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Collective Knowledge of Public Events: 
The Soviet Era from the Great Purge 
to Glasnost! 


Howard Schuman and Amy D. Corning 
University of Michigan 


We explore the knowledge of a probability sample of Russians in 
1994 about nine events that occurred within the past 60 years. We 
consider three competing hypotheses about how knowledge relates 
to age: (1) adolescence and early adulthood constitute a critical age 
for acquiring knowledge of public events; (2) the unique content of 
an event creates age relations; (3) the primary influence on knowl- 
edge is a period effect. We also hypothesize that “years of education” 
has two different meanings in relation to knowledge: one about so- 
cialization that promotes state-approved images of the past, and the 
other about development of a cognitive sophistication that chal- 
lenges such images. Partial support for each hypothesis is reported. 
The relation of collective knowledge to collective memory is also 
considered. 


For all of us there is a twilight zone between history and mem- 
ory; between the past as a generalized record which is open to 
relatively dispassionate inspection and the past as a remem- 
bered part of, or background to, our own life. 

(Hobsbawm 1987, p. 3) 


We investigate what ordinary Russians know about a number of events 
that occurred in their country over six decades, from the Great Purge in 
the late 1930s to the beginning of glasnost (“openness”) in the 1980s. Some 


1 For helpful recommendations at various points, we are indebted to Barry Schwartz, 
Alex Inkeles, Stanley Presser, Misha Tsypkin, Eleanor Singer, Norbert Schwarz, Irwin 
Weil, Michael Kennedy, William Zimmerman, and Robert Belli, and to several anony- 
mous journal referees. The research grew out of a project supported by the National 
Institute of Aging (SR 1 AF08951). We also thank InterMedia (Washington, D.C.), 
the sponsor of the Russian survey, for allowing us to include questions. The data that 
form the basis for this article will be archived in the Inter-university Consortium for 
Political and Social Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Direct correspondence to either 
author at the Institute for Social Research, P.O. Box 1248, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. E-mail: hschuman@umich.edu, corninga@umich.edu 
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of the events reflect positively on Soviet history (e.g., launching the first 
space satellites), others negatively (e.g., the Great Purge itself), and to- 
gether they offer some sense of what Russians of different ages and social 
backgrounds know as they “discuss, debate, and negotiate the past and, 
through this process, define the future” (Gillis 1994, p. 20). Because our 
concern is with knowledge that is shared by substantial parts of a popula- 
tion, we refer to it as “collective knowledge,” and because the knowledge 
consists of memories of events (whether directly experienced or learned 
about from others), we regard it as falling under the general concept of 
collective memory. 

Theoretically, we explore the influence of two primary sources of 
knowledge of past public events: cohort experience and education. More 
specifically, we test three competing hypotheses about cohort effects: one 
that stresses the importance of adolescence and early adulthood as a criti- 
cal life stage for learning about events; one that focuses on how the unique 
content of an event can stimulate learning at a particular age; and one 
that considers period effects on learning that can extend over almost the 
entire age range of a population experiencing an event, though not those 
born later. We test the effects of education by distinguishing the direct 
socializing influence of schooling from the increased cognitive sophistica- 
tion that is often associated with advanced educational attainment. 

Our approach differs from a cultural orientation to collective memory 
that is based on evidence about past events gleaned from documents, insti- 
tutions, or pronouncements by elites, and also from a purely psychological 
approach that assumes fixed developmental stages during which knowl- 
edge is acquired. We begin by acknowledging the first of these differences, 
and then proceed to state hypotheses that include but go beyond develop- 
mental assumptions. 


TWO WAYS OF THINKING ABOUT COLLECTIVE MEMORY 
The Cultural Level 


Sociologists interested in collective memory in large and complex societies 
have usually moved in one of two directions. The more frequent direction 
is to investigate in depth particular cultural symbols, including use of such 
symbols by those in positions of power. A valuable study of this type is 
Schwartz’s (1996, 1998) account of how collective memories of Abraham 
Lincoln were used during World War II by the president and other politi- 
cal and cultural leaders to provide legitimization, orientation, clarification, 
and inspiration for the war effort. Schwartz recognizes that his evidence 
comes entirely from statements at the level of elites, but suggests that since 
“these image-makers were socialized by the communities they endeavored 
to reach, .. . their depictions reflected as well as shaped their audience’s 
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conception of Lincoln” (1996, p. 912). It is possible, however, that the 
aspects of Lincoln drawn on were uniquely appealing to the elites them- 
selves, as Converse (1987) indicates when considering the political effects 
of memories of the Vietnam War. The elites may simply have projected 
what was especially meaningful to themselves on to the general public 
(Fields and Schuman 1976; see Rieder [1994] on political speeches gener- 
ally). 

Although Schwartz is sensitive to the issue of how much the “collective 
memories” vocalized by leaders actually resonate with the public, his pri- 
mary interest in these articles is in collective symbols as part of culture. 
Consistent with this theoretical perspective, much of the literature on col- 
lective memory is devoted to “publicly available symbols and meaning 
systems not reducible to what is in people’s heads” (Jeffrey Olick, personal 
communication, 1998; see Swidler and Arditi [1994] for a similar view). 
This emphasis clearly applies to the massive undertaking by Nora (1996— 
98) to study French lieux de mémoire, as well as to much other recent 
writing on collective memory, for example, Irwin-Zarecka (1994), Sturkin 
(1997), and in large part Schudson (1992).’ 


Collective Memory at the Individual Level 


A different direction for studies of collective memory is to focus directly 
on memories of past events that are shared to a greater or lesser extent 
by the individuals who constitute a representative sample of a larger pop- 
ulation, insofar as this can be done through interviewing or in other ways. 
Although this approach is less frequently pursued in sociology than is cul- 
tural analysis, it is closer in spirit to that conceptualized by Halbwachs 
([1950] 1980), the sociologist most responsible for introducing the term 
“collective memory” (Olick and Robbins 1998). For Halbwachs the term 
referred to the actual memories shared by members of real groups, such 
as families—memories that remain alive only so long as the group itself 
survives. He also included broader groups as carriers of collective memo- 
ries—in an earlier book he wrote that “the well-linked traditions and re- 
membrances” of the nobility have “for a long time been the chief upholder 
of collective memory” ([1925] 1992, p. 128)—and he even allowed for the 
possibility of “events of national import that simultaneously alter the lives 
of all citizens” (1980, p. 77). Thus it is reasonable to assume that Halb- 
wachs might have included the shared memories of a traumatic national 
event like the Great Purge as a part of the collective memory of many 


2 Also related to collective memory at the cultural level is research on museums, histor- 
ical societies, and other institutions that construe the past (e.g., Barthel 1996). 
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Russians who lived through that period and perhaps also of the descen- 
dants to whom those memories were communicated. Of course, this leaves 
open the question of how much such sharing there actually was, a question 
our data will address directly. 

Using a national survey, Schuman and Scott (1989) asked a cross-sec- 
tion sample of Americans in 1985 to mention two national or world events 
or changes over the past 50 years that “seem to you to have been especially 
important.” Who mentioned which events in response to this open-ended 
question was then studied in relation to cohort, education, and other social 
background variables. Subsequently Scott and Zac (1993) and Schuman, 
Akiyama, and Knäuper (1998) employed the same approach, the former 
using data from Britain and the latter data from Germany and Japan. 
Other sociologists have started from lists of past events; for example, Rob- 
erts and Lang (1985) asked a sample of Woodrow Wilson fellows to check 
off from a list of 26 events those that they “vividly remembered,” and 
Lang et al. (1993) used a similar procedure with a sample of German jour- 
nalists.? 

Starting from this focus on the reported memories of individuals, two 
independent streams of research have converged to point to adolescence 
and early adulthood as a “critical age” or “critical period” in the life course, 
when events have their greatest impact on memory.’ Within sociology, 
Mannheim’s ([1928] 1952) classic essay proposing a broad set of genera- 
tional effects that originate at that stage in the life course has been drawn 
on by a number of studies of memory for public events. The research 
noted above by Schuman and his colleagues, by the Langs, and by Jen- 
nings (1996) all provide support for a specification of Mannheim’s ideas 
in terms of memories, though the Langs are more qualified in their conclu- 
sions than are the others.’ This research can also be seen as offering a 


*Seldom attempted but clearly desirable is research that traces systematically how 
symbols seen to be long-lasting parts of culture grow out of and are sustained by 
individual memories and how individual memories are initially and continuously 
shaped by cultural symbols. The theoretical literature on the new institutionalism 
(Brinton and Nee 1998) calls for making these connections, and Greif (1998) presents 
a relevant example within that context. Such research is probably most easily done 
as part of ethnographic investigations of relatively homogeneous communities, for 
example, small mining towns with a history of conflict-filled strikes (Fentress and 
Wickham 1992), where the focus can be on the emergence of a more or less unitary 
collective memory out of negotiations among many individual memories (Zelizer 
1995). 

* We will use the term “critical age,” rather than “critical period,” in order to minimize 
confusion with the term “period effects,” which is also important to our analysis. 

7 In addition to using quite specialized samples, the checklist approach taken by Kurt 
Lang, Gladys Lang, and their colleagues (Lang and Lang 1978, 1990; Lang et al. 1993) 
may be somewhat less effective in identifying memories than open-ended questioning 
that requires respondents to produce the memories themselves. See Schuman and 
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solution to what Nora (1996, p. 505) regards as the “insoluble . . . uncer- 
tainties” that arise in attempting to identify a concrete “generation,” for 
a generation can be demarcated by identifying the distinctive memories 
its members share based on what happened during their adolescence and 
early adulthood. One starts with memories and works backwards rather 
than forward from generations, as was the traditional approach taken by 
Mannheim and his predecessors (Jaeger [1977] 1985). 

At about the same time that these developments were occurring in soci- 
ology, several cognitive psychologists who were carrying out laboratory 
experiments on memory discovered a quite similar phenomenon that they 
variously called the “reminiscence bump,” “peak,” or “surge”—that is, 
memories of personal life events tended to go back to adolescence and 
early adulthood. This work was not stimulated by knowledge of Mann- 
heim or of other sociological writing, but began as a series of studies of 
autobiographical memories produced in response to word associations. 
The first investigators—Fitzgerald and Lawrence (1984) and Rubin, 
Wetzler, and Nebes (1986)—expected to find monotonic relations pointing 
to recency of occurrence as the prime determinant of memories. They were 
surprised to discover that, apart from quite recent memories (essentially 
the most recent year), the teens and twenties constituted the period in life 
that yielded the largest number of memories. Subsequently these results 
have been shown to be replicable with Japanese subjects and to include 
memories of public as well as personal events. In addition, much the same 
“critical age” emerged for other forms of memory. For example, Larson 
(1996) in a small study finds that books mentioned as having provided a 
particularly memorable reading experience produce a somewhat similar 
relation to age, with the twenties and thirties identified as modal. Macka- 
vey, Malley, and Stewart (1991) analyzed chapter-long autobiographies 
of 49 eminent psychologists for autobiographically consequential experi- 
ences and found that events from ages 18 to 35 had many more explicit 
reports of emotion than did references to surrounding periods. Pennebaker 
and Banasik (1997) have connected the timing of later monument con- 
struction to the critical age of cohorts when the events commemorated 
first occurred. Rubin, Rahhal, and Poon (1998) review a large number of 
studies that lead them to conclude that “adolescence and early adulthood 
are special times for memory encoding” (p. 3). 

Both psychologists and sociologists have recently added objectively as- 
sessed knowledge of the past as another form of memory that may be 
strongest for events that occur during adolescence and early adulthood. 
Using convenience samples, Rubin, Rahhal, and Poon (1998) report that 


Scott (1987) for a comparison of open- and closed-ended approaches to obtaining mem- 
ories. 
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knowledge of the Academy Awards, the World Series, and various current 
events is more accurate when the critical age is involved than when events 
are drawn from other periods of life. At the same time, Jennings (1996) 
and Schuman, Belli, and Bischoping (1997) have begun to explore knowl- 
edge in probability samples of Americans. 

It is this last type of investigation, collective knowledge of public events, 
that we develop further, both theoretically and empirically, by applying 
it to a large national sample from the Russian Federation in 1994. Some 
2,400 respondents were asked to identify in their own words a set of events 
that we presented to them. The events had occurred during the half cen- 
tury preceding the dissolution of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991, 
which transformed the political and social world of all Russians. Our con- 
clusions from the investigation turn out to be substantially different than 
we initially expected: to contradict T. S. Eliot (1943), our end was not in 
our beginning. 


HYPOTHESES 


We test three primary hypotheses about age-related effects on knowledge. 
For any particular effect, ideally only one hypothesis should account best 
for the data, but where there appear to be quite different effects, more 
than a single process may have occurred. Thus the three hypotheses are 
competitive but not mutually exclusive. We also test one general hypothe- 
sis about the effects of education on knowledge. Throughout, the knowl- 
edge we deal with is of past public events. 


Hypothesis 1: The Importance of a Critical Age for Collective 
Knowledge 


Our data provide a further test of what might be called Mannheim’s 
(1952) “strong hypothesis” about generational effects, namely, that 
“youth,” defined as adolescence and early adulthood, constitutes the “criti- 
cal age” during which public events are likely to have their greatest impact 
and therefore to be remembered best in later years.* Mannheim relied in 
his reasoning on what would now be called “primacy effects”: the first 
encounter with the larger political world defines what is important for 
naive individuals, whereas later events are assimilated to experiences 
from the past and are therefore not likely to have as great an impact (see 
also Ryder 1965). Furthermore, Mannheim believed that first encounters 


é “Other things equal” must always be added, since some knowledge of major events 
like World War II is likely to be obtained by almost everyone. In most cases, our 
hypotheses are tested within events, not across events. 
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with national and world events most often occur during adolescence and 
early adulthood as individuals begin to experience the larger world be- 
yond their own family and neighborhood. His interest was primarily in 
political beliefs and values, but there is one passage directly relevant to 
our concern with knowledge: “I only possess those ‘memories’ that I have 
created for myself, only that ‘knowledge’ I have personally gained in real 
situations. This is the only sort of knowledge which really ‘sticks’ and it 
alone has real binding power” (Mannheim 1952, p. 296). 

We add two qualifications to the typically general statements about the 
importance of a critical age. First, it seems likely that the duration of an 
event will determine how clear a cohort effect we find.’ Events can be 
discrete, like shooting stars, appearing suddenly to the eye of the public, 
then vanishing from public attention after a short period. Such events 
should produce relatively clear-cut cohort effects, since their impact 
should be mainly on an especially impressionable age range among those 
alive at the time and should be least known to cohorts that appear after 
the event is over. Less distinct cohort effects should occur for events that 
extend over many years and affect successive cohorts, such effects will 
therefore be difficult to distinguish from period effects. Less visible cohort 
effects might also occur for an event that stimulates continuous attention 
through one form or another of public commemoration—“the evaluative 
aspect of chronicling,” as Schwartz puts it (1982, p. 377)—and also for an 
event that resonates in the public mind with other earlier or later events, 
as in the series of “-gate” scandals that draw their connotative effect from 
the original incidents of “Watergate” (Schudson 1989; 1992). (Four of our 
events have a conceptual and historical association with the Great Purge 
of the 1930s and we will bear this in mind when they are considered.) Yet 
even in these long-lasting cases, the precise information available about 
the event may shift over time, and therefore the content of knowledge 
may vary in subtle ways that yield evidence of a cohort-specific effect. 
Wherever possible we have tried to examine more detailed elements of 
event content. 

Second, we need to clarify the span of the supposed critical age and its 
relation to the nature of events. Mannheim (1952, p. 300) conceived of the 
critical age as ranging from about 17 to 25, but since this was based on 
his subjective impressions of Germany in the early 20th century, few 
would expect exactly the same boundaries to hold in other countries or 
at other times. Schuman and Scott (1981, p. 377) refer to the “teens or 


7 English and other European languages we have checked have not developed distinct 
words for events varying in duration. Pearl Harbor, which happened in a single day, 
is called an event, but so is World War II termed an event, though it extended over 
several years and consisted of many separate events like Pearl Harbor. 
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early twenties,” Rubin et al. (1998) extend the range to 10-30, Lang and 
Lang (1978) speak of the “formative years,” and Nora (1996) cites still 
other demarcations. Recently Holmes and Conway (1999) have drawn on 
Erikson’s (1950) discussion of developmental stages to predict that memo- 
ries for public events should be concentrated in the period when respon- 
dents were ages 10—19 (roughly the stage of identity formation) and that 
memories for personal events should refer primarily to the time when re- 
spondents were ages 20—29 years (Erikson’s stage of intimacy vs. isola- 
tion). However, it is important to recognize that some public events have 
a simple and dramatic nature that can be appreciated even by small chil- 
dren (e.g., Schwartz’s [1999] account of his experience during World War 
ID. Other events are abstract and complex and probably meaningful only 
to individuals beyond adolescence. Thus the concept of a critical age may 
need to be amended to recognize that different events are likely to interest 
different ages and therefore to show somewhat different cohort effects at 
a later point in Gre P Indeed, for some of the events that we included, 
learning may even fall outside the critical age as ordinarily defined, and 
this leads to our second hypothesis, a more radical departure from an 
exclusive focus on adolescence and early adulthood as a critical develop- 
mental stage. 


Hypothesis 2: The Importance of Event Content for Collective 
Knowledge 


Much of the literature on cohort effects assumes implicitly that all individ- 
uals in a particular cohort will react in much the same way to a public 
event, and thus treats as more or less random error the considerable num- 
ber of people who do not fit the modal pattern. Yet a convincing example 
of specificity within a critical age is reported by Firebaugh and Chen 
(1995): clear cohort effects on voting occurred for women as a function of 
the Nineteenth Amendment, but little or no effect was evident for men. 
Although a gender difference in cohort effects may not seem remarkable 


? Research soon after President Kennedy’s assassination suggested that quite young 
children at the time could be affected (Sigel 1965), and Lang and Lang (1983) provide 
evidence that the same was true to some extent for the events making up Watergate. 
Whether such immediate involvement at a young age is reflected in later memory is 
less certain. Schuman and Scott (1989) found that memories of the Kennedy assassina- 
tion reported by those eight to 12 years old in 1963 were considerably less frequent 
than reports by those who had been in their teens and even later twenties at the time. 
Consistent with this result, Greenstein (1965, p. 1) emphasizes the great change that 
takes place in political awareness between ages nine and 13. More generally, the exten- 
sive literature on political socialization deals more often with party identification than 
with memories for political events, though recently Sears and Valentino (1997) have 
studied the effects on preadult learning of events that occurred during a particular 
presidential campaign. 
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in this case, which is also not one specifically involving memory, it chal- 
lenges the notion of undiscriminating impressionability regarding national 
events and points up the importance of event content to particular age- 
gender interactions and perhaps to other combinations of variables as well. 

Even more directly to the point, Schuman et al. (1997) found that men 
who had been in their early twenties during the late 1960s showed signifi- 
cantly greater knowledge of the 1968 Tet Offensive than did either women 
or older men, and Jennings (1996) reports a similar Vietnam-related find- 
ing. A quite plausible interpretation is that in the late 1960s, young men 
were likely to pay closer attention to events in Vietnam than were either 
women or older men, because it was young men who faced the prospect 
of being drafted to fight in that war. In support of this interpretation, 
knowledge about the 1969 Woodstock rock music festival, an event which 
did not differ in implications for young men and young women, showed 
a similar cohort effect to Tet but not a cohort-gender interaction. 

To state the second hypothesis in a competitive form, what appears to 
be a cohort effect based on a critical age may be due not to a generalized 
openness at a particular developmental stage, but to an age-related recep- 
tivity to the unique content of a particular event. Further, such effects may 
occur differentially within a cohort, with greater impact on one gender or 
on one educational level or on those characterized by some other back- 
ground attribute. l 


Hypothesis 3: The Importance of Period Effects for Collective 
Knowledge 


The main competitor to either type of cohort effect discussed thus far is 
the possibility that the impact of some events may be so wide that no 
single cohort, defined in terms of a small number of birth years, develops 
appreciably greater knowledge than another. In that case, we could find 
a period effect on all or almost all cohorts alive at the time of the event: 
they all would be more knowledgeable than cohorts born after the event 
had ended. Indeed, the term “generation” was once used in this sense, as 
when Jefferson and other American Founders spoke of the responsibilities 
of the “living generation” (Peterson 1977). Such a broad period effect 
should occur for an event that is so unusual as to be novel and of equal 
interest to just about all ages. This may account for why, despite consider- 
able effort, Schuman et al. (1997) could not locate a cohort effect for 
knowledge of the events falling under the rubric of “Watergate.” 

Can this reasoning be pushed still further to suggest that for an event 
well documented on film or videotape (e.g., the Kennedy assassination in 
1963), even those born well after the event has ended are likely to become 
as knowledgeable about it as those alive when it happened? “Experienc- 
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ing” a public event, as Zerubavel (1997, pp. 89—92) notes, seldom means 
direct personal involvement, and most Americans who were adults at the 
time of the Kennedy assassination experienced it only through television 
and other media reports, not so very different from those who learn about 
it through dramatic media documentaries today. Yet even where the me- 
dium of learning is the same (notably, television), contemporaneous and 
later experiences do differ importantly in that the outcome of an event is 
uncertain in the contemporaneous case but not in the historical case, with 
greater emotional intensity likely in the former as well. When President 
Kennedy was killed there were immediate pressing questions about both 
the cause of the assassination and its consequences for governing. “Espe- 
cially in the face of a catastrophe, there is an urge to surrender to the most 
extreme foreshadowing imaginable” (Bernstein 1994, p. 9). But a replay 
of the same events at a later point, no matter how vividly presented, does 
not raise the same urgent questions and thus is not likely to have the same 
long-term impact on knowledge. In addition, an ongoing event stimulates 
conversations with others (“rehearsals”) that also enhance memory (Brown 
and Kulik 1977). Thus we hypothesize that for events that have captured 
public attention broadly, those alive at the time will have acquired and 
will retain greater knowledge than those who came afterwards, no matter 
how much the latter are exposed to the history of the event. 


Hypothesis 4: Educational Attainment and Collective Knowledge 


Education is the most important factor that acts to limit pure generational 
effects of all kinds, since it allows ordinary citizens to learn about events 
that occurred not only before their adolescence but even before they were 
born. It is thus hardly necessary to hypothesize that knowledge of the past - 
will be partly a function of education, for that is so well established that 
it needs no replication (see Delli Carpini and Keeter [1996] for recent docu- 
mentation). For this reason and because education is inversely related to 
age in our Russian data (r = .41; N = 2421), we include years of education 
as a control throughout our analysis. However, we also propose that “years 
of education” can have at least two different meanings, especially for the 
Soviet era, and that these two meanings point to different levels of associa- 
tion with different kinds of events. 

For events that. were simple, favorable to the reputation of the Soviet 
regime, and taught in a uniform way through the schools and the mass 
media, we hypothesize relatively /ow correlations between years of school- 
ing and knowledge. Most people will have obtained basic information 
about the event by an early age, and therefore more years of media or 
school exposure will not add much beyond that. However, knowledge of 
events unfavorable to the regime and excluded from discussion in state- 
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controlled media and schools will have been most available to those with 
advanced education. In the Soviet Union, much more than the United 
States, access to alternative sources of ideas was a privilege that often 
accompanied higher education and associated occupations. Furthermore, 
well-educated individuals learned to read between the lines of state-con- 
trolled pronouncements and to seek unofficial (including underground) 
sources of information (Inkeles and Bauer 1959; Zimmerman 1987). Hence 
years of education should be related more strongly to knowledge of topics 
that were unfavorable to the regime and were suppressed than to those 
topics that were openly taught.’ More generally, these opposite predictions 
about the role of education imply a negative correlation between the ex- 
tent to which events are known by the population as a whole and the size 
of the associations of knowledge with years of schooling. 

For our study we also obtained two other social background variables 
expected to have some association with knowledge: gender and urban/ 
rural location. Location is potentially important because in Russia sub- 
stantial differences in access to information exist between persons in major 
cities and those in the countryside, and gender has often been shown in 
other studies to be related to knowledge (Delli Carpini and Keeter 1996). 
We include both variables as controls throughout and in addition examine 
the interactions of each with age. Finally, we draw, at important points, 
on evidence from Soviet magazines and newspapers, although there is not 
available for Russia the kind of documentation of past radio and television 
content that exists for the United States. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


Our data come from a 1994 survey carried out in European Russia (Russia 
west of the Urals), which comprises nearly three-quarters of the total Rus- 
sian population.” The knowledge of this cross-section sample (V = 2,421) 
was explored by asking in Russian about 11 past events: 


9In the United States education is no doubt also more highly related to knowledge 
of esoteric than to simple events, but the Soviet situation was more extreme, since 
many events were greatly distorted or concealed entirely from the general public. For 
example, when the United States won the hard-fought competition to be first in land- 
ing a man on the moon, there was only a brief mention of the American achievement 
on the Soviet nightly news, following such items as a salute to Soviet metalworkers. 
Access to direct televised coverage of the moon landing, which was available in many 
parts of the world, was limited in the Soviet Union to the party, military, and scientific 
elite (Bill Keller, New York Times Magazine, June 27, 1999, p. 61). 

1 Five-sixths of the sample is Russian by nationality, so for simplicity we refer to 
“Russians” throughout, although the sample was designed to represent the entire pop- 
ulation and includes other nationality groups. We found no important effects of 
ethnicity/nationality on knowledge, and therefore do not include it as a variable in 
our analyses, except for omitting Jews when dealing with anti-Semitism. 
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This next section concerns a few words and names from the past that come 
up now and then, but that many people have forgotten. Could you tell me 
which ones you have heard of at all, and, if you have, what they refer to 
in just a few words? 


The events were read one at a time, and the respondent’s answer to 
each was recorded verbatim so far as possible. The events are shown in 
chronological order in table 1, with the date listed being the initial point 
each was available to public attention, though they differ greatly in the 
degree to which they were salient over a number of years. We had pre- 
tested a total of 34 events, chosen with several criteria in mind: to sample 
events that were both positive and negative in implications for the Soviet 
regime, both political and cultural, well distributed over time, and that 
might have appealed to Russians with different age and other demo- 
graphic characteristics. Then, after pretesting, and constrained by the 
space available to us in the larger survey, we eliminated those events 
known to too few or too many respondents to provide sufficient variation 
for analysis or that presented other problems for interviewing." Any selec- 
tion of events must be somewhat arbitrary, but our choices were made in 
an effort to sample widely from the Soviet past and of course without 
knowledge of eventual results. Nine of the 11 events are considered in 
detail in this article.” 


1 A memo providing a description of the pretesting and the reasons for event selections 
can be obtained by writing either of the authors. The 23 events pretested but not 
included in the final survey were: Collectivization, Valerii Chkalov, Sergei Kirov, 
German-Soviet Pact, Katyn Massacre, Battle of Stalingrad, Lavrentii Beria, Sputnik 
1, Yury Gagarin, Twenty-second CPSU Congress, Valentina Tereshkova, Vladimir 
Vysotskii, Sinyavskii-Daniel trial, Baikal-Amur Mainline, Soyuz-Apollo, Afghan vet- 
erans, Andrei Sakharov, Chernobyl, It Isn’t Easy to Be Young, Nina Andreeva, Vil- 
nius TV Center, GKChP (State Committee on the State of Emergency during the 
1991 coup), Belovezhskaia Pushcha Accord. (Twelve other events were considered 
but not pretested because they duplicated in name or date an event already on the list.) 


1? We included in the final survey the names of two Soviet films from the later 1980s— 
Repentance and Little Vera—but omit them from this article, first because they are 
products of the glasnost era and second in order to reduce the complexity of our pre- 
sentation. Little Vera, shown first in 1988, is a film about adolescent rebellion, with 
sexual content unusually explicit by Soviet standards. It is known especially to 
younger Russians. The 1987 film Repentance (a complex allegorical critique of the 
Stalin era) shows somewhat more knowledge by middle-aged Russians than by other 
ages, consistent with an interpretation in terms of its complexity and its resonance 
with earlier events. Remnick (1993) devotes five pages to Repentance because of its 
political importance as a sign of increasing openness about Stalinism, but only a pass- 
ing sentence to Little Vera. Yet Little Vera is known to three-quarters of our Russian 
sample, Repentance to only one-quarter. This does not mean that Russians will men- 
tion events such as Little Vera when the question calls for using “importance” as a 
touchstone (see Rieger 1995), but knowledge qua knowledge is a precondition for other 
forms of memory, since respondents cannot recall as important an event they know 
nothing about. ` 
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Respondent accounts of each event were scored “2” if coded as correct, 
“1” if partly correct, and “0” if incorrect, as shown in table 1.” In addition, 
an overall weighted score is provided for each event: the sum of the per- 
centages given each score is weighted by its scoring category (0, 1, and 2). 
The distinction between correct and partly correct is sometimes difficult to 
make and is even more difficult to hold constant in meaning across items. 
However, the distinction of both degrees of correctness from incorrect 
(zero) responses is usually quite clear, and so we also draw on nonzero 
scores as an overall measure of knowledge.” The two indicators of knowl- 
edge—weighted scores and nonzero scores—are substantially related (r = 
.87); however, there are some noticeable differences for particular items, 
and we take account of both measures when considering variations in 
knowledge of events. 


Sample and Coding 


The survey that included our knowledge questions was carried out by the 
Moscow-based organization Russian Public Opinion and Market Re- 
search (ROMIR), using face-to-face interviews with a multistage stratified 
probability sample of European Russia, ages 18 and older. ROMIR em- 
ployed oversampling of Moscow and St. Petersburg, but we use weighting 
in table 1 to reflect the cities’ correct proportions in the total population. 
In all other analysis, unweighted data are used but a control for location 
is always included. 


8 Our scoring was factual, not evaluative. Two respondents received the same score 
if they gave similar accounts of an event, even though one used positive language 
and one negative language. A memo describing our coding rules in detail can be ob- 
tained by writing either of the authors. 


H Zero scores consist largely of don’t know (DK) responses—more than 80% for seven 
of the events, 76% for the Twentieth Party Congress, and 66% for the Virgin Lands 
Campaign. The correlation between zero scores and their DK component considered 
alone is .97 over the nine events, and thus when referring to zero scores we are essen- 
tially dealing with DK answers and the coding is unambiguous. 


D ROMIR also included 15—17-year-olds, but for our analysis we limit the sample to 
persons age 18 and older, since education is an important variable and the educational 
levels of the relatively small number of respondents under 18 are seriously misleading; 
the subsample is also small (70 cases) for separate analysis. Because of this omission, 
plus the loss of nine cases due to lack of data on education or to other problems, the 
original ROMIR sample size of 2,500 is reduced to 2,421 for our analysis. 

16 The response rate for the study was 75.8%, and checks were made during the field 
period to attempt to ensure the integrity of the interviewing, including observation 
by one of the authors of a small randomly selected set of interviews in both urban 
and rural areas. Comparison of the survey results for age, gender, education, and 
urban-rural residence with the 1989 census of Russia shows generally good correspon- 
dence, with about 5% underrepresentation of men and a somewhat greater underrep- 
resentation of the least educated—sources of bias common in U.S. surveys also— 
which we reduce by weighting in table 1 and by including control variables in later 
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Initial scoring of answers for correctness was done in Moscow by 
ROMIR with our advice, but a representative subsample of 96 responses 
to each item was later translated and recoded by one of the authors fluent 
in Russian. We found the original coding to have been done well and 
reliably, and changes in scoring that we made for three events had no 
effect on results. Moreover, in two cases (the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union [CPSU] and the Prague Spring) 
where we tried a more refined scoring along a five-point scale of correct- 
ness, conclusions were essentially the same as for the trichotomous scor- 
ing. Therefore, we concentrated our additional coding on other aspects of 
knowledge about the events, and these codes will be introduced to test 
specific hypotheses as we proceed. Each of the additional codes had agree- 
ment between two independent coders of at least 85%. 


Analysis 


We carried out a multiple classification analysis (MCA) of the nine knowl- 
edge scores (0-2) for each of the events, with birth cohort, education, gen- 
der, and urban/rural location as predictors. These adjusted knowledge 
scores are plotted in most of the figures we present.” Summary MCA 
coefficients are given in table 2 and will be referred to at later points. In 
addition, ordinary least squares (OLS) regression was used to obtain direct 


multivariate analysis. For further details of sampling, see the technical report pre- 
pared by ROMIR (1994). 


Y Multiple classification analysis (Andrews et al. 1973), a convenient form of dummy 
variable analysis, allows easier viewing of means adjusted for other predictors and 
is valuable when nonlinearity may be important. We use simple random sampling 
(SRS) statistics, despite clustering and stratification in the sample design, since our 
conclusions are seldom of a borderline nature that would be changed in important 
ways by tests for complex sampling, especially when the focus is on multivariate analy- 
sis rather than on univariate description (Skinner, Holt, and Smith 1989). Birth cohort 
in our analysis has 15 ordered categories of four years each, as shown in fig. 1. A four- 
year span was the smallest that allowed adequate category base N’s, which we re- 
garded as above or close to 100. (We stretched the oldest cohort over a wider span 
both to obtain sufficient cases and to include all remaining respondents, and for this 
and other reasons associated with advanced age, results for the oldest cohort should 
be treated with caution. Its median birth year is 1916, which serves as an appropriate 
reference point when discussing it.) Our measure of education has eight categories, 
ranging from primary to complete higher, following the Russian system of schooling. 
(In Russia, as elsewhere, education is correlated with income—r =.37 in our study— 
but adding income to our regressions has only a slight effect on associations, and 
income itself has small and sometimes nonsignificant relations to knowledge.) Urban/ 
rural location has four categories (Moscow, St. Petersburg, other urban, rural). We 
tested all interactions between our 15-category cohort variable and each of the three 
controls, and we report the five instances (out of 27 possible ones) that are significant, 
usually at well beyond P < .05, though only two appear to be theoretically informative. 
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estimates of linear and curvilinear trends for the same knowledge scores, 
with the same controls, and these results are shown in all figures. Further- 
more, we dichotomized the knowledge scores into zero versus nonzero (1 
and 2 combined) and used logistic regression to repeat the OLS regres- 
sions, thus testing the robustness of both the scoring and the original re- 
gressions. In no case did this lead to a nontrivial difference in significance 
level or to any reason to alter a specific conclusion. 

Throughout, we treat P < .05 as the nominal probability required for 
considering an effect statistically significant, and in most cases we report 
more exact probabilities. (The only exceptions are two large but nonsig- 
nificant correlations based on an N of only nine for the events themselves.) 
Finally, although effects due to birth cohort and effects due to aging can- 
not be formally distinguished, we assume that “age” has the initial role of 
facilitating encoding of an event, but that once encoded and carried for- 
ward, it can be conceptualized as either a cohort or a period effect. This 
assumption is supported by theoretically formulated predictions of nonlin- 
ear relations between birth cohort and knowledge (cf. Firebaugh and 
Chen 1995, p. 976). 


RESULTS 


After a brief overview of results, we consider each event in relation to the 
hypotheses about knowledge outlined earlier. Beginning with events that 
appear to show the clearest cohort effects, we move toward a recon- 
ceptualization that emphasizes, first, the relevance of the content of an 
event to different ages and therefore different cohorts, and second, 
broader period effects that occur for most events. We end with a discus- 
sion of the role of education in producing official and unofficial forms of 
knowledge. 


Variations in Knowledge 


One of the best known events in table 1 (the most nonzero scores and 
the second highest weighted score) would be entirely unfamiliar to most 
Americans: the Virgin Lands Campaign. The campaign was initiated in 
1954 by Khrushchev, and during its course more than a million Soviet 
young people were sent to Kazakhstan and other parts of the USSR to 
expand grain production. Even among Russians ages 18—21 in 1994, a 
majority was able to give at least a partly correct answer about this ag- 
ricultural crash program that had waned well before they entered adoles- 
cence. On the other hand, the novel One Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso- 
vich is the least known of all the events in table 1. The publication of 
Solzhenitsyn’s grim account of the gulag became a symbol for both Soviet 
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intellectuals and Western scholars of liberalization during Khrushchev’s 
Thaw, but four out of five Russians know nothing at all about it. 

The fact that the two best known events in table 1 are the Virgin Lands 
Campaign (using nonzero scores) and (using weighted scores) the dog 
Laika, who was launched into orbit in Sputnik 2 in 1957, indicates that we 
are not dealing mainly with memories resulting from revelations during 
glasnost. Both events occurred much earlier in time, were positive (Laika) 
or mixed (the Virgin Lands Campaign) in implications for achievements 
under Soviet rule, and were not important topics during glasnost.'* It also 
seems unlikely that degree of knowledge of these nine events is due to 
recency of occurrence more generally, since the correlation between dates 
and scores is strongly in the opposite direction (—.49 with weighted scores 
and —.52 with percentage of nonzero scores, neither significant with nine 
cases). Of course, it is possible that the earlier events were intrinsically 
more meaningful to respondents than the later ones; we have no way of 
separating intrinsic personal importance from historical time. 

We suspect that more significant than either date or political impor- 
tance is a combination of the “human interest” content of the event and its 
celebration by Soviet schools and mass media. Both factors are doubtless 
reflected in the high identification of Laika, whose 1957 orbit in space 
provided a moment of wonderment and accomplishment to most Russians 
at the time. Both factors were also involved in the Virgin Lands Cam- 
paign, as we will indicate later. Yet celebration cannot explain another 
event in table 1 that is relatively well known (second highest in nonzero 
scores): the Yezhovshchina, or “time of Yezhov,” named for Stalin’s 
NKVD (secret police) chief, who presided over the Great Purge during 
the years 1936-38. Knowledge of that traumatic time of some 60 years 
earlier has been transmitted broadly through the population. 

We now present each of the nine events in terms of its relation to birth 
year, which we use to connect the knowledge of respondents with the time 
an event occurred. Knowledge was, of course, measured only in 1994, and 
its patterning is used to infer who obtained and then retained the knowl- 
edge best from earlier years. But even where the knowledge may have 
been substantially added to during glasnost for more than the youngest 
cohorts, almost any plausible model that could account for the patterning 


! We obtained from two well-educated Russians and one American specialist on Rus- 
sia independent ratings of the amount of discussion during glasnost of each of our 
nine events. There was very high agreement among these raters, with the Yezhovsh- 
china and the Doctors’ Plot at the high end of discussion, Laika, the Virgin Lands 
Campaign, and Katya Lycheva having little or no discussion, and the remaining 
events in between. Glasnost can be considered to have extended from 1986 until the 
Soviet Union itself was dissolved at the end of 1991, though of course discussion of 
past events did not end at that point. 
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Fic. 1.—Knowledge of Laika (1957) by cohort, controlled for education, gender, 
and urban/rural location. 


requires the assumption of greater “preparation” of older cohorts because 
of their earlier experience. Thus knowledge in 1994 does point to the time 
in which it was gained. 


TWO EVENTS THAT YIELD DEFINITE COHORT EFFECTS OF 
UNEXPECTED ORIGIN 


Laika and the Importance of Early Childhood 


We begin with an event from the mid-1950s that occurred out of the blue, 
literally as well as figuratively. Laika, the small dog sent aloft as the first 
mammal in space, had been chosen for fur coloring that would show up 
well in television transmission and for her good temperament, thus pro- 
viding an ideal focus of interest at the dawn of the space age. That the 
effort succeeded is indicated by the high degree of knowledge about Laika 
across the entire sample more than 35 years after the date of the event. 
But as figure 1 shows, the most knowledgeable Russians were those born 
between 1945 and 1952, which means that they were only 5-12 years of 
age in 1957 when Laika circled the globe in Sputnik 2. (The quadratic 
term in the overall regression is highly significant, and if a narrower range 
around the peak cohorts is defined, the term becomes still more signifi- 
cant.) A dog traveling across the sky in a sputnik must have made a con- 
siderable impression on young children at the time, and thus an, event 
with special appeal to children shows that the age for developing collective 
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knowledge can be well below adolescence 1 Older cohorts on the scene 
at the time were less knowledgeable in 1994, as were younger cohorts that 
grew up after the event had occurred. 

At the same time, if we exclude the cohorts from 1941 to 1956 that show 
the greatest knowledge, most other Russians alive at the time of Laika’s 
flight demonstrate significantly more knowledge as a group than those 
born after the event (P < .001)—an overall period effect attributable sim- 
ply to being alive in 1957. Of course, even those born after Sputnik 2 are 
somewhat informed about Laika, but their considerable exposure through 
schools and mass media to the triumphs of the Soviet space program could 
not match live experience of the event itself. 


Katya Lycheva and an Early Age-Gender Interaction 


In 1983 a 12-year-old American girl, Samantha Smith, had written Soviet 
leader Yury Andropov to express support for peaceful coexistence, then 
traveled to the Soviet Union for the same purpose. In 1986 the Soviet 
Union produced its own youthful emissary for peace, an 11-year-old girl 
named Katya Lycheva, who visited America on her mission. Her visit 
received substantial coverage in the Soviet press and considerable atten- 
tion in schools, but after her brief national fame she was not heard from 
again 

In 1994 we found Katya Lycheva to be about as well known to Russians 
as the 1968 reform movement in Czechoslovakia (cf. Lycheva with the 
Prague Spring in table 1). But as figure 2 shows, knowledge of Lycheva 
is concentrated in the youngest cohorts, those who were 10-17 years of 
age in 1986 when she came to prominence. (The shape of knowledge for 
the Prague Spring, which we consider later in fig. 11, is quite different, 
and specifically it is lowest for the youngest cohort.) Furthermore, eight 
of the nine events listed in table 2 show men to be significantly more 
knowledgeable than women, but Katya Lycheva provides the one case 
where women tend to have higher knowledge scores. More important, 


H “Childhood amnesia” makes it unlikely that memories of public events can go back 
much earlier than age 5 (Pillemer 1998). Thus we exclude the first four years of child- 
hood when we consider the effects of experience on knowledge of public events. 


” During Katya’s visit to the United States, the teachers’ newspaper Uchitel’skaia 
gazeta ran front-page descriptions of her activities in every issue. Komsomol’skaia 
pravda, the newspaper of the communist youth organization, likewise offered detailed 
coverage of Katya’s U.S. travels. Yet just a few months later, when she appeared at 
the Goodwill Games in Moscow together with Samantha Smith’s mother, these same 
newspapers mentioned her attendance only briefly, despite extensive coverage of other 
aspects of the games. See, e.g., Uchitel’skaia gazeta, March 20 and 22, April 5, and 
July 8, 1986; Komsomol’skaia pravda April 4 and July 6, 1986. 
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Fic. 2.—Knowledge of Katya Lycheva (1986) by cohort, controlled for educa- 
tion, gender, and urban/rural location. 


this gender difference is located almost entirely within the two youngest 
cohorts, where it is significant (P < .02) and produces the specification of 
cohort effects shown in figure 3. The relation that appeared in figure 2 
disappears entirely for men (neither the linear nor quadratic effects for 
men approach significance, despite the apparent small rise for young men), 
but the linear relation for women is highly significant, and an additional 
product term for the overall cohort-by-gender interaction is also signifi- 
cant (P < .03). 

All respondents in our sample were alive and able to follow the news 
about Katya Lycheva in 1986, but evidently it was young girls who paid 
special attention to her and retained that knowledge in their memories 
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for education and urban/rural location. 
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some eight years later when our survey took place. In one sense, this is 
consistent with the importance of a critical age for gaining knowledge of 
public events, since women who were even a little older at the time less 
often knew who Lycheva was. But in another sense, what is demonstrated 
here is not so much a generalized critical age for knowledge, but rather 
the appeal of the unique age-gender content of the event to a particular 
age-gender combination within the total population. We should stress that 
the singular effect on girls was not because Lycheva was presented to the 
Soviet public in terms of gender, for the primary emphasis was on her 
propaganda mission, though her age and gender were of course evident 
to the public. 

Although both Laika and Katya Lycheva indicate an appeal to young 
people, they seem to do so because of their special content, further limited 
to girls in the case of Katya. Thus it is not certain how much youth in 
the sense of a generic critical time of life is involved in either case. 


TWO POSSIBLE COHORT EFFECTS 
The Cuban Missile Crisis and Mature Adulthood 


The “Caribbean Crisis,” as it was known in the Soviet Union, brought 
Soviet-American relations to the brink of nuclear war in 1962. But al- 
though the crisis should have made some impression on Russians paying 
attention at the time, it received much less media emphasis in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States, and was discussed in only a limited fash- 
ion in subsequent Soviet historical accounts.” In addition, despite its inter- 
national importance, the Cuban Crisis was of brief duration. 

The results for the crisis in figure 4 are more difficult to interpret than 
those for Laika and Katya Lycheva. There is some evidence for a specific 
cohort effect among Russians who were in their early thirties at the time 
(the 1929-32 cohort), with the quadratic term for cohorts born between 
1925 and 1936 significant (P < .05). More generally, those born in 1952 
or earlier (i.e., 10 years of age or older during the crisis) are more know- 
ledgeable than those born after 1952 (P < .001).” This can be taken as 


^! High school textbooks included a brief description of the incident, accusing the 
United States of having caused the crisis by preparing to invade Cuba (Gardner 1988). 
Accounts during the 1970s and most of the 1980s presented a similar viewpoint 
(Garthoff 1989). During glasnost more complete discussion became possible, and in 
1989 Soviet, U.S., and Cuban officials who had been involved in the crisis met in 
Moscow to discuss it more fully (Tolz 1990). 

"7 The location of the 1949-52 cohort is ambiguous, but the difference between the 
two levels of knowledge remains significant no matter how that cohort is classified. 
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Fic. 4.—Knowledge of Cuban Missile Crisis (1962) by cohort, controlled for 
education, gender, and urban/rural location. 


evidence for a period effect on all those able to attend to the crisis as it 
happened. In either case, the extension in the opposite direction to that 
needed for knowledge of the dog Laika makes good sense in terms of 
event content, because the Cuban Missile Crisis was a distant and abstract 
occurrence that touched few Russian lives directly. Therefore, it was of 
primary interest to mature adults, just the opposite of Laika’s appeal to 
young children. Thus the content of an event again becomes an important 
factor in understanding how its impact varies by age, regardless of 
whether we focus on the limited cohort effect or on the broader period 
effect. 


One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 


Solzhenitsyn’s powerful novel about the Soviet gulag was first published 
in the journal Novy mir in 1962, near the end of the thaw associated with 
Khrushchev’s name. It was then banned completely and even ripped out 
of library copies of Novy mir when Khrushchev was deposed in 1964. 
Knowledge of the novel shows two different age effects in figure 5. On 
the one hand, there is a broad period effect, such that those born in 1952 
or earlier are more knowledgeable than those who came of age after the 
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Fic. 5.—Knowledge of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich (1962) by cohort, 
controlled for education, gender, and urban/rural location. 


book was banned (P < .001).” On the other hand, there is a sharp rise in 
knowledge among the youngest Russians (P < .03 for an added quadratic 
term for the five youngest cohorts, and P < .001 if extended to include 
the seven voungest "7 This upturn is almost certainly due to the publica- 
tion and publicizing of Solzhenitsyn’s writings beginning in 1989 and ex- 
tending into the 1990s, including even a stage dramatization of One Day 


3 The same significance level is found if the 1953-56 cohort is treated as older rather 
than younger. Within the range from the oldest through the 1952 cohort, those born 
before 1941 are significantly more knowledgeable (P < .001) than those born between 
1941 and 1952. This can probably best be attributed to their having experienced the 
effects of the Great Purge. Although One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich is set 
in the postwar years, it is clear from reviews published at the time that readers inter- 
preted it as concerned with the entire Stalinist system of repression. (See, e.g., “Ivan 
Denisovich, His Friends and Foes,” Novy mir, January 1964.) We also analyzed fur- 
ther the content of the correct/partly correct responses to One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich and noted that a small proportion (8%) referred explicitly to the book 
having been published during the Thaw that followed Khrushchev’s Twentieth Party 
Congress speech. These respondents tended especially to come from the 1941—44 co- 
hort, which was between ages 12 and 15 at the time of Khrushchev’s speech and five 
years older at the time of the novel’s publication. The quadratic term for the curve 
having that cohort as its peak reaches significance in a logistic regression (P = .023). 
“The nonsignificant (P = .066) quadratic term for the full 15 cohorts is negative, 
evidently reflecting the overall curve downward from the oldest Russians to the youn- 
gest. But when the regression is run using only the youngest cohorts, the quadratic 
term is positive since the curvilinearity becomes convex. 
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(Remnick 1993). Since the novel was not addressed to any particular age 
group, the increase in knowledge by younger Russians seems most inter- 
pretable as a critical age effect on those who had passed through adoles- 
cence during the extraordinary events of glasnost and the rapid dissolution 
of the communist state. The slightly older cohorts that had come of age 
during the last years of the Brezhnev era are the least knowledgeable of all 
Russians on this point. Thus, overall knowledge of Solzhenitsyn’s novel 
appears to produce two distinct effects: first, a period effect visible among 
all cohorts alive during the book’s publication; second, a critical age effect 
at a time of great upheaval in the Soviet Union.” We will consider the 
theoretical meaning of the unusual critical age effect at later points and 
especially in our conclusion. 


FOUR EVENTS THAT SHOW OTHER SPECIFICATIONS IN TIME 


We now turn to four events that were long lasting, though in different 
ways. For all four, it is difficult to identify a cohort effect in terms of 
overall knowledge, but we are able to connect more specific event content 
to the acquisition of knowledge by particular cohorts. 


The Virgin Lands Campaign 


The most obvious long-lasting event included in our survey was the Virgin 
Lands Campaign, Khrushchev’s much-heralded program to improve 
grain harvests that sent young volunteers to cultivate land in Kazakhstan. 
Although the campaign was eventually recognized as ill-conceived—it re- 
sulted in widespread soil erosion—the effort continued from its first an- 
nouncement in 1954 through Khrushchev’s years of leadership, and then 
at lower levels through most of the 18 Brezhnev years as well. The twenti- 
eth anniversary of the campaign was celebrated in 1974, by which time 
over 1 million citizens had received medals “For the Development of the 
Virgin Lands,” and Brezhnev spoke of the history-making feats of the 


In the case of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich there are also statistically 
significant interactions between our 15-category cohort variable and each of the other 
background variables: education, gender, and urban/rural location. The interactions 
appear to occur because in each case those adults in one group (men, the higher edu- 
cated, those living in Moscow or St. Petersburg) when the book was first published 
are much more knowledgeable than the other group (women, less educated, rural), 
but this difference decreases for younger cohorts. The more knowledgeable groups 
therefore have steeper slopes than the less knowledgeable groups. We should also 
emphasize that knowledge of Solzhenitsyn’s novel is largely concentrated among the 
best educated and also among men in the two major cities, so that when we speak 
of its spread across many age groups, this is mostly within a relatively narrow stratum. 
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Fic. 6.—Knowledge of Virgin Lands Campaign (1954) by cohort, controlled 
for education, gender, and urban/rural location. 


first settlers as “forever inscribed in the memory of the people.” These 
commemorations were widely reported in Soviet newspapers and the pro- 
ceedings were published as a book.” In 1978 Brezhnev published a further 
book focusing on his own leadership role in the Virgin Lands Campaign 
(and virtually ignoring Khrushchev’s role), which was widely read and 
discussed in schools throughout the Soviet Union.”® Thus the Virgin Lands 
Campaign figured in the news for more than two decades, and even in 
the 1980s it was never explicitly repudiated. 

Figure 6 shows a mild but statistically reliable overall curvilinearity in 
knowledge, with a somewhat uneven peak. (The slight U-shape between 
the 1929-32 and 1941-44 cohorts does not approach significance and is 
probably best regarded as due to sampling error.) The main drop in 
knowledge occurs for those born toward the end of the 1950s and later, 
who reached their teenage years after the campaign had trailed off, though 
even the youngest cohorts are more knowledgeable about the Virgin 


* The Great Achievement of the Party and the People: Speeches by Participants in 
the Meeting Held in Alma-Ata on March 15, 1974, to Mark the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the Opening Up of the Virgin Lands (Moscow: N ovosti, 1974), p. 11. 

” The Great Achievement of the Party and the People: Materials from the Ceremonial 
Session in Alma-Ata, 1974 (Moscow: Politizdat, 1974). See newspaper coverage on 
March 15 and 16, 1974, but also throughout the following and preceding weeks. 

8 See, e.g., Uchitel’skaia gazeta, November 11, 14, and 30, 1978, where articles docu- 
ment the extensive use of Brezhnev’s book in secondary schools. 
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Lands Campaign than they are about most other events. Since publicity 
about it continued over a considerable span of time, it is not surprising 
to find less cohort specificity in knowledge scores than that which occurs 
for the events discussed previously. 

In order to connect more specific knowledge to points within the nearly 
three decades that the campaign received public attention, we coded the 
correct/partly correct responses for mentions of the two Soviet leaders 
whose names were associated with the campaign in different periods. The 
170 respondents who mentioned only Khrushchev’s role had a mean age 
of 50 in 1994, indicating that they were 10 in 1954 when the campaign 
began and in their adolescence during its early years. The 142 respondents 
who mentioned only Brezhnev’s role had a mean age of 39, indicating 
that they were age 10 as Brezhnev’s rule began and into early adulthood 
when his book was widely promoted (for the difference in means, t = 6.3; 
df = 305; P < .001). (Only eight respondents mentioned both leaders, and 
their mean age in 1994 is, as might be expected, intermediate: 45.) Thus, 
even though general knowledge of the Virgin Lands Campaign has little 
specific location among cohorts, an important element of that knowledge 
can be tied more closely to personal experience during younger years. Rus- 
sians who were young at the inception of the campaign in the 1950s con- 
tinued to associate it with Khrushchev’s name, despite state and party 
propaganda throughout later years that presented it as largely Brezhnev’s 
doing. Although this can be treated as a cohort effect, it is important to 
recognize that the campaign was aimed primarily at Russian youth; there- 
fore an alternative interpretation is that the content of the event was espe- 
cially relevant to a particular age range, much as was true for Laika and 
Katya Lycheva. 


Yezhovshchina, the “Time of Yezhov” 


No event of the last 60 years experienced more vicissitudes in Russian 
public attention than the Great Purge. The purge itself (1936-38) was 
widely known at the time because of substantial publicity about the activi- 
ties of purported spies, “wreckers,” and other “enemies of the people,” and 
because of the great numbers arrested and imprisoned or executed.” It 


2 The total number of people arrested during 1937-39 is not known, but estimates 
vary from about 3 million to about 8 million. Scholars also disagree about the level 
of fear felt by the Soviet public during the late 1930s, but there is general agreement 
that Soviet citizens were aware of the arrests and trials—whether or not they believed 
such actions were justified. The newspapers printed frequent warnings about the 
threat from “enemies of the people,” reported arrests, and even urged schoolchildren 
to be vigilant against “class enemies.” See, e.g., Pravda, May 10, 12, and June 12 and 
13, 1937. Films like Great Citizen helped to publicize and justify the activities of the 
secret police through their portrayal of evil traitors. 
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Fic. 7.—Knowledge of the Yezhovshchina (1937) by cohort, controlled for edu- 
cation, gender, and urban/rural location. 


was then overshadowed by World War II and the war’s immediate after- 
math, but briefly resonated again with Stalin’s 1953 accusations of a Doc- 
tors’ Plot (which we deal with below). The Great Purge was brought to 
light once more in 1956 through Khrushchev’s “secret speech” condemn- 
ing Stalin at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU and during the subse- 
quent Thaw. It was largely suppressed again for two decades after 
Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964, but finally returned to public view when, 
beginning in 1987, the crimes perpetrated under Stalin received increas- 
ingly open discussion. 

Over this long stretch of time, most cohorts had an opportunity to learn 
at least something about the time of Yezhov, and as noted earlier it turned 
out to be one of the best known events we asked about. Yet the overall 
impression conveyed by figure 7 is of greatest knowledge by those who 
lived through the purge, then a gradual loss of knowledge from that time 
through cohorts more and more distant from it, with no evidence of a 
particular increase as a result of glasnost. Neither distant family memories 
nor very recent revelations could provide for younger cohorts the same 
degree of knowledge possessed by older Russians who had experienced 
the Yezhovshchina. 

The most visible drop in knowledge appears after those who were born 
in 1932 or earlier and were thus five years of age or older during the 
purge.” If we collapse the four oldest cohort categories and compare them 
with the next four also collapsed, the difference is highly significant (P < 
.001). Thus Russians who were alive during the time of Yezhov are more 


* Gorbachev (1996) reports having been much affected at age six by the arrest of his 
grandfather in 1937. 
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knowledgeable than those born even shortly afterward. Within the four 
cohorts alive during the purge, however, there is no clear or significant 
indication of a more limited cohort effect. The Great Purge evidently af- 
fected all cohorts alive at the time to much the same extent in terms of 
later knowledge. The subsequent gradual, rather than precipitous, decline 
suggests later learning, albeit weaker and weaker over time. 

Even though figure 7 shows only a gradual decline over cohorts in the 
“amount” of general knowledge of the Yezhovshchina, we believed that 
more subtle differences in knowledge content might reflect the period in 
which the knowledge was obtained. Khrushchev’s secret speech to the 
Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 was in part a commemoration of the 
victims of the Great Purge, with statements like the following: “Many 
thousands of honest and innocent Communists have died as a result of 
... the fact that all kinds of slanderous ‘confessions’ were accepted, and 
... of the practice of forcing accusations against oneself and others” (Whit- 
ney 1963, p. 231). Khrushchev stopped short, however, of a complete 
condemnation of Stalin, which would have risked undermining the legiti- 
macy of his own power and of the system as a whole. But by the time of 
glasnost in the late 1980s, the victims were long since gone and the empha- 
sis was on the larger evil that had been perpetrated in the name of commu- 
nism over the years and on more general issues of blame and responsi- 
bility. 

We coded all YVezhovshchina responses that had been scored as correct 
or partly correct to create three dichotomous variables (each scored “1” 
for mention of a theme and “0” for lack of mention): 


1. Experience indicates those who spoke in personal terms about indi- 
viduals affected (e.g., “My father was arrested”}, as against those who 
made no such reference. 

2. Victims indicates those who spoke in nonpersonal terms about vic- 
tims of the purge (e.g., “Many innocent people were killed”), as 
against no such reference. 

3. Perpetrators indicates those who referred to the perpetrators of the 
purge (e.g., “Stalin and Yezhov ordered it”), as against no such refer- 
ence. 


A residual code identified responses not classifiable within this scheme. 
Figure 8 shows the use of logistic regression coefficients to graph pre- 
dicted probabilities by cohort for mentions of each of these three themes 


31 Although delivered at a closed session of the CPSU congress, knowledge of the 
speech was quickly transmitted through party organizations across the country. 
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Fic. 8.—Male Muscovites’ predicted probabilities of mentioning three compo- 
nents of the Yezhovshchina. (Probabilities are predicted using logistic regression, 
with Ns based on correct/partly correct responses.) 


in identifications of the Yezhovshchina.” We naturally anticipated and 
found mentions of personal experience to be largely restricted to the older 
end of the cohort continuum, with no substantial drop until after the 
1929-32 cohort that was in early childhood (five to eight years old) at the 
height of the purge. The victims curve is similar in that it shows a general 
decline from the earliest to the most recent cohorts, but with an interesting 
exception: an upward bulge for the 1933 to 1944 cohorts, with the peak 
for ages 16 to 19 at the time of Khrushchev’s extraordinary speech to the 
Twentieth Party Congress. (If we focus on the bulge itself—the four co- 
horts demarcated by 1929 at one end and 1948 at the other—the quadratic 
term consistent with curvilinearity is significant at P < .02). It appears 
that an emphasis on victims comes partly from those young when the 
purge occurred (though our sample lacks Russians who were already old 
during the purge, so we cannot say how such people would have an- 
swered), and then again draws from Russians in their youth at the time 
of Khrushchev’s 1956 speech. 


* A small proportion of respondents (6.3%) mentioned more than one of the three 
themes. However, making the curves mutually exclusive by omitting overlaps or as- 
signing them arbitrarily to particular categories does not alter the picture, and the 
overlap is conservative by reducing slightly the differences among the curves. In the 
figure we plot predicted probabilities of mentioning each of the individual components 
by cohort, with education controlled, for male Muscovites. Predicted probabilities for 
the other gender/residence groups follow a similar pattern. (Note that the base Ns in 
fig. 8 are smaller than in other figures, since only correct/partly correct responses are 
included.) 
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Finally, the perpetrators curve presents a quite different pattern: rela- 
tively low for the older cohorts and rising toward the younger cohorts, 
with maximum mentions by those born in the 1960s and therefore in their 
late teens and twenties when glasnost led toward the full rediscovery of 
this history. The tendency of younger people to focus on perpetrators 
probably indicates their assimilation of the Yezhovshchina to the more 
general emphasis during glasnost on Stalinist crimes, which were not lim- 
ited to the 1936-38 purge. Furthermore, the sharp drop in mentions of 
any of the three themes by the youngest cohort—born in 1973-76 and 
thus coming of age after the end of glasnost and indeed after the end of 
communist rule—indicates that they tended to give only vague responses 
like “repressions” that were coded into the residual variable.” The focus 
of this youngest cohort was on the present and the future, not on what 
to them was the distant past. Thus youthful age does seem to play a dis- 
tinctive role here in terms of the content of the knowledge absorbed for 
the Yezhovshchina. This supports the idea suggested in our discussion of 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich: it is especially during a time of 
social upheaval that youth—lacking a personally experienced foothold in 
the past—becomes the part of the population most open to new ways of 
thinking. 


The Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 


The Twentieth Congress of the CPSU, at which Khrushchev gave his 
speech condemning Stalin’s crimes, occurred in 1956. The most visible 
change in figure 9 occurs for Russians born after 1948, a point that sepa- 
rates those alive and over age eight at the time of the congress from those 
who came later.* This difference between two levels of knowledge is 
highly significant (P < .001), and it accounts for most of the overall highly 
significant linear trend for the entire figure. (If the bridging 1949-52 co- 
hort is omitted, neither of the two parts of the figure taken alone shows 
a significant linear trend.) We can also see that among Russians alive and 
beyond early childhood at the time of the speech, those who were 40 were 


33 Responses classified as residual (37% of all nonzero answers) occurred about equally 
across cohorts, except that their proportion (of correct/partly correct responses) rises 
sharply for the youngest cohort, indicating that what was transmitted to young Rus- 
sians in the late 1980s and early 1990s was a general sense of Stalinist repression, 
without much detail learned or remembered. 

34 We do not assume that many eight year olds were paying attention to the Twentieth 
Party Congress, but reports of Khrushchev’s speech circulated widely following the 
congress, and by then older children could have learned about it through their families 
and others. There were some 1,500 delegates to the congress, including prominent 
foreign communists. 
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FIG. 9.—Knowledge of the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU (1956) by cohort, 
controlled for education, gender, and urban/rural location. 


as knowledgeable as those who were much younger. Unlike Laika and 
Katya Lycheva, nothing about the secret speech focused specifically on 
youth; indeed it clearly drew on memories dating back to the Great Purge. 
It is simplest to see figure 9 as presenting a period effect on those alive 
in 1956, with diminished knowledge for all those who came on the scene 
later. (The slight rise at the younger end of the cohort continuum may 
reflect information gained during glasnost, but it does not approach sig- 
nificance and without further evidence cannot be distinguished from sam- 
pling error.) 

It is useful to note that the oldest cohort, born 1902—20, is among the 
most knowledgeable with regard to the Twentieth Congress. If we take 
their median birth year of 1916 to locate them in time, then they would 
have been 40 years old at the point of Khrushchev’s speech to the con- 
gress, well beyond any definition of early adulthood. Yet by contrast they 
were relatively low in knowledge of Laika (fig. 1), an event that occurred 
at almost the same point in time (1957) as the congress (1956), which ar- 
gues against treating their knowledge of the congress as due simply to a 
general period effect covering all events. Instead, we interpret their unusu- 
ally knowledgeable position on the Twentieth Party Congress as drawing 
on its clear connection to the Great Purge in 1937 when this oldest cohort 
was about 21 years of age. Following this reasoning, we would also ex- 
pect—and do find—this same cohort to be among the more knowledge- 
able about the Solzhenitsyn novel and about the Doctors’ Plot, both of 
which related to—and resonated with—the time of Yezhov. (The only 
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Fic. 10.—Knowledge of the Doctors’ Plot (1953) by cohort, controlled for edu- 
cation, gender, and urban/rural location. 


other event that has a similarly high level for the oldest cohort is the 
Prague Spring, which also may have been seen by some as connected to 
repressive action.) For all other events—Laika, Katya Lycheva, the Cu- 
ban Missile Crisis, and to some extent the Virgin Lands Campaign—the 
oldest cohort is among the less knowledgeable. 


The Doctors’ Plot 


In 1953, Stalin attacked Kremlin physicians with the fabricated claim that 
they were attempting to destroy party and military leaders. The “Doctors’ 
Plot” was seen at the time as the ominous beginning of a new purge, quite 
possibly to be as pervasive—had Stalin lived—as the 1936—38 terror (Ria- 
sanovsky 1993). The drop in knowledge of the Doctors’ Plot shown in 
figure 10 occurs mainly after the 1949-52 cohort, which is puzzling in 
terms of period effects since that cohort would have been too young to 
have experienced even through their parents’ eyes what was happening 
at the national level. Once Stalin was dead, the supposed plot would prob- 
ably have had fewer long-term reverberations than did Khrushchev’s 
speech to the Twentieth Congress, although we note that overall knowl- 
edge levels for these two events are similar. The period effect represented 
by separation between the two levels of knowledge in figure 10 is highly 
significant (P < .001), and this holds regardless of how the 1949-52 cohort 
is classified, though we remain unable to explain the level of the 1949- 
52 cohort as such. 
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Fic. 11.—Knowledge of the Prague Spring (1968) by cohort, controlled for edu- 
cation, gender, and urban/rural location. 


We did not find evidence even for the Yezhovshchina of a change in 
levels of overall knowledge directly attributable to glasnost, and thus its 
absence in the case of the Doctors’ Plot is not surprising. What we do 
have for the latter is evidence of the loss of important knowledge content 
by young people. The supposed plot had been characterized by Stalin as 
a Zionist conspiracy, and it had a clear anti-Semitic emphasis. Mentions 
of anti-Semitism had been one element in our correctness coding, but only 
153 out of the 931 responses coded as correct/partly correct included such 
a mention. Using these 931 nonzero responses, there is a significant associ- 
ation (P < .02) between membership in older cohorts and mentions that 
Jews were a special target of the Doctors’ Plot.” Evidently, younger Rus- 
sians simply assimilated the Doctors’ Plot to Stalinist purges more gener- 
ally and were less aware of its anti-Jewish emphasis. 


A Final Puzzle: The Prague Spring 


The last of our nine events represented the attempted liberalization in 
1968 of the oppressive communist regime in Czechoslovakia, which was 
swiftly put down by Soviet-led military force, justified as essential for the 
defense of socialism. Alternative views were available during glasnost, 
but would not have been salient to much of the public at that late point. 
There appear to be two knowledge peaks for this event in figure 11. The 


* This calculation is based on logistic regression, controlled for education, gender, 


and urban/rural location. For the analysis we omitted 21 respondents who identified 
themselves as Jews on a question about nationality. 
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clearer one is for the 1941 to 1952 cohorts, who were 16-27 at the point 
that the Soviet Union crushed the attempt by reformers in Czechoslovakia 
to create “socialism with a human face”; thus this part of the figure can be 
interpreted as a critical age cohort effect, with the event having maximum 
impact on those who were young at the time of the Prague Spring. (Using 
the range between the 1933—36 cohort and the 1957—60 cohort, P < .001 
for the quadratic term.) 

The second slightly lower peak is for the 1925-32 cohorts, hich: were 
much older in 1968, well beyond usual definitions of a critical age and an 
age group not obviously connected to the event in terms of its specific 
content. If we could regard this peak as due to sampling error, we could 
treat the higher knowledge of all cohorts born before 1957 as reflecting a 
more general period effect, as occurs for most other events. However, the 
quadratic term for the range between 1921 and 1936 reaches significance 
(P = .020), which cautions against dismissing the second peak too easily. 
Likewise, the drop in knowledge for those in the 1933—40 cohorts cannot 
readily be treated as chance (the range from 1929-32 to 1941-44 also 
produces a significant quadratic term). Thus it is necessary to leave this 
final figure without an adequate and testable interpretation, allowing for 
the possibility of either an unusual chance occurrence or a substantive 
explanation not yet discovered.’ 


The Two Meanings of Education 


The strongest associations with knowledge shown earlier in table 2 are 
those for educational attainment, but we proposed that this variable be 
conceptualized as having two different meanings.” The high associations, 
we believe, reflect not the content of schooling, but rather the greater 
knowledge of the world open to those with intellectual and informational 
resources and interests that enabled them to learn beyond what was offi- 
cially available to the general Russian public. 


36 There is one other finding with regard to both the Prague Spring and the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, the two items that focused on events outside the Soviet Union. For 
most events we find a regular ordering of knowledge with Moscow at the top, St. 
Petersburg second, other urban areas third, and rural areas least knowledgeable. But 
for these two foreign events, St. Petersburg residents show as much (the Prague 
Spring) or more (Cuban Missile Crisis) knowledge than do Muscovites. Such greater 
knowledge of foreign happenings is consistent with St. Petersburg’s historical west- 
ward orientation, as well as with its tendency to support radical reformers (e.g., in 
the 1989 election). 

37 Note that table 2 presents estimated zero-order and adjusted magnitudes of associa- 
tion but does not show direction or assume linearity; however, graphing indicates 
that all the relations involving education are clearly positive and reveal only trivial 
departures from monotonicity: 
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Thus the strongest association (both n and Bin table 2) is with knowl- 
edge of Solzhenitsyn’s harshly realistic novel One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, the least-known event in table 1. This is not simply a matter 
of specialized interest in serious literature, for close behind it in size of 
associations with education is knowledge of the Doctors’ Plot.” Neither 
of these events was treated in schools or in the mass media in the period 
after its initial occurrence and prior to the advent of glasnost. 

In its other meaning, education refers to the deliberate socialization of 
the young. Where primary and secondary levels of schooling are wide- 
spread and centrally controlled, as was true in the Soviet Union, such 
socialization, importantly aided by the controlled mass media, should 
show up in the form of low levels of association between years of educa- 
tion and knowledge of events deemed favorable to the country’s image. 
Virtually the entire population will have been encouraged to learn about 
such events. This applies to three events in table 1 that were enthusiasti- 
cally promoted by the regime: Laika, Katya Lycheva, and the Virgin 
Lands Campaign. These three present the lowest associations with years 
of schooling (both y and Dm table 2), but this indicates the pervasiveness 
of direct socializing effects rather than their absence.” More generally, the 
greater the knowledge shown for an event in table 1, the less is its associa- 
tion with years of schooling: the correlation (r) between the sizes of the 
weighted knowledge scores in table 1 and the sizes of the nine Bs for educa- 
tion in table 2 is -.61 (P =.079; N = 9), with the correlation using nonzero 
scores almost the same (-.59). 

We cannot disentangle media and school effects very well, but since 
some effects on knowledge are concentrated in a very young part of the 
population (Laika) and other effects show relatively little specificity by 
age (the Virgin Lands Campaign), we suspect that teaching through the 
media is at least as important as teaching in schools. 


CONCLUSION 


Our study focused on two factors that influenced knowledge of past events 
by ordinary Russians in 1994: their education, represented by years of 


3 A significant cohort-education interaction (P < .001) when graphed indicates that 
it is lower educational levels whose knowledge appears especially traceable to the 
time of Stalin’s announcement of the Doctors’ Plot; at higher educational levels, 
knowledge is not so tied to the date of Stalin’s fabricated claim. 

» This cannot be the whole story, since especially for Laika and Katya Lycheva there 
are many Russians in the critical cohorts who were scored zero. However, urban/ 
rural location and advanced education also contribute to scores; for Katya Lycheva, 
e.g., ignorance disappears almost completely among the small number of young, highly 
educated Muscovites. 
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schooling, and their location in time, represented by birth cohort. Neither 
is as simple as it appears on first consideration. 


Education 


Events like the dog Laika’s orbit in Sputnik 2 were favorable to the repu- 
tation of the Soviet regime and therefore publicized by the state-controlled 
media and schools. Knowledge of these events has a relatively low correla- 
tion with years of schooling, because most Russians were exposed to them 
early on regardless of their eventual educational attainment. Other events, , 
like Solzhenitsyn’s novel, suppressed over a long period by the regime, 
show stronger associations with educational attainment. This is not be- 
cause they were studied at higher levels of schooling, but because individ- 
uals who achieved advanced education could develop the critical capacity 
and resources to gain information about the world in ways not sanctioned 
by the regime. Individuals with high levels of education are less limited 
to their own personal experience, and in this sense education acts to reduce 
cohort effects. 

Our distinction between two meanings of education is a relative one, 
for all events show a significant and monotonic association between years 
of schooling and knowledge. But the distinction suggests that even in a 
society where the state controls virtually all forms of media and instruc- 
tion, those who develop greater cognitive sophistication can acquire 
knowledge beyond and around officially available information. This 
should be even more true today with the increasing difficulty of closing 
a country’s borders to satellite broadcasting and to the Internet, both of 
which are apt to be most accessible to those with greater education. More- 
over, to the extent that greater cognitive sophistication develops, restraints 
are placed on the kind of elite manipulation of collective memory that is 
described by historians like Bodnar (1992) and Hobsbawm and Ranger 
(1983). 


Age 

Our findings about age-related effects are more complex and require con- 
sideration of three distinct processes, though more than one might operate 
at the same time. One process is essentially a period effect: individuals 
alive when an event occurs are more knowledgeable than those born even 
soon after the event has ended. In our data, we find evidence that this 
process applies to knowledge of Laika, the Cuban Missile Crisis, One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, the Yezhovshchina, the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the CPSU, and the Doctors’ Plot. Its application to the Prague 
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Spring is more uncertain, and it is difficult to apply at all to Katya Ly- 
cheva and the Virgin Lands Campaign, since no respondents in our sam- 
ple were born after the two events ended. 

Cohort effects of two different kinds point to the other two processes. 
One, which is limited but clear in our data, is the intrinsic interest that 
certain events hold for particular age groups. This is shown most dramati- 
cally for two events, both of which were simple in nature and highly publi- 
cized by the government: the dog Laika, known especially by those who 
were very young children at the time, and the girl diplomat Katya Ly- 
cheva, where knowledge is highest among those who were adolescent girls 
at the time. Earlier findings on Americans’ knowledge of the Vietnam 
War and of Woodstock also point to the importance of event content for 
particular ages (Jennings 1996; Schuman et al. 1997). 

Our strongest evidence for the other process—adolescence and early 
adulthood as a generic critical developmental stage for acquiring knowl- 
edge and therefore producing later cohort effects—occurs with the novel 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. The publication of Solzhenitsyn’s 
writings toward the end of glasnost seems to have aroused interest and 
created knowledge specifically for young Russians. Since neither the novel 
nor other works by Solzhenitsyn had special relevance to youth as such, 
it seems likely that knowledge in this case reflects the classic primacy 
process discussed by Mannheim. We can state as a further proposition 
that it is primarily at a point of radical change that new ideas are espe- 
cially appealing to youth. During such periods, older people can still cling 
for a time to the world as they knew it, but those too young to be anchored 
in the past are open to learning quickly from new events. As Swidler (1986) 
argues, it is precisely the young who bear the lowest costs of acquiring 
new “strategies of action” that may be symbolized by cultural knowledge 
during unsettled times.” 

We also found evidence for more subtle cohort effects in the detailed 
content of knowledge; for example, even though the Great Purge of the 
1930s is widely known among Russians from different cohorts, the older 
Russians we interviewed focused more on those who were victims of the 
Purge and younger Russians more on those who were the perpetrators. 
Subtle cohort differences within larger period effects occurred as well for 
knowledge of the Virgin Lands Campaign and of the Doctors’ Plot. 


“A further example by Norbert Elias that is analogous to the Russian case concerns 
the shift toward “informalization” by young Germans to distinguish themselves from 
Germans who had lived through World War I and the end of the Third Reich (Gouds- 
blom and Mennell 1998). 
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Larger Theoretical Issues 


Our findings have implications for several larger issues. First, we have 
treated our study of collective knowledge as part of broader research ef- 
forts on collective memory, yet our results show less evidence of the impor- 
tance of a critical age than was true of some previous research (e.g., Schu- 
man and Scott 1989; Scott and Zac 1993). There is a significant difference, 
however, between the two types of inquiry. The earlier work on collective 
memories allowed respondents to produce their own spontaneous memo- 
ries of any public events that they personally considered important. Our 
research on knowledge called for correct accounts of events that we chose 
and presented, regardless of whether they would have occurred to respon- 
dents and irrespective of when they happened in the course of or even 
before a respondent’s own lifetime. Thus, personal memories may refer 
back primarily to experiences during one’s adolescence or early adult- 
hood, while objective knowledge more easily spans all the events experi- 
enced over a lifetime, as well as reaching backward to a past not directly 
experienced by the individual. 

This distinction suggests that although the term “collective memory” is 
useful for conceptualizing the broad area into which our and other re- 
search falls, the term does not point unambiguously to particular phenom- 
ena at either the individual or the cultural level. At the individual level, 
what are produced as memories, shared or otherwise, are always in part 
a function of the type of questions posed and of the setting in which the 
remembering takes place (e.g., as Halbwachs would urge, who else is pres- 
ent). At the cultural level, it at least equally difficult to specify a unique 
collective memory: what are said to be “publicly available symbols” are 
inevitably a function of what particular researchers define as “publicly 
available.” Thus, some information about the Doctors’ Plot was available 
to some Russians at the time it occurred, as well as later during Khrush- 
chev’s Thaw, and it was also brought up again openly during glasnost; yet 
it was not effectively “available” to those too preoccupied with economic 
survival to be attentive, or to those living in rural areas cut off from dis- 
cussions in urban Russia, or to others for many different reasons. Both 
at the individual and the cultural level, what is seen to be a particular 
collective memory is always partly—though certainly not wholly—a func- 
tion of decisions made by the researcher. 

Certain of our results also have implications for another issue involving 
collective memory: the debate over “presentism”—the question of how 
much our knowledge about the past is constructed to meet present needs 
and problems, without much concern for objective information about past 
events (Schwartz 1990). We found that at least for older Russians, the 
past was retained in their memories of Khrushchev’s role in the Virgin 
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Lands Campaign, even though during the long years after his ouster the 
Soviet government made an effort to connect the campaign exclusively 
to Brezhnev. Such official efforts at redefinition had their major impact 
on young people learning about the campaign for the first time, but did 
not change the knowledge of those whose learning dated from an earlier 
point. Similarly, older Russians retained knowledge of the anti-Semitic 
emphasis of the Doctors’ Plot, but younger Russians assimilated the plot 
to Stalinist purges more generally and were ignorant of its anti-Semitic 
focus. Thus, crucial information about the past is most easily lost when 
cohorts who directly experienced an event are replaced by new cohorts 
who can learn about it only secondhand. 

Does our study of the knowledge of a cross-section of Russians tell us 
anything about their attitudes and actions toward a new event? Sociolo- 
gists working in the area of neoinstitutionalism call for connecting norms 
and beliefs to actions in institutional contexts (Nee 1998). We were able 
to investigate one such possible connection: that between knowledge of 
the Great Purge of the 1930s and self-reported voting preference in the 
1993 Russian parliamentary election. Virtually all correct/partly correct 
responses about the Great Purge had treated it as a time of persecution 
and repression; hence we hypothesized that those who showed the most 
knowledge of that traumatic time should have been most likely to favor 
democratically oriented parties in the 1993 election. We used logistic re- 
gression to predict voting preference for the most democratic parties (V = 
410) versus all other positions (V = 2,011 for centrists, communists, 
nationalists, and nonvoters combined), controlling for age, education, 
gender, and urban/rural location, and found the hypothesized relation 
(P < .03). If the democratic and centrist parties are combined in order to 
increase the N of voting in a relatively democratic direction, the relation 
is still more reliable (P < .001). Although any such correlational result is 
open to more than one causal interpretation, the finding is consistent with 
the proposition that knowledge of this single but important event from 
the 1930s had implications for behavior in an institutional context in 1993. 

Finally, we should acknowledge that our conclusions about collective 
knowledge are based on asking about nine specific events in one country 
at one point in time, albeit with some support from previous studies. How 
far the results can be generalized to other cases remains to be seen. But 
in emphasizing the importance of personal experience in all three types 
of age-related processes, we return to the spirit of Mannheim’s larger theo- 
retical exposition of generational effects. More crucial to his approach 
than the focus on a “critical age” was the distinction of “generation as an 
actuality” from generation as “a mere location phenomenon” (1952, p. 
303)—with the former requiring “participation in [a] common destiny.” 
That distinction invites the emphasis on event meaning that we have used 
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to modify a purely developmental approach to understanding how knowl- 
edge is acquired and remembered. 
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This article proposes a general theoretical framework for under- 
standing the concept of “class compromise” in terms of.a “reverse- 
J” model of the relationship between the associational power of 
workers and the interests of capitalists: increases in working-class 
power adversely affect capitalist-class interests until such power 
crosses some intermediate threshold beyond which further increases 
in working-class power are potentially beneficial to capitalists’ inter- 
ests. This article argues that the reverse-J curve is itself the result 
of two distinct kinds of effects of workers’ power on capitalists’ in- 
terests: one, a negative effect, in which workers’ power undermines 
the capacity of capitalists to unilaterally make various kinds of deci- 
sions, and the second, a positive effect, in which workers’ power 
helps capitalists solve the various kinds of collective action problems 
they face. 


The concept of “class compromise” invokes three quite distinct images. 
In the first, class compromise is an illusion. Leaders of working-class orga- 
nizations—especially unions and parties—strike opportunistic deals with 
the capitalist class that promise general benefits for workers but that, in 
the end, are largely empty. Class compromises are, at their core, one-sided 
capitulations rather than reciprocal bargains embodying mutual conces- 
sions. 

In the second image, class compromises are like stalemates on a battle- 
field. Two armies of roughly similar strength are locked in battle. Each 
is sufficiently strong to impose severe costs on the other; neither is strong 
enough to definitively vanquish the opponent. In such a situation of stale- 
mate, the contending forces may agree to a “compromise”: to refrain from 
mutual damage in exchange for concessions on both sides. The concessions 
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are real, not phoney, even if they are asymmetrical. Still, they do not con- 
stitute a process of real cooperation between opposing class forces. This 
outcome can be referred to as a “negative class compromise.” 

The third image sees class compromise as a form of mutual cooperation 
between opposing classes. This is not simply a situation of a balance of 
power in which the outcome of conflict falls somewhere between a com- 
plete victory or a complete defeat for either party. Rather, here there is 
a possibility of a non-zero-sum game between workers and capitalists, a 
game in which both parties can improve their position through various 
forms of active, mutual cooperation. This outcome can be called a “posi- 
tive class compromise.” 

The basic objective of this article is to explore the theoretical logic of 
positive class compromises and to propose a general model of the condi- 
tions conducive to them in developed capitalist societies. The article will 
not attempt a systematic empirical investigation, although empirical illus- 
trations will be used to clarify elements of the model. The premise of the 
analysis is that so long as capitalism in one form or another is the only 
historically available way of organizing an economy, a positive class com- 
promise—if it is achievable—will generally constitute the most advanta- 
geous context for the improvement of the material interests and life cir- 
cumstances of ordinary people. If one is interested in advancing such 
interests, therefore, it is important to understand the conditions that facili- 
tate or hinder the prospects for positive class compromise. 

The central argument I will make is that the possibilities for stable, 
positive class compromise generally hinge on the relationship between the 
associational power of the working class and the material interests of capi- 
talists. The conventional wisdom among both neoclassical economists and 
traditional Marxists is that, in general, there is an inverse relationship 
between these two variables: increases in the power of workers adversely 
affect the interests of capitalists (see fig. 1). The rationale for this view 
is straightforward for Marxist scholars: since the profits of capitalists are 
closely tied to the exploitation of workers, the material interests of workers 
and capitalists are inherently antagonistic. Anything that strengthens the 
capacity of workers to struggle for and realize their interests, therefore, 
negatively affects the interests of capitalists. The conventional argument 
by neoclassical economists is somewhat less straightforward, for they deny 
that in a competitive equilibrium workers are exploited by capitalists. 
Nevertheless, working-class associational power is seen as interfering with 
the efficient operation of labor markets by making wages harder to adjust 
downward when needed and by making it harder for employers to fire 
workers. Unions and other forms of working-class power are seen as forms 
of monopolistic power within markets, and like all such practices, they 
generate monopoly rents and inefficient allocations. As a result, unionized 
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workers are able to extort a monopoly rent in the form of higher wages 
at the expense of both capitalists and nonunionized workers. 

This article explores an alternative understanding of the relationship 
between workers’ power and capitalists’ interests: instead of an inverse 
relationship, this alternative postulates a curvilinear reverse-J relation- 
ship (see fig. 2).2 As in the conventional wisdom, capitalist-class inter- 
ests are best satisfied when the working class is highly disorganized: when 
workers compete with each other in an atomized way and lack significant 
forms of associational power. As working-class power increases, capital- 
ist-class interests are initially adversely affected. However, once working- 
class power crosses some threshold, working-class associational power be- 
gins to have positive effects on capitalists’ interests. As we shall see in 
more detail below, these conditions allow for significant gains in produc- 
tivity and rates of profit due to such things as high levels of bargained 


2 The reverse-J shaped relationship between working-class power and capitalists’ in- 
terests was first suggested to me in an article by Joel Rogers (1990). 
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cooperation between workers and capitalists, rationalized systems of skill 
upgrading and job training, enhanced capacity for solving macroeconomic 
problems, and a greater willingness of workers to accept technological 
change given the relative job security they achieve because of union pro- 
tections. The upward-bending part of the curve, where increases in work- 
ing-class power have positive effects on capitalist-class interests, generates 
conditions for positive class compromise. The goal of this article, then, is 
to elaborate a general theoretical model of the causal processes underlying 
the relation presented in figure 2. 

` The first section of this article briefly defines the core concepts used 
in the analysis. The second section situates the problem of positive class 
compromise within a broader literature on interclass cooperation, labor 
relations, and economic governance. The next section then frames the 
problem of class compromise in terms of various possible game-theory 
models of the interactions of workers and capitalists. With this game- 
theoretic background, the fourth section elaborates general theoretical 
arguments about the underlying mechanisms for the reverse-J model of 
positive class compromise. The last section concludes the article with a 
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somewhat speculative discussion of the impact of globalization on the 
prospects of class compromise. 


CORE CONCEPTS AND METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


Some of the concepts used in this article do not have transparent mean- 
ings. In particular, the concepts of “class,” “interests,” and “power” are 
all highly contested. I will not attempt to elaborate analytically precise 
definitions of any of these concepts here, but some brief clarifications are 
necessary. 

Class.—The meaning of class and its related concepts—class structure, 
class struggle, class formation, class compromise—can be analyzed at var- 
ious levels of abstraction. For some purposes, it is important to deploy a 
highly differentiated class concept that elaborates a complex set of con- 
crete locations within class structures. My work on the problem of the 
“middle class” and “contradictory locations within class relations” would 
be an example of such an analysis (Wright 1985, 1997). For some prob- 
lems, the causal processes cannot be properly studied without specifying 
a range of fine-grained differentiations and divisions within classes on the 
basis of such things as sector, status, gender, and race. For other purposes, 
however, it is appropriate to use a much more abstract, simplified class 
concept, revolving around the central polarized class relation of capital- 
ism: capitalists and workers. This is the class concept I will use in most 
of this article. 

In a stylized Marxian manner, I will define capitalists as those people 
who own and control the capital used in production and workers as all 
employees excluded from such ownership and control. In this abstract 
analysis of class structure, I will assume that these are mutually exclusive 
categories. There is thus no middle class as such. No workers own any 
stock. Executives, managers, and professionals in firms are either amal- 
gamated into the capitalist class by virtue of their ownership of stock and 
command of production, or they are simply part of the “working class” 
as employees. Of course, this is unrealistic. My claim, however, is that 
this abstract, polarized description of class relations in capitalism can still 
be useful in clarifying real mechanisms that actual actors face and is thus 
a useful point of departure for developing a theory of class compromise.’ 


3 The claim that this abstract polarized concept of class is analytically useful may be 
controversial. Given that actual capitalist firms engaging in complex strategies and 
bargaining with their employees encounter considerable heterogeneity, and this heter- 
ogeneity in fact does matter for the optimal profit maximizing strategy of the firm, it 
may seem illegitimate to bracket such complexity in favor of a simple model of capital 
and labor. As in all attempts at elaborating theoretical models, the appropriate level 
of abstraction is a matter of contestation. 
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Interests. —Throughout this article, our attention will be restricted to 
what can be narrowly termed the “material interests” of people by virtue 
of their class location, or what I will refer to in shorthand as “class inter- 
ests.”4 In general, I will make two radical simplifying assumptions about 
the nature of these interests: first, that class interests can be reduced to a 
single quantitative dimension so that one can talk about the extent to 
which the interests of the members of a class are realized; and second, 
that all people in a given class location share the same class interests. Both 
of these assumptions are problematic when we study concrete capitalist 
societies but, as in the adoption of a simple polarized class structure con- 
cept, are useful simplifications for the present analytical purposes. 

Power.—Like “interests,” “power” is used in many different ways in 
social theory. In the context of class analysis, power can be thought of as 
the capacity of individuals and organizations to realize class interests. 
Insofar as the interests of people in different classes—say workers and 
capitalists—are opposed to each other, this implies that the capacity of 
workers to realize their class interests depends in part on their capacity to 
counter the power of capitalists. Power, in this context, is thus a relational 
concept. 

In this article, our concern is mainly with what I will term working- 
class “associational” power—the various forms of power that result from 
the formation of collective organizations of workers. This includes such 
things as unions and parties but may also include a variety of other forms, 
such as works councils or forms of institutional representation of workers 
on boards of directors in schemes of worker codetermination, or even, in 
certain circumstances, community organizations. Associational power is 
to be contrasted with what can be termed “structural power”—power that 
results simply from the location of workers within the economic system. 
The power of workers as individuals that results directly from tight labor 
markets or from the strategic location of a particular group of workers 
within a key industrial sector would constitute instances of structural 
power. While such structural power may itself influence associational 
power, I will focus in this article on associational power as such. 

The models examined here do not directly concern the role of associa- 
tional power of capitalists in the formation of class compromise. As the 
literature on neocorporatism has pointed out, there are certain institu- 


* When I speak of “class interests,” I will always mean the interests of people deter- 
mined by their location in the class structure. I do not believe that classes as collective 
entities have “interests” in a literal sense. Of course, individuals may have interests 
in the strength of the collective organizations of classes, and the class interests of 
individuals may be contingent upon the security of the interests of other members of 
the same class, but this still does not mean that classes as collectivities have “interests.” 
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tional settings of class compromise in which the associational power of 
employers plays a pivotal role (Streeck and Schmitter 1985; Streeck 1992; 
Pontusson 1997), and there will be places in the discussion where reference 
will be made to the role of such associations. Our concern, however, is 
not with capitalists’ associational power, as such, but with the ways in 
which working-class associational power has an impact on the interests 
of capitalists. 

There is no implication in the analysis that workers’ associational 
power is entirely exogenous to the processes investigated. While I will 
concentrate on the ways in which increases in workers’ power can posi- 
tively benefit capitalists’ interests, it may also be the case that part of the 
explanation for the level of workers’ associational power is precisely the 
existence of this beneficial effect and, conversely, that the erosion of such 
beneficial effects may itself contribute to the decline of workers’ power. 
To the extent that the intensity of resistance by capitalists, individually 
and collectively, to workers’ attempts at creating and sustaining associa- 
tional power itself partially depends upon the potential benefits to capital 
of such power, the extent of workers’ power will in part be a function of 
capitalists’ interests. In any case, this article does not attempt to develop 
a dynamic theory of the causes of working-class power but merely of the 
effects of such power on capitalists’ interests. 


Sites of Class Compromise 


Class struggle and compromise do not occur within an amorphous “soci- 
ety” but within specific institutional contexts—firms, markets, states. The 
real mechanisms that generate the reverse-J curve in figure 2 are embed- 
ded in such institutional contexts. Three institutional spheres within 
which class struggles occur and class compromises are forged are particu- 
larly important and are defined below. 

The sphere of exchange.—This concerns, above all, the labor market 
and various other kinds of commodity markets. In some situations, finan- 
cial markets may also be an arena within which class conflicts occur and 
class compromises are forged. 

The sphere of production.—This concerns what goes on inside of firms 
once workers are hired and capital invested. Conflicts over the labor pro- 
cess and technology are the characteristic examples. 

The sphere of politics. —Class conflict and class compromise also occur 
within the state over the formation and implementation of state policies 
and the administration of various kinds of state-enforced rules. 

There is a rough correspondence between each of these institutional 
spheres of class conflict and class compromise and characteristic kinds of 
working-class collective organizations: labor unions are the characteristic 
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associational form for conflict and compromise in the sphere of exchange; 
works councils and related associations are the characteristic form within 
the sphere of production; and political parties are the characteristic form 
within the sphere of politics. 

The central task of our analysis, then, is to examine the mechanisms 
that enable these different forms of working-class associational power— 
unions, works councils, parties—to forge positive class compromises 
within the spheres of exchange, production, and politics. 


SITUATING THE CONCEPT OF CLASS COMPROMISE 


In the most abstract and general terms, class compromise—whether posi- 
tive or negative—can be defined as a situation in which some kind of 
quid pro quo is established between conflicting classes in which, in one 
way or another, people in each class make “concessions” in favor of the 
interests of people in the opposing class.5 The “compromise” in class com- 
promise is a compromise of class-based interests—members of each class 
give up something of value. Class compromise is thus always defined 
against a counterfactual in which such concessions are not made. Typi- 
cally, this is a situation in which the use of threats, force, and resistance 
plays a more prominent active role in class interactions. 

Defined in this way, the idea of class compromise is closely linked to 
Gramsci’s (1971) concept of “hegemony.” Gramsci uses the concept of he- 
gemony to distinguish two general conditions of capitalist society. In a 
nonhegemonic system, capitalist-class relations are reproduced primarily 
through the direct, despotic use of coercion. In a hegemonic system, in 
contrast, class relations are sustained in significant ways through the ac- 
tive consent of people in the subordinate classes. Coercion is still present 
as a background condition—hegemony is “protected by the armor of coer- 
cion” in Gramsci’s famous phrase—but it is not continually deployed ac- 
tively to control people’s actions. To quote Adam Przeworski (1985, p. 
136), “A hegemonic system is, for Gramsci, a capitalist society in which 
capitalists exploit with consent of the exploited.” For hegemony to be sus- 
tained over time, there must be, in Przeworski’s (1985, pp. 133-69) apt 
expression, “material bases of consent.” This, in turn, requires some sort 
of class compromise: “the fact of hegemony presupposes that account be 
taken of the interests and the tendencies of the groups over which hegem- 
ony is to be exercised, and that a certain compromise equilibrium should 


5 Although the actual term “class compromise” appears mainly within the Marxian 
tradition of social theory, the substantive idea has much broader currency. I will not 
limit the discussion here to instances where the term is explicitly deployed. 
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Pro 3.—The conceptual space of class compromise 


be formed—in other words, that the leading group should make sacrifices 
of an economic-corporate kind” (Gramsci 1971, p. 161). 

Gramsci developed the concept of class compromise in only a sketchy 
and fragmented form. The scholar who has most systematically and rigor- 
ously elaborated this concept is Przeworski. Przeworski makes the central 
quid pro quo of class compromise explicit: “Given the uncertainty whether 
and how capitalists would invest profits, any class compromise must con- 
sist of the following elements: workers consent to profit as an institution, 
that is, they behave in such a manner as to make positive rates of profit 
possible; and capitalists commit themselves to some rate of transformation 
of profits into wage increases and some rate of investment out of profits” 
(Przeworski 1985, p. 182). 

Przeworski’s formulation here is close to what I have called “negative 
class compromise,” insofar as he emphasizes the abstention of workers 
from levels of militancy that would interfere with the production of profits 
in exchange for material concessions by capitalists. Elsewhere, he explores 
the positive face of class compromise in his analysis of how Keynesianism, 
backed by organized labor and social-democratic parties in the advanced 
capitalist countries in the post-World War II period, expanded aggregate 
demand in ways that ultimately benefited capitalists as well as laborers 
(Przeworski 1985, pp. 205-11). The model of class compromise that I de- 
velop in this article can be viewed as an extension and reformulation of 
Przeworski’s core idea through the elaboration of this positive side of class 
compromise. 

Before examining the details of this model, it will be useful to situate 
it within a broader array of alternative treatments of the problem of coop- 
eration and compromise among class actors. Figure 3 organizes this con- 
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ceptual space along two dimensions: first, whether the strategic basis of 
class compromise is primarily individual strategies or associational power, 
and second, whether the form of class compromise is primarily negative or 
positive. The four categories generated by these two dimensions constitute 
distinctive ways in which interclass cooperation and compromise can be 
generated. 

The paradigmatic case of negative class compromise grounded in indi- 
vidual strategies is so-called “efficiency wages.” An efficiency wage is a 
king of “employment rent”—a wage premium above the equilibrium 
“market-clearing wage”—paid by an employer as part of a strategy to 
reduce shirking on the part of employees. As elaborated by Bowles (1985) 
and Bowles and Gintis (1990, 1998, pp. 36-39), building on the earlier 
work of Alchian and Demsetz (1972), Shapiro and Stiglitz (1984), Ackerlof 
and Yellen (1986), Williamson (1985), and others, employers face a prob- 
lem of the “extraction of labor effort” from workers—getting workers to 
work harder than they want to do spontaneously—since the labor con- 
tract is neither complete nor costlessly enforceable. Employers face a 
trade-off between spending more money on improving the effectiveness 
of monitoring or paying higher employment rents. Such efficiency wages 
are a form of negative class compromise insofar as the higher wages are 
an alternative to more purely coercive strategies by employers in the face 
of strategies of resistance (shirking) by individual workers.’ 

Positive class compromises can also emerge out of individual strategic 
interactions between employers and workers. Perhaps the best example 
is internal labor markets (ILMs).° Although, as in the case of efficiency 


é There are some treatments of efficiency wages that treat them more as a form of 
positive than of negative class compromise. For example, Akerlof (1982) sees such 
arrangements less as a concession in response to a form of individual resistance— 
shirking—and more as a way of improving generalized morale through a kind of 
normatively grounded “gift exchange.” The implication is that efficiency wages under- 
write active cooperation. 


"Investigations of institutional arrangements like efficiency wages, especially by econ- 
omists, generally do not explicitly analyze them in class terms. From the point of view 
of standard neoclassical economics, such arrangements are simply profit-maximizing 
strategies of employers designed to minimize the transaction costs associated with the 
inherent human tendency, in Williamson’s (1985, p. 47) expression, for people to be 
“self-interest seeking with guile.” Bowles and Gintis (1990, 1998), in contrast, firmly 
situate the problem of efficiency wages in the class relations of capitalist production, 
arguing that in firms where workers were also owners, mutual monitoring would sig- 
nificantly replace the need for efficiency wages. 

* Some discussions of internal labor markets treat them primarily as examples of nega- 
tive class compromise, emphasizing the ways in which ILMs are instigated to divide 
the working class, weaken unions, and in other ways enhance capitalist control over 
labor (see, e.g., Gordon [1976]; Edwards [1979]). Others treat ILMs strictly as a ques- 
tion of solving problems of internal efficiency, typically linked to information costs 
and the problem of retaining skilled employees, without systematic reference to the 
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wages, internal labor markets may increase the effectiveness of negative 
sanctions by employers since workers within internal labor markets have 
more to lose if they are disciplined or fired (Bartlett 1989, pp. 135-37), 
most analyses of internal labor markets emphasize the ways they are de- 
signed to elicit active cooperation rooted in loyalty and commitment of 
the individual to the interests of the organization. This is one of the central 
themes in the extensive literature on Japanese work organization (Dore 
1973; Ouchi 1981; Aoki 1988), but it has also figured in the broader analy- 
sis of the internal organization of capitalist firms (Williamson 1985; 
Foulkes 1980; Sorensen 1994) and even in some more abstract analyses 
of class relations as such.’ 

Most discussions of class conflict and class compromise pay relatively 
little attention to these forms of interclass compromise, positive or nega- 
tive, generated by the strategies of individuals. Rather, they focus on the 
ways class compromises are forged through class struggles rooted in class- 
based associational power. Analyses of negative class compromise emerg- 
ing from class struggle are particularly prominent in the Marxist tradi- 
tion.” If the interests of workers and capitalists are inherently antagonistic 
and polarized, then it would appear that whatever compromises emerge. 
from class struggle simply reflect balances of power between contending 
forces (for an illustrative example, see Kotz 1994, p. 55). 

The idea of positive class compromise generated by organized class 
struggle sits less comfortably within the Marxist tradition but is at the 
core of the large literature on social democracy and neocorporatism (e.g., 
Korpi 1983; Soskice 1990; Esping-Andersen 1990) and considerable recent 
work in economic sociology that focuses on the problem of the economic 


class character of these efficiency considerations (see, e.g., Doeringer and Piore 1985; 
Greenwald 1979; Waldman 1984). 


° Goldthorpe’s (1982) concept of the “service class” revolves around the problems em- 
ployers face when their employees sell a “service” rather than simply “labor.” The 
creation of career ladders built around prospective rewards that create a longer time 
horizon of commitment for such employees is at the core of his analysis of the specific- 
ity of this employment relation. My analysis of “loyalty rents” for managerial class 
locations (Wright 1997, p. 21) also emphasizes the problem of creating deeper commit- 
ments for certain categories of employees by anchoring their jobs in career ladders. 
In both of these treatments of class relations, internal labor markets are created as 
responses to the strategies of individuals within firms. 

10 Such views, however, are not restricted to Marxists. John R. Commons’s ([1950] 
1970) conception of collective bargaining, for example, is essentially a conception of 
negative class compromise insofar as he felt it was necessary to avoid a mutually 
destructive “class war.” Unions might be in the general “public interest,” but Commons 
does not claim that unionization and collective bargaining as such are directly benefi- 
cial to capitalists: “The unions and administrative commissions were organized to 
restrain corporations, also in the public interest, from abuse of their corporate power 
over individuals” (Commons 1970, p. 132). 
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performance of different capitalist economies (e.g., Streeck and Schmitter 
1985; Kenworthy 1995; Gordon 1996; Crouch and Streeck 1997). As Rog- 
ers and Streeck (1994, p. 130) put it: “The democratic left makes progress 
under capitalism when it improves the material well-being of workers, 
solves a problem for capitalists that capitalists cannot solve for them- 
selves, and in doing both wins sufficient political cachet to contest capital- 
ist monopoly on articulating the ‘general interest.’” 

The classic form of this argument is rooted in the Keynesian strand of 
macroeconomic theory. Full employment, insofar as it implies high levels 
of capacity utilization and higher aggregate demand for the products of 
capitalist firms, potentially serves the interests of capitalists. But it also 
risks a profit squeeze from rapidly rising wages and spiraling levels of 
inflation. Keynes himself recognized this as a serious problem: “I do not 
doubt that a serious problem will arise as to how wages are to be re- 
strained when we have a combination of collective bargaining and full 
employment” (cited in Glynn 1995, p. 37). The emergence and consolida- 
tion in a number of countries of strong, centralized unions capable of im- 
posing wage restraint on both workers and employers was perhaps the 
most successful solution to this problem. In this sense, a powerful labor 
movement need not simply constitute the basis for a negative class com- 
promise, extracting benefits for workers through threats to capital. If a 
labor movement is sufficiently disciplined, particularly when it is articu- 
lated to a sympathetic state, it can positively contribute to the realization 
of capitalists’ interests by helping to solve macroeconomic problems. 

The best-known empirical study to explore the curvilinear relationship 
between workers’ power and capitalists’ interests is Calmfors and Drif- 
fill’s (1988) study of the effects of union centralization on economic perfor- 
mance (see also Pohjola 1992; Freeman 1988; Calmfors 1993; Garrett 
1998, pp. 26-50; Rowthorn 1992). Following Mancur Olson’s (1982) orig- 
inal idea, Calmfors and Driffill (1988, p. 15) argue that “organized interests 
may be most harmful when they are strong enough to cause major disrup- 
tions but not sufficiently encompassing to bear any significant fraction of 
the costs for society of their actions in their own interests.” They demon- 
strate that among 18 OECD countries, during the period 1963-85, eco- 
nomic performance measured in a variety of ways was best among those 
countries with either highly centralized or highly decentralized wage bar- 
gaining structures, and worst in the intermediary countries. A similar re- 
sult, using different kinds of indicators, is found in Hicks and Kenwor- 


H Strictly speaking, Calmfors and Driffill (1988) study the relationship between work- 
ers’ power and various measures of general economic “performance” rather than capi- 
talists’ interests as such, but in the context of their arguments, this can reasonably 
be taken as an indicator of capitalists’ interests. 
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thy’s (1998) study of the impact of various forms of cooperative 
institutions on economic performance. They observe a strong curvilinear 
relationship between union density and real per capita gross domestic 
product growth for the period 1960-89 in 18 OECD countries, indicating 
that countries with either low or high union density had higher growth 
rates during these three decades than countries with middling levels of 
union density. 

The rest of this article will attempt to elaborate theoretically this curvi- 
linear model of positive class compromise. The next section begins by 
framing the problem through a game-theoretic perspective on strategic 
conflicts between workers and capitalists and then turns to the problem 
of the mechanisms that generate the curvilinear relationship between 
workers’ power and capitalists’ interests. 


STRATEGIC GAMES AND CLASS COMPROMISE 


In order to analyze the relationship of working-class associational power 
to capitalist-class interests and class compromise, we must first more rigor- 
ously understand the strategic contexts for the conflicts of interests of 
workers and capitalists. We will do this by exploring a series of stripped- 
down, game-theory models based on a highly simplified picture of class 
conflict in which workers and capitalists each face a binary strategic 
choice: to cooperate with the other class or to actively oppose its interests. 
Because the actors in this game have qualitatively different roles in the 
system of production, the meaning of “cooperate” and “oppose” are differ- 
ent for each. As summarized in figure 4, for workers to cooperate with 
capitalists means that they work hard and diligently in order to maximize 
the capitalists’ rate of profit. Workers rely primarily on market mecha- 
nisms (changing jobs) as a way of expressing dissatisfaction with pay or 
working conditions; while they may have collective associations (unions), 
they do not engage in active struggles to collectively pressure capitalists 
for improvements; nor do they engage in political struggle to advance 
workers’ interests against those of capitalists. To oppose capitalists is to 
struggle against them, individually and collectively, in order to raise 
worker incomes and enhance the extent to which workers control their 
own labor effort, and thus to minimize the extent to which capitalists 
exploit and control workers. This includes political struggles to expand 
worker rights and their capacity to organize collective associations. For 
capitalists, cooperation with workers means paying workers as much as 
is possible, compatible with maintaining a rate of profit sufficient to repro- 
duce the firm; accepting workers’ organizations (unions and parties) and 
responding positively to worker demands over working conditions; and 
moderating their own consumption in favor of employment-generating 
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Fic.-4.—Strategic options for workers and capitalists 


investment. To oppose workers’ interests means paying them as little as 
possible, given market and technological constraints; getting as much la- 
bor as possible out of workers; and resisting worker organizations. As in 
the case of workers, such opposition includes political action such as op- 
posing unemployment benefits and welfare safety nets, which raise the 
reservation wage, and supporting restrictive labor laws that impede 
unionization. Taking these two alternatives for each class yields the four 
possible configurations of class conflict presented in figure 4. In terms of 
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these alternatives, “positive class compromise” constitutes the situation in 
which both classes agree to cooperate (C,C).” 

Figure 5 presents a variety of alternative ways in which the interests 
of workers and capitalists (their payoffs to alternative strategic combina- 
tions) might be affected by these four combinations of cooperation and 
opposition. Model 1 can be called a unilateral capitalist domination game. 
Here, the best outcome for capitalists is (C,O): workers cooperate with 
capitalists (working hard, not organizing, etc.), and capitalists oppose 
workers (pay them only what the market dictates, oppose collective orga- 
nization, etc.). The second best outcome for capitalists is mutual opposi- 
tion (O,O). In this game, capitalists are sufficiently powerful relative to 
workers that they can punish workers at relatively little cost to themselves 
when workers organize against them. Workers are thus worse off under 
(O,O) than under unilateral workers cooperation (C,O). Struggle does not 
pay. In this game, therefore, (C,O) will be the equilibrium outcome: capi- 
talists are always better off opposing workers, and given that capitalists 
oppose workers, workers are better off cooperating with capitalists. 

Model 2 represents the standard Marxist view of class conflict in which 
the interests of workers and capitalists are treated in a purely inverse 
relation as a zero-sum pure conflict game. The optimal situation for capi- 
talists is that they oppose the interests of workers while workers cooperate 
with them (C,O). The second best situation for capitalists is mutual coop- 
eration (C,C). This, however, is less advantageous for workers than is 
mutual opposition (O,O). In the traditional Marxist view, because the in- 
terests of workers and capitalists are strictly polarized, it is always better 
for workers to struggle against capitalists—to actively oppose capitalists’ 
interests—than to willingly cooperate. The (C,C) solution, in effect, is an 
illusion: “cooperative” capitalists, the argument goes, treat workers only 
marginally better than capitalists who actively oppose workers, but coop- 
erative workers are much less able to force their employers to make con- 
cessions than are oppositional workers. Above all, when working-class 
associations actively cooperate with capitalists, they weaken their capac- 
ity for mobilization, and ultimately this invites capitalists to oppose work- 
ers’ interests, thus leading (C,C) to degenerate into (C,O). The (O,O) op- 
tion, therefore, generally promises a better long-term payoff for workers 


D Obviously in the real world, the options are much more complex than this stark 
contrast—not only are there various degrees of opposition and cooperation, but a 
variety of qualitatively distinct forms of both. Nevertheless, for purposes of devel- 
oping a general inventory of strategic contexts for class compromise in which mutual 
cooperation occurs, it will be useful to abstract from such complexity and examine 
games in which members of each class (considered either as individuals or as members 
of associations) make such simple, dichotomous choices. 
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Fic. 5.—Possible strategic games and payoffs for workers and capitalists 


than does the (C,C) option. As a result of such struggles, there will be 
moments when capitalists indeed do make concessions to workers as a 
result of these struggles—grant them pay raises, improve working condi- 
tions, and so on. These concessions are at best a negative class compro- 
mise—concessions in the face of struggle. For both classes in this game, 
opposition is better than cooperation regardless of what the other class 
does, and thus the equilibrium will be mutual opposition (0,O)—active 
forms of class struggle.” The class struggle is much more like trench war- 


8 Even though mutual opposition is the equilibrium solution, model 2 is not a prison- 
er’s dilemma for workers since in a prisoner’s dilemma actors prefer mutual coopera- 
tion to mutual opposition. 
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fare with occasional victories and defeats for each combatant, and perhaps 
periods of relatively stable balances of forces underwriting a negative class 
compromise. 

Model 3 is the standard prisoner’s dilemma game. This is a game with 
symmetrical payoffs for the two classes: (C,C) is the second-best outcome 
for each class, and (O,O) is the third-best outcome. Unlike in model 1, 
mutual opposition is now costly to capitalists. This implies that workers 
have sufficient power to be able to punish capitalists within class strug- 
gles. Unlike in model 2, however, workers are better off in mutual cooper- 
ation than in mutual opposition. Both classes are thus better off if they 
cooperate with each other than if they mutually oppose each other. Still, 
if this were a one-shot game, in standard PD fashion, the equilibrium 
outcome would be (O,O), since both classes could improve their payoffs 
by defecting from the mutual cooperation outcome. If this is a repeated 
game, as it would be in the real world of class interactions, then the out- 
come is less determinate. As Axelrod (1984) and many others have shown, 
in an iterated prisoner’s dilemma, mutual cooperation can be a stable 
solution depending upon the ways opposition in future rounds of the game 
is used to punish players for noncooperation in earlier rounds. As the pos- 
sibility of a stable (C,C) solution occurs, then positive class compromise 
also becomes possible. 

Model 4 is a standard assurance game: for both classes, the optimal 
solution is mutual cooperation and unilateral cooperation is worse than 
mutual opposition.. Unless there is reasonable confidence that the other 
class will cooperate, therefore, mutual cooperation is unlikely to occur. If 
class conflict was an assurance game, the failures of cooperation would 
primarily reflect a lack of enlightenment on the part of actors—they.sim- 
ply do not know what is good for them. This corresponds to the views of a 
certain kind of naive liberalism, where conflict is always seen as reflecting 
misunderstanding among parties and “win-win” solutions are always as- 
sumed to be possible. 

A strict assurance game of this form is unlikely in capitalist economies 
since a situation in which capitalists can get full cooperation from workers 
without having to make any concessions—the (C,O) outcome—is unlikely 
to offer capitalists inferior payoffs to mutual cooperation. Nevertheless, 
there may be situations in which the (C,C) payoff moves in the direction 
of an assurance game and certainly situations in which the gap for both 
classes between (C,C) and (O,O) becomes very large. 

Finally, model 5, the unilateral workers domination game, is the sym- 
metrical model to model 1. Here workers are sufficiently strong and capi- 
talists are sufficiently weak that workers can force capitalists to unilater- 
ally cooperate, including forcing them to invest in ways that enhance 
future earnings of workers (thus making [O,C] preferable to [C,C] for 
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workers). This corresponds to the theoretical idea of democratic socialism: 
an economy within which workers effectively dominate capitalists." 

Lurking in the background of the models in figure 5 is the problem of 
power: the balance of power between workers and capitalists can be 
thought of as determining which of these strategic games is being played. 
As illustrated in figure 6, as working-class power increases from extremely 
low levels (and thus as the ability of workers to impose sanctions on capi- 
talists increases), the (O,O) alternative in model 1 shifts downward and 
then to the right. This shifts the configuration in the direction of model 
2 in which working-class militancy becomes sustainable and the possibil- 
ity of negative class compromise—a class compromise based on the bal- 
ance of force—emerges. Further increases in working-class power begin 
to move the (C,C) option to the right, creating the prisoner’s dilemma of 
model 3. This sets the stage for the possibility of positive class compro- 
mise. As working-class associational power pushes (C,C) in model 3 in an 
upward direction toward the northeast quadrant approaching the assur- 
ance game in model 4, the possibility for a positive class compromise in- 
creases: the gains from stable, mutual cooperation increase." 

If it were the case that increases in working-class associational power 
could actually push the (C,C) payoff into the northeast quadrant of this 
payoff matrix, then the overall relationship between workers’ power and 
capitalists’ interests would be a J-curve, not a reverse-J. That is, the high- 
est across-game equilibrium payoff for capitalists would be the (C,C) pay- 
off in the assurance game rather than the (C,O) payoff in the unilateral 
capitalist domination game, and thus it would be in the interests of capital- 
ists to accept (and even encourage) high levels of workers’ power in order 
to create the conditions for the assurance game to occur. It is a central 
substantive assumption of the Marxian framework deployed in this article 
that because of the underlying antagonistic, exploitative character of capi- 
talist-class relations, this situation does not occur. Stable, mutual coopera- 
tion can still occur, but it is because, with sufficient power, the threat of 
opposition by workers prevents the (C,O) option from being an equilib- 


H In this theoretical conception of socialism, capitalists, albeit with curtailed property 
rights, can exist within a socialist economy just as they existed centuries earlier within 
feudal society. It is another question how stable and reproducible such a structure of 
class relations would be. For a formal model of a sustainable socialist society within 
which capitalists still have some economic space, see Roemer (1994, 1996). 

15 As portrayed in fig. 6, working-class power only affects the (O,O) and (C,C) curves; 
the (C,O) and (O,C) curves remain fixed. The critical issue in the shifts across the 
models in fig. 5, of course, is the change in the relative location of the four payoffs, 
and this in principle could occur because of changes in the location of (C,O) or (O,C) 
as well as the mutual opposition or mutual cooperation payoffs. 
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rium, not because mutual cooperation is the best of all possible payoffs 
for capitalists.* The two curves in figure 6 are both nonlinear: one, (0,0), 
downward sloping and the other, (C,C), upward sloping. The nonlinear 
shape of these relations is important for the proposed reverse-J model of 
class compromise, since if these two curves were each linear, they would 
generate a linear overall relation between workers’ power and capitalists’ 
interests. The shape of the downward sloping (O,O) curve occurs because 
relatively modest levels of workers’ power can create considerable dam- 
age to capitalists’ interests but are insufficient to generate much sustain- 
able gain for workers. Increases in workers’ power from negligible to 
moderate, therefore, increase the punishment capacity of workers consid- 
erably. Beyond a certain point, however, there are diminishing returns in 
the additional degree of harm to capitalists generated by additional work- 
ing-class strength. Once workers are sufficiently strong to prevent capital- 
ists from arbitrarily firing workers, for example, being even stronger does 
not yield additional gains in job security. The (C,C) curve is nonlinear 
and upward sloping because the positive gains capitalists can realize by 
virtue of workers’ power only occur when workers are sufficiently well 
organized and solidaristic that their associations can effectively sanction 
defectors from cooperation both among their own members and among 
capitalists. Until worker associations are at least moderately powerful, 
they lack this dual-disciplining capacity and thus generate little positive 
effect on capitalists’ interests. 

This, then, is the central game-theoretic logic underlying the argument 
developed in this article: as working-class power increases, the unilateral 
capitalist domination game is initially shifted to a pure conflict game, 
making negative class compromise possible; with further increases in 
working-class associational strength, the strategic environment can shift 
toward an iterated prisoner’s dilemma, opening the prospect for positive 
class compromise. The more the game shifts toward an assurance game— 
even though it is unlikely to actually become one—the more stable the 
possibility of positive class compromise will become. Underlying this dou- 
ble shift is thus the problem of the relation of working-class associational 
power to the interests of capitalists, to which we now turn. 


16 Tt is difficult to find direct empirical evidence that the shape of the curve is a reverse- 
J, i.e., that capitalists are best off in the (C,O) equilibrium of the unilateral capitalist 
domination game. The observation that in countries with relatively disorganized 
working classes, such as the United States, the capitalist class and CEOs are person- 
ally much richer than in countries with highly organized working classes is consistent 
with the reverse-J argument, but it is potentially confounded by many other factors. 
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A CURVILINEAR MODEL OF POSITIVE CLASS COMPROMISE 


To the extent that increases in working-class power can contribute not 
merely to the realization of working-class material interests, but also to 
the realization of some capitalist-class interests, class compromises are 
likely to be more stable and beneficial for workers. To the extent that 
every increase in working-class power poses an increasing threat to capi- 
talist-class interests, capitalists’ resistance is likely to be more intense, and 
class compromises, even if achieved, are likely to be less stable. The inten- 
sity of class struggle, therefore, is not simply a function of the relative 
balance of power of different classes, but also of the intensity of the threat 
posed to dominant interests by subordinate-class power. 

If the relationship between workers’ power and capitalists’ interests 
were the simple inverse relationship of figure 1, then class compromises 
would always be relatively fragile and vulnerable to attack, for capitalists’ 
interests would always be served by taking advantage of opportunities to 
undermine workers’ power. Negative class compromise would be the 
most one could achieve. If the shape of the relationship is as pictured in 
figure 2, on the other hand, then class compromise can potentially become 
a relatively durable feature of a set of institutional arrangements. In gen- 
eral, when class conflict is located in the upward-sloping region of this 
curve, class compromises are likely to be both more stable and more favor- 
able for the working class. If the shape of this curve assumes the form of 
a more U-shaped version of a reverse-J (i.e., if the upward-sloping section 
becomes more symmetrical), then conditions for class compromise can be 
said to be more favorable; if the reverse-J degenerates into a strictly down- 
ward-sloping curve, then the conditions for class compromise become less 
favorable. 

In order to more deeply understand the social processes reflected in the 
reverse-J hypothesis of figure 2, we need to elaborate and extend the model 
in various ways. First, we will examine more closely the underlying causal 
mechanisms that generate this curve. Second, we will extend the range 
of the figure by examining what happens at extreme values of working- 
class associational power. Finally, we will examine various ways in which 
the institutional environment of class conflict determines which regions 
of this curve are historically accessible as strategic objectives. 


Mechanisms Underlying the Reverse-J Relation 


The reverse-J curve presented in figure 2 can be understood as the out- 
come of two kinds of causal processes—one in which the interests of capi- 
talists are increasingly undermined as the power of workers increases and 
a second in which the interests of capitalists are enhanced by the increas- 
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ing power of workers. These are illustrated in figure 7. In broad terms, 
‘the downward-sloping curve reflects the ways in which increasing power 
of workers undermines the capacity of capitalists to unilaterally make de- 
cisions and control resources of various sorts, while the upward-sloping 
curve reflects ways in which the associational power of workers may help 
capitalists solve certain kinds of collective action and coordination prob- 
lems. The specific nonlinear shapes of these curves are e derived from the 
shapes of the curves in figure 6. 

The mechanisms that generate the component curves in figure 7 can 
be differentiated across the three institutional spheres within which class 
compromises are forged: exchange, production, and politics. These mecha- 
nisms are summarized in figure 8. 

The sphere of exchange.—Capitalists have a range of material interests 
within the sphere of exchange that bear on their relationship with the 
working class: minimizing labor costs, having an unfettered capacity to 
hire and fire without interference, selling all of the commodities they pro- 
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Ka 


duce, and having a labor force with a particular mix of skills in a labor 
market that provides predictable and adequate supplies of labor. As has 
often been argued by both Marxists and non-Marxist political economists, 
some of these interests contradict each other. Most notably, the interest 
of capitalists in selling commodities means that it is desirable for workers- 
as-consumers to have a lot of disposable income, whereas capitalists’ in- 
terest in minimizing their own wage bill implies an interest in paying 
workers-as-employees as little as possible. 

Increases in working-class associational power generally undermine the 
capacity of individual capitalists to unilaterally make decisions and allo- 
cate resources within labor markets. In the absence of unions, capitalists 
can hire and fire at will and set wages at whatever level they feel is most 
profitable. Of course, this does not mean that employers set wages without 
any constraints whatsoever. Their wage offers will be constrained by the 
tightness or looseness of the labor market, the reservation wages of work- 
ers, and, as discussed earlier, the need to pay workers a sufficiently high 
wage to motivate individual workers to work diligently. Capitalists’ deci- 
sions are thus always constrained by the actions of individual workers 
and by general economic conditions. The issue here, however, is the extent 
of constraint on capitalists imposed by the collective action of workers 
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reflecting their associational power in various forms. Such associational 
power reduces capitalists’ individual capacity to make profit-maximizing 
decisions on labor markets and thus hurts their material interests. 

If capitalists’ interests within the sphere of exchange consisted entirely 
of interests in their individual ability to buy and sell with minimal con- 
straint, then something close to the inverse relation portrayed in figure 1 
would probably hold. But this is not the case. The material interests of 
capitalists—their ability to sustain a high and stable rate of profit—de- 
pends upon the provision of various aggregate conditions within the 
sphere of exchange, and these require coordination and collective action. 
The solution to at least some of these coordination problems can be facili- 
tated by relatively high levels of working-class associational power.” 

The classic example of this is the problem of inadequate aggregate de- 
mand for the consumer goods produced by capitalists. This is the tradi- 
tional Keynesian problem of how raising wages and social spending can 
underwrite higher levels of aggregate demand and thus help solve “under- 
consumption” problems in the economy. Inadequate consumer demand 
represents a collective action problem for capitalists: capitalists simulta- 
neously want to pay their own employees the lowest wages possible and 
want other capitalists to pay the highest wages possible in order to gener- 
ate adequate consumer demand for products. High levels of unionization, 
in effect, prevent individual firms from “defecting” from the cooperative 
solution to this dilemma. Working-class strength can also contribute to 
more predictable and stable labor markets. Under conditions of tight labor 
markets, where competition for labor among capitalists would normally 
push wages up, perhaps at rates higher than the rate of increase of produc- 
tivity, thus stimulating inflation, high levels of working-class associational 
power can also contribute to wage restraint (see Calmfors and Driffill 
1988; Glynn 1995; Pontusson 1997). Wage restraint is an especially com- 
plex collective action problem: individual capitalists need to be prevented 
from defecting from the wage-restraint agreement (i.e., they must be pre- 
vented from bidding up wages to workers in an effort to lure workers 
away from other employers given the unavailability of workers in the 
labor market), and individual workers (and unions) need to be prevented 
from defecting from the agreement by trying to maximize wages under 
tight labor market conditions. Wage restraint in tight labor markets, 


D This does not mean that working-class associational power is a necessary condition 
for the solution to such coordination problems. There may be other devices that may 
constitute alternative strategies for accomplishing this: All that is being claimed is that 
working-class associational power can constitute a mechanism that makes it easier to 
solve such problems. 
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which is important for longer term growth and contained inflation, is gen- 
erally easier where the working class is very well organized, particularly 
in centralized unions, than where it is not. 

These positive effects of workers’ strength on capitalists’ interests in 
the sphere of exchange need not imply that capitalists themselves are 
equally well organized in strong employers associations, although as the 
history of Northern European neocorporatism suggests, strongly orga- 
nized working-class movements tend to stimulate the development of 
complementary organization on the part of employers. In any case, the 
ability of workers’ power to constructively help solve: macroeconomic 
problems is enhanced when capitalists are also organized. 

Assuming that the positive Keynesian and labor market effects of work- 
ing-class power are generally weaker than the negative wage cost and 
firing discretion effects, the combination of these processes yields the re- 
verse-J relationship for the sphere of exchange in figure 8. 

The sphere of production.—A similar contradictory quality of the inter- 
ests of capitalists with respect to workers occurs within the sphere of pro- 
duction: on the one hand, capitalists have interests in being able to unilat- 
erally control the labor process (choosing and changing technology, 
assigning labor to different tasks, changing the pace of work, etc.), and 
on the other hand, they have interests in being able to reliably elicit coop- 
eration, initiative, and responsibility from employees. 

As working-class associational power within production increases, capi- 
talists’ unilateral control over the labor process declines. This does not 
mean that capitalists are necessarily faced with rigid, unalterable work 
rules, job classifications, and the like, but it does mean that changes in the 
labor process need to be negotiated and bargained with representatives of 
workers rather than unilaterally imposed. Particularly in conditions of 
rapid technical change, this may hurt capitalists’ interests. 

On the other hand, at least under certain social and technical conditions 
of production, working-class associational strength within production 
may enhance the possibilities for more complex and stable forms of coop- 
eration between labor and management. To the extent that working-class 
strength increases job security and reduces arbitrariness in managerial 
treatment of workers, the workers’ time horizons for their jobs are likely 
to increase and along with this their sense that their future prospects are 
linked to the welfare of the firm. This in turn may contribute to a sense 
of loyalty and greater willingness to cooperate in various ways. 

The German case of strong workplace-based worker organization built 
around works councils and codetermination is perhaps the best example. 
Streeck describes how codetermination and works councils positively help 
capitalists solve certain problems: 
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What, then, is specific about codetermination? Unlike the other factors that 
have limited the variability of employment, codetermination has not merely 
posed a problem for enterprises, but has also offered a solution. While on 
the one hand codetermination has contributed to growing organizational 
rigidities, on the other hand, and at the same time, it has provided the orga- 
nizational instruments to cope with such rigidities without major losses in 
efficiency. . . . The works councils not only shares in what used to be mana- 
gerial prerogatives, but also accepts responsibility for the implementation 
and enforcement of decisions made under its participation. This constella- 
tion has frequently been described as “integration” or “cooptation” of labor 
or organized labor, in management; with the same justification, however it 
can be seen as “colonization” of management, and in particularly manpower 
management, by the representatives of the workforce. The most adequate 
metaphor would probably be that of a mutual incorporation of capital and 
labor by which labor internalizes the interests of capital just as capital inter- 
nalizes those of labor, with the result that works council and management 
become subsystems of an integrated, internally differentiated system of in- 
dustrial government which increasingly supersedes the traditional pluralist- 
adversarial system of industrial relations. (Streeck 1992, pp. 160, 164; em- 
phasis in the original) 


This tighter coupling of interests of labor and capital with the resulting 
heightened forms of interclass cooperation helps employers solve a range 
of concrete coordination problems in workplaces: more efficient informa- 
tion flows within production (since workers have more access to manage- 
rial information and have less incentive to withhold information as part 
of a job-protection strategy); more efficient adjustments of the labor pro- 
cess in periods of rapid technological change (since workers are involved 
in the decision making and are thus less worried that technological change 
will cost them their jobs, they are more likely to actively cooperate with 
the introduction of new technologies); and more effective strategies of skill 
formation (since workers, with the most intimate knowledge of skill bottle- 
necks and requirements, are involved in designing training programs). 
Most broadly, strong workplace associational power of workers creates 
the possibility of more effective involvement of workers in various forms 
of creative problem solving.® 

With so many positive advantages of such cooperative institutions, it 
might seem surprising that strong workplace associational power is so rare 


18 It is possible, under certain social and cultural conditions, for some of these forms 
of cooperation to emerge and be sustained without strong workplace associational 
power of workers. This is often the way the relatively cooperative system of employ- 
ment relations in Japan is described (see, e.g., Nakane 1970), although others have 
criticized such culturalist views (e.g., Aoki 1988, pp. 304-13). In any event, under 
many conditions high levels of worker cooperation within production are likely to be 
difficult to sustain if they are not backed by some form of significant associational 
power. 
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in developed capitalist countries. The reason, as I have argued throughout 
this article, is that such cooperative advantages come at a cost to capital. 
Streeck recognizes this even in the German case: “Above all, codetermina- 
tion carries with it considerable costs in managerial discretion and mana- 
gerial prerogatives. .. . Integration cuts both ways, and if it is to be effec- 
tive with regards to labor it must bind capital as well. This is why 
codetermination, for all its advantages, is seen by capital as a thoroughly 
mixed blessing. . . . Both the short-term economic costs and the long-term 
costs in authority and status make the advantages of codetermination ex- 
pensive for the capitalist class, and thus explains the otherwise incompre- 
hensible resistance of business to any extension of codetermination rights” 
(Streeck 1992, p. 165). 

Because of these costs, capitalists in general will prefer a system of pro- 
duction in which they do not have to contend with strong associational 
power of workers in production. Thus, the reverse-J shape of the func- 
tional relation between workers’ power and capitalists’ interests within 
production is formed. 

The sphere of politics. —The two components-of the reverse-J relation- 
ship between working-class associational power and capitalists’ interests 
are perhaps most obvious in the sphere of politics. As a great deal of com- 
parative historical research has indicated, as working-class political power 
increases, the capitalist state tends to become more redistributive: the so- 
cial wage increases and thus the reservation wage of workers is higher; 
taxation and transfer policies reduce income inequality; and in various 
ways, labor power is partially decommodified. All of these policies have 
negative effects on the material interests of high-income people in general 
and capitalists in particular. Working-class political power also tends to 
underwrite institutional arrangements that increase working-class power 
within the sphere of exchange and often within the sphere of production 
as well. Working-class associational power in the political sphere, there- 
fore, may also contribute to the downward-sloping curves in the spheres 
of exchange and production. 

The upward-sloping class compromise curve in the sphere of politics 
is the central preoccupation of social democracy. The large literature on 
tripartite state-centered corporatism is, in effect, a literature on how the 
interests of capitalists can flourish in the context of a highly organized 
working class (Esping-Andersen 1990; Schmitter and Lembruch 1979; 
Schmitter 1988). Sweden, until the mid-1980s, is usually taken as the para- 
digm case: the social-democratic party’s control of the Swedish state facili- 
tated a set of corporatist arrangements between centralized trade unions 
and centralized employers’ associations that made possible a long, stable 
period of cooperation and growth. The organizational links between the 
labor movement and the social-democratic party were critical for this sta- 
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bility, since it added legitimacy to the deals that were struck and increased 
the confidence of workers that the terms of the agreement would be upheld 
in the future. This made it possible over a long period of time for Swedish 
capitalism to sustain high capacity utilization, very low levels of unem- 
ployment, and relatively high productivity growth. State-mediated corpo- 
ratism anchored in working-class associational strength in the political 
sphere played a significant role in these outcomes. 


The inventory of mechanisms in figure 8 provides a preliminary set 
of variables for characterizing the conditions of class compromise within 
different units of analysis across time and space. Class compromises 
within the sphere of exchange can occur in local, regional, or national 
labor markets, or within labor markets linked to particular sectors. Pro- 
duction-level compromises typically occur within firms, but they may also 
be organized within sectors.’ Class compromises in the sphere of politics 
are especially important within the nation state, but local and regional 
political class compromises are also possible. The emergence of various 
forms of mesocorporatism involving local and regional levels of govern- 
ment may indicate the development of political class compromises within 
subnational units. The reverse-J curves that map the terrain of class com- 
promise, therefore, can be relevant to the analysis of class compromises 
in any unit of analysis, not simply entire countries. 

Different countries, then, will be characterized by different combina- 
tions of values on these three pairs of class compromise curves.” In Ger- 


19 In the spheres of production and exchange, there may be considerable heterogeneity 
in the shape of the class compromise curves and the degree of working-class associa- 
tional power across firms and sectors. The result is that within a given country the 
conditions for class compromise may be much more favorable in some firms and sec- 
tors than in others, Within the sphere of production, it is easy enough to see how the 
upward-sloping curve can be restricted to a particular sector or even firm, since most 
of the gains from cooperation are contained within firms. In the sphere of exchange, 
while many of the positive effects of high levels of unionization for capitalists come 
from aggregate, macroeconomic effects, some of the positive effects—such as stabiliza- 
tion of labor markets, rationalized skill formation, and wage restraint in tight labor 
markets—may be concentrated in specific sectors or localities. The reverse-J curve 
characterizing a given sphere, therefore, is itself an amalgamation of the distribution 
of such curves across firms, sectors, and other less-aggregated units of analysis. 

0 The actual variation across time and place is, of course, much more complicated 
than is being portrayed here. Countries will vary not simply in where they are located 
on each of these curves, but also on: (1) the relative weights of the various curves in 
defining the overall configuration for the society; (2) the units of analysis within coun- 
tries within which class compromises are most rooted; and (3) the specific shapes of 
the component curves themselves. In some times and places, for example, the upward- 
sloping segments of some of the curves might be relatively flat, and in other cases, 
quite steep. My theoretical understanding of these relations is insufficient to say any- 
thing very systematic about these sources of variation. 
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many, for example, working-class associational power is especially strong 
within the sphere of production, somewhat less strong in the sphere of 
exchange, and rather weaker in the sphere of politics. In Sweden—at least 
in the heyday of social democracy—it has been very strong in the spheres 
of exchange and politics and perhaps a bit weaker in the sphere of produc- 
tion. In the United States, working-class associational power has dwindled 
within all three spheres but is strongest in the sphere of exchange within 
certain limited sectors. The overall reverse-J curve for class compromise 
within a society, therefore, is the result of a complex amalgamation of the 
component curves within each of these spheres. 


Making the Model More Complex: Extending the Theoretical Domain 
of Variation 


The range of variation in figures 2 and 8 can be considered the typical 
spectrum of possibilities in contemporary, developed capitalist societies. 
It will be helpful for our subsequent analysis to consider what happens 
when working-class power increases toward the limiting case of society- 
wide, working-class organization and solidarity simultaneously in all three 
spheres of class compromise. This corresponds to what might be termed 
“democratic socialism,” where socialism is not defined as centralized state 
ownership of the means of production but as working-class collective con- 
trol over capital. 

What happens to capitalist-class interests as working-class associational 
power approaches this theoretical maximum? Figure 9 presents the rela- 
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tionship between one crucial aspect of capitalists’ interests—their control 
over investments and accumulation (allocation of capital)—and working- 
class power. The control over investments is perhaps the most fundamen- 
tal dimension of “private” ownership of the means of production within 
capitalism. In most capitalist societies, even as working-class power in- 
creases, this particular power of capital is not seriously eroded. Even with 
strong unions and social-democratic parties, capitalists still have the 
broad power to disinvest, to choose their individual rate of savings, to 
turn their profits into consumption or allocate them to new investments, 
and so on. Of course, all capitalist states have capacities to create incen- 
tives and disincentives for particular allocations of capital (through taxes, 
subsidies, tariffs, etc.). And in special circumstances, “disincentives” can 
have a significant coercive character, effectively constraining capitalists’ 
capacity to allocate capital. Still, this fundamental aspect of capitalists’ 
property rights is not generally threatened within the normal range of 
variation of working-class power. When working-class associational 
power approaches its theoretical maximum, however, the right of capital- 
ists to control the allocation of capital is called into question. Indeed, this 
is the heart of the definition of democratic socialism—popular, democratic 
control over the allocation of capital. This suggests the shape of the curve 
in figure 9: a relatively weak negative effect of working-class power on 
capitalists’ interests with respect to the control over the basic allocation 
of capital until working-class power reaches a very high level, at which 
point those interests become seriously threatened.”! 

When figure 9 is added to figure 2, we get the roller-coaster curve in 
figure 10. There are two maxima in this theoretical model: the capitalist 
utopia, in which the working class is sufficiently atomized and disorga- 
nized to give capitalists a free hand in organizing production and appro- 
priating the gains from increased productivity without fear of much collec- 
tive resistance; and the social-democratic utopia, in which working-class 
associational power is sufficiently strong to generate high levels of corpo- 
ratist cooperation between labor and capital without being so strong as 


1 The x-axis in fig. 9 is working-class associational power undifferentiated into the 
spheres of production, exchange, and politics. It thus represents an undertheorized 
amalgam of the associational power within the three spheres (which are themselves 
amalgams of associational power across the various units of analysis that make up a 
sphere). The underlying intuition is that viable democratic socialism requires high 
levels of workers’ associational power within all three spheres and that a sustainable 
threat to fundamental capitalists’ property rights under democratic conditions can 
only occur when such unified associational power occurs. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that the three spheres are of equal weight in this theoretical gestalt. Traditionally, 
Marxists have argued that working-class power at the level of the state is most decisive 
for challenging capitalist property rights, whereas syndicalists have argued that the 
pivot is workers’ power within production. 
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to threaten basic capitalist property rights. These two maxima, however, 
constitute quite different strategic environments for workers and capital- 
ists. Statically, capitalists should only care about where they sit on the 
vertical axis of this figure: if you draw a horizontal line through the figure 
that intersects the curve at three places, capitalists should be statically 
indifferent among these three possibilities. Understood dynamically, how- 
ever, capitalists in general will prefer points in the left-hand region of the 
curve. 

It is at least in part because of this threat of a society-wide shift in 
the balance of class power that capitalists might prefer for working-class 
associational power to remain to the left of the social-democratic “peak” 
of this curve, even though this peak might be theoretically advantageous 
to capitalists’ interests. Arriving at the peak looks too much like a Trojan 
Horse: small additional changes in associational power could precipitate 
a decisive challenge to capitalists’ interests and power. The local maxi- 
mum of the “social-democratic utopia” in figure 10 may thus be a kind of 
tipping point, which is seen by capitalists as too risky a zone to inhabit. 
This is one interpretation of the strident opposition by Swedish capitalists 
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to the initial formulation of the “wage-earners fund” proposal in Sweden 
in the 1970s. The wage-earners fund, as initially conceived, was a proposal 
through which Swedish unions would gain increasing control over the 
Swedish economy via the use of union pension funds to purchase control- 
ling interests in Swedish firms. From the point of view of economic perfor- 
mance and even the middle-run profit interests of Swedish firms, it was 
arguable that this might be beneficial for Swedish capital, but it raised 
the possibility of a long-term slide toward democratic socialism by signifi- 
cantly enhancing the power of Swedish labor. The result was a militant 
attack by Swedish capitalists against the social-democratic party. As 
Glynn (1995, pp. 53—54) writes: “The policies which the Social Democrats 
were proposing impinged on the authority and freedom of action of busi- 
ness which was supposed to be guaranteed in return for full employment 
and the welfare state. This seems to lie at the root of the employers repudi- 
ation of the Swedish model, of which full employment was a central part.” 

The different regions of this curve correspond to the different game- 
theory models in figure 5. The capitalists’ utopia corresponds to the unilat- 
eral capitalist domination game in which (C,O) is the equilibrium solution. 
The downward-sloping region in the center of the figure is the pure con- 
flict game where, at best, negative class compromise is possible. The up- 
ward-sloping part of the curve is the iterated prisoner’s dilemma, where 
a stable (C,C) solution, a positive class compromise, can emerge. The apex 
of this region of the curve, the social-democratic utopia, is the point that 
is closest to an assurance game. If in fact it actually became a proper 
assurance game (i.e., the [C,C] payoff in figure 5 moved into the northeast 
quadrant of the payoff matrix), then the central region of the curve in 
figure 10 would become a J-curve rather than a reverse-J; the social-demo- 
cratic utopia would be higher than the capitalist utopia and become a 
kind of social-democratic nirvana in which mutual cooperation between 
classes was self-reinforcing, no longer resting on a background condition 
of potential working-class opposition. Finally, democratic socialism corre- 
sponds to the unilateral working-class domination game in which (O,C) 
is the equilibrium solution. 


Working-Class Interests and the Class Compromise Curve 


The models in figure 5 contain both working-class interests and capitalist- 
class interests. Figure 11 adds working-class interests to the class compro- 
mise curve in figure 10. The different regions of these curves can be 
thought of as specific hypotheses about the effects of marginal changes of 
working-class power on the relationship between workers’ interests and 
capitalists’ interests: 
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Fic. 11.—Working-class associational power, working-class interests, and capi- 
talists’ interests. 


1. The gap between workers’ interests and capitalists’ interests is great- 
est at the ends of the spectrum: when working-class associational 
power is weakest (the fully atomized working class) or at the maxi- 
mum strength (democratic socialism). 

2. Increases in working-class associational power steadily increase the 
realization of working-class material interests up to relatively high 
levels of associational power. Of course, in actual historical processes 
of increasing working-class power, it may well happen that there will 
be episodes in which the resistance of capitalists results in declines in 
the realization of working-class interests. Nevertheless, in general, 
increasing workers’ power is expected to improve the realization of 
working-class interests. 

3. The region of the curve around the “liberal-democratic trap” is the 
region corresponding to the shift from the mutual opposition (O,O) 
payoff in models 2 to the prisoner’s dilemma in model 3, figure 5: 
workers effectively oppose capitalists’ interests and capitalists effec- 
tively oppose workers’ interests. 
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4. There is one region of the curve where the functional relation be- 
tween workers’ power and class interests has the same general shape 
for both workers and capitalists: the upward-sloping section to the 
right of the liberal-democratic trough. This is the region of maxi- 
mally stable positive class compromise. 

5. As working-class power extends beyond corporatist associative prac- 
tices, the immediate realization of working-class interests again de- 
cline. This region of the curve defines the “transition trough” be- 
tween capitalism and socialism discussed by Adam Przeworski 
(1985). Capitalists respond to the threat of losing control over the 
allocation of capital by disinvesting, shifting investments to other 
places, or by more organized forms of a “capital strike.” This has 
the effect of provoking an economic decline, which hurts workers’ 
material interests. It is only when workers’ associational power in- 
creases to the point at which investments can be democratically allo- 
cated (in the sense of democratically imposed direction on allocation) 
that the working-class interest curve once again turns upward. Once 
there is a full realization of hypothetical democratic socialism, the 
interests of workers and capitalists are once again maximally diver- 
gent. 


One More Complexity: Zones of Unattainability 


In the practical world of real capitalist societies, not all values within 
this theoretically defined range are historically accessible. There are two 
different kinds of exclusion mechanisms that have the effect of narrowing 
the range of real possibilities. These can be termed systemic exclusions 
and institutional exclusions. 

Systemic exclusions define parts of the curve that are outside the limits 
of possibility because of the fundamental structural features of the social 
system. Specifically, the presence of a constitutionally secure democracy 
removes the fully repressed and atomized working-class part of the curve 
from the historical stage, and the presence of legally secure capitalist prop- 
erty rights removes the democratic socialism part of the curve. This does 
not mean that there are no historical circumstances in which these zones 
of the curve might become strategically accessible, but to get there would 
require a fundamental transformation of the underlying social structural 
principles of the society. 

Institutional exclusions refer to various kinds of historically variable 
institutional arrangements, formed within the limits determined by the 
systemic exclusions, which make it difficult or impossible to move to spe- 
cific regions of the curve. For example, restrictive labor law can make it 
difficult to extend working-class associational power toward the corporat- 
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ist associative practices part of the curve (Rogers 1990). On the other hand, 
generous welfare state provisions, which render workers less dependent 
on capital, and strong associational rights, which facilitate unionization, 
may make it difficult to move toward the right-wing managerialist region. 
Such institutional exclusions, of course, are themselves the outcomes of 
historical conflicts and should not be viewed as eternally fixed. But once 
in place, they help to define the range of feasible strategy immediately 
open to actors, at least until the time when actors can effectively challenge 
these institutional exclusions themselves. 

These two forms of exclusion are illustrated in figure 12. The central 
region of the curve defines the space that is immediately accessible strate- 
gically. To use a game-theory metaphor adopted by Alford and Friedland 
(1985), this is the domain of ordinary politics, of liberal versus conserva- 
tive struggles over “plays” within a well-defined set of institutional “rules 
of the game.” The other regions of the curve become the objects of politics 
only episodically. Reformist versus reactionary politics are struggles over 
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the rules of the game that define institutional exclusions; revolutionary 
versus counterrevolutionary politics are struggles over the systemic con- 
straints that define what game is being played. 

In figure 12, the zones of unattainability defined by the systemic and 
institutional exclusions symmetrically span the tails of the theoretical 
curve of possibilities. There is no reason, of course, to believe that the real 
world is this neat. Indeed, one of the reasons for introducing this complex- 
ity is precisely to provide tools for understanding forms of variation across 
time and place in these exclusions. This historical variability is illustrated 
in figure 13, which compares the United States and Sweden in the periods 
of most stable Swedish social democracy and American liberal democracy. 

Systemic exclusions in the United States and Sweden are roughly com- 
parable: both have structurally secure democratic states and capitalist 
property relations. Where they differ substantially is in the nature of the 
historically variable institutional exclusions that confront their respective 
working classes. 

In the United States, a variety of institutional rules create a fairly broad 
band of institutional exclusions to the right of the central trough of the 
curve. Electoral rules that solidify a two-party system of centrist politics 
and antiunion rules that create deep impediments to labor organizing all 
push the boundary of this zone of institutional exclusion to the left (Rogers 
1990). On the other hand, such things as the weak welfare state, the very 
limited job protections afforded workers, and laws that guarantee mana- 
gerial autonomy all have the effect of narrowing the institutional exclu- 
sions centered around right-wing managerialist antiassociational prac- 
tices. The band of accessible strategy in the United States, therefore, 
affords very little room to maneuver for labor and keeps working-class 
associational practices permanently lodged on the downward-sloping seg- 
ment of the.curve to the left of the trough. 

Swedish institutional exclusions, particularly during the most stable pe- 
riod of social democracy, all work toward facilitating working-class asso- 
ciational power. Labor law is permissive, making it quite easy to form 
and expand union membership, and the generous welfare state and job 
protections significantly reduce the scope of right-wing managerialist 
strategies. The result has been that the Swedish labor movement has for 
a long time been located on the upward-sloping section of the curve to 
the right of the trough. 

Actors living within these systems, of course, do not directly see this 
entire picture. To the extent that the institutional exclusion mechanisms 
have been securely in place and unchallenged for an extended period of 
time, they may become entirely invisible, and the parts of the curve that 
they subsume may become virtually unimaginable. From the vantage 
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Fic. 13.—Working-class associational power and capitalists’ interests in 
liberal-democratic capitalism (United States) and social-democratic capitalism 
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point of actors within the system, therefore, the range of “realistic” possi- 
bilities may look like those portrayed in figure 14 rather than figure 13. 
The American labor movement faces a terrain of possibilities that places 
it chronically on the defensive. Every marginal increase of workers’ 
strength is experienced by capitalists as against their interests, so when- 
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Class Compromise 


ever the opportunity arises, capitalists attempt to undermine labor’s 
strength. Antiunion campaigns are common, and decertification elections 
are a regular occurrence. In Sweden, at least until recently, the institution- 
ally delimited strategic environment is much more benign for workers. 
The central pressure on capitalists has been to forge ways of effectively 
cooperating with organized labor, of creating institutional spaces in which 
the entrenched forms of associational power of workers can be harnessed 
for enhanced productivity. This need not imply that employers actively 
encourage working-class associational power, but it does suggest less sus- 
tained effort to undermine it. 

The immediately accessible strategic environments of workers’ strug- 
gles for associational power, as illustrated in figure 14, should not be 
viewed as fixed by an unalterable historical trajectory. The range of at- 
tainable possibilities can change, both as the result of conscious political 
projects to change institutional exclusions and as the result of dynamic 
social and economic forces working “behind the backs” of actors. Institu- 
tional exclusions are created by victories and defeats in historically specific 
struggles; they can potentially be changed in a similar fashion. But 
equally, dynamic changes within economic structures can potentially 
change the shape of the curve itself. It is to that issue that I now turn in 
a more speculative manner. 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE TERRAIN OF CLASS COMPROMISE 


If the general model of class compromise we have been exploring is rea- 
sonably on target, then this suggests that the prospects of positive class 
compromise can be altered through three different routes: (1) by changes 
in the basic shape of the curve; (2) by changes in the institutional rules 
of the game, which determine the range of institutional exclusions; and (3) 
by changes in the associational power of workers within the strategically 
accessible range of possibilities. 

The first of these involves the functional relations depicted in figures 
7 and 8, the second involves the institutional zones of unattainability in 
figure 12, and the third concerns the specific location within a strategic 
space as in figure 14. A full-blown theory of class compromise, then, would 
provide an account of the causal processes that generate these three kinds 
of effects. 

I cannot offer such an elaborated theory. What I will do is propose some 
relatively speculative hypotheses about the way certain developments in 
contemporary capitalism may be affecting the first of these elements in 
the model of class compromise, the overall shape of the reverse-J curve 
at the heart of the model. Specifically, I will focus on the possible impact 
of increasing international competition and globalization of capital on the 
shape of the curve. 
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For purposes of understanding the changing conditions for positive ` 
class compromise, the critical part of the curve in figure 7 is the upward- 
sloping segment in which working-class associational power positively 
helps capitalists solve various kinds of collective action and coordination 
problems. Figure 15 presents a set of tentative hypotheses about how glob- 
alization and increasing international competition might affect the rela- 
tionship between workers’ power and capitalists’ interests within each of 
the three institutional spheres of class compromise. 

Consider first the effects of globalization on the sphere of exchange. 
One of the standard arguments in discussions of globalization is that 
the increasing mobility of financial capital and globalization of markets 
has undermined the “Keynesian” solutions to macroeconomic problems 
in advanced capitalism. To the extent that the market for the commodi- 
ties of capitalist firms are increasingly global, the realization of the eco- 
nomic value of those commodities depends less upon the purchasing 
power of workers in the countries within which those firms are located. 
Furthermore, heightened international competition and the constant 
threats by employers to move production abroad has served to reduce 
wage pressures, thus reducing the positive effect of strong unions on 
the problem of wage restraint. The positive effects on capitalists’ inter- 
ests of strong, centralized labor unions has thus probably been reduced 
by globalization. While there may still be some positive value for capital- 
ists of a strong labor movement in terms of collective action problems 
of predictable, well-ordered labor markets, especially with respect to the 
problem of skill formation, nevertheless it seems that, on balance, global- 
ization is likely to depress the positive slope of the first curve of figure 
15. 

Globalization may have quite different effects in the sphere of produc- 
tion. The characteristic form of working-class associational power within 
production are works councils and other forms of organized workers’ rep- 
resentation within the process of production. As already noted, strong 
works councils may serve employer interests in a variety of ways: they 
may increase productivity through greater worker loyalty; they may help 
spot problems and improve quality control; they may increase the willing- 
ness of workers to accept flexible job classifications and work assignments; 
and they may facilitate the process of intrafirm skill formation. Under 
conditions of the intensified competition that comes from increased global- 
ization, the positive impact of each of these effects could increase. Zf, there- 
fore, there are significant untapped sources of increased productivity ob- 
tainable through enhanced cooperation at the point of production, and if 
working-class associational power within production facilitates such co- 
operation, then the upward-sloping part of the class compromise curve 
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within the sphere of production may rise more steeply as a result of in- 
creased competitive pressures.” 

The extent to which these effects on the prospects of positive class com- 
promise in the sphere of production occur depends upon the nature of 
technology, the labor process, and the organization of work. As Streeck 
(1991, 1992), Aoki (1988), and others have argued, the maximally produc- 
tive use of advanced technologies often requires higher levels of informa- 
tion coordination, problem solving, and adaptability than in traditional 
mass production. To the extent that strong working-class associational 
power within the sphere of production enhances the levels of trust be- 
tween employees and managers, and such trust is necessary for such new 
forms of work organization, the positive effect of workers’ power on capi- 
talists’ interests may be strengthened. On the other hand, if the technologi- 
cal conditions of production foster weak interdependencies among work- 
ers within highly atomized labor processes, increased globalization and 
competitive pressures would probably not enhance the positive effects of 
workers’ associations within production. This suggests that there are 
probably strong interactive effects (rather than merely additive effects) of 
globalization and technological change on the conditions for class compro- 
mise within production. 

Perhaps the most commonly told story about the negative effects of 
globalization on the prospects of positive class compromise concerns the 
sphere of politics. Because of the heightened international mobility of cap- 
ital, especially financial capital, the argument goes, the capacity of states 
to engage in deficit spending and other reflationary policies has eroded 
(Stewart 1984). One of the key ways in which a politically well-organized 
working class positively benefited capitalists in the past was by creating 
the conditions for expansive state spending programs that bolstered aggre- 
gate demand. The reduced fiscal autonomy of the state resulting from 
increased globalization both reduces the benefits from such policies and 
the capacity of the state to sustain them, and thus reduces the positive 
slope of the class compromise in the sphere of politics. 

If these arguments are roughly correct, then this suggests that there will 
be a tendency under conditions of globalization for positive class compro- 


22 Again, just to reiterate the central argument behind the reverse-J curve: works coun- 
cils, like all forms of working-class associational power, also have negative effects on 
capitalists’ interests. Works councils impose various kinds of rigidities on employers, 
which interfere with their capacity to unilaterally reorder production in the face of 
competitive pressures. The downward-sloping curve—not shown in fig. 15—might 
therefore descend more precipitously under conditions of intensified global competi- 
tion. The claim here, then, is mot that the net effect of globalization necessarily en- 
hances the value of institutions like works councils, but simply that the positive effects 
become stronger. 
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mises, if they are to occur at all, to be more heavily concentrated within 
the sphere of production in contrast to earlier periods in which positive 
class compromises were particularly institutionalized within the spheres 
of exchange and politics. This in turn is likely to generate tendencies to- 
ward an intensification of dualism within developed capitalist economies 
in which some sectors of the labor force are in a position to forge producti- 
vist class compromises while others are not. 

Dualistic tendencies, of course, are not a new phenomenon. In the 1960s 
and 1970s there was much discussion of dual labor markets and the divi- 
sion between the “monopoly” and “competitive” sectors of the economy. 
But, in the past, class compromises within the spheres of exchange and 
politics sometimes had the effect of muting the effects of such dualisms. 
Strong unions helped to create wage norms that diffused throughout the 
economy, benefiting workers not in the most organized sectors, and social- 
democratic class compromises in the state underwrote a social wage that 
partially decommodified labor power, again benefiting all workers. The 
erosion of conditions for stable class compromise in the sphere of exchange 
and in the state, therefore, risks eroding these countervailing forces to 
deepening dualism. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has attempted to chart out a general, abstract model of class 
compromise in capitalist society. The core intuition builds on Gramsci’s 
insight that in democratic capitalist societies the capitalist class is often 
hegemonic, not merely dominant, and this implies that class conflict is 
contained through real compromises involving real concessions, rather 
than brute force. The bottom line of the argument is that the stability and 
desirability of such compromises depends upon the specific configurations 
of power and interests that characterize the relationship between the capi- 
talist class and the working class: when it is the case that working-class 
associational power positively contributes to solving problems faced by 
capitalists, then such compromises will be much more durable than when 
they emerge simply from capacity of workers to impose costs on capital- 
ists. 

The theory of class compromise proposed here is thus in keeping with 
the traditional core of Marxist theory in arguing that the power and strug- 
gle are fundamental determinants of distributional outcomes in capitalist 
societies. But contrary to traditional Marxist ideas on the subject, the 
model also argues that the configuration of capitalist and worker interests 
within the “game of class struggle” is not simply determined by capitalism 
itself, but depends upon a wide variety of economic, institutional, and 
political factors. Above all, the model argues that class power not only 
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can affect the outcome of class conflict, but the nature of the game itself: 
whether or not the confrontation of capital and labor takes the form of a 
sharply polarized zero-sum conflict or an iterated prisoner’s dilemma, or 
perhaps, a strategic context with significant assurance game features con- 
ducive to positive class compromise. 
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Why did the insurgent United Farm Workers (UFW) succeed while 
its better-resourced rival—the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee, AFL-CIO (AWOC)—failed? Explanations relying on 
altered political opportunity structures or resources, accounts of 
Cesar Chavez’s charismatic leadership, or descriptions of UFW 
strategy fail to identify mechanisms for creating effective strat- 
egy. By analyzing leadership, organizational influences on actors’ 
choices, and their interaction within the environment, this study 
shows that greater access to salient information, heuristic facility, 
and motivation generated more effective strategy. Differences in 
“strategic capacity” can explain how resourcefulness can compensate 
for lack of resources, why some new organizations can overcome the 
“liability of newness,” and how reorganizational “focal” moments 
may lead to a social movement. 


The sociological imagination enables us to grasp history and 
biography and the relations between the two within society. 
(C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination) 


INTRODUCTION 


Until the success of the United Farm Workers (UFW) in the 1960s and 
1970s, repeated efforts to unionize California’s 400,000 farmworkers had 
failed.’ Since 1900, three major attempts at labor organization had been 


1 I wish to thank Theda Skocpol, Richard Hackman, Susan Eaton, Elisabeth Clemens, 
John Campbell, William Gamson, Mark Moore, Doug McAdam, Jorge Dominguez, 
David Hart, Paul Osterman, Robert Putnam, Kenneth Andrews, Ziad Munson, Andy 
Molinsky, Mark Warren, and the AJS reviewers for their thoughtful comments on 
earlier versions of this article. Direct correspondence to Marshall Ganz, Department 
of Sociology, Harvard University, 33 Kirkland, William James Hall 473, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. E-mail: ganz@wjh.harvard.edu 

? The union which has called itself the United Farm Workers (UF W) since 1972 called 
itself the Farm Workers Association (FWA) from 1962 to 1964, the National Farm 
Workers Association from 1964 to 1966 (NFWA), and the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee (UFWOC) from 1966 to 1972, When referring to the organiza- 
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made by four different unions: the Industrial Workers of the World (WW) 
prior to World War I; the Cannery, Agricultural, and Industrial Workers 
Union (CAIWU) and United Cannery, Agricultural Packing, and Allied 
Workers CIO (UCAPAWA) in the 1930s; and the National Farm Labor 
Union AFL (NFLU) in the 1940s. By the spring of 1966, however, just 
four years after it had begun organizing and six months after calling its 
first strike, the UFW signed the first multiyear union contract to cover 
California farmworkers, established a new union, and launched a farm- 
worker movement. By 1977, the UFW held over 100 contracts, had re- 
cruited a dues-paying membership of more than 50,000, and had secured 
enactment of the 1975 California Agricultural Labor Relations Act, the 
only legislative guarantee of collective bargaining rights for agricultural 
workers in the continental United States. The UFW had also played a 
major role in the emergence of a Chicano movement in the Southwest, had 
recruited and trained hundreds of community activists, and had become a 
significant player in California politics. In this article, I ask why the newly 
formed, uncertainly funded, and independent United Farm Workers suc- 
ceeded, while the well-established union with which it found itself in com- 
petition failed—the AFL-CIO’s Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (AWOC).' 

Answering this question requires going beyond Jenkins and Perrow’s 
(1977) classic of social movement theory, “Insurgency of the Powerless,” 
which attributes the UFW’s success, as compared with another effort in 
the late 1940s, to a more favorable political opportunity structure. Al- 
though the 1960s were an era of greater political responsiveness to groups 
like the UFW than the 1940s had been, this cannot explain why the UFW 
was more successful than its rival. Nor can scholars who rely on differ- 
ences in resources to account for differences in outcomes (McCarthy and 
Zald 1977) explain why the resource-poor UFW succeeded while its re- 
source-rich opponents did not. Those who attribute the UFW’s success to 
the “charismatic leadership” of Cesar Chavez (Nelson 1966; Dunne 1967; 
Mathiessen 1969) explain little of what that is, where it comes from, and 
why it works. And even those who acknowledge the unique effectiveness 
of the UFW’s strategy (Brown 1972; Majka and Majka 1982; Jenkins 
1985) do not explain why it was the UFW that developed this strategy 


tion in general, I use the designation “UFW,” but when referring to it in a specific 
historical context, as I do in most of this article, I use the name that was used at the 
time. 

3 This article only deals with the period of competition between the UFW and the 
AWOC. Competition from the Teamsters began in 1966 and continued, off and on, 
until they withdrew in 1977. Elsewhere, I show that similar differences in strategic 
capacity account for UFW success vis-a-vis the Teamsters. 
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and not its competitor. Drawing evidence from this case and insights from 
organization theory, social psychology, and cognitive sociology, I argue 
that consigning the influence of leadership and organization on strategy 
to a “black box” has created a serious deficit in social movement theory. 
As shown in figure 1, I argue that difference in the outcomes of AWOC 
and UFW efforts can be explained by differences in their strategy—the 
targeting, timing, and tactics through which they mobilized and deployed 
resources. Differences in their strategy, however, and the likelihood it 
would be effective in achieving desired goals, were due to differences in 
leaders’ access to salient information about the environment, heuristic use 
they made of this information, and their motivation—what I call their 
“strategic capacity.” Differences in strategic capacity, in turn, were due 
to differences in leaders’ life experience, networks, and repertoires of col- 
lective action and the deliberative processes, resource flows, and account- 
ability structures of their organizations. Strategic capacity is greater if a 
leadership team includes insiders and outsiders, strong and weak network 
ties, and access to diverse, yet salient, repertoires of collective action and 
also if an organization conducts regular, open, authoritative deliberation, 
draws resources from multiple constituencies, and roots accountability in 
those constituencies. I explain the UFW’s success over its rivals by differ- 
ences in its strategy, account for differences in strategy by the way in 
which it was developed, and explain how it was developed in the interac- 
tion of leadership and organization with environment. 

Analysis of this case offers a way to specify conditions under which one 
organization is more likely than another to develop strategy that is effec- 
tive in achieving its goals. I do not focus on why one kind of tactic is 
more effective than another—a topic dealt with extensively in political, 
military, and management literature—but rather on why one organization 
is more likely to develop a series of effective tactics than another—its 
strategic capacity. Although strategic capacity, strategy, and outcomes are 
distinct links in a probabilistic causal chain, I argue greater capacity is 
likely to yield better strategy, and better strategy is likely to yield better 
outcomes. Differences in strategic capacity can explain how resourceful- 
ness compensates for lack of resources when insurgent.social movements 
overcome more powerful opponents. Differences in strategic capacity can 
also explain why some new organizations overcome the “liability of new- 
ness” (Stinchcombe 1965) to succeed in domains in which old organiza- 
tions fail, suffering from a “liability of senescence.” Because of more recent 
selection, organizational flexibility, and closer articulation with the envi- 
ronment, leaders of new organizations may have greater access to salient 
information about current environments, heuristic opportunity, and moti- 
vation than leaders of old organizations. Attention to strategic capacity 
also helps explain why reconfigurations of leadership and organization 
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at certain “focal moments” (Morris 1993; Sewell 1996; Lofland 1996) can 
produce dramatic strategic change, including the emergence of a social 
movement. 


METHODOLOGY 


This case study compares a sequence of concurrent strategic choices made 
by the AWOC and the UFW at three critical junctures—their organiza- 
tional foundings, the Delano Grape Strike, and the Schenley Boycott. Be- 
cause it provides an opportunity to “control” for environment, this case 
allows us to bring full attention to differences in the actors and how they 
interacted with their environment. A case study with multiple points of 
comparison can be an especially useful way to discern the underlying 
mechanisms that may account for repeated differences in outcome (Camp- 
bell 1975). 

Although differences in the outcomes of these efforts are obvious, the 
factors that influenced the outcomes must be independently observable 
to have explanatory value and a mechanism shown through which they 
operate (King, Keohane, and Verba 1994). Drawing on archival data, in- 
terviews, and participant observation, I examine the differences in each 
organization’s strategy and its influence on outcomes by comparing differ- 
ences in targeting, timing, and tactics at three critical moments—at each 
of which the UFW achieved its goals more effectively than did the 
AWOC. 

Having established a link between strategy and outcomes, I draw on 
organization theory, social psychology, and cognitive sociology—which 
have contributed to social movement theory in the past (McCarthy and 
Zald 1977; Gamson, Fireman, and Rytina 1982; Snow, Rochford, Worden, 
and Benford 1986)—to conduct a grounded analysis of my data to identify 
conditions that could account for such dramatic differences in strategy. 
Because strategy unfolds in the interaction of leaders, organizations, and 
environment, I focus on sites of this interaction. I compare leaders as to 
their biographies, sociocultural networks, and tactical repertoires, and or- 
ganizations as to their deliberative arrangements, resource flows, and ac- 
countability structures. This comparison reveals starkly different patterns 
of leadership and organization with direct bearing on formulation of strat- 
egy. Probing to discern the mechanism by which these differences turned 
into strategy drew my attention to patterns in the kind of information to 
which leaders had access, their heuristic use of this information, and their 
motivation, which I now call strategic capacity. 

The data on which this analysis is based is drawn from primary and 
secondary sources as well as my experience with the UFW from 1965 to 
1981 as an organizer, organizing director, and national officer. This raises 
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a potential problem of bias based on my personal experiences, interests 
I may have in particular accounts of controversial events, and personal 
relationships with persons on all sides of the conflict. But my experience 
also equips me with a deep understanding of the context of these events, 
direct information as to what took place, and access to important research 
resources. In an attempt to realize the benefits while minimizing the risks, 
I “triangulate” my data for this study by drawing on multiple primary 
and secondary sources, relying on my own experience only where specifi- 
cally noted. Primary sources include interviews with participants; news- 
paper accounts, including those published by labor journals; published 
memoirs of participants; archival materials, including published proceed- 
ings of meetings; and my own notes and personal records. Secondary 
sources include histories of farm labor organizing; scholarly and journalis- 
tic accounts of the activities of the AWOC, the UFW, and the Teamsters; 
and unpublished doctoral dissertations. 

Rather than attempting to test the influence of a single variable, the 
purpose of this project is to generate a grounded, yet theoretically in- 
formed, hypothesis to account for the observed differences in outcomes— 
and which can be further tested in other settings (Glaser and Strauss 1967; 
Liphart 1971; Skocpol 1984; Little 1991; Parry 1998). Because I develop 
a model to explain outcomes based on the interaction of a complex set of 
variables, my approach raises a problem of overdetermination or how to 
distinguish what actually “caused” what. I do not claim to have found a 
“crucial” variable necessary or sufficient to account for the differences in 
observed outcomes. Rather, I argue the outcome I explain—one group 
repeatedly develops more effective strategy than another—is more or less 
likely to the extent conditions specified in this model are met. In poker, 
chance may determine the outcome of any one hand, or even a game, but, 
in the long run, some players are more likely to be winners than others. 
An organization can always stumble on an opportunity, but I argue the 
likelihood it will make strategic use of it depends on factors I specify here. 
In this way, I explain the UFW’s success compared with its rival by the 
greater effectiveness of its strategy, account for difference in the effective- 
ness of its strategy by the way it was developed, and explain the way 
it was developed by the interaction of leadership and organization with 
environment. 


THEORY 
Strategy and Social Movements 


Social movement scholars tell us little about the relationship of strategic 
leadership to social movement success. Explanations of the emergence, 
development, and outcomes of social movements are usually based on 
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variation in resources, opportunities, and framing (McAdam, McCarthy, 
and Zald 1996)—concepts that stress the influence of environmental 
change on actors. In this view, social movements unfold as actors predict- 
ably respond to new political opportunities, newly available resources, or 
changes in cultural frames. Although students of tactics do offer accounts 
of their sources (Tilly 1981; Freeman 1979) and their effect on outcomes 
(Lipsky 1968; Gamson 1975; McAdam 1983), they do not explain why 
one organization should devise tactics that turn out to be more or less 
strategically effective than those of another. Even in domains of manage- 
ment, military, and political studies in which strategic leadership receives 
far greater attention, the focus has been more on how leadership and strat- 
egy work than on explaining why some organizations devise more effec- 
tive strategy than others. 

Understanding social movements, however, requires accounting for the 
fact that different actors act in different ways, some of which influence 
the environment more than others. Some see political opportunities where 
others do not, mobilize resources in ways others do not, and frame their 
causes in ways others do not. And because it is based on the innovative, 
often guileful, exercise of agency, good strategy is often anything but obvi- 
ous. It can thus be hard to deduce from “objective” configurations of re- 
sources and opportunities and is based rather on novel assessments of 
them (Morris 1984; Gamson and Meyer 1996; Jasper 1997). As a conse- 
quence, popular accounts of effective strategy attribute it to the charis- 
matic gifts of particular leaders rather than offering systematic explana- 
tions of conditions under which leaders are more or less likely to devise 
effective strategy. 

But neither is strategy purely subjective. Strategic thinking is reflexive 
and imaginative, based on how leaders have learned to reflect on the past, 
pay attention to the present, and anticipate the future (Bruner 1990). 
Leaders are influenced by life experience, relationships, and practical 
learning, which provide them with lenses through which they see the 
world (Bandura 1989; Powell and DiMaggio 1991; Banaszak 1996; Zeru- 
bavel 1997; DiMaggio 1997), and by the organizational siructures within 
which they work and through which they interact with their environment 
(Weick 1979). 

Failure to bring attention to the important influence of strategic leader- 


‘Sociologists have begun to describe this approach as a “cognitive sociology,” which 
they distinguish from “cognitive universalism”—in which actors are assumed to react 
similarly to similar environmental stimuli—and “cognitive individualism”—in which 
actors are assumed to react entirely idiosyncratically (Zerubavel 1997). This distinc- 
tion is similar to that which social psychologists make between “mechanistic agency,” 
“autonomous agency,” and “emergent interactive agency” (Bandura 1989). 
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ship on social movements is an important theoretical shortcoming in gen- 
eral—and in scholarly efforts to explain the farmworker movement in 
particular. Students of the farmworker movement who focus on the 
changing environment or political opportunity structure correctly point 
to the importance of an emergent liberal coalition (Jenkins and Perrow 
1977; Jenkins 1985) and new politics of race (Majka and Majka 1982) but 
do not explain why the UFW took advantage of these opportunities in 
ways its competitors did not. Scholars who rely on differences in resources 
to account for success and failure (Jenkins and Perrow 1977; Jenkins 1985) 
cannot explain why the resource-rich AWOC failed, while the resource- 
poor UFW succeeded. Scholars who point to the UFW’s strategy of rede- 
fining the arena of conflict by mobilizing dual constituencies of farmwork- 
ers and supporters, so they could “turn the moral tables” on the opposition 
with a grape boycott (Brown 1972; Majka and Majka 1982; Jenkins 1985), 
fail to explain why only the UFW devised this strategy. And observers 
who attribute the UFW’s success to the charismatic leadership of Cesar 
Chavez (Nelson 1966; Dunne 1967; Mathiessen 1969) fail to explain what 
it is, where it came from, and how it worked. 


Understanding Strategy 


Strategy is the conceptual link we make between the places, the times and 
ways we mobilize and deploy our resources, and the goals we hope to 
achieve (Clausewitz 1832; Hamel and Prahalad 1989; Porter 1996; Eisen- 
hardt and Brown 1998). Strategy is how we turn what we have into what 
we need—by translating our resources into the power to achieve purpose. 
Although we often do not act “rationally” and outcomes are often unin- 
tended (Cohen, March, and Olsen 1972; Salancik and Pfeffer 1977), we 
do act purposefully (Weick 1979; Watson 1990). Strategy is effective when 
we realize our goals by means of it. Studying strategy is a way of discern- 
ing pattern in the relationship between intention, action, and outcome. 

Strategy is a way of “framing” specific choices about targeting, timing, 
and tactics. As schema theory teaches us, we attribute meaning to specific 
events by locating them within broader frameworks of understanding 
(Goffman 1974; Snow et al. 1986; Fiske and Taylor 1991; Gamson 1992; 
D’Andrade 1992; Gamson and Meyer 1996; DiMaggio 1997). The strategic 
significance of choices we make about how to target our resources, time 
our initiatives, and employ tactics depends on how we frame them in 
relation to other choices in a path toward our goals (Watson 1990). One 
reason it is difficult to study strategy is that, although choices about tar- 
geting, timing, and tactics can be directly observed, the strategic “frame” 
within which we make these choices—and provide them with their coher- 
ence—must often be inferred. 
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Since strategy is a way of orienting current action toward future goals, 
however, it develops in interaction with an ever-changing environment, 
especially the actions and reactions of other actors (Alinsky 1971; Weick 
1979; J. B. Quinn 1980; Mintzberg 1987; Burgelman 1991; Mintzberg 
1994; Hamel 1996; Brown and Einsenhardt 1997). In fixed contexts in 
which rules, resources, and interests are given, strategy can to some extent 
be understood in the analytic terms of game theory (Schelling 1960). But 
in settings in which rules, resources, and interests are emergent—such as 
social movements—strategy has far more in common with creative think- 
ing (Morris 1984; Hamel 1996; Brown and Eisenhardt 1998). Strategic 
thinking in these settings can best be understood as an ongoing creative 
or innovative process of understanding and adapting new conditions to 
one’s goals (Brown and Eisenhardt 1998). 

My argument about the relationship of strategy to outcomes can be 
clarified by drawing on the distinction game theorists make between 
games of chance, skill, and strategy (Schelling 1960). In games of chance, 
winning depends on the luck of the draw. In games of skill, it depends 
on behavioral facility, like hitting a tennis ball. In games of strategy, it 
depends on cognitive discernment—in interaction with other players— 
of the best course of action, as in Go. In most games, all three elements 
come into play. In poker, for example, getting cards is a matter of chance; 
estimating probabilities, of skill; and betting, of strategy. Although chance 
may be dispositive in any one hand, or even one game, in the long run, 
skill and strategy distinguish excellent players—and their winnings— 
from others. Similarly, environmental developments can be seen as 
“chance,” in so far as any one actor is concerned. But, in the long run, 
some actors are more likely to achieve their goals than others because they 
are better able to take advantage of these chances. Environmental changes 
may generate opportunities for social movements to emerge, but the out-. 
comes and legacies of such movements have far more to do with strategies 
actors devise to turn these opportunities to their purposes—thus reshap- 
ing their environment. 


Strategic Capacity 


Organizations differ in the likelihood they will develop effective strat- 
egy—what I call their “strategic capacity.” Viewing strategy as a kind of 
creative or innovative thinking, I build on the work of sccial psychologists, 
cognitive sociologists, and organization theorists by focusing on three key 
influences on creative output: salient knowledge, heuristic processes, and 
motivation (Amabile 1996).* In this section, I link leadership and organiza- 


$ I am particularly indebted to Amabile’s fine work on creativity, which provided me 
with an important link between the microbehaviors and macro-outcomes I am trying 
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tional variables with these elements to specify conditions under which one 
group is likely to develop more effective strategy than another (see table 
1, below). ; 

Salient knowledge.—When actors face routine problems, their familiar- 
ity with domain-specific algorithms—or action repertoires—facilitates ef- 
fective problem solving. The better one’s information about a domain 
within which one is working, the better the “local” knowledge, the more 
likely one is to know how to deal effectively with problems that arise 
within that domain. Since environments change in response to actors’ ini- 
tiatives, however, regular feedback is especially important in evaluating 
responses to these initiatives (Zaltman, Duncan, and Holbeck 1973). The 
test of salience I use is one of relevance to the environment in which lead- 
ers are trying to get results, or their “operating environment.” 

Heuristic processes.— When faced with novel problems—often the case 
for leaders of organizations operating within new or changing environ- 
ments—heuristic processes permit actors to use salient knowledge to de- 
vise novel solutions by imaginatively recontextualizing their understand- 
ing of the data.® This reframes understanding of the data so as to make 
alternative interpretations and pathways conceivable, facilitating ana- 
logic thinking (Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Gentner 1989; Abelson 1981; 
White 1992; Strang and Meyer 1994) and bricolage (Lévi-Strauss 1966; 
Douglas 1986; Campbell 1997). At the most basic level, the more different 
ideas are generated, the greater the likelihood there will be good ones 
among them (Campbell 1960; Simonton 1988). Encounters with diverse 
points of view and ways of doing things thus facilitate innovation (Kasper- 
son 1978), whether based upon one’s life experience (Bernstein 1975; 
Langer 1989; Rosaldo 1989; Piore 1995) or the experience of a group 
(Weick 1979; Senge 1990; Rogers 1995; DiMaggio 1997). Knowledge of 
diverse domains not only offers multiple routines from which to choose, 


to explain. In adapting her work, I substitute the term “salient knowledge” for “domain 
specific skills” to better capture the crucial role of environmental information in strat- 
egy. I also focus on “recontextualization” as a key heuristic element in strategic think- 
ing and consider a broader range of motivational sources. Although much of the schol- 
arly work on creativity has been done at the individual level, studies of team and 
organizational innovation suggest enough similarity to use these studies as a starting 
point for looking at how leadership teams interact adaptively with each other and 
their environments to formulate strategy (Boone, van Olffen, and van Witteloostuijn 
1998; Hutchins 1991). 

€ These processes also include “breaking set” during problem solving (Newell, Shaw, 
and Simon 1962), understanding complexity (E. Quinn 1980), keeping response op- 
tions open (Getzels and Csikszentmihalyi 1976), suspending judgment (Osborn 1963; 
Stein 1975), using wide categories (Cropley 1990; Bernstein 1975), breaking out of 
“scripts” (Langer 1978; Langer and Imber 1979), brainstorming (Osborn 1963), and 
playfulness with ideas (Wickelgren 1979; March and Olsen 1976). 
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but contributes to “mindfulness” (Langer 1989) that multiple solutions are 
possible (Bernstein 1975; Langer 1989; Senge 1990; DiMaggio 1997) and 
that most known solutions are “equivocal” (Weick 1979). 

Motivation.—Motivation is critical to creative output because of its 
effect on the focus actors bring to their work (Ruscio, Whitney, and Amab- 
ile 1995), their ability to concentrate for extended periods of time (Prentky 
1980), their persistence (Walberg 1971), their willingness to take risks 
(Glover and Sautter 1977), and their ability to sustain high energy (Berg- 
man 1979). Motivated actors are also more likely to do the work it takes 
to acquire needed domain-specific knowledge and skills than those who 
are less motivated (Conti, Amabile, and Pollack 1995). Perhaps the most 
important source of creative motivation is the “intrinsic reward” it brings 
to actors who love their work—for whom it is their “vocation”—in con- 
trast with those motivated by “extrinsic rewards,” which can actually in- 
hibit creativity (Amabile 1996). Actors can also override “programmed” 
modes of thought to think more critically and reflexively (DiMaggio 1997) 
if they are intensely interested in a problem (Abelson 1981), dissatisfied 
with the status quo (Bourdieu 1990), or experience a schema failure as a 
result of sharp breaches in expectations and outcomes (Moscovici 1984; 
Garfinkel 1967; Swidler 1986). The influence of motivation on outcomes 
also helps explain the positive effect of affective or normative commitment 
on workplace performance (Mowday, Porter, and Steers 1982; Meyer and 
Allen 1997). Finally, one reason successful leadership teams can become 
more successful over time is that success augments motivation (Deci and 
Ryan 1980; Chong 1991), not only resources and opportunities. Organiza- 
tional settings in which people enjoy autonomy, receive positive feedback 
from peers and superiors, and are part of a team competing with other 
teams enhance their motivation. It is diminished when they enjoy little 
autonomy, get no feedback or negative feedback from peers and superiors, 
and are competitive within a team (Amabile 1988; Hackman 1990). 


Sources of Strategic Capacity 


As illustrated in table 1 and explained in the text below, I argue that 
leadership variables of biography, networks, and repertoires, and organi- 
zational variables of deliberation, resource flows, and accountability, link 
in specific ways to each of the above three elements of an organization’s 
“strategic capacity.” 

Leadership.—To identify sources of variation in strategic capacity, I 
compare the leaders of the AWOC and the UFW as to their biographies, 
sociocultural networks, and tactical repertoires—who they were, whom 
they knew, and what they knew. I define leaders as persons authorized 
to make strategic choices within an organization (Oberschall 1973; Porter 
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1996). I do not evaluate their qualities of leadership as such but rather 
their contribution to formulation of strategy. Although researchers have 
linked leaders’ psychological, professional, organizational, and genera- 
tional backgrounds to strategies they adopt, few have studied the relation- 
ship between leaders’ backgrounds and the likelihood they will develop 
effective strategy (Mannheim 1952; Kuhn 1962; Oberschall 1973; Chan- 
der 1977; Freeman 1979; Ross 1983; Lofland 1996). 

Although strategy is more often described as the work of individual 
leaders than of formal or informal leadership teams, I argue that strategy 
is usually a product of the interaction among those persons who share 
responsibility for its formulation—what I call here a “leadership team.” 
I recognize that the “person in charge” plays a uniquely important role in 
formulating strategy, particularly in the formation. and maintenance of 
the leadership team itself (Hackman and Walton 1986). But I argue that 
strategy is more often the result of interaction among leaders than organi- 
zational myths acknowledge. I argue that leadership teams that combine 
insiders and outsiders, strong and weak ties to constituencies, and diverse 
yet salient repertoires of collective action have greater capacity to develop 
effective strategy than those that do not. 

Because biographical experience is the primary source of a person’s 
cognitive socialization (Bernstein 1975; DiMaggio 1997; Zerubavel 1997), 
cultural perspective (Rosaldo 1989; Jasper 1997), and motivating interests 
(D’Andrade 1992), I first analyze leaders’ biographies as to race, class, 
gender, generation, ethnicity, religious beliefs, family background, educa- 
tion, and professional training.’ As shown in the first row of table 1, I 
argue that leadership teams of “insiders” and “outsiders” combine diver- 
sity of salient local knowledge with an opportunity to heuristically recon- 
textualize this knowledge (Bernstein 1975; Weick 1979; Senge 1990; Rog- 
ers 1995; Hamel 1996). Persons with “borderland” experience of straddling 
cultural or institutional worlds may make innovative contributions for 
the same reasons (Campbell 1960; Kuhn 1962; Rickards and Freedman 
1978; Weick 1979; Rosaldo 1989; Piore 1995). Insiders personally commit- 
ted to constituencies with whom they identify or outsiders normatively 
committed to a vocation are likely to be more motivated than those whose 
interest is solely instrumental or professional (Weick 1979; Howell 1990; 
Meyer and Allen 1997)—and they are more likely to find their work intrin- 
sically rewarding (Amabile 1996). 

As shown in the second row of table 1, teams that combine leaders with 
“strong” and “weak” ties will have greater strategic capacity than those 
that do not. Sociocultural networks (White 1992; Emirbayer and Goodwin 


” One of the few social movement studies linking leadership with strategy is Wickham- 
Crowley’s (1992) excellent comparison of Latin American guerrilla insurrections. 
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1994) are sources of ideas about what to do and how to do it (Granovetter 
1973), mechanisms through which social movements recruit (Stark and 
Bainbridge 1985; McAdam and Paulsen 1993), sources of social capital 
(Coleman 1990; Putnam 1993; Chong 1991), and incubators of new collec- 
tive identities (Taylor and Whittier 1992; Gamson 1991). Leaders with 
“strong ties” to constituencies are more likely to possess salient informa- 
tion about where to find resources, whom to recruit, what tactics to use, 
and how to encourage these constituencies to identify with the organiza- 
tion (Morris 1984). On the other hand, leaders with “weak ties” to diverse 
constituencies are more likely to know how to access the diversity of peo- 
ple, ideas, and routines that facilitate broad alliances (Granovetter 1973). 
Combinations of strong and weak ties are associated with social move- 
ment recruitment because they link access with commitment (Gamson 
1990), just as they are associated with innovation because they link infor- 
mation with influence (Rogers 1995). Informal and formal ties are also 
important means for feedback of salient information, especially on organi- 
zational initiatives. Diverse ties, like diverse life experience, facilitate heu- 
ristic “recontextualization” of strategic choices. Strong ties strengthen a 
leaders’ motivation to the extent they have personal commitments to those 
whose lives are influenced by choices they make and from whom they 
acquire their reputations (Chong 1991). 

Finally, as shown in row three, leaders with knowledge of a diversity 
of salient collective action repertoires are more likely to develop effective 
strategy than those without such knowledge (Hamel 1996; Moore 1995; 
Alexander 1998). Knowledge of collective action repertoires is valuable 
because of their practical (people know what to do), normative (people 
think they are right), and institutional (they attach to resources) utility in 
mobilizing people who are familiar with them (Tilly 1986; Clemens 1996). 
Repertoires known to one’s constituency, but not to one’s opposition, are 
particularly useful (Alinsky 1971). Knowledge of multiple repertoires not 
only widens leaders’ range of possible choices, but also affords them the 
opportunity to adapt to new situations by heuristic processes of bricolage 
or analogy. The motivation of leaders adept in these repertoires is en- 
hanced by competence they experience in their use and by positive feed- 
back from constituencies who find these repertoires familiar. 

Organization.—Turning to the second major set of influences on strate- 
gic capacity, I argue that organizational structures that afford leaders ven- 
ues for regular, open, and authoritative deliberation; draw resources from 
a diversity of salient constituencies; and hold leaders accountable to those 
constituencies—and to each other—are more likely to generate effective 
strategy than those that do not. Organizational structure is created by 
commitments among founders who enact ways to interact with each other 
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and with their environment (Weick 1993). It defines patterns of legitimacy 
(Weber [1948] 1978; Powell and DiMaggio 1991), power (Emerson 1962; 
Pfeffer and Salancik 1978; Perrow 1986), and deliberation (March and 
Olsen 1976). Although organizational form is a consequence of founders’ 
strategic choices (Child 1972; Oliver 1988; Eisenhardt and Schoonhoven 
1990; Clemens 1996), once established, it has a profound influence on inno- 
vativeness (Zaltman et al. 1973; Damanpour 1991) and strategy (Bower 
1970). 

As shown in row 4, leaders who take part in regular, open, and authori- 
tative deliberation gain access to salient information, participate in a heu- 
ristic process by means of which they learn to use this information, and 
are motivated by commitment to choices they participated in making and 
upon which they have the autonomy to act (Duncan 1973; Hackman 1990; 
Amabile 1996). Regular deliberation facilitates initiative by encouraging 
periodic assessment of the organization’s activities (Brown and Eisen- 
hardt 1997, 1998), Deliberation open to heterogeneous points of view en- 
hances strategic capacity because “deviant” perspectives facilitate better 
decisions (Nemeth and Staw 1989), encourage innovation (McCleod 1992; 
Weil 1994), and develop group capacity to perform cognitive tasks more 
creatively and effectively (Hutchins 1991). Authoritative deliberation— 
in the sense that it results in actionable decisions—motivates actors both 
to participate in decisions and to implement that which was decided upon 
(Hackman 1990).° 

As shown in row 5, organizations that mobilize resources from multiple 
constituencies enjoy greater strategic capacity than those that do not. 
First, leaders who must obtain resources from constituents must devise 
strategy to which constituents will respond (Chandler 1962; Mansbridge 
1986). If membership dues are a major source of support, leaders learn 
to get members to pay dues. However, reliance on resources drawn pri- 
marily from outside the operating environment—even when those re- 
sources are internal to their organizations—-may dampen leaders’ motiva- 
tion to devise effective strategy. As long as they attend to the politics that 
keep the bills paid, they can keep doing the same thing “wrong.” At the 
same time, leaders who draw resources from multiple constituencies gain 
strategic flexibility because they enjoy the autonomy of greater room to 
maneuver (Powell 1988; Alexander 1998). Finally, a decision to rely more 


5 To the extent strategy is viewed as emergent and improvisational, as in “adhocracies” 


in which decision makers are implementers, the distinction between decision making 
and implementation is problematic (Mintzberg and McHugh 1985). Skilled strategists 
take advantage of the unexpected, turning it to their purposes, even as it alters their 
plans. 
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on people than on money encourages growth in strategic capacity when 
it encourages selection and development of more leaders who know how 
to strategize. The more strategists, the greater the flexibility with which 
an organization can pursue its objectives and the scale on which it can 
do so (Weick 1979). Leaders’ choices as to constituencies from whom to 
mobilize resources thus strongly influence their subsequent strategy (Oli- 
ver and Marwell 1992). 

Finally, as shown in row 6, accountability structures affect strategy by 
establishing routines for leadership selection and defining loci of respon- 
siveness. Leaders accountable to those outside the operating environment 
may have been selected based on criteria that have little to do with knowl- 
edge of—or motivational connection with—constituencies within that en- 
vironment. Leaders selected bureaucratically are more likely to possess 
skills and motivations compatible with bureaucratic success than with the 
creative work innovation requires. Leaders selected democratically are at 
least likely to have useful knowledge of the constituency that selected 
them and enough political skills to have been selected if that constituency 
is within one’s operating environment. Entrepreneurial or self-selected 
leaders—in the sense that the undertaking is their initiative—are more 
likely to possess skills and intrinsic motivations associated with creative 
work (Chambers 1964; MacKinnon 1965; Getzels and Csikszentmihalyi 
1976). Although democratic and entrepreneurial leadership selections are 
in tension with one another, either may yield greater strategic capacity 
than bureaucratic leadership selection. 


Liability of Senescence 


It is a “given” of organization theory that the failure rate among new 
organizations is greater than that among old organizations—the “liability 
of newness” (Stinchcombe 1965; Freeman, Carroll, and Hannan 1983). At 
the same time, scholars describe processes of organizational inertia (Han- 
nan and Freeman 1977) that inhibit adaptation by old organizations to 
new environments, opening “niches” within which new organizations 
emerge—a liability of aging (Aldrich and Auster 1986) or “senescence.” 
Differences in strategic capacity may explain why some new organizations 
do survive and at the same time account for less adaptive behavior by 
older organizations. Leaders of new organizations may have more strate- 
gic capacity because they were recently selected, have more organizational 
flexibility, and work in closer articulation with the environment. Leaders 
of old organizations often were selected in the past, are constrained by 
institutionalized routines, and may have the resources that allow them to 
operate in counterproductive insulation from the environment. 
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Focal Moments 


Finally, because of the profound influence of leadership and organization 
on strategy, the choices leaders make at “focal moments,” which reconfig- 
ure leadership and organization themselves, can create dramatically new 
strategic possibilities, including conditions for the emergence of a social 
movement (Smelser 1962; Morris 1993; Lofland 1996; Sewell 1996). As I 
will show below, this is what took place with the UFW. 


Summary 


Returning to figure 1, this article argues that an organization is more likely 
to achieve positive outcomes if it develops effective strategy, and it is more 
likely to develop effective strategy if its leaders can access diverse sources 
of salient information, employ heuristic processes, and demonstrate deep 
motivation—their strategic capacity. Variation in strategic capacity, 
again, derives from differences in leaders’ life experience, networks, and 
repertoires, and organizations’ deliberative processes, resource flows, and 
accountability structures. 


ORGANIZING CALIFORNIA’S FACTORIES IN THE FIELD 


California’s uniquely large-scale agricultural industry requires seasonal 
workers.’ It has also tried to protect itself from seasonal demands those 
workers make when organized.’ Growers solved this problem historically 
by employing workers who were politically, economically, and culturally 
disfranchised. Politically, their status as migrants, immigrants, or undocu- 
mented workers meant few farmworkers ever became voters. Economi- 
cally, farmworkers were excluded from the 1935 National Labor Relations 
Act (NLRA), which conferred the right to organize on industrial workers. 
And culturally, the fact that farmworkers were most often recruited from 
communities of color placed them beyond the racially bounded concerns 
of many white Americans (Majka and Majka 1982). As a result, local law 
enforcement usually stood ready to crush strikes through intimidation, 


°? This brief account is drawn from a number of histories of California agriculture and 
agricultural workers, especially Jamieson (1975), McWilliams (1935), Mitchell (1959), 
Daniel (1981), London and Anderson (1970), and Meister and Loftis (1977). 

1 In 1964, on the eve of the Delano Grape Strike, the value of California farm products 
sold was $3.5 billion, 66% of which was sold by 7,000 farms. Just 7% of the farms 
farmed 78% of the 37,000,000 acres of agricultural land in the state or 33% of all 
farmland in the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1968). 
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injunctions, jailings, and violence, while state and federal officials could 
be counted upon to find alternative, usually immigrant, sources of labor. 

Despite these challenges, since the 1880s, farmworkers made repeated 
attempts to organize. When ethnic minorities took the initiative, they usu- 
ally formed ethnic labor associations. Chinese (1880s), Japanese (1900s), 
Mexican (1920s), and Filipino (1930s) farmworkers all tried one version 
or another, some of which were more successful than others, but all of 
which ultimately failed to yield the desired protection. Union attempts, 
on the other hand, with the exception of CAIWU, were usually made 
when or where Anglos constituted a major proportion of the workforce— 
such as IWW and AFL attempts to organize “fruit tramps” around 1910, 
CIO and Teamster attempts to organize “Okies” in the 1930s, and the 
AFL’s National Farm Labor Union (NFLU) organizing attempt in the 
1940s. None of these efforts succeeded in making lasting improvements 
in the lives of the workers, in building a stable membership base, or in 
getting union contracts. 

In 1959, the year the AWOC was chartered, some 350,000 workers were 
employed in California agriculture, of whom some 90,000 were braceros— 
Mexican nationals imported as harvest hands under treaty between the 
United States and Mexico since 1942 (Sosnick 1978). The bracero program 
was at risk because of lobbying by farmworker advocacy groups (Proceed- 
ings, National Sharecropper’s Fund 1957; National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor 1967; Craig 1970; Meister and Loftis 1977; Mitchell 1979), 
diminished demand for braceros outside California due to mechanization 
of cotton and tomato harvesting (Craig 1970; Martin and North 1984), 
opposition by Midwestern farmers to “privileges” afforded California agri- 
culture (Craig 1970; Martin and North 1984), and concerns about domes- 
tic unemployment following the 1958 recession (Carmines and Stimson 
1989). In August, 1959, the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor was 
formed, and on Thanksgiving day, 1960, Edward R. Murrow aired a 
graphic documentary on migrant farmworkers titled Harvest of Shame. 

For these and other reasons, AFL-CIO President George Meany char- 
tered the AWOC in February 1959 and shortly thereafter allocated it an 
organizing budget of $250,000 a year (Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 
1977; Mitchell 1979). Meany was influenced by the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, a citizen’s group chaired by Eleanor Roose- 
velt with ties to church leaders, labor leaders, liberals, and Democratic 
politicians UD Bulletin 1959; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; 
Mitchell 1979; Zieger 1987). Some labor leaders also believed that organiz- 
ing agricultural workers could contribute to “curbing the political power 
of agribusiness” (Gorman 1959, p. 35) as “some of the most reactionary 
forces in the United States” IUD Bulletin 1961, p. 15). Finally, because ` 
of their rivalry for leadership of the Federation, Meany hoped to avoid 
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giving the “organizing issue” to Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Autoworkers and vice president of the AFL-CIO (Meister and Loftis 1977; 
Mitchell 1979; Barnard 1983; Lichtenstein 1968). 

Early in 1961, as the AWOC seemed to be making progress, the Team- 
sters also declared an interest in farmworker organizing, signing a nominal 
contract with a lettuce grower whom the AWOC had struck (Taylor 1975; 
Meister and Loftis 1977; Jenkins 1985; Daniel 1987).!! Then, in 1962, dur- 
ing a hiatus in AWOC organizing, the independent National Farm Work- 
ers Association (NFWA), led by former community organizer Cesar Cha- 
vez, was founded and began organizing. By early 1966, however, it was 
the NFWA—not the AWOC or the Teamsters—that won the first genu- 
ine union contract in California agriculture. By 1970, as the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee (UFWOC, AFL-CIO), this union had 
brought the entire California table grape industry under contract, union- 
ized some 70,000 workers, and achieved clearer success than any farm 
labor organizing effort in U.S. history. 


THE AWOC AND THE UFW, 1959-66 


The following account compares choices made by AWOC and UF W lead- 
ership at three critical junctures: their organizational foundings (1959- 
65), the Delano Grape Strike (1965—66), and the Schenley Boycott (1966). 
After comparing their strategy—emphasizing differences in targeting, 
timing, and tactics—I contrast the leadership and organization of the two 
groups, demonstrating the difference in their strategic capacity. 


Organizational Foundings, 1959-65 


AWOC’s strategy unfolded in two phases under two different directors. 
When chartered by the AFL-CIO in 1959, the AWOC was charged to 
organize farm workers to improve their wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions and support efforts to repeal the bracero program (Taylor 1975; 
Meister and Loftis 1977). AWOC’s strategy was to mobilize the workers, 
motivate them to pressure their employers, and get contracts. Although 
the struggle over the bracero program unfolded in a national, political, 
and long-term arena, AWOC’s primary organizing mission was local, 
work centered, and short term. 


1 The Teamsters had been expelled from the AFL-CIO for corruption in 1957 and 
were thus under no obligation to support the AWOC. They signed a food processing 
contract to include field workers to prevent AWOC’s claims of a labor dispute from 
interfering with the employer’s access to braceros—who did the field work but were 
excluded from the contract because they were braceros. 
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The AWOC targeted workers based less on characteristics of the work- 
ers themselves than on workplace settings they deemed favorable for or- 
ganizing. Although it operated for five years, AWOC’s timing was short 
term and focused on visible results, quickly achieved. Its principal tac- 
tics—organizing at early morning pickup sites—or “shape-ups”’—for 
wage strikes, exercising insider political pressure, and recruiting through 
labor contractors—extended a familiar repertoire of conventional labor 
union tactics that had served in quite different historical settings. 

In contrast, during a brief volunteer phase in 1961 when it operated 
without “professional” leadership and found itself dependent for resources 
on its constituency, AWOC’s strategy changed, anticipating that of the 
UFW by more than a year. AWOC activists targeted workers most likely 
to provide a long-term organizational base, rather than those whose work- 
places seemed to offer short-term advantages. They took a longer-term 
time perspective, and their tactics mobilized around the broad range of 
farmworker needs, not only their work situation. As is shown below, this 
strategic consistency, the variation observed within it, and its ineffec- 
tiveness can be explained by changes in AWOC’s leadership, the structure 
of its organization, and how these influenced its strategic capacity. 

During the first phase (1959-61), under the direction of Norman Smith, 
the AWOC targeted workers who gathered daily for early morning shape- 
ups because they were “easier” to organize (London and Anderson 1970; 
Jenkins 1985; Anderson 1996). These were mostly white single men, casual 
day laborers in very seasonal crops, a rapidly disappearing remnant of 
“dust bowlers” in an increasingly Mexican workforce (Metzler 1964; 
California Assembly Committee on Agriculture 1969; Villarejo 1997). 
AWOC’s tactics were to conduct leafleting campaigns among these work- 
ers and to call strikes to raise wages. During its first 18 months, the AWOC 
led more than 150 strikes, some of which yielded temporary wage in- 
creases, but it failed to produce stable membership or a union contract 
(Meister and Loftis 1977; Jenkins 1985). 

In early 1961, the AWOC shifted its tactics but continued targeting 
workers based on short-term political advantages and an “insider” politi- 
cal repertoire. AWOC leadership persuaded itself the new Democratic ad- 
ministration would enforce bans against use of braceros as strikebreakers 
(Taylor 1975). Targeting lettuce growers who were major users of brace- 
ros, the AWOC mobilized unemployed domestic workers to picket them, 
persuaded the few domestic workers employed there to walk out, claimed 
the existence of a strike, and called on Labor Secretary Goldberg to order 
the braceros out (London and Anderson 1970; Taylor 1975; Meister and 
Loftis 1977; Anderson 1996). Despite costly contests in local courts, the 
effort met with initial success. It backfired, however, when organizers 
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used violence to create a threat to the safety of the braceros so the Mexican 
consul would insist on their withdrawal. AWOC leaders were jailed and 
ended up with fines and legal bills approaching $50,000, which the AFL- 
CIO had to pay. When AFL-CIO auditors checked the books, they also 
found inflated membership reports. This offense, combined with a general 
lack of results and the existence of jurisdictional issues within the AFL- 
CIO, was enough for Meany to fire AWOC Director Smith, close down 
the AWOC, and transfer its members to other unions (London and Ander- 
son 1970; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977). 

Significantly, however, during the nine months the AWOC was offi- 
cially shut down—and a new leadership team emerged, operating within 
a different organizational structure—a new strategy also emerged based 
on mobilizing volunteer support among farmworkers, farmworker advo- 
cacy groups, and within the labor movement itself (Anderson 1961; Lon- 
don and Anderson 1970; Meister and Loftis 1977; Anderson 1996). Among 
farmworkers, AWOC volunteers targeted stable resident Mexican fami- 
lies, organizing them to create “area councils” around a number of commu- 
nity concerns including housing, health care, and so on. They convened 
farmworkers and supporters for a widely attended organizing conference 
in December 1961 and organized a very dramatic appeal at the national 
AFL-CIO meeting early in 1962. The ironic outcome was that the AFL- 
CIO refunded the AWOC—but also hired another “professional” director 
who returned to the old strategy. 

The new director, A. C. Green, targeted labor contractors whom the 
AWOC could picket. Contractors were middlemen paid by growers to 
recruit workers, who often took advantage of their role as “brokers” to 
cheat workers and growers. When the picketing worked, contractors 
signed agreements making their workers AWOC members and deducted 
dues from the workers’ pay. The intent was to produce immediate mem- 
bership growth and, using contractors to control the labor supply, to get 
better terms from the growers. The membership grew, and the AWOC 
eventually signed 136 contractors (London and Anderson 1970; Taylor 
1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Jenkins 1985). But there were hundreds 
more it could not sign up, the contractors had no control over what grow- 
ers chose to pay, and workers learned an AWOC contract meant paying 
dues for nothing in return (London and Anderson 1970; Taylor 1975; An- 
derson 1996). The only positive, if unintended, result of the focus on con- 
tractors was that Green hired two Filipino labor organizers, including 
Larry Itliong, with ties to Filipino labor contractors or crew leaders. Fili- 
pino crew leaders had traditionally negotiated with growers on behalf of 
crews of skilled workers, serving as advocates as well as supervisors. The 
initiative of these crew leaders actually started the Delano Grape Strike 
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(see below). By September 1965, on the eve of the grape strike, the AWOC 
had spent over $1,000,000 and had failed to create a genuine membership 
base or to sign a single contract with a grower. 

The FWA, by contrast, which began organizing in 1962, developed a 
strategy of organizing a community of workers, developing mutual bene- 
fits to strengthen it, and then putting pressure on the employers to get 
contracts (Nelson 1966; Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; 
Padilla 1999). The FWA leadership believed a critical error farmworker 
organizers had made in the past was in trying to strike and organize at 
the same time, the most recent evidence of which was the AWOC debacle 
in Imperial Valley the previous year (Taylor 1975; Levy 1975; Meister and 
Loftis 1977; Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997). Unlike the AWOC, the NFWA 
saw its strategy unfolding in a community, statewide, and long-term 
arena. 

The FWA targeted Mexican resident farmworker families who were 
the growing part of the workforce (Metzler 1964; California Assembly 
Committee on Agriculture 1969; Jenkins 1985). A major center of this 
workforce was in Delano, the heart of the table grape industry, which 
provided one of the longest periods of employment in California agricul- 
ture. The FWA’s tactics were to build a statewide association, blending 
community organizing techniques with a mutual benefit society and an 
ethnic labor association. Its timing extended over the five-year period the 
leaders believed would be required before they would be ready to confront 
the growers (Taylor 1975; Levy 1975; Drake 1997; Padilla 1999), The or- 
ganizing began in the spring of 1962 with a statewide house meeting drive 
in farmworker communities, leading to a fall founding convention of the 
Associacion de Campesinos or Farm Workers Association. “Association” 
was selected to avoid turning away workers with negative experiences in 
earlier unionization attempts or provoking a premature reaction from the 
growers. “Campesino” was descriptive of the Mexican peasantry, whose 
movement since the Revolution was evocative of land, dignity, and resis- 
tance (Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Medina 1998; 
Padilla 1999). 

Within three years, the FWA had established a small death benefit, a 
social service program, credit union, newspaper (El Malcriado), its own 
flag, small treasury ($1,700), two paid staff, 1,500 members, and a capacity 
to engage in rent strikes, small work stoppages, and the like (Taylor 1975). 
Although largely self-sufficient to this point, in the summer of 1965, before 
the strike began, the NFWA applied for an Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity (OEO) grant of $500,000 to develop a range of cooperative commu- 
nity services for farmworkers (Taylor 1975). As we will see below, by the 
time the grant was awarded, circumstances had changed so dramatically 
that the NFWA decided to turn it down. 
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I now show how variation in the composition of the leadership and the 
organizational structure of the AWOC and the UFW not only yielded 
the difference in strategy described above, but a sharp difference in the 
underlying capacity to develop effective strategy—a point which becomes 
increasingly clear as events unfold. 


Leadership 


Salient differences among the leaders, staff, and volunteers of the two 
efforts become quite clear upon review of table A1, in the appendix, which 
summarizes biographical data including name; age at the time participant 
undertook farmworker organizing; race or ethnicity; religion; regional 
background; position; family background; family status; education, work, 
and organizing experience; work commitment; network affiliation; and 
repertoires of collective action. Family status is distinguished as married 
(M), single (S), children (C), divorced (D), and whether the spouse was 
active in the organizing effort (A). Interest in organizing of farmworkers 
is distinguished as to whether it was professional (an assignment), voca- 
tional (a mission), or personal (about one’s own life). The appendix offers 
brief life narratives for key actors. 

AFL-CIO president George Meany, organizing director John Living- 
ston, and AWOC directors Norman Smith and A. C. Green developed 
the AWOC strategy. All were white men, age 52 or over, with extensive 
union backgrounds and experience at “insider” politics. As table A1 shows, 
the men whom Meany and Livingston chose to lead the AWOC were of 
a generation of “union men” who valued “legitimate” ways to do union 
work and had little understanding of workers different from themselves 
or of a public whose support they would need. They had no biographical 
experience of the farmworker community, few sociocultural networks 
reaching beyond their milieu (much less into the farmworker community), 
and tactical repertoires learned by organizing people like themselves in 
circumstances far different from those they now faced. Smith, who had 
done no union organizing for 18 years, was chosen because of a relation- 
ship with Livingston going back to UAW organizing in Flint, Michigan, 
and because more likely candidates such as Ernesto Galarza (see below) 
or Clive Knowles were associated with rival international unions, neither 
of which Meany wanted to offend (Anderson 1996). 

Among those who worked with the AWOC but remained outside the 
leadership circle, however, were the 17 organizers whom the AWOC 
hired, the farmworkers it was trying to organize, and community support- 
ers. The life experience, networks, and tactical repertoires of many of these 
people—such as Father Tom McCullough, Henry Anderson, Dolores 
Huerta, Andy Arellano, Cipriano Delvo, Raul Aguilar, and Larry Itli- 
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ong—linked them not only to the farmworker community, but to reli- 
gious, student, and liberal groups as well. Most were younger, many were 
Mexican American or Filipino, and a few were women. Dr. Ernesto Ga- 
larza, the Mexican academic who had worked with the NFLU since 1949, 
served as Smith’s assistant for 6 months, until October 1959 when he 
resigned over jurisdictional concerns. His main role had been to instruct 
Smith and the organizers in how to document abuses of the bracero pro- 
gram, a mission he had pursued for the previous eight years (Anderson 
1996). Since this staff was not party to AWOC decision making, however, 
no one making strategic choices had ties to the farmworker constituency 
or “local knowledge” of the conditions about which they were making 
choices. As a result, the organizing repertoires decision makers brought 
to this new situation constrained more than they enabled. The personal 
commitment motivating AWOC’s leadership to find ways to make the 
effort successful was also very limited. Meany’s commitment to the 
AWOC was minimal. His decisions about how much support to give were 
the result of political pressure from farmworker advocacy groups, their 
liberal allies, and his rival, Walter Reuther. For Livingston, Smith, and 
Green, organizing farmworkers was an assignment, not a mission. 

The composition of the FWA leadership team was far different from 
that of the AWOC, combining insiders and outsiders, those with strong 
and weak ties, and a diversity of salient repertoires. The FWA strategy 
was developed by leaders who were Mexican and Mexican American men 
and women mostly under 35, whose lives were rooted in the farmworker 
community but extended well beyond it—such as Cesar Chavez, Dolores 
Huerta, and Gilbert Padilla. They worked in collaboration with two white 
clergymen affiliated with the California Migrant Ministry (CMM), Chris 
Hartmire and Jim Drake, both of whom were under 30 with middle-class 
backgrounds but who, as a result of their seminary experience, had come 
to share a vocation to improve the lives of farmworkers. FWA leaders 
thus drew on life experience that combined “local knowledge” of the farm- 
worker world with experience in military service, college, small business, 
and professional organizing. The clergy brought “local knowledge” of reli- 
gious groups and insight into the middle-class support constituency from 
which they themselves were drawn. Many of the leaders benefited from 
the insights of “borderland” experience as young Mexican Americans 
growing up in the 1940s. The leadership of the FWA also had a deep 
personal interest in finding ways to succeed at what was a personal mis- 
sion. Not only had they come from farmworker backgrounds, they had 
given up secure jobs and other opportunities to risk building a new organi- 
zation from the ground up. This combination of personal, vocational, and 
professional interests infused the effort with powerful motivation to de- 
velop a strategy that would make it work. 
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The range of sociocultural networks with which they were affiliated 
extended from the farmworker community into the worlds of community 
organizing, Mexican American activists, religious groups, and liberal cir- 
cles throughout California. These networks combined strong ties to the 
farmworker community and the religious community with weak tiesto 
many groups who would play important roles in the organizing (Grano- 
vetter 1973). 

Finally, their tactical repertoire grew out of their experience and train- 
ing as professional community organizers, particularly within the Span- 
ish-speaking community. But they also drew on some union experience 
(Huerta and Chavez), Catholic retreat training (Chavez), and electoral 
experience (Chavez, Huerta, Padilla). The house meeting drive and found- 
ing convention used to kick off the FWA, for example, was a tactic 
adapted from numerous local Community Service Organization (CSO) or- 
ganizing drives to statewide purposes. 

Neither the AWOC nor the FWA “had to” pursue the strategies they 
did—a fact demonstrated in AWOC’s case by the alternate approach 
taken by volunteers during the organizational hiatus. To learn why the 
experience of its leaders imposed “limits” on the effectiveness of its strat- 
egy—and why the experience of FWA leaders was such a fruitful source 
of strategy—we turn to the organizational setting within which strategy 
was developed. 


Organization 


While the FWA’s deliberative structure was anchored in regular board 
meetings and inclusive strategy sessions, AWOC’s deliberative structure 
provided no focal point for creative discussion. Within the AWOC, not 
only were there no advisory councils or farmworker committees, but staff 
meetings were irregular, lacked agendas, and were venues for announce- 
ments, not strategic reflection—especially after Galarza left. Either Direc- 
tor Smith or Director Green was in charge.” They decided what to do. 
The organizers’ job was to do what they were told (Anderson 1961; Lon- 
don and Anderson 1970; Meister and Loftis 1977; Anderson 1996). This 
severely limited opportunity for diverse perspectives to be heard, for re- 
flection, and for learning. In the FWA, on the other hand, regular board 
meetings and strategy sessions anchored a deliberative process, which in- 
cluded a far wider leadership group (including Drake and Hartmire) in 


2 Although members of the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor shared 
responsibility for the formation of the AWOC—and were later to support the UFW— 
the AFL-CIO insulated them from any input into AWOC’s strategy. 
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frequent discussion of the choices facing the organization (Nelson 1966; 
Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997). 

Resources flowed from the top down within the AWOC, motivating the 
development of strategies that would satisfy those at the top, while the 
FWA’s financial and human resources flowed upward, motivating the de- 
velopment of strategies that could yield the needed resources. For the 
AWOC, the main organizing resource was money to pay staff, cover or- 
ganizing expenses, and maintain offices. The fact that dues were not a 
significant source of income meant there was limited motivation to create 
a financial base among workers. The AWOC also had little motivation 
to generate volunteer participation from farmworkers or supporters, rely- 
ing on paid staff to do its work (Anderson 1961; London and Anderson 
1970; Meister and Loftis 1977; Anderson 1996). The FWA’s financial re- 
sources, on the other hand, were based on membership dues of $3.50/ 
month per family, which were collected in cash by local representatives. 
Dues entitled member families to a small death benefit, social services, 
membership in the credit union, and a newspaper. Chavez’s personal sav- 
ings and individual contributions from supporters supplemented these re- 
sources. The UFW’s human resources included one intermittently paid 
staff member (Chavez earned $50 a week), which grew to three staff mem- 
bers by 1965 (with the addition of Huerta and Bill Esher, newspaper edi- 
tor). In addition, the CMM paid Padilla part time and offered the services 
of Drake and Hartmire as needed and available (Taylor 1975; Smith 1987 ; 
Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997; Padilla 1999). Most of the organization’s 
work, however, was done on a volunteer basis by board members, repre- 
sentatives, and other activists—resting on maintenance of the extraordi- 
nary level of motivation that underlay the whole undertaking. 

The accountability structure of the AWOC was based on a chain of 
command that precluded input from those below the top levels at which 
strategy was-discussed, while that of the FWA was based on respon- 
siveness to the farmworker community and to those doing the daily work 
of the organization. AWOC’s bureaucratic command structure was viewed 
as the only source of strategic legitimacy within the organization (Anderson 
1996). As an organizing committee of the AFL-CIO, Meany appointed its 
directors, on the recommendation of Livingston, and the directors, in turn, 
hired the staff who reported to them. There was no advisory board of 
supporters, accountability mechanism to farmworkers, or role for farm- 
worker leadership within this chain of command (Anderson 1961; Anderson 
1996). Not even Livingston was permitted to sit in on Executive Council 
settings in which Meany formulated strategy (Reuther 1976). The FWA, 
on the other hand, was built around a six-person executive board (Chavez, 
Huerta, Padilla, Orendain, Terronez, and Hernandez) elected by farm- 
worker delegates at the founding convention. It was led by a full-time 
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president, part-time volunteer officers, and a network of appointed local 
representatives in each community (Taylor 1975; Padilla 1999). Chavez, 
Huerta, and the others had also “selected themselves” for this mission. 


Strategic Capacity 


Differences in deliberative processes, resource flows, and accountability 
structures interacted with differences in the composition of leadership 
teams to create far greater strategic capacity for the UFW than for the 
AWOC. AWOC’s extremely narrow deliberative process limited the qual- 
ity of leaders’ thinking by excluding the diverse—and more salient—per- 
spectives of others in and around the AWOC. The top-down resource flow 
meant not even AWOC directors had autonomy to develop strategy that 
assigned first priority to the mission of organizing farmworkers. This is 
illustrated when Meany shut down the AWOC in 1961 and assigned 
Green to do political work for the better part of 1962, his first year as 
AWOC director. The fact that AWOC’s leadership was not accountable 
to farmworkers meant the concerns of Meany and Livingston would al- 
ways carry the day. “Getting quick results” or “building up the member- 
ship numbers” had a far greater influence on Smith and Green than would 
have been the case if they had to deal with an organized farmworker 
constituency whose reactions they had to consider as well. Ironically, the 
top-down accountability structure and resource flows vielded little moti- 
vation to develop organizing strategies that could produce resources— 
financial resources through worker dues or contributions of supporters, 
or human resources such as volunteering by farmworkers and others. 
AWOC leaders had the resources to keep making the same mistakes, as 
long as the people at the top were satisfied. 

FWA leadership, on the other hand, made the most of its capacity be- 
cause of organizational arrangements it made. FWA’s deliberative process 
assured extensive and diverse input. Inclusion of the clergy infused the 
conversation with input from those not in a direct chain of command and 
thus more likely to argue their own point of view. FWA leaders drew 
heavily—but not exclusively—on the farmworker community for both 
human and financial resources. Need for these resources motivated devel- 
opment of strategy that would successfully expand its membership and 
base. FWA’s accountability structure also tied its leadership to those 
whose active support was needed if the enterprise was to succeed. Al- 
though it was based on election by a farmworker convention, on a day- 
to-day basis, as members of a “committed band,” leaders were accountable 
to each other, including Chavez and the officers, through board meetings. 
The leaders were thus motivated to devise effective strategy and enjoyed 
the autonomy to act on strategy they devised—single-mindedly pursuing 
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a farmworker organizing agenda. This had the consequence that the FWA 
would make its allies uncomfortable from time to time but never find itself 
so dependent upon any one of them that a supporter’s priorities would 
supplant its own (Levy 1975; Daniel 1987; Cohen 1995; Hartmire 1996; 
Chatfield 1996). 

The contrast between AWOC and FWA leadership in terms of access 
to salient information, heuristic facility, and motivation could not have 
been greater. The diverse experience of FWA leadership, working in a 
productive organizational setting, allowed it to develop strategy more ef- 
fectively than the AWOC. Although the AWOC had access to far richer 
leadership resources than it utilized, it structured itself to preclude their 
engagement in the development of strategy—which was developed by 
those least well equipped to do so. The differences in outcomes achieved 
by the two organizations during this founding period were more than the 
result of “mistakes” on the part of the AWOC and “brilliance” on the part 
of the UFW. As FWA leaders drew on their strategic capacity to devise 
the targeting, timing, and tactics with which it could achieve its goals, 
what emerged was something new: a combination ethnic labor associa- 
tion, mutual benefit society, and community organization. And, as we will 
see below, when these tactics did not work, the leaders had also developed 
the capacity to change. 


The Delano Grape Strike, 1965—66 


The following analysis of the Delano Grape Strike shows the value of 
accounting for outcomes not only in terms of a specific strategy, but in 
terms of an underlying, and developing, strategic capacity. Although the 
bracero program had finally been phased out in 1964, altering the organiz- 
ing environment, a grape strike was not on the strategic agenda of either 
organization.” When it occurred, AWOC leadership viewed it as a short- 
term minor diversion from its major focus at the time, a joint campaign 
with the Teamsters to organize citrus workers in another part of the Valley 
(Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977). NFWA leadership on the other 
hand viewed it as a risky long-term diversion from their plan that had 
called for two more years of organizing without a major strike (Nelson 
1966; Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997; Padilla 1999). 
The different ways leaders of these two organizations responded to this 
unanticipated, but “eventful” (Sewell 1996), “focal moment” (Lofland 


8 Many of the single men who had worked as braceros returned to the United States— 
but as legal immigrants were not barred from organizing. Their experience had con- 
vinced many to become strong UFW supporters in vegetable and citrus industries 
where they came to be employed. 
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1996) set the NFWA on the path to success and the AWOC on the path 
to dissolution. 


Strategizing the Strike 


The 1965 grape strike was the consequence of an initiative by AWOC 
organizer Itliong and Filipino crew leaders trying to raise wages of their 
Delano grape crews from $1.20/hour to $1.40/hour, the minimum wage 
that growers had been required to pay braceros. These crews comprised 
some 800 of the 3,500 grape workers in Delano, but they included the 
most skilled workers. Forced to respond, but not wanting to alienate the 
Filipino crew leaders unnecessarily, AWOC leadership agreed to support 
a strike for a wage increase to be quickly won or lost depending on 
whether Filipino grape workers who walked out stayed out. AWOC’s 
tactics focused on providing meals for strikers, housing when needed, and 
a modest strike benefit. AWOC staff was personally unaffected, remaining 
on salary and expenses as before. The AWOC maintained stationary 
picket lines at the 10 companies that it had struck, mainly to keep its 
members occupied and to make sure none of them returned to work (Nel- 
son 1966; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977). 

Meanwhile, the leadership of the NFWA struggled to respond strategi- 
cally to a strike called in its midst without its knowledge or consent. The 
Filipino strike had struck a nerve with the 2,500 Mexican workers, who 
had gone many years without a substantial wage increase and among 
whom the NFWA had several hundred members (Nelson 1966; Taylor 
1975). NFWA leadership had just concluded a minor but successful strike 
action of its own but was dubious of its capacity to manage a major sus- 
tained strike (Nelson 1966). On the other hand, sensing an opportunity 
and willing to take some risk, NFWA leaders decided to test support 
among Mexican workers by mobilizing them for a public‘strike-vote meet- 
ing (Taylor 1975; Nelson 1966; Drake 1997; Hartmire 1996; Padilla 1999). 
Drawing on Mexican tradition, the NFWA encouraged attendance—and 
a sense of courage and commitment—by meeting in the hall of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe Church in Delano, the religious center of the community, on 
September 16, Mexican Independence Day. NFWA leaders had decided to 
risk leading a strike if the turnout were substantial and the workers would 
agree to three strategic conditions—conditions that indicated how the 
NFWA had already begun to redefine its strategy (Nelson 1966; Levy 
1975; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997). 

First, unlike the AWOC, the NFWA had no strike fund and could not 
offer strike support, so everyone would have to share the risk. Although 
this was not a viable option for the AWOC because of the isolation of the 
leadership from its constituency, it was for the NFWA because of the 
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social capital it had built among the workers, the level of commitment 
among the leadership, and the confidence it had developed in learning 
how to survive by relying on volunteer resources (Taylor 1975). 

The second condition was that the strike would be nonviolent. This 
was new to the farmworker community and to agricultural strikes in 
general. Although Chavez had long been interested in Gandhi, reframing 
the strike as a “nonviolent struggle” would also help the NFWA find sup- 
port to sustain it from church groups and others with whom it already 
had relationships (Hartmire 1996). The value of identification with the 
Civil Rights movement had become clear in a rent strike the UFW led 
earlier in the summer and that came to the attention of California civil 
rights groups who supported it (Chatfield 1996; Padilla 1999). Just five 
months earlier, the whole country had observed the impact of Dr. King’s: 
Selma to Montgomery March and just five weeks earlier that of the 
Watts Riot. , 

Third, the strike would be for union recognition, not only for the wage 
increase the AWOC was seeking (Taylor 1975). This framed the strike in 
terms that would remind unions and others, particularly the churches, 
that farmworkers remained outside the National Labor Relations Act 
(NLRA), had to strike for recognition, and therefore were deserving of 
their support. 

The 1,200 enthusiastic Mexican workers who attended the meeting 
voted overwhelmingly to accept these conditions and to go on strike (Tay- 
lor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Levy 1975; Medina 1998; Padilla 1999). 
This was the beginning of the grape strike that unfolded less as a minor 
labor dispute (which it was for the AWOC) and more as the first step in 
the birth of a farmworkers movement (which it was for the NFWA). 


The Strike Unfolds: Strategic Choices 


As the strike unfolded over the next few weeks, NFWA leadership drew 
on its strategic capacity to adapt successfully to new challenges with a 
new urgency of timing and with new tactics. These choices, in turn, began 
to reshape the contours of the organization itself and its leadership in 
ways that deepened the strategic capacity on which it could draw to face 
subsequent challenges. The extent of the strategic reframing, which had 
already occurred, became clear as early as October 1965 when the NFWA 
got the news it had been awarded $270,000 of the OEO grant it had ap- 
plied for and turned it down. The NFWA would not abandon its role in 
the strike, as receiving the government funds would have required (Levy 
1975; Taylor 1975; Chatfield 1996). AWOC leadership, on the other hand, 
drawing on very limited strategic capacity—-but more abundant material 
resources—grew increasingly isolated from its own strike leaders and al- 
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lies as time passed (Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975). The different choices 
NFWA and AWOC leaders made in dealing with the same situation show 
the influence differences in the leadership and organization of the two 
groups had on their capacity to devise effective strategy. 

While the AWOC limited the effectiveness of its strikers by assigning 
them to picket only farms on which they had been employed, the NFWA 
learned how to lead a strike of 2,500 workers with just 200 pickets. Since 
the AWOC hoped to win the strike by keeping its own members from 
returning to work, it established “stationary picket lines” outside the vine- 
yards in which they had worked, mainly to keep them occupied and vigi- 
lant (Nelson 1966). On the first morning the NFWA joined the strike, 
however, only 100 to 200 activists reported to begin picketing. Realizing 
an effective strike would require the participation of many more workers 
than these 200, the NFWA devised the “roving picket lines” tactic (Nelson 
1966; Taylor 1975; Drake 1997). Car caravans of pickets arrived at grape 
fields waving flags and banners, called the workers out of the fields, and 
then moved on to the next location. Although 2,500 of the 3,500 Delano 
grape workers eventually joined the strike and refused to go to work, most 
left the area to find work elsewhere rather than joining the picket lines 
(Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977). With the “roving 
picket line,” a relatively small core of NFWA activists could sustain the 
strike longer—and with less money—than anyone expected. They became 
the core of a full-time activist cadre, many of whom would become orga- 
nizers (Brown 1972). The AWOC rejected NFWA proposals for joint 
strike committees or picket lines, leaving the NFWA free to develop its 
own tactics (Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; Drake 1997; Padilla 1999). 

Unlike the AWOC, the NFWA had to generate its own strike fund, so 
it learned to use its networks to begin mobilizing public support. Hartmire 
recruited clergy delegations to come to Delano, to see the conditions “first 
hand,” and to return home to raise food and money (Nelson 1966; Taylor 
1975; Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997). Civil rights groups such as the Bay 
Area Friends of Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 
mobilized food caravans to Delano (Taylor 1975). A fund-raising speech 
by Chavez at the University of California, Berkeley, not only netted 
$6,000, but encouraged students to volunteer in Delano as well (Nelson 
1966; Taylor 1975). In contrast, the AWOC rejected all offers of “outside” 
support, except those coming through “legitimate” labor channels. The 
AWOC also rejected the NFWA’s proposal to create a joint strike fund 
(Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; Padilla 1999). Although AWOC leadership did 
not think it needed “outside” support, this decision isolated it from a public 
that had become increasingly interested in the strike (Taylor 1975). 

The NFWA learned to turn local injunctions intended to cripple effec- 
tive picketing into opportunities for civil disobedience, which would gen- 
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erate wider public support for the strike. The AWOC relied on the advice 
of its AFL-CIO lawyers to avoid costly legal entanglements (Taylor 1975). 
The NFWA, in contrast, based its response on the advice of volunteer 
civil rights lawyers, a far wider tactical repertoire, and greater willingness 
to take risks. As grower recruitment of strike breakers from outside the 
area grew more effective, workers no sooner left the fields than others 
would take their places, requiring the NFWA to encourage them to leave 
as well. When the local sheriff barred strikers from shouting “huelga” 
(Spanish for strike) to workers in the fields, the NFWA planned a well- 
publicized arrest of 44 persons for exercising “free speech” (Nelson 1966; 
Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Drake 1997). The fact that 11 cler- 
gymen were among those arrested evoked similar scenes of civil disobedi- 
ence in the South. Similar tactics kept the strike in public view, helping 
to generate the resources to sustain it (Taylor 1975). One result of growing 
public attention was a December 1965 visit to Delano by Walter Reuther 
who pledged $5,000 per month in support to the strike. Significantly, after 
intensive lobbying by NFWA supporters, Reuther split the money be- 
tween the AWOC and the NFWA, giving the independent NFWA the 
first substantial labor support it had received (Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; 
Schrade 1984; Chatfield 1996; Drake 1997). This was a rebuke to AWOC 
leadership and a sign some labor leaders were taking another look at the 
Delano strike, particularly those critical of Meany’s leadership of the 
Federation. It also showed the NFWA had learned to see “opportunity” 
in the conflict between Reuther and Meany that it could turn to its advan- 
tage. 

Ethnic identity had been central to the NFWA organizing strategy since 
its founding convention, in sharp contrast to the AWOC (Levy 1975; Tay- 
lor 1975). While there were solidaristic benefits to this approach among 
its membership, it was also a way the NFWA could reach out to farm- 
workers who knew less about the benefits it offered but understood that 
it was an effort of the “Mexican people” to help themselves (Medina 1998). 
The rich Mexican cultural tradition also provided “moral resources” strik- 
ers drew upon to sustain their motivation. Roman Catholic masses cele- 
brated by “huelga priests” affirmed values of sacrifice and solidarity. Tra- 
ditions of mutuality among extended families modeled the mutuality at 
the core of the striker community, and Mexican history came alive as 
slogans appeared on walls that read: Viva Juarez! Viva Zapata! Viva 
Chavez! 

But it also had benefits in the country as a whole. The systematic dis- 
crimination to which Mexicans had been subjected in the Southwest was 
a story not well known by the rest of the country, but the NFWA leader- 
ship’s recognition of the public support developed by the Civil Rights 
movement suggested this might be a story that the rest of the country 
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could be told. It would help explain the dire circumstances in which farm- 
workers had come to live, while distinguishing the farmworker struggle 
from “just another strike” and the NFWA from “just another union” (Levy 
1975; Taylor 1975; Hartmire 1996). It would also draw support of urban 
Mexican Americans. Although public support for civil rights offered farm- 
worker organizers a new opportunity, it was not an opportunity AWOC 
leadership recognized. Trapped within a reality defined by its own leader- 
ship and organizational structure, it insisted on its identity as “just another 
union” and the grape strike as “just another strike” (Nelson 1966; Taylor 
1975). 


Strategic Capacity 


The development of a “strike community” was the most far-reaching con- 
sequence of the choices NFWA leaders made about how to conduct the 
strike under severe financial constraints. By transforming the organization 
and its leadership, this increased its access to salient information, enriched 
its heuristic facility, and deepened its motivation—and created a critical 
core for the emergence of a social movement (Kim and Bearman 1997). 
The AWOC, on the other hand, relying on AFL-CIO financial support 
adequate for its limited objectives, saw no need to change. To retain the 
support of the strikers, NFWA leaders believed they had to share the 
strikers’ level of sacrifice, which meant strike benefits of $1.00 per week 
(later $5.00 per week) and food orders from a strike “store” (Nelson 1966; 
Taylor 1975). Because of their depth of personal commitment, NFWA 
officers moved to Delano, became full-time volunteers, and supported 
themselves as strikers—which, in turn, deepened their commitment to 
winning the strike and made it easier for them to claim similar levels 
of commitment from others (Brown 1972). There were three important 
consequences to this choice. 

First, because the cost per person was so low (food, a bed, $1.00 per 
week), the NFWA could relatively easily add full-time volunteers, and it 
began accepting students and religious activists who came to Delano to 
join the strike on the same terms (Nelson 1966). By enabling large num- 
bers of people to volunteer, the NFWA developed a new talent pool on 
which it could draw for the myriad new responsibilities that had begun 
to emerge. Expansion of this cadre—for which the roving picket line had 
served as a core—made it possible for the NFWA to field large numbers 
of full-time “troops” for strike, boycott, and political activities. 

Second, in a setting as “open” as the NFWA, bringing in new people 
facilitated the emergence of new leadership that, in turn, expanded, en- 
riched, and altered the composition of the original NFWA leadership 
group, in ways that further enhanced its strategic capacity. As shown in 
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table A1 below, the volunteers included young farmworker leaders who 
emerged from striking families such as Eliseo Medina, Marcos Munoz, 
and Maria Saludado. They would serve as picket captains, organizers, 
boycott organizers, and some later rose to leadership positions in the 
union. Of some 40 boycott cities operating at the peak of the grape boycott, 
some 35 were led by new farmworker leaders (Brown 1972). Another 
source of people was students who had been involved in the Civil Rights 
movement who came to Delano as volunteers. Individuals such as Luis 
Valdez, Jessica Govea, and I served in a wide variety of roles as organiz- 
ers, boycotters, administrators, and so on (Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; Levy 
1975; Mathiessen 1969). A third font of volunteers were religious activists, 
such as Leroy Chatfield, inspired by the Civil Rights movement, recruited 
by the CMM, or motivated by Vatican II (Hartmire 1996; Chatfield 1996; 
Drake 1997). Finally, talented young lawyers, such as Jerry Cohen, were 
attracted—drawn to public service but wishing to practice more “politi- 
cal” law than was possible through legal services corporations (Levy 1975; 
Cohen 1995; Chatfield 1996). 

Third, these choices led to the emergence of a “charismatic community” 
based on “vows of voluntary poverty” that shared an almost religious com- 
mitment to winning the strike (Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; Meister and 
Loftis 1977; Daniel 1987). Amplified by solidaristic tactics needed to sus- 
tain this level of commitment, such as Chavez’s 28-day fast in 1968, this 
community became a “crucible” of cultural change (Turner 1966; Gamson 
1991; Taylor and Whittier 1992; Peterson 1999), which transformed farm- 
workers into “chavistas,” supporters into “voluntarios,” the grape strike 
into “La Causa,” and Chavez into a legendary farmworker leader." This 
cultural dynamic was to infuse the UFW with significance for farmwork- 
ers, Mexican Americans, students, religious activists, and liberal Ameri- 
cans far beyond its political reach as a community organization or ethnic 
labor association, beginning to give it the impact of a genuine social move- 
ment.” 


Summary and Comparison 


The foregoing shows how the NFWA and the AWOC made strategic 
choices about how to deal with a grape strike neither group had “planned.” 


H Under these circumstances, talented leaders may be transformed into a symbol of 
this “new” community of identity—the source of “charisma” (Weber 1978; Durkheim 
1915; Meindl 1989). Charismatic effects attributed to the leader, such as attracting 
followers, enhancing their sense of self-esteem, and inspiring them with a willingness 
to exert extra effort, may be the result of a kind of social contagion (House, Spangler, 
and Woycke 1991; Hollander and Offerman 1990; Meindl 1989). 

15 The argument here is that social movements have a “symbolic reach” that extends 
their influence beyond those with whom it has direct personal interaction. “Cultural 
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The choices the NFWA made met its immediate needs but did so strategi- 
cally—creating new opportunities for the organization to move toward 
its goals and at the same time expanding the access to salient information, 
heuristic opportunity, and motivation of its leadership. By December 
1965, when the NFWA launched its first boycott, it had transformed its 
strategy. It saw itself not only as a community organization and ethnic 
labor association, but also as a farmworker civil rights movement. The 
choices the AWOC made also met its immediate needs but moved it in 
the opposite direction, toward isolation and dissolution. 


The Schenley Boycott, 1966 


As the harvest drew to a conclusion in November without wage increases 
or contracts with the growers, NFWA leaders had to face the new chal- 
lenge of how to sustain a strike when there was no work—at least until 
pruning in January. Although NFWA strikers had followed grapes to pro- 
duce terminals in Los Angeles and San Francisco since October, the main 
result had been injunctions against secondary picketing (Taylor 1975; 
Meister and Loftis 1977). Volunteer SNCC researchers, however, who had 
learned to investigate the financial connections of segregated institutions 
so they could be exposed and picketed in the North, began to investigate 
the growers. In December 1965, they discovered that Schenley Industries, 
which owned 5,000 acres of wine grapes in Delano, was a major liquor 
producer and distributor who marketed such well-known brands as Cutty 
Sark scotch whiskey (Taylor 1975; Drake 1997).!° Targeting Schenley for 
a boycott became a new option. Deciding the NFWA needed to “try some- 
thing,” Chavez named Jim Drake of the CMM and Mike Miller, a San 
Francisco SNCC organizer, as co-coordinators of the boycott (Boycott 
Newsletter 1965; Drake 1997). 

Timed to take advantage of the Christmas season and counting on sup- 
port from religious, SNCC, Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society (SDS) networks, the UFW dispatched a 
corps of student volunteers and strikers to major cities across the United 


reception” theorists (Griswold 1987) would argue the symbols or cultural objects a 
social movement generates (including a symbolic leader) and disseminates can be ap- 
propriated by people who begin to make use of them in their own ways. 

16 The significance of an environment conducive to strategic innovation—and the un- 
predictable way in which it often unfolds—is illustrated by the fact that the original 
impetus for research into Schenley was the rumor it was a Kennedy family investment. 
Although Joseph Kennedy had imported Cutty Sark during World War II, the ru- 
mor turned out to be false. It led, nevertheless, to consideration of the possibility of 
a boycott. March and Olsen (1976) note the importance of environments that permit 
whimsical paths to strategic innovation as employing the “technology of foolishness.” 
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States to organize picket lines of liquor stores in communities likely to 
respond (Taylor 1975; Levy 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Drake 1997). 
Their tactics were drawn more from a civil rights repertoire than a labor 
repertoire—they conducted a secondary boycott, asking consumers not to 
shop at stores being picketed until the stores removed Schenley products 
from the shelves (Taylor 1975; Drake 1997)."” Boycott organizers were also 
expected to raise operating costs in the cities in which they arrived, as the 
UFW could afford to send them no funds (Drake 1997). The AWOC was 
invited to take part in the boycott but declined because of legal concerns 
about NLRA prohibitions and because AFL-CIO Distillery Workers who 
represented Schenley winery workers vetoed labor support for the boycott 
(Taylor 1975; Levitt 1996). 

Although there was an encouraging response from the public, the boy- 
cott wore on into January 1966 without visible result. While considering 
tactics to strengthen it, the leadership became concerned with how to keep 
workers from returning to Delano in the spring when work in the grapes 
resumed (Levy 1975; Taylor 1975). In a deliberative process to which the 
NFWA turned frequently when faced with critical choices, Chavez gath- 
ered a leadership group at a supporter’s home in Santa Barbara to spend 
three days figuring out what to do. Besides Chavez, the strategy team 
included Huerta, Drake, Valdez, farmworkers Robert Bustos and Tony 
Mendez, myself, and others (Ganz 1994; Drake 1997). Perhaps the best 
way to give a sense of the creative process—and the interaction of people 
and ideas central to it—is to quote from my notes: 


As proposals flew around the room, someone suggested we follow the exam- 
ple of the New Mexico miners who had traveled to New York to set up a 
mining camp in front of the company headquarters on Wall Street. Farm- 
workers could travel to Schenley headquarters in New York, set up a labor 
camp out front, and maintain a vigil until Schenley signed. Someone else 
then suggested they go by bus so rallies could be held all across the country, 
local boycott committees organized, and publicity generated, building mo- 
mentum for the arrival in New York. Then why not march instead of going 
by bus, someone else asked, as Dr. King had the previous year. But it’s too 
far from Delano to New York, someone countered. On the other hand, the 


Boycotts had long been part of the standard union repertoire. In 1947, however, 
the Taft-Hartley Act made “secondary boycotts” illegal for organizations of workers 
covered by the NLRA. When unions ask consumers to shun buying anything in a 
store that sells struck products, it is a secondary boycott. The 1959 Landrum-Griffin 
Act extended the ban to the remaining “hot cargo” clauses, which had allowed union 
members to refuse to handle struck products; e.g., truck drivers, stevedores, supermar- 
ket employees. As a result, most union boycotts had become “pro forma” and usually 
only consisted of placing the boycotted product on an “unfair list” published in union 
newspapers (Miller 1961). Since 1956, however, the Montgomery Bus Boycott had 
revived it as an important tool of the Civil Rights movement. 
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Schenley headquarters in San Francisco might not be too far—about 280 
miles which an army veteran present calculated could be done at the rate 
of 15 miles a day or in about 20 days. .. . But what if Schenley doesn’t 
respond, Chavez asked. Why not march to Sacramento instead and put the 
heat on Governor Brown to intervene and get negotiations started. He’s up 
for re-election, wants the votes of our supporters, so perhaps we can have 
more impact if we use him as “leverage.” Yes, someone else said, and on 
the way to Sacramento, the march could pass through most of the farm- 
worker towns. Taking a page from Mao’s “long march” we could organize 
local committees and get pledges not to break the strike signed. Yes, and 
we could also get them to feed us and house us. And just as Zapata wrote 
his “Plan de Ayala,” Luis Valdez suggested, we can write a “Plan de Delano,” 
read it in each town, ask local farmworkers to sign it and to carry it to the 
next town. Then, Chavez asked, why should it be a “march” at all? It will 
be Lent soon, a time for reflection, for penance, for asking forgiveness. Per- 
haps ours should be a pilgrimage, a “peregrinacion,” which could arrive at 
Sacramento on Easter Sunday. (Ganz 1994) 


The weaving together of diverse networks of people and ideas that 
characterized the planning of the march characterized preparations for 
its kickoff, as well. It was timed for March 17, the day after the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, with participation from Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy, was to hold hearings in Delano (Taylor 1975; Ganz 1994). 
This was an event organized with Reuther’s help that would bring na- 
tional media to Delano (Taylor 1975; Levy 1975; Daniel 1987). The 
march was targeted to accomplish three objectives: to win support for 
the strike by persuading workers along the march route to stay out of 
Delano when work began in the spring; to pressure Democratic Governor 
Edmund G. Brown, who was up for election that year and concerned 
about Mexican American voters, to intervene in the dispute; and to gain 
public support for the Schenley Boycott by demonstrating the injustice 
of the farmworkers’ plight (Taylor 1975; Ganz 1994; Drake 1997). The 
march was led by a farmworker carrying a banner of Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe, the patroness of Mexico, portraits of campesino leader Emiliano 
Zapata, and banners proclaiming “peregrinacion, penitencia, revolucion”: 
pilgrimage, penance, revolution (Taylor 1975; Levy 1975). The marchers 
carried placards calling on supporters to boycott Schenley (Taylor 1975; 
Meister and Loftis 1977). The AWOC was again invited to participate, 
but Green declined, declaring the AWOC was involved in “a trade union 
dispute, not a civil rights movement or a religious crusade” (Taylor 1975, 
p. 153). 

The march attracted wide public attention, particularly after television 
images of Delano police trying to block its departure evoked images of 
similar police lines in Selma, Alabama, the year before (Taylor 1975; Levy 
1975; Meister and Loftis 1977). On April 3, 1966, one week before the 
march was to arrive in Sacramento, following mediation by a Bartenders’ 
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Union representative, Schenley recognized the UFW covering the 500 
grape workers it employed in Delano (Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Levitt 
1996; Hartmire 1996). The 82 original farmworker marchers reached Sac- 
ramento accompanied by 10,000 farmworkers and supporters. 

This NFWA success dramatically altered the terms of the farm labor 
conflict and the arena within which the struggle was being waged. Be- 
cause of the strategic capacity it had developed, the union had learned to 
keep finding ways to turn meager resources into effective economic weap- 
ons. The world of agribusiness turned out to be less monolithic than had 
been thought as divisions emerged between local agricultural corpora- 
tions, whose entire business was farming, and national corporations, with 
major investments in brand names (Brown 1972; Taylor 1975; Meister 
and Loftis 1977). It made little sense for large corporations to risk compro- 
mising their brands for the sake of minor farming operations, especially 
when they had union contracts elsewhere (Levitt 1996). Farmworkers for 
the first time began to believe unionization was achievable, especially 
when they experienced the reality of the Schenley Contract: it not only 
increased wages, but eliminated the hated labor contractor system, pro- 
vided for seniority and job security, and included a medical plan (Brown 
1972; Taylor 1975; Medina 1998). The newly appointed AFL-CIO or- 
ganizing director, William Kircher, fired Green, closed up most of 
AWOC’s operations, and began negotiating a merger with the NFWA 
(Taylor 1975). The eventual agreement recognized the autonomy of a new 
United Farm Workers Organizing Committee (UFWOC) and committed 
AFL-CIO financial support of $150,000 per year (Taylor 1975). The 
Teamsters discovered it had a common interest with the agribusiness com- 
munity in stopping the UFW, setting the stage for 11 subsequent years 
of conflict. Underlying its success was the UF W’s commitment to its mis- 
sion and its growing capacity to accomplish it more effectively. As Chavez 
often said, “It’s not so important that you make the right decision. What 
is important is that you learn to do all you can to make the decision you 
do make the right decision” (Ganz 1993). 

Although the Schenley Boycott was a crucial turning point on NFWA’s 
path to success, its significance for this analysis is not as an isolated 
event—or “good tactic”—but rather as an outcome of the strategic capac- 
ity the NFWA had generated since the beginning of the grape strike. 
NFWA’s decision to boycott Schenley, like the other choices examined in 
this study, was a strategic response to a new challenge—how to maintain 
pressure on the employers despite the end of the grape harvest. Just as 
the effectiveness of NFWA’s responses were related to the breadth of in- 
formation to which it had access, its heuristic processes, and the depth of 
its motivation, the ineffectiveness of AWOC’s responses were due to the 
limited salience of its information, the constraints on its creativity, and a 
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marginal level of commitment. As Green said when asked to support 
NFWA’s tactics: “This is an honest to goodness trade union fight, not a 
civil rights demonstration. . . . I am relying on union support... . The 
NFWA is administered by ministers. . .. We (AWOC) will continue in 
our own union way” (Taylor 1975, p. 155). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article began by posing the question of why organizing success came 
to the fledgling UFW and not to the well-established union with which 
it found itself in competition. Studying the influence of strategy reveals 
the role of resourcefulness in power—as mythically memorialized in tales 
of David and Goliath or Odysseus and the Trojans. One way groups com- 
pensate for a lack of material resources is through creative strategy, a 
function of access to a diversity of salient information, heuristic facility, 
and motivation—a result of the way the composition of leadership teams 
and organizational structures influence interaction with the environment. 
Changing environments generate new opportunities—and constraints— 
but the significance of those opportunities or constraints emerges from the 
hearts, heads, and hands of the actors who develop the means of acting 
upon them. 

As summarized in table 2, the source of difference in the strategic capac- 
ity of the two groups was in observable differences in leadership and orga- 
nization. The contrast in the biography, networks, and repertoires of the 
leadership and deliberative processes, resource flows, and accountability 
structures of the organizations could not have been greater. Because strat- 
egy unfolds as a process, it is important to pay attention to the mechanisms 
that generate it—not only to the role of specific strategies in specific out- 
comes. Since strategy is interactive, getting it “right” in a big way is likely 
to be evidence of having learned how to “get it right” in numerous small 
ways—and doing it time after time. This can only be studied by observing 
organizations over time. 

The UFW’s strategy thus turned out to be more effective than that of 
the AWOC because of the way in which it was developed. It drew on 
elements of an ethnic labor association (reminiscent of earlier organizing 
attempts by farmworkers of color), a union, and community organizing 
drives in a new synthesis that went far beyond its individual components 
as its founders engaged environmental challenges by adapting familiar 
repertoires to new uses. The UF W’s response to the crisis precipitated by 
the grape strike was to draw on the Civil Rights movement to reframe 
its effort as a farmworker movement. This then led to development of a 
“dual strategy” based on mobilization of workers (without whom there 
would have been no people, no cause, and no movement) along with the 
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mobilization of urban supporters (without whom there would have been 
no financial, political, and economic resources). By recontextualizing the 
arena of combat to reach beyond the fields to the cities, the UFW turned 
the moral tables on the growers, exposing what growers considered to be 
a legitimate exercise of their authority as illegitimate in the public domain 
(much as had occurred in the Civil Rights movement). The significance 
of this strategic stream for this article is not in its particulars—although 
it points to important lessons about targeting, timing, and tactics—but in 
that it emerged from a strategic capacity that could have generated a dif- 
ferent strategic stream in different circumstances. 

Focusing on strategic capacity—or its absence—may also help account 
for the outcome of other organizing efforts. In the course of American 
labor history, the question remains of why the breakaway CIO success- 
fully organized industrial workers in the 1930s, a job the AFL would not 
or could not do. A more recent question, however, is why the semi-inde- 
pendent Harvard Union of Clerical and Technical Workers (HUCTW) 
succeeded where the United Auto Workers (UAW) District 65 repeatedly 
failed (Hoerr 1997). Evidence suggests the UAW was hamstrung by fac- 
tors similar to those that limited the AWOC, while the HUCTW’s effec- 
tiveness was rooted in strategic capacity very similar to that of the 
UFW— although it played out in different specific strategies. Similarly, 
scholars have only begun to evaluate the efforts of a revived AFL-CIO 
to organize today (Bronfenbrenner and Juravich 1998), but most of the 
attention has been on tactical efficacy rather than on the role of leadership 
and organization in building strategic capacity. 

Understanding strategic capacity may be useful not only in unraveling 
social movements—it can help explain the outcomes of other conflicts in 
which new groups are far more effective than well-established ones, such 
as the high-tech industry. Although Stinchcombe (1965) argued new orga- 
nizations must overcome a “liability of newness,” my research shows there 
may be a “liability of senescence” and that newness can be an asset. 
AWOC leaders, selected for reasons that had little to do with the needs 
of the environment within which they were to work, developed strategy 
within an organizational setting better equipped to reproduce past rou- 
tines than to innovate new ones. Ironically, the abundance of internal 
resources to which well-established groups have access may make it 
harder to innovate by making it easier for them to keep doing the same 
thing wrong. New groups, on the other hand, often lack conventional re- 
sources, but the richness of their strategic capacity—aspects of their lead- 
ership and organization in relation to the environment specified here— 
can offset this. 

Finally, this approach offers fresh ways to make intractable problems 
actionable by holding out the possibility of change. People can generate 
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the power to resolve grievances not only if those with power decide to 
use it on their behalf, but also if they can develop the capacity to out think 
and outlast their opponents—a matter of leadership and organization. As 
students of “street smarts” have long understood, “resourcefulness” can 
sometimes compensate for a lack of resources. While learning about how 
the environment influences actors is very important, learning more about 
how actors influence the environment is the first step not only to under- 
standing the world, but to changing it. 


APPENDIX 
Biographical Sketches 


AWOC Leadership 


George Meany, 66, white Irish American, Roman Catholic, married, three 
children, high school graduate, a New Yorker, was president of the AFL- 
CIO." A lifelong leader of the plumbers’ union, the building trades, and 
the AFL—as was his father before him—he had no real interest in or- 
ganizing farmworkers. He once asked, “Why should we worry about 
organizing groups of people who do not appear to want to be organized?” 
(Zieger 1987, p. 342). A strong anticommunist, he was suspicious of the 
emergent Civil Rights movement, denying AFL-CIO support for the 1963 
March on Washington. He possessed an impressive tactical repertoire in 
internal union politics and legislative lobbying, which, combined with a 
lack of organizing experience, gave him a marked preference for legisla- 
tive strategy (Mitchell 1979; London and Anderson 1970; Fink 1974; 
Zieger 1987). 

John, Livingston, 52, white, Protestant, married, was the director of or- 
ganizing. Growing up on a Missouri farm, Livingston attended high 
school for two years before going to work for General Motors in St. Louis. 
He learned his tactical repertoire as a leader in the organization of the 
auto industry in the 1930s. Originally recruited by Norman Smith, he rose 
to become a vice president of the UAW, a position he left to join the AFL- 
CIO in 1955. After his retirement in 1965, he became director of union 
relations for the National Alliance of Businessmen. Although he had no 
networks linking him to the world of farmworkers, they did extend to 
former UAW organizers, which is how he found Norman Smith (Fink 
1974; Reuther 1976; Mitchell 1979; London and Anderson 1970; Meister 
and Loftis 1977; Zieger 1987; Lichtenstein 1968). 

Norman Smith, 62, white, Protestant, unmarried, also from a Missouri 


!8 Ages given are at time participants undertook farmworker organizing. 
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farm family, was the first AWOC director. A UAW industrial organizer 
in the 1930s who had recruited Livingston. After serving as a Seabee in 
World War UJ, Smith had been an industrial supervisor for 18 years. He 
had no agricultural experience, spoke no Spanish, and had no links to the 
farmworker world. The tactical repertoire he learned in the auto indus- 
try influenced his search for an equivalent of the “plant gate,” the early 
morning shape-ups that led him to target a segment of the work force 
least likely to provide a stable membership base (Mitchell 1979; London 
and Anderson 1970; Meister and Loftis 1977; Jenkins 1985; Anderson 
1996). 

A. C. Green, 60, white, Protestant, was the second AWOC director. 
Green had been a Plasterers Union official since his youth, and for the 
previous 12 years, director of the California AFL-CIO COPE (Committee 
on Political Education). Despite growing up in the San Joaquin Valley 
town of Modesto, a center for Anglo cannery workers, he had no links to 
the farmworker world. The tactical repertoire he learned in the building 
trades was the source of the labor contractor tactics that proved so inap- 
propriate in this setting (London and Anderson 1970; Meister and Loftis 
1977; Jenkins 1985; Anderson 1996). 


AWOC Staff 


Dr. Ernesto Galarza, 54, Mexican, Roman Catholic, married, three chil- 
dren, was hired by Livingston to assist Smith. Galarza, who emigrated 
with his family from Mexico in 1910, had grown up in Sacramento, won 
scholarships to Occidental College, Stanford, and earned a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics at Columbia. From 1934 to 1946 he did research for the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, becoming an expert on the wartime bracero program. In 1947, 
hired by H. L. Mitchell as research director for the AFL’s National Farm 
Labor Union (NFLU), he settled with his family in San Jose. After leading 
a number of unsuccessful organizing attempts in the early 1950s, he dedi- 
cated himself to “exposure” of the abuses of the bracero program, publish- 
ing the influential Strangers in Our Fields in 1956. Passed over for the 
AWOC directorship, he resigned after six months in a dispute over 
whether the old NFLU (now called the National Agricultural Workers 
Union [NAWU]) would have jurisdiction to workers organized by the 
AWOC (London and Anderson 1970; Anderson 1996). 

Father Tom McCullough, 37, white, Roman Catholic, son of a Bay Area 
trade unionist, was one of a network of Roman Catholic priests with a 
ministry to farmworkers, the California Mission Band. Meeting as semi- 
narians at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, they were constituted as 
the Missionary Apostolate of the San Francisco Diocese in 1950. McCul- 
lough’s associate was Father Donald McDonnell, the San Jose priest who 
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interested Cesar Chavez in organizing. In the late 1950s, McCullough or- 
ganized a mutual benefit association among his Stockton farmworker pa- 
rishioners, which was a model for the UFW’s work a number of years 
later. He merged his group into the AWOC when it began, thinking “they 
were the professionals” (London and Anderson 1970; Meister and Loftis 
1977; Jenkins 1985; Anderson 1996). 

Dolores Huerta, 30, Mexican American, Roman Catholic, possessed 
years of community organizing experience working with Fred Ross and 
Cesar Chavez. She would later become Chavez’s second in command (see 
below for more). 

Henry Anderson, 32, white, married, had grown up in the Bay Area, 
served in World War I, was educated at Pomona College and Stanford, 
and earned masters degrees in sociology and public health at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Doing research for the California Department 
of Public Health, he became an expert on the abuses of the bracero pro- 
gram and met Father McCullough and others involved in early farm- 
worker organizing. Hired as AWOC research director by Smith in 1959, 
he led the volunteer organizing effort during the AWOC “hiatus” and au- 
thored a 1961 organizing plan reflecting McCullough’s work and which 
presaged the approach Chavez would take (London and Anderson 1970; 
Meister and Loftis 1977; Jenkins 1985; Anderson 1996). 

Larry Itliong, 47, Filipino, Roman Catholic, married, immigrated from 
the Philippines at 15, worked in the fields, organized for UCAPAWA CIO, 
was leader of ILWU local 7, formed his own Farm Labor Union in 1956, 
and was president of Filipino Community of Stockton, 1959. Hired as an 
organizer by AWOC in 1960, he led the Delano Grape Strike in 1956. 
He became assistant to Chavez in the merger of UFWOC (Scharlin and 
Villanueva 1992; Taylor 1975; Watson 1999). 


UFW Leadership 


Cesar Chavez, president of the NFWA, was 35 in 1962. He was Mexican 
American, Roman Catholic, and married with eight children. He grew up 
in an immigrant Mexican family who, when he was 10, lost a small Ari- 
zona farm in the depression and became migrants. After he served in the 
Navy, he and his wife Helen settled in San Jose, where he found work 
in a lumberyard. He became active in the church, and Father Donald 
McDonnell, his parish priest, got him interested in organizing. McDonnell 
was associated with McCullough in the California Mission Band. He be- 
gan learning organizing in 1952 when recruited by Fred Ross, an associate 
of Saul Alinsky’s, to build the first statewide Mexican American civic 
association in California, the CSO. In this work, he developed statewide 
networks of Mexican American activists, religious groups, liberal Demo- 
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crats, and unions—which went far beyond ties he retained within the 
farmworker community. His first union organizing experience was a 1958 
United Packing House Workers drive in the Oxnard citrus packing sheds, 
an effort backed by the CSO. Early in 1962, during the hiatus in the 
AWOC, he resigned as executive director of the CSO when it rejected his 
proposal to organize farmworkers. Relying on his savings, he moved to 
Delano, where he had family, to begin organizing. He also turned down a 
Kennedy administration job offer to be Peace Corps director in Venezuela 
(Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; Ross 1989; Daniel 
1987). 

Dolores Huerta, secretary of the NFWA, was 30 in 1959 when she be- 
came active with the AWOC, and 33 when she joined Chavez in 1962. She 
was Mexican American, Roman Catholic, and married with six children. 
Huerta was a native of New Mexico where her father had organized for 
the miners’ union and served for a term in the New Mexico legislature. 
She grew up in Stockton where her mother ran a boarding house. After 
graduating from the College of the Pacific, she was recruited by Ross for 
work with the CSO in 1953. After working briefly with the AWOC in 
1959, she led a successful CSO campaign to extend California old-age 
pensions to noncitizens. She joined Chavez part time in 1962, going to 
work full time with the NFWA in 1964 (Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Meister 
and Loftis 1977). 

Antonio Orendain, treasurer of the NFWA, was a farmworker, about 
30, immigrated from Mexico in 1956, Roman Catholic, and married. He 
and his wife Raquel had been active leaders in the CSO since 1958 (Brown 
1972; Levy 1975; Padilla 1999). 

Gilbert Padilla, NFWA vice president, was 35, Mexican American, Ro- 
man Catholic, and married with four children. Padilla had grown up on 
a farm outside Fresno, served in the Army, worked as a cleaner, and had 
been recruited by Chavez into the CSO in 1956, first as a leader and later 
as a full-time organizer (Brown 1972; Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Smith 1987; 
Drake 1997; Padilla 1999). 

Julio Hernandez, NFWA vice president, was 41, immigrated from Mex- 
ico in 1944, Roman Catholic, and married with nine children. He and his 
wife, Josefina, were farmworkers, had been labor contractors, joined CSO, 
and were among the first recruited by Chavez for the NFWA. Hernandez 
served as president of the Farm Workers Credit Union (Brown 1972; Levy 
1975; Taylor 1975; Smith 1987). 

Chris Hartmire, director of the California Migrant Ministry (CMM), 
was 29, white, Presbyterian, and married with two children. After gradu- 
ating from Princeton and serving in the Navy, for three years, he attended 
Union Theological Seminary (UTS). There, in 1954, he began work in the 
East Harlem Ministry and was recruited by Doug Stills, the Alinsky- 
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trained director of the CMM, an agency of the National Council of 
Churches. The CMM was in transition from a social service program to 
a social action program. He met Chavez and Ross in 1959 when he was 
sent to “train” with them in the CSO. Hartmire had become director of 
the CMM in 1961, the year he met Alinsky and participated in a CORE- 
sponsored “Freedom Ride” (Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 
1977; Smith 1987; Drake 1997; Hartmire 1996). 

Jim Drake, a California Migrant Ministry “minister-organizer” was 24, 
white, United Church of Christ, and married with two children. Drake, 
who also attended Union Theological Seminary, was one of Hartmire’s 
first recruits for his new CMM program. He grew up in a Mexican farm- 
worker community in Southern California where his father had served as 
a teacher and minister (Levy 1975; Taylor 1975; Meister and Loftis 1977; 
Hartmire 1996; Drake 1997). 


UFW Volunteers 


New young farmworker leaders emerged from striking farmworker fami- 
lies. They served as picket captains, organizers, and boycott directors; 
some later rose to top leadership positions in the union. Eliseo Medina, 
for example, an 18-year-old member of a striking family, and a Mexican 
immigrant, was trained as an organizer, became Chicago boycott director, 
director of the UFW’s field offices, and was later elected as vice president 
of the UFW. Marcos Munoz, a 20-year-old Mexican immigrant from Ba- 
kersfield, who was a very talented organizer but could neither read nor 
write English or Spanish, became the Boston boycott director. Maria Salu- 
dado, 22, and her sisters, Petra and Antonia, grew up in a farmworker 
family, began working in the fields as children, and became boycott orga- 
nizers in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, and elsewhere (Rose 1995). 
Of 40 boycott cities operating at the peak of the grape boycott, some 35 
were led by new farmworker leaders (Brown 1972). 

Students involved in the Civil Rights movement came to Delano as 
volunteers, assuming a wide variety of roles as organizers, boycotters, ad- 
ministrators, and so on (Nelson 1966; Taylor 1975; Levy 1975). Luis Val- 
dez, for example, a 23-year-old Chicano student from a farmworker fam- 
ily, came to Delano and organized the Teatro Campesino, a strikers’ 
theater troop that generated songs and skits for the strike and served as 
a model for urban Chicano theater throughout the Southwest (Mathiessen 
1969). Jessica Govea, an 18-year-old Chicana from Bakersfield whose 
family had been active in the CSO, dropped out of college, went to work 
in the union’s service program, became an organizer, designed the union’s 
medical program, and was elected to the national executive board. After 
growing up in Bakersfield, attending Harvard for three years, and serving 
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with SNCC for two years, I came to the UFW at age 22, served in a 
variety of roles, eventually became director of organizing, and was elected 
to the national executive board (Levy 1975). 

Religious activists inspired by the Civil Rights movement, recruited by 
the Migrant Ministry, or motivated by Vatican II came to serve in a vari- 
ety of roles (Hartmire 1996; Chatfield 1996; Drake 1997). Leroy Chatfield, 
for example, a former Christian Brother who had been associated with 
the Catholic Worker, became director of the union’s service center and 
medical fund. 

Lawyers drawn to public service, but attracted to the opportunity to 
practice more “political” law than was possible through legal services cor- 
porations, came to serve as a full-time and part-time resource for the UFW 
(Chatfield 1996; Cohen 1995; Levy 1975). Jerry Cohen, for example, re- 
signed from California Rural Legal Assistance (CRLA) to come to work 
full time for the UFW, eventually becoming its general counsel and au- 
thoring the California Agricultural Labor Relations Act of 1975. 
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Name Age 
AWOC leadership: 
George Meany een 66 
John Livingston en 52 
Norman Smith oe 61 
A. C. Green .esssssssresresecssessserae 60 
AWOC staff: 
Father Tom McCullough ....... 37 
Dolores Huerta 30 
Henry Anderson 32 
Larry Itliong reese 50 
Dr. Ernesto Galarza ............. 54 
NFWA leadership: 
Cesar Chavez seen 35 
Dolores Huerta een 33 
Antonio Orendain ...........n0000. 30 
Gilbert Padilla 0. eeeeeees 35 
Julio Hernandez see 41 
Rodrigo Terronez . 35 
Chris Hartmire . 29 
Jim Drake. cesseessestseeeees 24 
NFWA volunteers: 
Eliseo Medina reesen 18 
Marcos Munoz 23 
Maria Saludado 22 
Luis Valdez NEE 23 
Marshall Ganz een 22 
Jessica Govea en 18 
Leroy Chatfield ee 27 
Jerry Cohen een 27 


Race/Ethnicity 


Religion 


White/Irish-American Roman Catholic 


White 


White 
White 


White 
Mexican-American 
White 

Filipino 

Mexican 


Mexican-American 


Mexican-American 
Mexican 


Mexican-American 


Mexican 
Mexican 
White 
White 


Mexican 

Mexican 

Mexican 
Mexican-American 
White 


Mexican-American 


White 
White 


Protestant 


Protestant 
Protestant 


Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 

Roman Catholic 
Presbyterian 

United Church of Christ 


Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic 
Jewish 


Roman Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Jewish 


Source.—Anderson (1996); Brown (1972); Chatfield (1996); Cohen (1995); Daniel (1987); Drake (1997); 
Fink (1974); Hartmire (1996); Jenkins (1985); Levy (1975); London and Anderson (1970); Mathiessen 
(1969); Medina (1998); Meister and Loftis (1977); Mitchell (1979); Nelson (1966); Padilla (1999); Reuther 
(1976); Rose (1995); Ross (1989); Scharlin and Villanueva (1992); Smith (1987); Taylor (1975); Zieger (1987). 

NoTE.—Age = time at which participants undertook farmworker organizing. Huerta is listed twice— 
she was 30 when she began working with AWOC and 33 when she began working with the UFW. 
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Regional Background 


Position 


Family Background 





New York, District of Col- 
umbia 

St. Louis, Detroit, District of 
Columbia 

Detroit, Los Angeles 

Modesto 


Oakland, Stockton 

New Mexico, Stockton 

Palo Alto, Berkeley 

Philippines, Stockton, Delano 

Sacramento, New York, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, San Jose 


Yuma, San Jose, Delano 


New Mexico, Stockton 
Mexico, Hanford 
Los Banos, Hanford 


Mexico, Corcoran 

Mexico, Hanford 

New York, Los Angeles 
Oklahoma, Indio, New York 


Mexico, Delano 
Mexico, Bakersfield 
Mexico, Delano 
Delano, San Jose 
Bakersfield 


Bakersfield 


Sacramento 
District of Columbia, Japan 


AFL-CIO president 
Director of organizing 


AWOC director 
AWOC director 


Volunteer organizer 
Organizer 

AWOC research director 
Organizer 

AWOC assistant director 


NFWA president 


NFWA secretary 
NFWA treasurer 
NFWA vice president 


NFWA vice president 
NFWA vice president 
CMM director 

CMM minister organizer 


Organizer/boycotter 
Organizer/boycotter 
Organizer/boycotter 
Teatro Campesino 
Organizer 


Organizer, social services 


Organizer, social services 
Lawyer 


Construction union officials 


Missouri farm family 


Building trades, union 
Mining, boarding house 
Professional, teaching 
Immigrant, rural Philippines 
Immigrant farmworkers 


Immigrant small farmers, 
farmworkers 

Mining, small business 

Immigrart farmworkers 

Labor, immigrant farm- 
workers 

Labor, immigrant 

Immigrant farmworkers 

Professional, business 

Professional, ministry, 
teaching 


Immigrant farmworkers 

Immigrant farmworkers 

Immigrant farmworkers 

Farmworkers, laborers 

Professional, ministry, 
teaching 

Immigrant railroad, farm- 
workers 

Farmers, business 

Professional, medical, mili- 


tary 





Abbreviations for organizations are AFL (American Federation of Labor); CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations); CMM (California Migrant Ministry); CRLA (California Rural Legal Assistance); CSO 
(Community Service Organization); ILWU (International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union); 
SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee); UAW (United Auto Workers); UTS (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary). Other abbreviations are M (married); A (active spouse); S (single); D (divorced); and 
C (number of children). 
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TABLE A1 (Continued) 


Name Family 

AWOC leadership: 

George Meany ees M, 3C 

John Livingston sess M 

Norman Smith ee S 

A. C Green vii Didesni S 
AWOC staff: 

Father Tom McCullough .... S 

Dolores Huerta ess, M 

Henry Anderson ue M 

Larry Itliong «0.0.0.0... eee M 

Dr. Ernesto Galarza ............. M, 2C 
NFWA leadership: 

Cesar Chavez eessen M, A, 8C 

Dolores Huerta ..........:c0e0000 D, 6C 

Antonio Orendain ................. M, A, 2C 


Gilbert Padilla ....... 
Julio Hernandez . 








Rodrigo Terronez M 
Chris Hartmire eessen M, 2C 
Jim Drake „errero M, 2C 
NFWA volunteers: 
Eliseo Medina eessen S 
Marcos Munoz reese M, 1C 
Maria Saludado reesen S 
Luis Valdez ou... essen S 
Marshall Ganz een, S 
Jessica Govea eren S 
Leroy Chatfield oo... eee M 
Jerry Cohen een M, 1C 


Education, Work, Organizing Experience 


High school, plumber, AFL union official 
10th grade, autoworker, UAW union official 


Autoworker, UAW organizer, Seabee indus- 
trial supervisor 

AFL union official, California COPE di- 
rector 


Franciscan priest, farmworker organizer, 
AWO 
College of Pacific, CSO organizer, lobbyist 


UC Berkeley, M.D., researcher, advocate 


6th grade, farmworker, UCAPAWA orga- 
nizer, community leader 

Occidental, Stanford, Columbia Ph.D., Pan- 
American Union, researcher, advocate, 
NFLU, NAWU 


8th grade, farm work, Navy, laborer, CSO, 
organizer 


College of Pacific, CSO organizer, lobbyist, 
AWOC 

Farm work, CSO 

Farm work, Army, small business, CSO 

Farm work, labor contractor, CSO 


Farmworker, CSO 
Princeton, UTS, East Harlem Ministry, 
Navy 


UTS 


Farm work 

Farm work 

Farm work 

San Jose State, SNCC, San Francisco mime 
troop 

Harvard, SNCC 


Bakersfield College, CSO 

Christian Brothers, vice principal, teaching 

Amherst College, UC Berkeley Law School, 
CRLA 
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Work Commitment 


Professional 
Professional 
Professional 


Professional 


Vocational 
Personal/vocational 
Vocational 
Personal/vocational 


Personal/vocational 


Personal/vocational 


Personal/vocational 


Personal/vocational 
Personal/vocational 
Personal 


Personal 
Vocational 


Personal 


Personal 
Personal 
Personal 
Personal/vocational 


Vocational 
Personal/vocational 


Vocational 
Vocational 


Network Affiliation 


AFL-CIO, Democrats, Roman 
Catholics 
UAW, Democrats 


UAW, Democrats 


Building trades, Democrats 


Farmworkers, Roman Catho- 
lics, farmworker advocates 
CSO, Democrats, farmworkers 


Students, liberals, farmworker 
advocates 

Filipino crew leaders, union or- 
ganizers 

NFLU, farmworker advocates, 
Democrats 


Family, farmworkers, CSO, Ro- 
man Catholics, Democrats, 
Mexican Americans 

Family, CSO, Democrats, lib- 
erals 

Family, farmworkers, CSO 

Family, farmworkers, CSO 

Family, farmworkers 


Family, farmworkers, CSO 

CMM, California and U.S. 
church leaders, farmworker 
advocates 

CMM 


Family, farmworkers 

Family, farmworkers 

Family, farmworkers 

Family, student activists, lib- 
erals 

Civil rights groups, student 
groups 

Family, CSO 

Roman Catholic 

Legal activists, lawyers 
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Repertoires 


Union politics, legislative lob- 
bying, elite politics 

CIO 1930—40s auto organizing, 
union politics 

CIO 1930s auto organizing, su- 
pervisor 

Building trades, COPE 


Religious community, mutual 
benefit association 

Community organizing, lob- 
bying 

Research, advocacy 


Cannery organizing, crew and 
community leadership 

Research, lobbying, and advo- 
cacy 


Community organizing, politi- 
cal organizing 


Community organizing, lob- 
bying 

Community organizing 

Community organizing 

Crew leader, community orga- 
nizing 

Community organizing 

Seminary, community orga- 
nizing 


Seminary, community orga- 
nizing 


Student organizing, political 
theater 
Civil rights organizing 


CSO 
Religious community, teaching 
Advocacy, antiwar protests 
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This article contributes to a more systematic understanding of move- 
ment outcomes by analyzing how organizational, tactical, political, 
and framing variables interact and combine to account for differ- 
ences in the outcomes attained by 15 homeless social movement or- 
ganizations (SMOs) active in eight U.S. cities. Using qualitative 
comparative analysis to assess ethnographically derived data on the 
15 SMOs, the study highlights the importance of organizational via- 
bility and the rhetorical quality of diagnostic and prognostic frames 
for securing outcomes while identifying a contingent relationship be- 
tween tactics and political environment. The analysis suggests that 
there are multiple pathways leading to movement outcome attain- 
ment, and therefore unidimensional rather than combinatorial and 
interactive approaches are misguided. 


One of the major rationales for studying social movements is the belief 
that they have important consequences or effects typically conceptualized 
as outcomes.’ Yet, relative to other movement processes—such as emer- 
gence, recruitment and participation, and tactical development—our un- 


1 This is an expanded and revised version of a paper that was presented at the 1997 
Annual Meetings of the American Sociological Association. The research on which 
the article is based was supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation 
(SES 9008809, David A. Snow, principal investigator). We wish to thank Theron Quist 
and Kelly Smith for their assistance with a larger project from which the article de- 
rives and Pamela Oliver, Fred Pampel, and Yvonne Zylan for their constructive and 
helpful comments. We also acknowledge the assistance of the AJS reviewers. Direct 
correspondence to Daniel M. Cress, Department of Sociology, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 80309. 


? Throughout the article, we use the terms “outcomes” and “consequences” inter- 
changeably, although we focus, as we indicate later, on the direct, intended conse- 
quences of movement activity. 
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derstanding of the consequences of social movements is conspicuously 
underdeveloped (Amenta, Tamarelli, and Young 1996; Giugni 1998; McA- 
dam, McCarthy, and Zald 1988). This lacuna is not due to disinterest or 
inattention. As noted in a recent review essay on movement outcomes, 
“there exists a considerable amount of work on this” topic, but “little sys- 
tematic research has been done so far” (Giugni 1998, p. 371).? Further- 
more, the development of a systematic understanding of movement out- 
comes is hampered by conceptual and causal confusion (Amenta and 
Young 1999; Burstein 1999; Diani 1997; Tarrow 1994). Conceptually, the 
range of outcomes attributed to social movements varies widely, ex- 
tending from state-level policy decisions to expansion of a movement’s 
social capital to changes in participants’ biographies. Evaluating what 
counts as an outcome clearly is open to debate (Amenta and Young 1998; 
Diani 1997). On a causal level, the precise influence of social movement 
activity in relation to specifiable outcomes is difficult to ascertain (Giugni 
1998). In addition, there is debate about which factors associated with 
social movements are most important in affecting the relative success of 
their outcome attainment efforts, with most approaches emphasizing the 
importance of one factor or set of conditions over others (Giugni 1998). 
And finally, the potential influence of cultural and ideational factors in 
the determination of movement outcomes has been glaringly absent in 
most theoretical discussions and research explorations of the problem. 
Taking these lacunae and shortcomings into account, we seek to con- 
tribute to a more systematic understanding of social movement outcomes 
by drawing on our field research on the mobilization and protest activities 
of 15 homeless social movement organizations (SMOs) that were active 
in eight U.S. cities from the mid-1980s through the early 1990s. Toward 
that end, we first provide a conceptual framework for understanding 
movement outcomes based on the work of other scholars and the pursuits 
of the homeless SMOs. Second, we discuss and operationalize relevant 
organizational and political factors suggested by the three dominant per- 
spectives on the determinants of social movement outcomes (Amenta, Car- 
ruthers, and Zylan 1992; Amenta, Dunleavy, and Bernstein 1994; Amenta 
et al. 1996; Gamson 1990; Piven and Cloward 1977). We then extend these 
perspectives by including factors associated with the framing activities of 
the homeless SMOs in our assessment of their outcomes (Snow, Rochford, 
Worden, and Benford 1986; Snow and Benford 1988, 1992). And third, 
using qualitative comparative analysis (Ragin 1987), we evaluate the ways 


3 Giugni (1998) provides the most recent and exhaustive overview of the movement 
outcomes literature. Other overviews that summarize the state of thinking on move- 
ment outcomes at different moments include Jenkins (1981), Marx and Wood (1975), 
and McAdam et al. (1988). 
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in which the organizational, tactical, political, and framing factors interact 
and combine to generate the various outcomes pursued by the homeless 
SMOs. The findings indicate that although there are multiple pathways 
of conditions leading to outcome attainment, the viability of movement 
organizations and the rhetorical quality of their diagnostic and prognostic 
frames are particularly influential conditions, while the influence of tactics 
and the political environment are contingent on how they interact and 
combine. The conceptual and causal implications of these findings are 
examined for understanding social movement outcomes more broadly. 


CONCEPTUALIZING SOCIAL MOVEMENT OUTCOMES 


The literature concerned with the consequences of social movements gen- 

erally has focused on two categories of outcomes: direct outcomes, such 
as securing constituent benefits and winning new advantages from targets 
of influence (Burstein 1998; Gamson 1990; Issac and Kelly 1981; Piven 
and Cloward 1977), and indirect outcomes, such as changes in public per- 
ception regarding the issue in question, the generation of countermove- 
ments, and biographical changes, including the creation of career activists 
(Gusfield 1981; McAdam 1988; Zald and Useem 1987). Whereas direct 
outcomes are typically articulated as movement goals and are a reflection 
of a movement’s primary ideological rationale, indirect outcomes are 
thought to reflect a movement’s influence but are less likely to be ideologi- 
cally based or articulated as proximate objectives. In this article, we focus 
mainly on what the homeless SMOs were able to obtain from the targets 
of their actions and thus speak primarily to the literature on direct rather 
than indirect outcomes. 


Direct Outcomes 


The point of departure for discussion of direct outcomes is Gamson’s 
(1990) study of the success and failure of 53 SMOs in the United States 
between 1800 and 1945. Gamson examined whether these challenging 
groups received new advantages or acceptance. New advantages encom- 
pass constituent benefits that result from movement action and demands. 
Acceptance results when the challenging group or SMO is viewed by its 
targets as a representative of a legitimate set of interests; “it involves a 
change from hostility or indifference to a more positive relationship” 
(Gamson 1990, p. 31). The cross-classification of these two general out- 
comes, in terms of their presence or absence, yields four more specific 
outcomes: full response, co-optation, preemption, or collapse. 

While this framework remains the most commonly used by social move- 
ment scholars (Tarrow 1994), it is not without its critics. The work of 
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Piven and Cloward (1977) challenges the inclusion of organizational ac- 
ceptance as evidence of success. They argue that building mass organiza- 
tions is detrimental to the poor and that acceptance matters little if bene- 
ficiaries do not gain anything directly. Subsequent work on movement 
outcomes has prioritized new advantages over acceptance (Amenta et al. 
1992) and has examined acceptance as a condition for receiving new ad- 
vantages (Ragin 1989). And others have argued for the inclusion of organi- 
zational survival as an indicator of success net of goal attainment, in large 
part because the goals of SMOs are often elusive, achieved in increments, 
and redefined over time. From this vantage point, organizational survival 
implies progress, if not attainment of goals (Minkoff 1993; Zald and Ash 
1966). 

In addition to the debate over whether to include indicators of organiza- 
tional success, Gamson’s criteria for new advantages have been chal- 
lenged. Amenta et al. (1996) argue that the achievement of SMO goals is 
less relevant than whether those goals actually benefit challenging groups. 
They emphasize collective benefits, from which nonparticipants cannot 
be excluded, over the achievement of a stated program. Thus, benefits 
received only by participants would not be considered as indicators cf 
success even if they were among the SMO’s goals. At the same time, chal- 
lengers who obtained only some of their goals would not necessarily be 
considered failures. Relating this to the Townsend Movement, Amenta 
and his colleagues argue that: “The failure of the Townsend Plan does 
not imply the failure of the Townsend Movement” (1996, p. 3). 


Representation, Resources, Rights, and Relief 


Our conceptualization of movement outcomes, outlined in table 1, is based 
on both the work discussed above and on the range of outcomes sought 
by the homeless SMOs. We identify two categories of outcomes sought 
and obtained by homeless SMOs: organizational and beneficiary out- 
comes. While acknowledging the debate over the importance of organiza- 
tional outcomes, we include them because they were actively sought by the 
homeless SMOs for good reason: when obtained, they helped the homeless 
SMOs by providing them with some degree of institutional voice as well 
as resources necessary to engage in collective action. 

Thus, we identified two kinds of organizational outcomes: representa- 
tion and resources. Representation refers to formal participation of SMO 
members on the boards and committees of organizations that are the tar- 
gets of influence. For the homeless movement, it is indicated by homeless 
SMO operatives assuming positions on social service boards and city task 
forces that deal with the homeless issue. It is a more restrictive indicator 
of organizational acceptance than Gamson’s (1990), which includes con- 
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TABLE 1 


TYPES OF OUTCOMES SOUGHT BY HOMELESS SMOs 


Outcome Recipient Type Examples 
SMO... scsssscscessoene Representation Position on city task forces addressing the home- 
less issue 
Position on service provider boards 
Resources Office space and supplies 
Control of service provider organizations 
Beneficiary ......... Rights Securing the right to vote, go to school, and ob- 


tain welfare benefits 

Reducing or eliminating police harassment 

Reducing or eliminating merchant and service 
provider discrimination 

Relief Securing accommodative facilities (shelter, soup 

kitchens, storage, showers) 

Securing restorative programs and facilities (em- 
ployment programs, permanent housing) 


sultation, negotiation, and recognition, as well as a form of representation 
he calls inclusion. We prefer the term representation, however, because 
it indicates not only formal involvement, but involvement for the purposes 
of representing the interests of a typically excluded and voiceless constitu- 
ency. Thus, in the case of the homeless, representation provides a level 
of institutional voice for the homeless population by enabling the SMO 
to have input in policy decisions that affect homeless people. 

Resources refer to material concessions received by homeless SMOs 
from the targets of their collective action. These material concessions 
sometimes included money but most often consisted of less fungible re- 
sources such as office space and supplies. As we have noted elsewhere 
(Cress and Snow 1996), material resources, as well as other types of re- 
sources—such as moral, informational, and human resources—were more 
often received from various facilitative organizations. Nonetheless, home- 
less SMOs often attempted to gain material concessions as part of collec- 
tive action settlements with their antagonists. As with all of the resources 
the homeless SMOs depended on, these material ones facilitated their sur- 
vival and enabled them to continue as an organizational entity to press 
for change on behalf of their homeless beneficiaries. 

Improving the conditions of their beneficiaries—the local homeless 
population—was the primary objective of the homeless SMOs, with the 
organizational outcomes constituting a means to that end. Two types of 
beneficiary outcomes were routinely sought: rights and relief. Rights en- 
compass outcomes that protect homeless people from discriminatory prac- 
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tices based on their impoverished status and those that acknowledge their 
citizenship. They typically included protection from police harassment 
and merchant discrimination as well as securing their right to vote and 
apply for welfare benefits. These types of practices, because they affected 
the everyday world of homeless people, were often the original issues 
around which homeless people mobilized. Relief refers to outcomes that 
help ameliorate the conditions of homelessness. More concretely, it is con- 
stituted by the provision of the basic necessities that accommodate daily 
survival on the streets and the creation of restorative facilities that en- 
hance the chances of getting off the streets. Examples of accommodative 
relief include the provision of shelters, soup kitchens, showers, and rest- 
rooms; examples of restorative relief include jobs, job training, transi- 
tional housing, and more permanent low-income housing (Snow and An- 
derson 1993). 

This typology of outcomes is consistent with the work mentioned above 
that emphasizes organizational and beneficiary success. In addition, we 
distinguish important subtypes of outcomes for both organizations and 
beneficiaries. Although these outcomes are grounded empirically in the 
pursuits of homeless SMOs, we think they are of broader generality and 
can be applied to other movement contexts. In addition, this range of 
outcome types allows us to think more systematically about outcomes as 
a dependent variable and about the factors associated with its variation 
across SMOs in the same family or sector. We turn now to this issue. 


FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OUTCOME ATTAINMENT 


While a number of studies have discussed the outcomes that particular 
social movements were able to achieve, there are few systematic attempts 
at theorizing social movement outcomes in general. The primary frame- 
works again come from the work of Gamson (1990; Gamson and 
Schmeidler 1984), Piven and Cloward (1977, 1992; Cloward and Piven 
1984), and Amenta and his colleagues (1992, 1994, 1996), with attention 
focused on a movement’s organizational characteristics, tactical reper- 
toires, and political context. 


Organizational Characteristics and Tactics 


Gamson’s (1990) analysis focuses predominantly on organizational char- 
acteristics, such as structure, goals, and tactics, to explain SMO success 
and failure. He argues that challengers that have single-issue and nondis- 
placement goals, provide selective incentives, are bureaucratic and cen- 
tralized in structure, and use disruptive tactics are more likely to be suc- 
cessful. Subsequent reanalysis of his data generally has upheld his findings 
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(Frey, Dietz, and Kalof 1992; Mirowsky and Ross 1981; Ragin 1987; Ste- 
edly and Foley 1979).! 

However, Piven and Cloward (1977, 1992; Cloward and Piven 1984) 
contest Gamson’s emphasis on the importance of organizational charac- 
teristics for success, arguing that, at least for movements of the poor, orga- 
nization-building is typically antithetical to their interests. Elites, they as- 
sert, respond not to organization, but to disruption of significant social 
institutions. The opportunities for effective collective action by the poor 
are limited to times of widespread discontent when there is a division 
among elites. In these instances, certain elites may ally themselves with 
the concerns of the poor to shore up their own power base, ultimately 
helping to legitimate the claims of the poor. Disruption of significant social 
institutions in these contexts, which are typically short lived, is what ulti- 
mately leads to concessions. Thus, Piven and Cloward contend that an 
emphasis on organization-building deflects energy from those moments 
when disruptive action might actually win concessions. 


Political Context 


Amenta and his colleagues (1992, 1994, 1996) provide the most recent sys- 
tematic attempt to understand the determinants of movement outcomes. 
They refine and build on the above debate, arguing for the presence of 
both strong organizations and a sympathetic political context. Regarding 
the latter, they propose a “political mediation model,” whereby successful 
mobilization typically requires mediation by supportive actors in political 
institutions. In particular, they look at the presence of sympathetic re- 
gimes and state bureaucracies that would benefit from protest outcomes 
in addition to the presence of strong SMOs. In the absence of sympathetic 
political actors, they argue that more aggressive tactics are likely to be 
required by SMOs in order to obtain desired outcomes. 


Problems with Major Theoretical Perspectives 


The foregoing approaches to understanding the precipitants of movement 
outcomes place different emphases on the role of organization, tactics, and 
political context. Gamson’s analysis highlights the roles of organizational 
strength and disruptive tactics on movement success. Piven and Cloward 
argue against the efficacy of organizational strength, emphasizing, instead, 
disruptive tactics and divided elites. And Amenta and his colleagues high- 


‘For dissenting interpretations of Gamson’s central findings, see Goldstone (1980) and 
Amenta et al. (1996). 
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light strong organizations and either sympathetic political regimes and 
bureaucracies or disruptive protest in the absence of the latter. 

While these approaches provide a useful starting point for discussing 
factors associated with the attainment of movement outcomes, we believe 
they oversimplify the dynamics of outcome attainment. More specifically, 
there are at least four issues that are sidestepped or glossed over by these 
perspectives. First, each of the perspectives was developed by examining 
historical social movements that operated in a national context. Yet, a 
number of scholars have noted a shift in movement activity since the 
1960s to more local arenas (Hutchinson et al. 1997; McAdam 1988). Thus, 
whether these factors hold for contemporary movements that operate in 
more localized contexts remains an empirical question.’ 

Second, the factors associated with outcome attainment have typically 
been analyzed in a correlate fashion, while the ways in which they interact 
with one another has remained less developed. Strong organizations, dis- 
ruptive tactics, and sympathetic political contexts may all be associated 
with outcome attainment, but what is left unexplored is the ways in which 
they combine with one another to lead to an outcome. For example, 
Amenta et al. (1996) suggest that disruptive tactics may be less important 
in a strongly sympathetic political context, but the same context may re- 
quire strong organizations. Thus, the importance of the factors does not 
reside solely in the strength of their association with a particular outcome, 
but in the more complex ways they interact with each other in relation 
to the attainment of various movement outcomes 

This leads us to our third point. The factors associated with outcome 
attainment may vary in their importance depending upon the type of out- 
come in question. Most discussions of movement outcomes focus on only 
one type of outcome. For example, Piven and Cloward (1977) and Amenta 
and his colleagues (1992, 1994, 1996) highlight the provision of social pro- 
grams by the state. How generalizable their findings are to other types of 


5 The national/local difference also has bearing on how these factors are operationa- 
lized. For example, the organizational characteristics of centralization and bureau- 
cracy used by Gamson (1990) for SMOs with several thousand members may not be 
relevant for local SMOs with a much smaller number of members. Apropos this point, 
Edwards and Marullo’s (1995) research on peace movement organizations in the 
United States during the 1980s revealed that not only were most small and local, but 
that relatively few had “a minimal formal structure” (p. 913). 

6 For example, Gamson’s (1990) bivariate analysis suggests that each factor increases 
the likelihood of success for the SMO. Yet, none of the 53 SMOs in Gamson’s sample 
had all of the organizational factors he identifies. This raises the question of the ways 
in which the factors may combine with one another to lead to an outcome. Apropos 
this concern, Ragin’s (1989) reanalysis of Gamson’s data using qualitative compara- 
tive analysis identified different combinations of organizational factors that led to 
success for the SMOs. 
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outcomes remains an empirical question. Gamson’s (1990) work is sugges- 
tive of this point in that the organizational factors he identified differed 
in their influence depending upon whether the outcome was acceptance 
or new advantages. : 

Finally, while the organizational, tactical, and political mediation ap- 
proaches point to a number of important factors that account for variation 
in movement outcomes, they do not exhaust the range of explanatory vari- 
ables. In particular, they fail to consider how variation in outcome attain- 
ment might be influenced by cultural or ideational factors. One set of such 
factors that has been overlooked concerns the manner and extent to which 
the identification of targets or adversaries, the attribution of blame or 
responsibility, and the articulation of a plan of attack or resolution affects 
the attainment of desired outcomes. These factors take us to a consider- 
ation of framing processes. 


Framing Processes 


Framing processes are linked conceptually to the recently emergent fram- 
ing perspective on collective action and social movements (Babb 1996; 
Gamson 1992; Snow and Benford 1988, 1992; Snow et al. 1986; Tarrow 
1992). Rooted theoretically in the work of Erving Goffman, this perspec- 
tive views movements not merely as carriers of existing ideas and mean- 
ings, but as signifying agents actively engaged in producing and main- 
taining meaning for constituents, antagonists, and bystanders. The verb 
framing is used to conceptualize this signifying work, which is one of the 
activities that SMOs and their adherents do on a regular basis. In elabo- 
rating the relevance of framing processes to movement participant mobili- 
zation, Snow and Benford (1988, p. 199) argue “that variation in the suc- 
cess of participant mobilization, both within and across movements, 
depends upon the degree to which” movements attend to the core framing 
tasks of diagnostic framing, prognostic framing, and motivational fram- 
ing. We think it is reasonable to assume that SMOs that attend to these 
tasks are likely to be more successful in securing their proximate goals as 
well. In particular, we think that the diagnostic and prognostic framing 
tasks play an important but unrecognized role in the attainment of desired 
outcomes. 

Diagnostic framing is important because it problematizes and focuses 
attention on an issue, helps shape how the issue is perceived, and identifies 
who or what is culpable, thereby identifying the targets or sources of the 
outcomes sought; prognostic framing is important because it stipulates 
specific remedies or goals for the SMO to work toward and the means or 
tactics for achieving these objectives. If so, then attainment of the out- 
comes in question in this article—representation, resources, rights, and 
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relief—should be partly contingent on the development of coherent and 
well-articulated accounts of the problems and who or what is to blame 
(diagnostic framing), and what needs to be done in order to remedy it 
(prognostic framing). 

Research on a number of different movements provides suggestive ex- 
amples of this proposition. For example, the shift in the diagnostic framing 
of automobile-related deaths from auto safety to drunk driving has had 
profound influence on the impact of the drunk-driving movement (Gus- 
field 1981; McCarthy 1994). Likewise, the career of the peace movement 
in the United States during the early 1980s was profoundly influenced by 
the prognostic frame of “nuclear freeze” (Meyer 1990; Snow and Benford 
1988, 1992). Similarly, the declining resonance of the nonviolence and inte- 
gration prognostic frames within the black community and the emergence 
of competing black power and separatist frames were in part responsible 
for the weakening of the Civil Rights movement (McAdam 1982). 

The above argument and the illustrative cases suggest that how SMOs 
attend to the tasks of diagnostic and prognostic framing may be just as 
important as organizational, tactical, and political contextual factors in 
accounting for variation in movement outcomes. This assumes, of course, 
that SMOs are likely to vary in the extent to which they sharply articulate 
diagnostic and prognostic frames and that these differences are conse- 
quential for obtaining movement outcomes, ceteris paribus. 

Thus, in the following analysis, we draw on the various perspectives 
discussed above by assessing the ways in which organizational, tactical, 
political mediation, and framing factors interact and combine to account 
for variation in the outcomes achieved by the 15 homeless SMOs we 
studied. 


CONTEXT, DATA, AND METHODS 


The 15 SMOs we studied were local variants of a larger social movement 
that surfaced in numerous cities throughout the United States in the 1980s 
in protest to the dramatic growth of homelessness.’ While this movement 
gained national visibility with Mitch Snyder’s 60-day fast in 1983 and 
peaked publicly in October 1989, when an estimated 250,000 homeless 
and their supporters assembled at the foot of the nation’s capitol under 


1 While there is extensive published research on the homeless issue in the United States 
(Burt 1992; Rosenthal 1994; Rossi 1989; Snow and Anderson 1993; Wright 1989), there 
is comparatively little published research on homeless protest events or on the home- 
less movement in general. But see the work of Barak (1991), Rosenthal (1994), Wagner 
(1993), and Wright (1997) for accounts of homeless insurgency in several cities across 
the country. 
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the banner of “Housing Now!,” the vast majority of homeless collective 
actions—such as protest rallies and marches, housing takeovers, and en- 
campments on government property—were local in organization and fo- 
cus. Moreover, the scope of this activity was extensive, with the homeless 
engaging in collective action in over 50 cities during the 1980s, and with 
over 500 protests occurring in 17 of these cities, mostly in the latter half 
of the decade.? Even though there was an effort to coordinate some of 
these local mobilizations by the National Union of the Homeless that origi- 
nated in 1986 in Philadelphia, and even though some 15 local SMOs 
counted themselves as affiliates of the National Union, the movement was 
primarily a locality-based, city-level phenomenon. 

Because of the local character of the movement, we focused our re- 
search on homeless SMOs and protest in eight cities: Boston, Denver, De- 
troit, Houston, Minneapolis, Oakland, Philadelphia, and Tucson. Two 
factors determined the selection of these cities. First, we wanted to select 
cities that exhibited variation in outcomes and in the range of mobilization 
activity that we had identified by content-analyzing newspaper accounts 
of homeless collective action in 17 U.S. cities that had a daily newspaper 
indexed throughout the 1980s. Second, because our funding required that 
the fieldwork be conducted during a three-year period and our compara- 
tive analytic strategy required more cases than usual for an ethnography, 
we were constrained in terms of the amount of time and energy that could 
be devoted to gaining access and generating a semblance of rapport in 
each city. Consequently, we selected cities in which we had already estab- 
lished contacts with SMO leaders and activists during a previous year of 
pilot fieldwork in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and Tucson. 

Although the above criteria drove the selection of the eight cities, and 


® This figure was derived from our inspection of newspaper reports assembled through 
the 1980s by the NewsBank Newspaper Index, which, at the time, collected selected 
articles from 450 newspapers in the United States. 

9 This figure comes from content coding the population of local daily newspapers that 
had been indexed between 1980 and 1992. 

1 We had originally hoped to conduct a random sample from among the 50 largest 
US. cities and then use the New York Times Index and Newsbank Newspaper Index 
to determine the incidence and intensity of homeless collective action across the sam- 
pled cities. However, prior fieldwork in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, and Tucson, in- 
cluding a summer working with the programs of the National Union of the Homeless 
in Philadelphia, made it clear that the incidence of homeless mobilization was dramat- 
ically underrepresented by these two services. It was in light of this observation that 
we were forced to turn to local dailies as the basis for information on homeless mobili- 
zation and collective action across U.S. cities. Our content analysis of the 17 dailies 
yielded a count of over five hundred homeless protest events during the 1980s across 
the 17 cities, ranging from a low of 6 to a high of 83, with a mean of 30.5. 
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thus the 15 SMOs analyzed, it is worth noting, as indicated in table 2, 
that these cities are quite representative of the 50 largest U.S. cities in 
size, region, and homeless rate. These apparent similarities notwithstand- 
ing, our primary concern is not with generalizing to the universe of home- 
less SMOs, but with using our case findings to refine and extend under- 
standing of the determinants of movement outcomes. Given the 
similarities and differences among our cases in terms of the causal factors 
and the range of outcomes obtained, they are well suited for assessing the 
influence of factors thought to affect outcome attainment.” 

Our major fieldwork objective was to map the organizational fields in 
which the SMOs were embedded in each city and to discern patterns of 
interaction, resource flows, and outcomes within these fields.” To accom- 
plish this, we employed a variation of snowball sampling based on an 
onion/snowball strategy that began with a homeless SMO in each city 
and then worked outward in a layered fashion, contingent on the informa- 
tion and referrals secured, to supporters, antagonists, and significant by- 
standers in the organizational field. Thus, we began in each city with a 
homeless SMO with which we had already established contact, observing 
and participating in its meetings and protest actions and interviewing 
both leaders and rank-and-file members. Through these activities, we 
identified facilitative organizations, such as churches, activist organiza- 
tions, and service providers, that provided a range of assistance to the 
homeless SMOs. We interviewed members of these organizations to dis- 
cern the type and level of their support of the homeless SMOs (Cress and 
Snow 1996). 

We then gathered information on the targets of homeless SMO collec- 
tive actions. These included police departments, mayors’ offices, city 
councils, service providers that were viewed by the SMOs as “pimping” 
the homeless issue, and federal agencies such as the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Finally, we interviewed members of organi- 
zations that, while not directly involved in the homeless protest, were 
identified by other organizations as having particular insight into the 
homeless issue and the political context in which it was embedded. 


! The use of case studies to refine and extend extant theoretical positions is consistent 
with the recent literature exploring the rationale and uses of case studies (Burawoy 
1991; Feagin, Orum, and Sjoberg 1991; Ragin 1987). 

” By organizational fields, we refer to a set of organizations that share overlapping 
constituencies and interests and that recognize one another’s activities as being rele- 
vant to those concerns. This is an inclusive conceptualization that encompasses all 
organizations with which links might be established, be they facilitative or antagonis- 
tic. This conceptualization is consistent with the institutional perspective on organiza- 
tions (DiMaggio and Powell 1983) and with work on multiorganizational fields in the 
study of social movements (Curtis and Zurcher 1973; Klandermans 1992). 
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The onion/snowball strategy also enabled us to gather information on 
six SMOs no longer in existence during the course of our fieldwork from 
1989 to 1992. In each case, former members were tracked down and inter- 
viewed, and other significant organizations were sought out for additional 
information as well. 

Throughout our field research, we used the fieldwork roles that Snow 
and Anderson (1993) assumed in their research on the homeless in Austin, 
Texas: the role of the buddy/researcher when in contact with the homeless 
and their SMOs; and the role of the credentialed expert when dealing with 
other relevant organizational actors.” These fieldwork roles, coupled with 
the onion/snowball strategy, enabled us not only to map the contours of 
the relevant organizational fields for each SMO, but allowed us to triangu- 
late our data and thereby have a number of interpretive validity checks 
on our various sources of information, including the claims made by those 
involved in homeless protests. 

Ultimately, data were gathered on 15 homeless SMOs that had been 
active between 1984 and the end of 1992 in the eight cities, with nine of 
the SMOs still active during the course of our fieldwork from 1989 to 
1992. The 15 homeless SMOs varied in size, ranging from a half-dozen 
active homeless members to those with 30 or more active members. All 
SMOs claimed broader support among their local homeless constituents, 
but they differed in their abilities to secure facilitative support, to mobilize 
the homeless for their collective actions, and in the outcomes they attained. 


OPERATIONALIZATION AND ANALYTIC TECHNIQUES 


In addition to the conceptual and theoretical issues associated with move- 
ment outcomes, there are methodological concerns about establishing the 
causal influence of movement activity on movement outcomes (Amenta 
et al. 1996; Giugni 1998). Of particular concern is the problem of determin- 
ing what an outcome might have been in the absence of movement activ- 
ity. Our research and analysis addresses these concerns in three ways. 
First, as already noted, we observed and discussed homeless mobilization 
with activists, allies, targets, and informed neutral observers. We thus had 
firsthand knowledge, as well as information from key players, that was 
relevant to assessing the impact of homeless SMOs and their activities on 
the outcomes attained. Second, because we conducted fieldwork in each 


D Whereas the buddy/researcher assumes a sympathetic but curious stance with re- 
spect to those being studied, the credentialed expert assumes a nonpartisan stance 
and embraces his or her professional identity as a means of legitimating the research 
inquiry. See Snow, Benford, and Anderson (1986) for a more detailed discussion of 
the these and other fieldwork roles. 
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of the cities in which each of the SMOs were located, we were able either 
to observe the temporal relationship between movement activity and out- 
comes or reconstruct that relationship through the triangulation of sources 
discussed above. And third, our comparison of the 15 homeless SMOs 
across eight cities not only revealed considerable variation in outcome at- 
tainment, but enabled us to acquire a sense of whether the kinds of out- 
comes sought were generated or provided independent of movement activ- 
ity. In light of these considerations, we are able to assess the importance 
of the organizational, tactical, framing, and contextual conditions for each 
SMO in relation to the outcomes they sought and those they obtained. 


Operationalizing the Conditions 


One of the primary difficulties in assessing the factors theorized to affect 
outcome attainment is operationalizing them in a fashion that is consistent 
with the literature and yet relevant to local contexts. In this section, we 
provide operationalizations of the causal conditions identified in the previ- 
ous theoretical discussion, and we indicate whether and to what extent 
those conditions were modified to fit the local contexts in which the home- 
less SMOs operated." 

Since there was not sufficient variability among the 15 SMOs in terms 
of the organizational dimensions of bureaucracy and centralization, we 
assessed whether each of the SMOs was organizationally viable (Cress and 
Snow 1996). By viable, we refer to SMOs that engaged in organizational 
maintenance and protest activities over an extended period of time.“ We 


We coded these conditions together, drawing on both the ethnographic and newspa- 
per data. We began by operationalizing the theoretical factors in a fashion consistent 
with the homeless contexts we observed. For example, Amenta et al.’s (1992) opera- 
tionalization of sympathetic allies in their discussion of the Townsend Movement 
looked at the presence of bureaucracies that stood to benefit from implementation of 
the Townsend Plan and at the presence of democratic control of state houses. In our 
case, we examined city councils and city bureaucracies. We then looked at each condi- 
tion and evaluated whether it was present or absent for each SMO. More specific 
determinations for conditions that are not self-evident are provided in subsequent 
notes. 

I Some students of SMOs might contend that viability be conceptualized exclusively 
in terms of temporal persistence. Our conceptualization of viability does not ignore 
temporal survival, but incorporates and accents SMO activity within a temporal 
frame. We think this conceptualization is justified for two reasons. Most important 
is the fact that movements, by definition, are action oriented and that what they do 
should thus be weighted as heavily as their temporal persistence. Additionally, the 
issue of what is an adequate temporal frame may vary by the scope and objectives 
of an SMO. National-level SMOs may require a longer pericd of time to establish an 
active agenda at that level. Local mobilization, on the other hand, may emerge quickly 
and last only briefly, yet still have a significant impact. Not-in-my-backyard move- 
ments often exemplify this pattern. 
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operationalize SMO viability by reference to three factors: survival, meet- 
ing regularity, and collective action campaigns. Our indicator of survival 
was whether an SMO existed for one year or more. Next, we looked at 
how frequently an SMO typically met, categorizing them by whether they 
met at least twice a month. Finally, we examined whether SMOs planned 
and conducted protest campaigns that included a series of interrelated 
protest events. If all three conditions were met, then an SMO was classi- 
fied as viable, which was the case for 7 of the 15 SMOs. 

We define disruptive tactics as those that intentionally break laws and 
risk the arrest of participants, such as blockades, sit-ins, housing take- 
overs, and unauthorized encampments. In contrast, nondisruptive tactical 
action includes petitions, rallies, and demonstrations that typically have 
been negotiated and sanctioned in advance. Eight SMOs regularly used 
disruptive tactics in their collective actions.” 

Sympathetic allies refer to the presence of one or more city council 
members who were supportive of local homeless mobilization. This was 
demonstrated by attending homeless SMO meetings and rallies and by 
taking initiatives to city agencies on behalf of the SMO. Seven of the 
SMOs had such allies. 

The presence of city support refers to cities that had established agencies 
with the specific charge of addressing the homeless problem. Boston, Min- 
neapolis, and Philadelphia provided significant levels of shelter for the 
homeless paid for with city dollars. Seven SMOs operated within these 
cities. 

We assessed the contributions of SMO framing activities by looking for 
evidence of articulate and coherent diagnostic and prognostic frames. 
Such diagnostic frames clearly specify what is problematic and in need 


16 We use the one-year criteria because it elicited the most accurate responses from 
our informants in assessing the longevity of SMOs that were not in existence while 
we were in the field. For example, it was easier for respondents to recall whether an 
SMO had been in existence for one or two years than for 10 or 15 months. Our objec- 
tive with this aspect of the viability concept was to find and incorporate a temporal 
threshold that seemed to link SMO activity and outcome attainment. Some might 
question whether one year is an adequate temporal threshold, but we believe that the 
context in which SMOs operate must be taken into consideration. One year of sus- 
tained activity by an organization of homeless people is quite an accomplishment 
given the highly precarious position of most homeless people and the absence of even 
the most basic resources assumed by other types of SMOs. See Cress and Snow (1996) 
for an elaborated discussion of this issue. 

1 By regular, we mean that half or more of an SMO’s collective actions were disrup- 
tive. We gauged this through interviews with members of the SMOs, facilitating orga- 
nizations, and other relevant actors in the organizational field. Six of the SMOs that 
were coded nondisruptive never engaged in disruptive protest, while one, the AOS, 
did so in conjunction with other homeless SMOs on one occasion. 
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of amelioration and identify the culpable agents or institutions. Articulate 
and coherent prognostic frames specify what needs to be done in order to 
remedy the diagnosed problem, such as the creation of permanent housing 
or the building of more shelters. Evidence of these frames came from a 
number of sources, including their articulation among speakers at rallies 
and protest events that we attended, in their thematic prominence in dis- 
cussions with active SMO members, and in the media coverage of SMO 
homeless mobilization and their protest events. 

To illustrate the difference between articulate and less than articulate 
framing, an SMO protesting “the homeless problem” by arguing that “the 
government” was to blame and that what was needed was “housing” was 
coded as an example of nonarticulate or unfocused framing. On the other 
hand, those SMOs that highlighted a specific issue, such as “shelter condi- 
tions,” with specific agents at fault, such as “service providers,” and that 
called for specific solutions, such as a city investigation into shelter opera- 
tions, illustrated more highly articulate and focused diagnostic and prog- 
nostic framing and were coded as such. Seven of the SMOs were found 
to have articulate and coherent diagnostic frames, and 11 of them had 
clear and focused prognostic frames. 


Qualitative Comparative Analysis 


To assess how these factors affect outcomes, we use the technique of quali- 
tative comparative analysis (Ragin 1987). Based on the logic of Boolean 
algebra, qualitative comparative analysis (QCA) allows for identification 
of the multiple and conjunctural causes of some event when comparing 
a relatively small number of cases. It is not simply a substitute for quanti- 
tative procedures when dealing with a small number of cases, however, 
as the logics of analysis are different. Quantitative approaches generalize 
the influence of individual variables across a number of cases and have 
additive and linear assumptions about the influence of variables. QCA, 
on the other hand, is conjunctural in its logic, examining the various ways 
in which specified factors interact and combine with one another to yield 
particular outcomes. This increases the prospect of discerning diversity 
and identifying different pathways that lead to an outcome of interest and 
thus makes this mode of analysis especially applicable to situations with 
complex patterns of interaction among the specified conditions. In addi- 
tion, QCA simplifies analysis by dropping irrelevant factors. When two 
combinations that lead to an outcome are identical on all but one condi- 
tion, that condition becomes irrelevant in the context of the other condi- 
tions and can be eliminated, thereby reducing two combinations into one 
and simplifying the analysis. 

To illustrate, Amenta et al.’s (1996) political mediation thesis is sugges- 
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tive of two possible pathways to policy outcomes: strong SMOs in the 
presence of a sympathetic political environment, or strong SMOs with 
disruptive tactics in the absence of a sympathetic political environment. 
In the former case, tactics would be irrelevant in the presence of the other 
conditions. In the latter, disruptive tactics would become necessary (along 
with strong organizations) in the absence of a sympathetic political envi- 
ronment. Thus, QCA not only increases the prospect of discerning multi- 
ple pathways to an outcome, but it allows us to identify the simplest com- 
binations of factors that lead to a particular outcome from the many 
combinations that are possible. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The first step in conducting such an analysis is to discern whether the 
dependent and independent conditions in question are present or absent 
for each of the cases being compared. Table 3 summarizes that step by 
showing the presence and absence of the six causal conditions and four 
outcomes for each of the 15 homeless SMOs.* 

In looking at table 3, we see that there is considerable variation across 
the SMOs in terms of the presence or absence of the causal conditions 
and the number of outcomes obtained. Five or more of the causal condi- 
tions were present for six of the SMOs, with two or fewer conditions pres- 
ent for seven of them. Similarly, seven SMOs achieved two or more of 
the outcomes, while five attained only one outcome and three failed to 
obtain any outcomes. It thus appears that there is a significant relationship 
between the number of causal conditions present and the number of out- 
comes obtained. And that is precisely what table 4 suggests. We are more 
interested, however, in the relative importance of some conditions in com- 
parison to others and in the combinations of conditions that are necessary 
and sufficient for outcome attainment. 


1'8 It is reasonable to wonder about the temporal link between the theorized causal 
conditions and the outcomes. Were the presumed causal conditions operative prior 
to the outcomes in question? Our answer is a qualified yes. For both the nine SMOs 
that were in existence during our fieldwork and the six that were not, we were able to 
establish—through the fieldwork procedures discussed earlier—whether they secured 
each of the four types of outcomes and whether any of the six causal conditions were 
operative at that time. While we cannot pinpoint temporally exactly when a condition 
materialized prior to the attainment of an outcome, we can assert with confidence 
whether the condition was present at the time in which an outcome was secured. 
Although it is also plausible that the attainment of some outcomes might have been 
influenced by the attainment of other outcomes, we did not assess this possibility 
largely because of the limited number of conditions that can be examined through 
QCA (Amenta and Young 1999). 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF OUTCOMES OBTAINED BY NUMBER OF 
CONDITIONS PRESE 








NUMBER OF 
OUTCOMES 


NUMBER OF CONDITIONS 0-1 2-4 Total 





NoTE.—y? = 11.71; df = 1. 
P < 001. 


Thus, in what follows, we explore the combinations of factors that lead 
to the four outcome types and then assess the overall impact of the SMOs 
by looking at the combinations of conditions that led to two or more of 
the outcomes. We illustrate the pathways with case material from the 15 
homeless SMOs. Table 5 lists the combinations of factors that yielded 
representation, resources, rights, and relief for each of the SMOs, as well 
as the pathways leading to a significant overall impact. 


Representation 


Six SMOs obtained positions on boards and task forces that addressed 
the homeless issue. Two pathways led to this outcome. Organizational 
viability, diagnostic frames, and prognostic frames were necessary condi- 
tions for obtaining representation. These conditions were sufficient in 
combination with either disruptive tactics, where allies were present, or 
nondisruptive tactics, in the context of responsive city bureaucracies. The 
first pathway was most prominent, encompassing four of the six SMOs. 

The Philadelphia Union of the Homeless (PUH) is illustrative of the 
first pathway to representation. It was able to stack the city task force on 
homelessness with homeless people. The union’ was one of the most active 
and resource rich of the SMOs after applying for and receiving a $25,000 
grant to open a shelter, the first in the nation operated by homeless people. 
In addition, the union counted as supporters two city council members 
whom they could rely on to help with homeless issues. The union’s use 
of disruptive tactics had generated a great deal of publicity for the organi- 
zation, but they sought a more institutionalized avenue for having input 
into the homeless problem. They blamed the homeless service provider 
industry for monopolizing the public policy discussion on the homeless 
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issue. In addition, they insisted that homeless people be part of these dis- 
cussions since their lives were most directly affected. The union’s articu- 
late diagnosis and prognosis of the issue is typified by one of the leaders 
of the Philadelphia Union of the Homeless, as he discussed their efforts 
to obtain representation on the Mayor’s Task Force on Homelessness: 





Homelessness is a fast-growing industry. Poverty pimps have sprung up all 
over making money off our misery, and we haven’t had anything to say 
about it. We have to be part of the decision making that governs our lives. 
The Mayor’s Task Force on Homelessness originally had none of us on it. 
Then they said Chris [the union president]'could come on. Instead, we went 
in with 45 homeless people and got 15 of them elected on the board. Service 
providers lack the urgency that we have. They go home at 5 P.M. Our trou- 
bles just begin at that time. 


The PUH and three other SMOs combined organizational viability and 
articulate framing with disruptive tactics and their council allies to obtain 
representation for homeless people. But note that the same conditions 
were present for People United for Economic Justice (PUEJ), yet it failed 
to secure representation.” What accounts for its failure when four other 
SMOs were successful under the same conditions? We attribute its failure 
to a radical-flank effect (Haines 1984), as a more moderate competitor, 
the Alliance of the Streets (AOS), was able| to secure representation for 
the local homeless population from the city;of Minneapolis. PUE] used 
disruptive tactics in a city that had been reasonably responsive to the 
homeless problem. This alienated PUEJ from decision makers that might 
otherwise have considered its input. The AOS was more likely to work 
with the system and use moderate tactics in its collective action. This 
relationship between disruption and responsive cities is underscored in 
the next pathway as well. 

The second combination leading to representation encompassed two of 
the homeless SMOs. In these cases, viable SMOs with articulate diagnos- 
tic and prognostic frames used nondisruptive tactics in cities with agencies 

| 


H 


i} 

D In computing QCA, one needs to decide what to do with contradictory combina- 
tions—those that result in both success and failure—with regard to the outcome in 
question. By omitting contradictory combinations from the analysis, the results show 
combinations where the outcome was certain, while including contradictory combina- 
tions shows the combinations where the outcome was possible (Amenta et al. 1992). 
We opt for the latter strategy for two reasons. Theoretically, the former approach is 
overly deterministic. None of the work discussed has argued that the posited factors 
would ensure outcomes, only that they increased the likelihood of success. Empirically, 
by including contradictory combinations in our analysis, we encompass all homeless 
SMOs that received the outcome and thus have more cases to draw on for understand- 
ing the factors that lead to mobilization outcomes. 
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established to deal with the homeless problem. This pathway differed 
from the first one in that the SMOs used more legitimate and institutional 
forms of collective action in cities that had already demonstrated some 
attentiveness to the homeless issue. Disruptive action was considered in- 
appropriate and potentially damaging in these contexts. We look at the 
Homeless Civil Rights Project (HCRP) in Boston to illustrate this 
pathway. 

The HCRP, as its name implies, focused on issues of civil rights for the 
homeless. HCRP was able to obtain representation on a citizen advisory 
board for the local police department. In addition, it conducted workshops 
for police officers dealing with homeless people. This outcome, which pro- 
vided a significant opportunity to influence the policing of homeless peo- 
ple, grew out of a campaign to free the Boston Common of a notorious 
police officer. The leader of HCRP discussed the situation prior to the 
campaign: 


If you were up in the Boston Common, and if you were perceived as home- 
less, you were going to get kicked off the bench. . . . They had a guy. He 
was infamous among homeless circles; he was called Robo Cop. He was 
a Boston motorcycle cop, and his beat was the Commons. This guy was 
unbelievable. . .. He was convinced that he had the right to kick you out 
of the park because it was his park, and it wasn’t yours. . .. When he first 
come onto you he’d say, “Hi guys, how you doing today? You know, geez, 
it’s a nice day. Listen, DU be back in 10 minutes, and you better be gone, 
okay?” Very nice. But when he came back 10 minutes later, if you weren’t 
gone, he’d fuckin’ manhandle you, arrest ya. And if you said, “Gee Paul, I 
ain’t doing nothing,” he’d go to a trash barrel, and he’d come out with an 
empty bottle, and he’d say, “public drinking.” And when we first went into 
business, we put out flyers, and we went up to the Commons and talked 
to people, and we said, “you know, if we get together, we can get rid of 
Robo Cop.” And they thought we were talking about getting rid of God. 


So the HCRP put together a petition to get Robo Cop removed. This 
process ultimately led to negotiations with the city to gain representation 
on the citizen advisory committee and provide training to police officers 
in dealing with homeless people. The HCRP had strong resource support 
from a benefactor organization (Cress and Snow 1996). In addition, their 
framing activities were focused on civil rights issues. They identified po- 
lice harassment as a particularly onerous civil rights violation and saw the 
ultimate solution in representation on oversight committees of the police. 
Finally, they were nondisruptive in their approach, using the institutional 
process through gathering petitions and affidavits to make their case. As 
we mentioned above, nondisruption appears to be more effective in cities 
that are sympathetic and responsive to homeless issues and SMO cam- 
paigns. 
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| 
Resources l 


As indicated in table 5, four homeless SMOs were able to obtain material 
concessions for organizational use from the targets of their collective ac- 
tions. At the same time, the pathways leading to resources also contained 
three contradictory cases, the most of any, of the outcomes.”” Resources 
were the most difficult of the four outcome types to obtain because targets 
were understandably reluctant to provide material support to homeless 
SMOs that were challenging them or making demands that might alter 
their current resource-allocation calculus. ` 

Three combinations led to resource concessions, with allies on city coun- 
cils a necessary condition in each. In the first pathway, allies combined 
with viable SMOs that had articulate diagnostic and prognostic frames 
and that were disruptive. The case of the Oakland Union of the Homeless 
(OUH) is illustrative. The union, with strong organizational support from 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC), had been involved in an 
extensive and long-term campaign not only to get more services for the 
homeless, but to control and operate those; services as well. The union 
eventually won control of a multimillion-dollar housing and service proj- 
ect for the homeless.” Their leader discussed a segment of the collective- 
action campaign that resulted in this “stunning” victory: 


We went over that first night, and we took over three houses and had them 
barricaded real tight. Then the cops came down and busted us. When our 
supporters found out we were locked up and the cops had arrested us for 
taking over the houses, they demanded that some of the council members 
do something on our behalf. Hours after that, we were released. We don’t 
know how many of them pushed for it, but two city councilmen helped us 
out. We did that like two more times in the next two months, and the city 
council got totally freaked. So we kept doing these takeovers. That is the 
key reason why the city said, “We are willing to negotiate, what do you 
want?” And we said, “(permanent) housing.) So out of our protest, we have 
a 26-unit 4.7 million-dollar construction See that breaks ground next 
month and will be completed in 12 months. 





Thus, as a result of their organizational strength, disruptive tactics, and 

city council allies, the Oakland Union of thé Homeless came to control 

extensive resources consisting of a multimillion-dollar housing project. 
Yet, three other SMOs combined the same ‘factors and failed to obtain 


2 It also should be noted that for some of the outcomes a number of the SMOs are 
implicated in more than one pathway. This is because qualitative comparative analy- 
sis reduces any set of conditions to its simplest combination. In the case of the PUH, 
e.g., all six conditions were present, but not all six were necessary to attain resources. 
Thus, it was encompassed by both pathways. i 

21 It is the control of the program and the assets that accompanied this control that 
qualifies the placement of this outcome into the resource category. 
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resources. What explains these contradictory cases? Like the OUH, both 
the Detroit Union of the Homeless (DtUH) and the Tucson Union of the 
Homeless (TUH) operated in cities that had been nonresponsive to the 
homeless issue. But the OUH utilized disruptive tactics more often than 
either the Detroit or Tucson unions. We think it was this qualitative differ- 
ence in the amount of disruption, which is not fully captured by our di- 
chotomization of tactical disruption, that accounted for the difference in 
resource attainment.” As for PUEJ, it competed with a more viable and 
less disruptive SMO, the AOS, in Minneapolis, a city that had been re- 
sponsive to the homeless problem, thus suggesting the operation of a radi- 
cal-flank effect. 

The second set of factors leading to resources combined viable SMOs 
with articulate diagnostic and prognostic framing in responsive cities 
where the SMO had allies on city councils. The PUH exemplified this 
pathway. Like the OUH, the PUH was able to gain control of homeless 
services, including a housing program that encompassed more than 200 
housing units. One of the founding members discussed how this came 
about: “We were told by some people that we ought to try and get a shelter 
together that would be run by homeless people themselves. We applied 
for a grant through the city and received $21,000. We figured we were 
given the money in order to fail, that the city knew we would fail and 
could say, ‘see, we gave ’em a chance, and they fucked it up.” We had 
been meeting in a Methodist church as a base for our organizing, and we 
used this space to begin sheltering people.” 

The PUH had a well-articulated diagnosis of and prognosis for the 
homeless issue, which were embodied in its slogan, “Homeless Not Help- 
less.” Just as with representation, the PUH recognized the homeless people 
had little control over the institutions that shaped their lives. Obtaining 
resources to run the services that homeless people depend on was seen as 
a significant step toward empowerment. In addition, the PUH was the 
oldest and most active of the homeless SMOs. As such, it had developed 
council allies who pushed for its initiatives. 

The third pathway to resources also highlighted the importance of con- 
textual factors, combining nonviability and nondisruptive tactics in re- 
sponsive cities where the SMO had allies on city council. The city of Bos- 
ton had been more active than most cities in providing shelter to the 


2 This shortcoming is inherent in the QCA method, which requires the dichotomiza- 
tion of conditions so that they are either present or absent. At the same time, this 
underscores the benefits of combining qualitative comparative analysis with tradi- 
tional ethnographic approaches. We are thus able to interpret contradictory cases by 
bringing to bear additional field data on the specific circumstances of the homeless 
SMOs 
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homeless and its mayor had chaired the League of Cities Homeless Com- 
mission. Homefront (HF) was a Boston SMO that emerged during the 
course of a demonstration organized by local service providers. After the 
demonstration ended and the service providers and supporters went 
home, the homeless, who had nowhere to go, continued the demonstration 
and formed their organization. The support of two city council members 
was critical to the success of the demonstration, however. An aid to one 
of the city council participants explained their involvement: 


It’s public knowledge our office was very helpful in giving the moral and 
physical support for the demonstration o continue, Our staff people went 
down and fixed coffee for them in the morning and helped them find [photo- 
copying] for their flyers. I myself spent weekends down here talking to them. 
We helped them to organize into a little government thing where they did 
cleaning and stuff like that. We lent logistical support. The demonstration 
lasted for a long time. Finally, they came to an agreement with the city, 
and the city gave them an office and some stuff. 





Thus, the combination of active allies on the city council, a city generally 
responsive to the homeless issue, and nondisruptive protest eventually 
enabled HF to obtain an office and supplies for its operation. 


Rights 


Seven of the SMOs were able to secure basicirights for the homeless, such 
as the right to vote, to go to school, or to obtain welfare benefits, as well 
as protection from discriminatory practices by police, service providers, 
and merchants. The same combinations leading to representation also 
lead to rights. Again, SMO viability and diagnostic and prognostic frames 
were necessary conditions that, in combination with disruptive tactics and 
allies or the absence of disruptive tactics in|responsive cities, led to the 
realization of one or more rights. The experiences of the DtUH illustrate 
the first combination. 

One of the DtUH’s primary concerns was to address problems of home- 
less children. The union was particularly troubled by the fact that in many 
shelters children were unable to go to school for lack of transportation. 
The union argued that education was a right, and that the Detroit Board 
of Education was responsible for making sure that homeless children 
could get to school. One of the leaders of the union discussed its efforts 
to help alleviate this problem: 





| 

We have many concerns about the conditions of the shelter and the people 
that were there. And one of the issues that first came up was the children 
that were in a transient situation. Once they got to [a local shelter], there 
was no schooling because of [the lack of] transportation. The union, along 
with [a local welfare rights group], demanded and got meetings with the 


i 
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Detroit Board of Education. This went on for a month’s time extensively. 
Out of those meetings, transportation not only from [the local shelter] but 
to all the other shelters was arranged. 


Thus, the DtUH was able to get a meeting with the school board 
through the help of their city council allies and the threat of disruptive 
tactics, which they had used regularly in other campaigns. Equally impor- 
tant, their diagnostic and prognostic framing activities succeeded on two 
levels: by targeting children the DtUH focused attention on a population 
that could not be blamed for its homelessness and that was most likely 
to be viewed in a sympathetic light; and by targeting education, it focused 
on an issue that the city was mandated to address. It was through the 
combination of these factors, then, that the DtUH ultimately succeeded 
in ensuring that homeless children in Detroit could continue to attend 
their schools. 

The second combination of factors leading to rights included SMO via- 
bility and diagnostic and prognostic frames in conjunction with the ab- 
sence of disruptive tactics in more responsive cities. We look at the HCRP 
to illustrate this pathway. One issue it addressed, in addition to police 
harassment discussed earlier, was merchant discrimination against home- 
less people. After documenting numerous cases of homeless people being 
refused service or told to leave restaurants while other people were al- 
lowed to linger over their meals, HCRP decided to target a national chain 
of coffeehouses that had a particularly notorious record of such discrimi- 
nation. Its leader discussed what occurred: 


We were going to set up a picket, but then we got calls from two people 
who were the co-chairs of the Board of Directors. They have like 200 restau- 
rants. And they said, “Hey, we’re not bad guys, can we sit down and talk?” 
We had been set on picketing, but we had also had an idea all along about 
writing up guidelines that would tell merchants how homeless people ex- 
pected to be treated. Then we got to thinking, wouldn’t it be better, it 
wouldn’t be as much fun, but wouldn’t it be better if they co-drafted those 
things with us? So that’s what we asked them to do. We had a work meeting, 
and we hammered out the guidelines. Then we called a press conference 
to sign the agreement between [the chain] and the Homeless Civil Rights 
Project. 


The subsequent publicity around the event helped to reduce the level 
of discrimination by local merchants. In part, this was because the ap- 
proach of the HCRP showed a different side of homeless people to local 
merchants and also because the City of Boston retreated from its use of 
the police force to remove the homeless from local businesses. Thus, the 
presence of a strong SMO with articulate diagnostic and prognostic fram- 
ing, which used nondisruptive tactics in a responsive city, led to increased 
protection from harassment for the local homeless population. 
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Relief j 


Relief in the form of accommodative or restorative facilities was the most 
widely obtained outcome. Nine SMOs were able to obtain relief within 
their respective cities for the local homeless population. These included 
such things as shelters, soup kitchens, public restrooms, showers, job pro- 
grams, and permanent housing. There were multiple pathways to relief, 
with four combinations leading to the outcome. In addition, these combi- 
nations diverged from each other more than for the other outcomes in 
that only one condition was necessary to obtain relief. 

The AOS in Minneapolis illustrates the ‘first pathway to relief, which 
combines viability, allies, responsive cities,|and articulate diagnostic and 
prognostic framing. The AOS led a campaign to save 150 units of low- 
cost housing in a downtown area of the city:slated for demolition to make 
way for a new convention center. The AOS was the most prominent of 
three homeless SMOs in Minneapolis and received strong resource sup- 
port from a local church, which included a clubhouse for members. The 
AOS’s diagnostic frame blamed the city for backing out of an agreement 
guaranteeing one-for-one replacement for low-cost housing lost in con- 
struction, and its prognostic frame insisted that the city honor its commit- 
ment to housing the poor by building new, jaffordable housing. The city, 
in part because of its severe winters, had!played an important role in 
sheltering homeless people. As such, the AOS had worked with and was 
on reasonably good terms with decision makers in the city agency dealing 
with the homeless issue. In addition, the AOS counted two councilmen 
as allies who had attended their rallies andipledged support. The AOS’s 
leader discussed the outcome of the campaign: “We were the front lines 
on the Laurel Village Development project, which came out of the conven- 
tion center demonstrations and a Labor Day rally that drew over fifteen 
hundred homeless people. Eventually, six million dollars was slated to 
revamp Paige Hall for low-income people in addition to the convention 
center housing we saved.” 

The second pathway to relief encompassed SMOs that combined viabil- 
ity and articulate framing with disruptive tactics and allies on city coun- 
cils. The TUH illustrates this pathway. With significant resource support 
from a local Catholic Worker community, the TUH’s diagnostic frame 
was strongly influenced by the social gospel stance of the Catholic Work- 
ers. The union argued that the presence of homeless people in the midst 
of affluence was something that public officials at all levels of government 
needed to address. Its prognosis thus included providing jobs and housing 
to homeless people and, short of that, improving the quality of life on the 
streets. The TUH utilized disruptive micas in their protest and had allies 
on the local city council as well. 
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One particular campaign during the Christmas season typified the 
TUH’s approach to protesting the homeless problem. The TUH organized 
a Posada, a traditional Mexican procession that reenacts Joseph and 
Mary’s search for a place to stay. In the union’s version, hundreds of 
homeless people paraded from the federal building to the city offices. The 
Posada, led by banners proclaiming “Still No Room at the Inn,” visited 
various agency offices that the TUH felt should be addressing the home- 
less issue. The procession ended at the county building where a two-week 
encampment at the front of the building ensued. The county ultimately 
made $50,000 available to homeless service providers to expand homeless 
services. 

Although this combination resulted in relief for four SMOs, it was not 
a guarantee of relief, as the same conditions failed to generate this outcome 
for the DtUH. In this case, we believe that a closed political opportunity 
structure was particularly significant. With a strong mayor/weak council 
form of government, and a mayor hostile to expanding programs for the 
poor, the DtUH tactics and allies were less effective in securing relief than 
was the case for many of the other successful homeless SMOs. 

The third pathway to relief encompassed SMOs that combined disrup- 
tive protest and prognostic frames with the absence of viability, allies, 
and diagnostic frames. The Denver Union of the Homeless (DnUH) exem- 
plifies this pathway. This SMO had a punctuated history, with episodic 
bursts of protest followed by periods of dormancy. This instability prohib- 
ited it from developing and establishing connections with political allies. 
A dynamic and assertive leader who believed in using dramatic and dis- 
ruptive protest to call attention to the homeless issue ran the DnUH. The 
DnUH lacked a coherent diagnostic frame that guided their actions. 
Rather, it used disruptive protest to call for specific actions by the city to 
alleviate some aspect of the homeless problem of concern to its organizer. 
A leader of a local activist organization that worked with the DnUH elab- 
orated: 


Dorothy (DnUH’s leader) had this idea. She was setting up this shelter, she 
talked to some people, and she got a house down here. So we helped her 
get a board together, and helped to work out an agreement with the people 
she got the house from, and helped her start to raise some money. Well, in 
the process of doing that, Dorothy is looking around and saying, “Jesus, 
there are all these HUD [Department of Housing and Urban Development] 
houses with nobody living in these places. What the hell, we should be living 
in those. I mean, homeless people.” So we talked with her and talked with 
her. Dorothy is the kind of person who moves on instinct, not a lot of strat- 
egy necessarily, particularly in a group sense. But individually, she decides 
that there are some houses not far from where her shelter is that would be 
excellent places for people to live. So they [the DnUH] go down and take 
a crowbar and rip the doors open and start spending time in the houses. 
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As a result of this takeover, HUD entered into negotiations with a num- 
ber of local service providers and 55 houses were made available for hous- 
ing for the poor. One of the HUD officials involved in the negotiations 
recalled the resolution to the housing takeovers: 


The regional administrator at that time had made a decision that he would 
try to facilitate the leasing process and make more homes available more 
quickly in response to a need. For that reason, he called in a couple of the 
local providers who were already working in the program and another local 
church community who had called him land expressed interest, and he in- 
vited Dorothy as well. He asked the attendees if he were to make available 
rather quickly a number of homes, how many did they feel that they could 
manage, that meant financially and property management responsibility? 
And then each of those groups responded with a number, and it was at that 
time he said we will make 55 homes available to these three organizations. 
| 
This pathway suggests that sometimes very little is necessary beyond dis- 
ruption and a target to get relief. In the next pathway, even disruption is 
unnecessary. | 

The final pathway to relief encompassed SMOs that had developed 
prognostic framing combined with the absence of viability, allies, a re- 
sponsive city, and diagnostic framing. Two SMOs in Houston—Heads 
Up (HU) and the Houston Union of the Homeless (HUH)—were associ- 
ated with this pathway. Neither SMO survived beyond a year, mainly 
because of the lack of resource support from other organizations. Because 
of this, they met irregularly and conducted only one significant event, a 
march and rally to bring attention to thej homeless issue. Houston had 
done very little to address the homeless problem in the city, relying pri- 
marily on private initiative to address the issue. While the march drew 
approximately six hundred homeless people and their supporters, it lacked 
a coherent and robust diagnosis of the homeless problem. This was clearly 
indicated in a conversation with one of the organizers from HU: “Well, 
the march was one of our activities, and I) wanted to support it because 
we needed publicity and we needed to get involved in activities which 
would put the Heads Up name out there. And the march itself I didn’t 
think was too negative. I mean, the march; was just to highlight the fact 
that homeless people aren’t getting all the services that could be provided 
and to just keep the homeless issue up front.” 

At the same time, both SMOs had more \specific ideas of what needed 
to be done. An organizer with the HU discussed what it was seeking: “The 
march, the intent of the march was to stress the need for more low-income 
housing, also for emergency shelters and also to demand that the city does 
something about returning funds to the federal government for non-use 
because they don’t have programs in place’ to utilize the funds.” 

The city responded to the march by fixing drinking fountains and set- 
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ting up portable toilets in a park where homeless people congregate. Thus, 
while this pathway suggests that relatively little is required to secure some 
forms of relief, the level of response also appears to be rather minimal. 


Significant Impact 


The above scenario underscores one of the weaknesses of our analysis: it 
fails to differentiate amounts of an outcome received. This is due not only 
to the highly variable accounting practices of the SMOs, but also because 
we found it more reliable to discern whether an outcome had ever been 
obtained by an SMO than to try and track and measure the level of the 
outcome received.” Yet, the problem of distinguishing SMOs that made 
a significant impact on the local homeless issue from those whose influence 
was more modest remains. We assess significant impact by looking at 
whether the SMOs received two or more of the outcome types excluding 
resources. We focus on representation, rights, and relief because these out- 
comes had the most direct impact on the local homeless population. Using 
this criterion, seven of the homeless SMOs were able to have a significant 
impact on the homeless problem in their respective communities. 

As shown at the bottom of table 5, two pathways led to significant im- 
pact, with no contradictory cases in either. Once again, viable organiza- 
tions with articulate diagnostic and prognostic frames were necessary con- 
ditions. These conditions combined with disruptive tactics and city 
council allies, or the absence of disruption in responsive cities. The first 
pathway encompasses five SMOs. The most successful of these were the 
Oakland and the Philadelphia unions. Both came to control housing assets 
in the multimillion-dollar range, and both expanded the accommodative 
resources for homeless people in their cities. In addition, they were able 
to protect and establish rights for homeless people around the issues of 
voting and welfare benefits. Finally, they were able to secure for the home- 
less a significant voice in policy discussions regarding the homeless prob- 
lem. Thus, they were considered major players regarding poverty issues 
in their respective cities. 

The other three SMOs in the first pathway were less effective but were 
still able to obtain two of the three types of outcomes and keep attention 
on the homeless issue. While the TUH and PUEJ never controlled housing 
assets, they did help save significant numbers of low-cost housing in their 


3 It also is important to keep in mind that the significance or marginality of a particu- 
lar level or amount of an outcome is somewhat relative because it is highly context 
dependent. For example, is it better for the homeless if 150 units of low-cost housing 
are saved or if a new shelter is built? It might depend on whether the outcome occurred 
in Minneapolis or Tucson. 
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cities. In addition, they were both able to help change the treatment of 
homeless people by the police. The DtUH, on the other hand, never ob- 
tained relief for homeless people, but it did provide voice in policy debates 
and on task forces and fought for welfare ‘benefits for people without an 
address. These accomplishments made it one of the more visible and im- 
portant poor people’s organizations in Detroit. 

The second pathway to significant impact combined viable SMOs with 
articulate diagnostic and prognostic framing and the use of nondisruptive 
tactics in sympathetic city contexts. Both the HCRP and the AOS tended 
to work “with the system” whenever possible; when they protested, they 
tended to utilize institutional channels of redress. The AOS was able to 
save hundreds of units of low-cost housing and improve the conditions 
in local shelters. In addition, it provided homeless people with input into 
the decision over who should have access to permanent housing. It also 
helped the homeless to secure the right to vote and to obtain welfare bene- 
fits. The HCRP focused more on rights protection. As such, it was able 
to reduce significantly the harassment of homeless people by merchants, 
police, and service providers. It was also able to i improve conditions inside 
shelters and provide homeless people with a voice on policing and shelter 
policies in Boston. 





DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


We noted at the outset that, relative to other social movement processes, 
there is a paucity of research that attempts | to systematically understand 
the outcomes of social movements. These efforts have been hampered by 
both conceptual and causal issues..We have attempted to shed additional 
light on these concerns by examining ethnographically the outcomes of 
15 homeless SMOs in eight U.S. cities. Specifically, we identified the range 
of outcomes pursued and obtained by the homeless SMOs, discussed and 
operationalized four sets of explanatory conditions, and identified the con- 
junction of factors that led to attainment of ‘various combinations of the 
outcomes pursued across the 15 SMOs. We summarize our findings below 
in the course of discussing their relevance for. thinking about social move- 
ment outcomes more broadly and their implications for understanding 
more thoroughly the causal dynamics underlying the attainment of move- 
ment outcomes. | 

| 





| 
Conceptualizing Social Movement Outcomes 


One implication stems from our identification of the range of outcome 
types pursued by the homeless SMOs. Much. of the discussion of move- 
ment outcomes emphasizes the passage of governmental policy or legisla- 
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tion (Giugni 1998), ignoring or treating superficially the various outcomes 
we have identified. The homeless SMOs we studied rarely attempted to 
pass legislation, however. This is not to suggest that there was disinterest 
in national legislation that benefited the homeless. In fact, homeless SMOs 
and activists from around the country have coalesced on a number of 
occasions to appeal to the federal government for assistance in dealing 
with the problem of homelessness. A case in point was the previously 
mentioned 1989 “Housing Now!” march on Washington D.C. In general, 
however, the homeless SMOs we studied, as well as others we have 
learned about secondhand, worked to achieve more proximate goals, such 
as getting homeless people off the streets, and short of that, to improve 
the quality of life on the streets for those unfortunate enough to become 
homeless. In addition, they sought to represent the voice of homeless peo- 
ple in policy discussions and enrich their organizations in order to further 
their mobilizing capacity. The kinds of outcomes we identified were sig- 
nificant not only to those homeless individuals whose lives benefited con- 
cretely from them, but to the ongoing mobilization of homeless protest in 
general. 

We think the emphasis on social policy outcomes is largely a function 
of the national-level emphasis of much social movement scholarship 
rather than the empirically demonstrated result of what most social move- 
ments, actually attempt to accomplish. Researchers have tended to study 
large and presumably successful movements at the expense of more local- 
ized or failed ones (Voss 1996), and the passage of national policy is often 
seen as the pinnacle of movement impact. Yet, even movements that ap- 
pear to have a national focus tend to have a broader range of concerns 
that we believe are captured by our typology. For example, research on 
the Civil Rights movement clearly shows how SMOs worked to extend 
rights, secure various forms of relief, and represent the voices of blacks 
in policy discussions (McAdam 1982; Morris 1984), as well as secure re- 
sources from the state for their own organizations (Haines 1984; Jenkins 
and Eckert 1986). 

We believe the outcome types pursued by the homeless SMOs are com- 
mon to other movements as well. For example, the mobilization of the 
Communist Party during the 1930s was built not on national policy initia- 
tives, but through locally organized demonstrations to improve the imme- 
diate circumstances of those impoverished during the depression (Gold- 
berg 1991). Securing welfare benefits and demanding rent relief are only 
a few of the several kinds of outcomes that were significant not only to 
those whose lives were eased, but to building the communist movement. 
Likewise, the main thrust of many neighborhood movements has been to 
provide official representation of neighborhood communities within insti- 
tutional political structures. 
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These observations suggest that focusing on broad policy outcomes may 
capture only a fragment of what some, and perhaps most, SMOs actually 
do. It glosses over the more proximate impact that social movements can 
have for their beneficiaries by missing much of what is pursued in SMO 
collective action campaigns at a local level. Our findings and analysis pro- 
vide a partial corrective to this tendency. Whether other movements op- 
erating in other contexts pursue the outcomes we identified i is, of course, 
an empirical question. But at the very least, our outcome typology under- 
scores the more local agendas of some varieties of SMOs and thus suggests 
that social movements may sometimes have greater impact than often 
presumed or theorized. 





Causal Implications for Understanding the Panamie of Social 
Movement Outcomes 


One of the more general implications of our findings is that most social 
movement outcomes are probably obtained through multiple pathways 
rather than through one surefire pathway or set of conditions. As shown 
in table 6, which lists the multiple pathways to the outcomes of interest 
and their general level of impact, the four joutcomes we identified were 
obtained through six different combinations of the six causal conditions. 
This suggests that the search for a single general framework that explains 
outcome attainment is misguided. But does it necessarily follow that each 
outcome requires its own unique combination of underlying conditions, 
thereby calling into question the utility of theoretical generalization re- 
garding the relationship between causal conditions and outcomes? Or are 
there particular combinations of conditions that are more potent or effica- 
cious than others in generating outcomes? 

Looking at table 6, it would appear at first glance—with six different 
combinations of the six causal conditions—that the relationship between 
the conditions and outcomes is rather indeterminate and bereft of much 
theoretical utility. But closer scrutiny of the relationship between the six 
pathways and their respective impact indicates that such a conclusion is 
unwarranted. In particular, three observations stand out. First, all of the 
six pathways were not equally potent or successful, as measured by the 
number of outcomes they obtained: one pathway facilitated attainment 
of all four of the outcomes; two combinations led to two of the outcomes; 
and three of the combinations were associated with only one outcome. 
Thus, some pathways or combinations clearly had a more pronounced 
impact than others. Second, the three combinations that led to two or 
more outcomes were characterized by the presence of viable organizations 
with articulate diagnostic and prognostic framing. Where they differed 
was in terms of the interaction of political context and tactics. Disruptive 
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tactics were effective in conjunction with city council allies, whereas non- 
disruptive tactics were more effective in! responsive cities. Where both 
responsive cities and council allies were present, tactics were irrelevant. 
Third, in contrast to these basic combinations of conditions that character- 
ized the three most consequential pathways, the remaining pathways 
shared few common conditions and were associated with SMOs that were 
idiosyncratic in terms of their origins or careers. 

Based on these observations, it seems reasonable to conclude—at least 
for the cases we examined—that while there is some variation in the rela- 
tionship between combinations of conditions and types of outcome, there 
are a number of combinations that clearly are more potent or efficacious 
in terms of the outcomes secured or attained. We examine these combina- 
tions and discuss their relevance to the outcome frameworks proposed by 
Gamson, Piven and Cloward, and Amenta and his colleagues, as well as 
to the framing perspective. 

Political mediation and tactics.—The three pathways that yielded the 
most outcomes, and thus were most potent, extend and refine the political 
mediation arguments of Amenta and his colleagues (1992, 1994, 1996) and 
the emphasis placed on disruptive tactics by Gamson (1990) and Piven 
and Cloward (1977), among others. At least one of the political mediation 
conditions was typically required for some level of outcome attainment. 
In addition, the political mediation condition interacted with the use of 
disruptive tactics in various ways: Disruptive tactics worked in conjunc- 
tion with allies on city councils, but nondisruptive tactics were necessary 
in more responsive cities. We think the reasons for these interactions are 
twofold: the presence of elite allies provides a legitimate voice for putting 
a positive spin on disruptive protest and for placing the SMO’s grievances 
and objectives on a city’s calendar as something that warrants positive 
attention and action. However, when such attention and action are pres- 
ent in the context of an already responsive city, disruptive protest is un- 
necessary and likely to be counterproductive. In turn, when both allies 
and a responsive context are present, protest tactics should be irrelevant, 
which was the case in the third pathway in table 6. 

These findings call into question the generality of the significance Piven 
and Cloward (1977), and to a lesser extent Gamson (1990), place on disrup- 
tive tactics in relation to movement success and are more in line with the 
research of Amenta and his colleagues (1992, 1994, 1996), who suggest 
that disruption may be required only in the absence of political mediation. 
But even though Amenta and his colleagues provide a more robust under- 
standing of the relationship between political mediation and disruptive 
tactics, they are relatively silent on the role of disruption in the presence 
of these conditions. Our findings refine this relationship further. In the 
case of the homeless SMOs, disruption was ineffective in the absence of 
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allies, and it was detrimental in the presence of responsive contexts. Thus, 
for the homeless SMOs, disruption in its own right was never sufficient 
to secure desired outcomes. Rather, it typically required the additional 
presence of allies, and, if pursued in responsive cities, could even backfire, 
particularly in the presence of a more moderate SMO. 

Organizational viability and framing.—Our analysis also suggests that 
the attainment of movement goals is strongly facilitated by viable organi- 
zations that are skilled at diagnostic and prognostic framing. We argued in 
an earlier article that organizational viability was predicated on successful 
resource mobilization and suggested that viable organizations were also 
more likely to be successful (Cress and Snow 1996). This was consistent 
with Gamson’s (1990) emphasis on strong, “combat ready” organizations 
in contrast to Piven and Cloward’s (1977) argument that investment in 
organization-building undermines successful mobilization by diverting 
energy from disruptive protest. Our earlier argument was confirmed by 
the finding that significant outcome attainment was predicated, in part, 
on having viable organizations. While nonviable SMOs were sometimes 
able to obtain an outcome, this was much more the exception than the 
rule. In addition, the level of response tended to be less. For example, HU 
in Houston was able to obtain relief in terms of public toilets and drinking 
fountains. But this paled in comparison to the relief acquired by the viable 
SMOs, all of which created or salvaged low-cost housing worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars or more. 

We also have seen that the framing activities of SMOs are important 
for successful outcome attainment. However, framing activity associated 
with the development of reasonably articulate and ccherent diagnostic 
and prognostic frames is not so likely to occur in an organizational vac- 
uum. Rather, such activity is more likely to flourish in the micromobiliza- 
tion contexts provided by viable SMOs. Why? Because viable SMOs are 
more likely to provide the raw materials (e.g., alternative ideas) and inter- 
actional venues (e.g., meetings) and mechanisms (eg. talk and debate) 
conducive to frame articulation and elaboration. We were continually 
struck by the differences in the SMOs we examined in this regard. The 
viable ones were more adaptive in that they could strategically develop or 
modify both diagnostic and prognostic frames in a fashion that facilitated 
outcome attainment. For example, the DtUH, which had difficulty secur- 
ing outcomes under conditions that favored other SMOs, was able to at- 
tain desired outcomes when their message emphasized the educational 
consequences of homelessness for children. Had they merely pushed for 
rights and relief for the homeless in general, it is likely that their appeal 
would have fallen on deaf ears. 

Even though our findings indicate that viable SMOs and articulate and 
coherent framing activities are mutually facilitative, they also indicate 
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that working prognostic frames may sometimes develop in the absence of 
articulate diagnostic frames and viable organizational contexts (pathways 
4 and 5). This is not so surprising as it may appear when two consider- 
ations are taken into account. First, the grievances associated with some 
movements, such as the homeless one, are often so palpable because they 
are rooted in the disruption of constituents everyday routines, that many, 
and perhaps most, of them have a good sense of some aspect of the prob- 
lem, thus making the articulation of a diagnostic frame less of a trouble- 
some mobilization issue. However, the specification of some line of action 
is still likely to be a problematic issue in such contexts, thus requiring the 
development of a prognostic frame (Snow et al. 1998, pp. 18-19). This 
takes us to the second consideration: that functional prognostic frames 
may sometimes be elaborated by a few ardent activists in nonviable orga- 
nizational contexts, which is exactly what occurred in the cases of the four 
SMOs associated with pathways 4 and 5 (Boston Union of the Homeless 
[BUH], DnUH, HU, and HUH). It is our sense, based on the careers of 
these four SMOs, that prognostic frames developed in these contexts are 
useful for guiding one or two collective actions but not for mounting a 
sustained challenge. In order for that to occur, viable organizations that 
are able to accumulate resources and engage in elaborated and focused 
framing discussions appear to be requisite conditions. 

Whatever the sources or correlates of articulate and coherent diagnostic 
and prognostic frames, however, it seems clear that they are no less impor- 
tant to movement outcome attainment efforts than organizational struc- 
ture, tactical considerations, and political context. In fact, our findings 
indicate that framing activity was the most persistently present condition 
across all six pathways. As shown in table 6, not only was both diagnostic 
and prognostic framing present in all three pathways associated with two 
or more outcomes, but prognostic framing was also present in two of the 
three pathways associated with only one outcome. In contrast, none of 
the other conditions were present in more than three of the six pathways. 
Thus, for the 15 homeless SMOs we examined, it is apparent that articu- 
late and focused framing activity comes more closely than any of the other 
conditions to constituting a necessary condition for attainment of the out- 
comes in question. This is not so surprising, since both diagnostic and 
prognostic framing not only help define and bring into sharp focus griev- 
ances, targets of blame, targets of action, and lines of action, but, in doing 
so, may also help SMOs secure or enhance organizational legitimacy 
within the organizational fields in which they are embedded. And, in turn, 
this legitimacy is likely to increase the prospect of securing sympathetic 
allies and official, city support. Thus, just as Gamson and Meyer (1996) 
have argued that framing can affect political opportunity, so it appears 
that organizational viability and legitimacy may be affected by framing 
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activity as well. In the absence of either type of framing, then, any con- 
certed collective action is unlikely, and this seems particularly clear in the 
case of prognostic framing. 

We believe that the neglect of framing processes in understanding 
movement outcomes is one of the more glaring oversights in the social 
movement literature. One need only note some of the century’s seemingly 
most consequential movements—the communist movement, the Civil 
Rights movement, and the women’s movement—to underscore the im- 
portant role of articulate and coherent diagnostic and prognostic framing. 
Indeed, our analysis underscores and vitalizes the notion that collective 
definitions and perceptions matter in social movements. People do not 
typically respond to abstract notions like political opportunity structure 
and grievances apart from the creative and inspirational ways in which 
they are interpreted by movement leaders and activists (Gamson and 
Meyer 1996). While the framing literature generally has emphasized the 
role that these factors play in movement mobilization, we have argued 
here that they also make an important contribution to understanding more 
fully the factors and dynamics accounting for variation in outcome attain- 
ment across movements and contexts. 


Summary 


Taken together, our findings identify the importance of organizational vi- 
ability and framing activities for obtaining targeted outcomes by homeless 
SMOs. When these conditions are present and occur in conjunction with 
political mediation, the particulars of which affect the types of tactics that ` 

are associated with successful outcome attainment, we found that the k 
homeless SMOs are likely to have their greatest impact. While it is an ` 

empirical question whether this conjunction of conditions holds for other 
movements, the findings and analysis suggest that attempts to understand 
movement outcomes that focus on the ways in which different conditions 
interact and combine are likely to be more compelling and robust, both 
theoretically and empirically, than efforts that focus on the conditions 
specified by a single perspective or that pit one perspective against an- 
other. Additionally, while we suspect that different combinations of condi- 
tions are likely to be associated with different categories of outcomes for 
different movements, we would be surprised if the framing processes elab- 
orated here did not figure prominently in successful outcome attainment 
efforts among most other movements. We say this not only because either 
articulate and focused diagnostic or prognostic framing, or both, was a 
necessary condition for securing all four categories of outcomes sought by 
the 15 SMOs studied, but also because a consideration of framing pro- 
cesses forces analysts to consider not only structural factors, such as orga- 
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nizational form and political context, but also the various activities move- 
ment adherents engage in within the context of SMOs. 
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The existence of generalized exchange characterized by unilateral 
resource giving has been a puzzle when we assume rational actors, 
because free riding can occur. This article first identifies pure-gener- 
alized exchange in which each actor gives resources to the recipi- 
ent(s) of his choice. Then, it proposes the fairness-based selective- 
giving strategy. An actor adopting this strategy selects a recipient 
whose behaviors satisfy her criterion of fairness, provided perfect 
information is given. The results of evolutionary simulation show 
that pure-generalized exchange can emerge among egoists without 
collective norms, even in societies in which individuals have infor- 
mation only about their immediate neighbors. 


INTRODUCTION 


Generalized exchange has been one of the central topics in the classical 
social exchange literature both in sociology and anthropology (e.g., Befu 
1977, 1980; Blau 1964; Ekeh 1974; Heath 1976; Lévi-Strauss 1949; Mali- 
nowski 1922; Mauss [1925] 1954; Sahlins 1972). Generalized exchange has 
been conceived as one of the mechanisms that enhances social solidarity. 
However, little empirical work has been done on generalized exchange 
(Emerson 1976, 1981; Gillmore 1987; Heath 1976). As a result, a main 
question remains unanswered: Why does generalized exchange emerge, 
and how is it maintained? This question addresses the mechanism that 
can generate and maintain generalized exchange systems. Generalized ex- 
change is typically characterized by unilateral resource giving (Molm and 
Cook 1995) because one’s giving is reciprocated not by the recipient, but 
by the third party. Thus, from the viewpoint of social exchange, rational 
choice, or evolutionary theory, the existence of generalized exchange is a 
puzzle because any member of the exchange system can free ride. There 
is no guarantee of reciprocity. Therefore, previous researchers have ex- 
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plained generalized exchange as the result of altruism (Sahlins 1972; Ta- 
kagi 1994, 1996) or collective norms (Ekeh 1974; Lévi-Strauss 1949). Re- 
cently, however, several new attempts to explain the emergence of 
generalized exchange have been made (e.g., Bearman 1997; Takagi 1994, 
1996; Takahashi and Yamagishi 1996, 1999; Ziegler 1990). However, 
these solutions are typically limited to forms of generalized exchange that 
have a fixed network structure. Based on this research, especially Taka- 
hashi and Yamagishi (1996), this article develops a more plausible and 
general solution to the problem of the emergence of generalized exchange 
that holds even when none of the previous requirements are satisfied. 


What Is Generalized Exchange? 


Social exchange theory has roots in multiple disciplines. These include 
sociology (e.g., Homans [1961] 1974; Blau 1964; Emerson 1972a, 1972); 
Heath 1976), psychology (e.g., Thibaut and Kelley 1959), and anthropol- 
ogy (e.g., Lévi-Strauss 1949; Ekeh 1974; Sahlins 1972). Although different 
versions of social exchange theory use different terminologies, most share 
a key distinction between restricted (or direct) exchange and generalized 
(or indirect) exchange (e.g., Bearman 1997; Befu 1980; Blau 1964; Ekeh 
1974; Emerson 1976, 1981; Heath 1976; Gillmore 1987; Lévi-Strauss 1949; 
Molm and Cook 1995; Sahlins 1972; Takagi 1996; Takahashi and Yamag- 
ishi 1996, 1999; Yamagishi and Cook 1993). 

In restricted exchange, two actors exchange resources with each other. 
In other words, the resources that one actor gives are directly contingent 
on the resources that the other gives in return. If A gives to B, B is the 
person who would reciprocate to A. This type of exchange is very com- 
mon. Examples include exchanges between teachers and students, eco- 
nomic transactions, employers and employees, and so on. Most of the so- 
cial exchange network research that has emerged since the 1980s in 
sociology focuses only on restricted exchange (e.g., Bienenstock and Bona- 
cich 1992; Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook, Emerson, Gillmore, and Ya- 
magishi 1983; Friedkin 1992; Markovsky, Willer, and Patton 1988; Ya- 
magishi, Gillmore, and Cook 1988). 

In contrast to restricted exchanges, which occur between two actors, 
generalized exchange inherently involves more than two people. In gener- 
alized exchange, there is no one-to-one correspondence between what two 
actors directly give to and receive from each other. A’s giving to B is not 
reciprocated by B’s giving to A, but by C’s giving to A, where C is a third 
party. Thus, reciprocation is indirect, not mutual. A gives help to B when 
B is in need, and at cost to A. If and when A needs help, and other actors 
(C, D, ..., N) are around, one of them may provide it—again, with no 
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assurance of return (Emerson 1981). “If I see burglars in my neighbor’s 
house, I have the duty of doing something about it (e.g., calling the police), 
not because I expect any reciprocation—of whatever type from my unfor- 
tunate neighbor—but perhaps because I expect any neighbor of mine to 
do the same thing if he sees burglars in my own house” (Ekeh 1974, p. 206). 

At first sight, this does not appear to be an exchange at all. However, 
each actor provides resources at some time and eventually receives some 
benefit in return—not from the same actor, but from a different actor. In 
this sense, exchange theorists have traditionally considered generalized 
exchange as one type of exchange. The classic examples of generalized 
exchange are the Kula ring (e.g., Malinowski 1922; Ziegler 1990) and ma- 
trilateral cross-cousin marriage (e.g., Lévi-Strauss 1949; Bearman 1997). 
These forms are special cases of generalized exchange because in each 
there is a fixed network structure of exchange, that is, a chain. Generalized 
exchange is present, at least in a rudimentary form, in many aspects of 
social life (Emerson 1981; Heath 1976; Gillmore 1987). Examples include 
revolving credit associations, duplicate bridge games in which the players 
cycle through hosts, reviewers of journal articles, helping a stranded 
driver on a mountain road, the anonymous donation of blood, giving 
shower gifts, villagers going from household to household helping in har- 
vesting, and so on (e.g., Bearman 1997; Befu 1977; Emerson 1981; Molm 
and Cook 1995; Takagi 1996). 

One may have noticed that the existence of such a system is problem- 
atic. People who engage in unilateral resource giving in generalized ex- 
change systems do not expect nor receive a direct return from the recipi- 
ent, although they may expect a return from someone else in the future 
(e.g., Befu 1977; Ekeh 1974; Sahlins 1972; Yamagishi and Cook 1993). 
Therefore, every member of a generalized exchange system can (but need 
not) receive resources if everyone gives his or her resources to someone 
else. Thus, forming a generalized exchange system is very risky because 
unilateral resource giving is an invitation to exploitation (e.g., Bearman 
1997; Gillmore 1987; Yamagishi and Cook 1993). This feature of general- 
ized exchange coincides with the problem that is prevalent in another 
research area: the free rider problem of social dilemmas (e.g., Takagi 1996; 
Yamagishi and Cook 1993; Ziegler 1990). In other words, generalized ex- 
change has the characteristic of social dilemmas (e.g., Molm 1994; Takagi 
1996; Yamagishi and Cook 1993; Ziegler 1990). Rational self-interested 
members will be better off if they do not give resources to others. How- 
ever, members who think that others will not give are unlikely to give 
away their own resources, and generalized exchange may never be estab- 
lished. Thus, the establishment and maintenance of a generalized ex- 
change system requires the solution of a social dilemma. 
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PREVIOUS RESEARCH TRADITIONS 


Generalized exchange is characterized by unilateral resource giving. But 
how and why does such an exchange system exist? In this section, I first 
briefly review what has been argued by the classic researchers. Then, I 
review several works that are directly related to this article. 

The first type of explanation is that people give resources unilaterally 
because they have an altruistic motivation. Although there are debates 
about the definition of altruism, here it simply means that an actor’s be- 
haviors are based on concern for others’ well-being.’ Sahlins (1972), for 
example, characterized generalized exchange in terms of pure gifts with 
no obligation to repay. Thus, the result of unilateral resource giving or 
altruism is the generalized exchange system (Takagi 1994, 1996). How- 
ever, the utility of this explanation is limited, because it raises another 
question: Why do people have such a motivation? Some researchers an- 
swered socialization to this question (e.g., Nye 1979), but this raises an- 
other question: Why is there such a socialization pressure in a society? 
These answers may hold one or the other—not both. 

The second type of explanation requires a collective norm, the unilateral 
reciprocity principle. Once an actor receives resources, she is obligated to 
return to someone else in the future. In other words, free riding is a viola- 
tion of this norm. Therefore, the social dilemma should not exist in a soci- 
ety characterized by such a collective norm of unilateral reciprocity. And, 
generalized exchange generates a morality characterized by credit mental- 
ity (e.g., Ekeh 1974; Lévi-Strauss 1949). Obviously, such an argument is 
the functional-collectivist one. There is no explanation of where such a 
norm comes from. Moreover, generalized exchange should not exist in the 
absence of such a norm. 

The third type of explanation employs a rational choice/game theoretic 
framework. People give resources unilaterally when this behavior is bene- 
ficial to them. This answer assumes rational actors and considers unilat- 
eral resource giving as an instrumental behavior in order to gain other 
benefits. This is one of the most discussed ideas for solving social dilemmas 
or free rider problems.’ One of the most well-known answers is the use 
of selective incentives (e.g., Olson 1965). Olson argued that we have to 
change the incentive structure in order to solve social dilemmas. For ex- 
ample, a strong organization can sanction members so that it is more bene- 
ficial for each member to contribute to the group goal. However, this solu- 
tion implicitly assumes that actors’ behavior can be monitored so that 


? See Sesardic (1995) for a recent review. 


> For reviews, see Dawes (1980), Messick and Brewer (1983), Orbell and Dawes (1981), 
Stroebe and Frey (1982), Yamagishi (1989a, 1995). 
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selective incentives can be efficiently applied, and assumes that the group 
has the necessary means to provide the incentives in the first place (Gill- 
more 1987). 

In order to overcome these limitations, several new solutions to social 
dilemmas have been proposed since the 1980s. These solutions suggest 
that people sometimes change the incentive structure voluntarily so that 
free riding is impossible. In this article, I adopt this approach and apply 
it to the generalized exchange problem. In the next section, I selectively 
review these recent works to develop the logic of the new model that I 
propose in this article. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE FREE RIDER PROBLEM 


These solutions have several common features. First, they assume rational 
actors and no central authority. Second, the solutions employ strategies 
in which actors’ behaviors are contingent on others’ behaviors. Third, 
they consider the free rider problem to be solved when certain strategies 
that involve giving resources to others can obtain higher profit than other 
strategies. If such a strategy is possible in a situation, rational actors 
should adopt this strategy, and eventually there should be no free riders. 

There are three distinct solutions to social dilemmas that are directly 
relevant to this article. They are (1) tit-for-tat (TFT) in iterated prisoner’s 
dilemmas, (2) out-for-tat (OFT) in prisoner’s dilemma networks, and (3) 
downward tit-for-tat in network-generalized exchange. I will use the un- 
derlying logic and principles in these three solutions in order to develop 
the solution to the problem of the emergence of generalized exchange. For 
other solutions in sociology, not directly relevant to this article, see Macy’s 
(1990, 1991a, 19916, 1993a, 1993b) and Heckathorn’s (1990, 1993, 1996) 
series of work. 


The Tit-for-Tat Strategy in Iterated Prisoner’s Dilemmas 


Tit-for-tat (TFT) in the social dilemmas literature, balanced reciprocity 
in social exchange theory (Sahlins 1972), and reciprocal altruism in biology 
are based on similar ideas. Given that people are embedded in long-lasting 
relationships, resource-giving behavior can be profitable. Suppose A can 
give some valuable resources to B. If A gives to B, B will give something 
to A in the future. However, if A does not give to B, B will not give either. 
In research on the prisoner’s dilemma (PD), such a behavior is called a 
tit-for-tat strategy. It is defined as follows. In an iterated PD, an actor 
adopting TFT starts with cooperation. In subsequent rounds, an actor 
adopting TFT cooperates if and only if the partner cooperated in the pre- 
vious round. Otherwise, he defects. The effectiveness of the TFT strategy 
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has been widely shown both theoretically and empirically (see Axelrod 
1980a, 1980b, 1984; Oskamp 1971; Wilson 1971). In the game theoretic 
literature, TFT has been one of the best strategies in iterated PDs. Many 
experiments have shown that TFT produces mutual cooperation. How- 
ever, it works only in an iterated PD that corresponds to restricted—not 
generalized—exchange. An actor adopting the TFT strategy does not nec- 
essarily give resources to others when there are no long-lasting dyads. 
Therefore, we need another mechanism. 


Out-for-Tat Strategy in Prisoner’s Dilemma Networks 


The second solution to the free rider problem is to use the out-for-tat 
(OFT) strategy in prisoner’s dilemma networks (Hayashi, Jin, and Ya- 
magishi 1993; Yamagishi, Hayashi, and Jin 1994).* A prisoner’s dilemma 
network is a situation where (1) every member of a group chooses a part- 
ner, and (2) a PD game is played by members who have chosen each other. 
In this situation, computer simulation tournaments showed that the OFT 
strategy is overall the most effective strategy among the known strategies 
and brings mutual cooperation.’ The definition of OFT is this. (1) An actor 
adopting the OFT strategy always cooperates, (2) she sticks with the cur- 
rent partner insofar as the partner cooperates, and (3) she deserts and 
seeks out a new partner as soon as the partner defects. Because actors 
adopting the OFT strategy do not choose defectors, eventually they com- 
mit to each other. These pairs of actors adopting the OFT strategy can 
attain mutual cooperation.’ Contrary to this, the possible partners for de- 
fectors are other defectors. Thus, the OFT strategy can produce higher 
profit than defectors receive. Therefore, in prisoner’s dilemma networks, 
a PD is voluntarily solved by the OFT strategy. Now, we can explain 
resource-giving behavior in any dyad by either TFT or OFT. However, 
PD networks still correspond to restricted exchange because the PD in- 
volves bilateral resource giving (Yamagishi and Cook 1993). We need a 
strategy that can solve the free rider problem when there is only unilateral 
resource giving. 


4 For the review of the recent development of the “selective play” paradigm, see Ya- 
magishi and Hayashi (1996). : 

5 For the results of the computer tournament and the detailed discussion of the effec- 
tiveness of the OFT strategy, see Yamagishi, Hayashi, and Jin (1994), Hayashi (1995), 
Yamagishi and Hayashi (1996), Hayashi and Yamagishi (1998). 

6 The OFT strategy is the best only under certain conditions: small number of actors 
adopting the random strategy and no opportunity costs (e.g., Yamagishi, Hayashi, 
and Jin 1994; Yamagishi and Hayashi 1996; Hayashi and Yamagishi 1998). 
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Fic. 1.—Downward TFT in network-generalized exchange 


Downward Tit-for-Tat in Network-Generalized Exchange 


Only a few empirical studies of generalized exchange have been conducted 
since the classical studies on the Kula rings and matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage in anthropology (e.g., Bearman 1997; Gillmore 1987; Takahashi 
and Yamagishi 1999; Uehara 1990; Yamagishi and Cook 1993). Among 
them, Yamagishi and Cook (1993) is the most relevant here. They distin- 
guished two forms of generalized exchange: “group-generalized” exchange 
and “network-generalized” exchange.’ In the first type, group members 
pool their resources and then receive the benefits that are generated by 
pooling. In the second structure, which is the focus here, (1) each actor 
gives resources to an actor in the network who does not return resources 
directly to that actor, and (2) instead, the giver receives resources from 
some other actor in the network. An example of network-generalized ex- 
change is shown in figure 1. The structure of exchange can be much more 
complex. 

Yamagishi and Cook’s experiment showed that people give more re- 
sources in network-generalized exchange than in group-generalized ex- 
change. They explained this difference by the difference of the effective- 
ness of strategies. In group-generalized exchange, reciprocal strategies 


"In Ekeh’s (1974) words, this is “chain-generalized exchange.” 
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(e.g., TFT) are not usually effective because one actor’s behavior affects 
all the others (for more complete discussions of the effectiveness of recipro- 
cal strategies in N-person situations, see Dawes [1980] and Yamagishi 
[1989b]). In network-generalized exchange, however, the actor who unilat- 
erally gives resources has total control over the recipient’s outcomes. 
Therefore, if the giver notices that the recipient is not giving to the recipi- 
ent’s recipient, he can punish the recipient by withholding resources until 
the recipient gives her resources to the recipient’s recipient. 

In another important study in a different field, biologists Boyd and 
Richerson (1989) tried to explain prosocial behavior by indirect reciproc- 
ity. Although most of the research in biology has focused on cooperation 
in dyads, they focused on the n-person relationship within a group. Partic- 
ularly, they focused on the chain of helping, which corresponds to net- 
work-generalized exchange in Yamagishi and Cook (1993). According to 
Boyd and Richerson (1989), in network-generalized exchange, each actor 
can potentially use two types of unilateral-TFT strategies. These strate- 
gies in generalized exchange settings are unilateral because the giver can 
control the recipient’s outcome but not vice versa: there is no way for the 
recipient to reward or punish the giver. What Boyd and Richerson (1989) 
proposed are upward-TFT and downward-TFT strategies. An actor 
adopting upward TFT gives resources to a designated recipient if and 
only if she received resources from a designated giver. In figure 1, Q gives 
resources to R at time ¢ + 1 if and only if Q received resources from P 
at time ¢. Contrary to this rule, an actor using downward-TFT gives re- 
sources to a designated recipient if and only if the recipient gave to his 
own designated recipient in the previous trial. In figure 1, actor P gives 
her resources to Q at time ti + 1 if and only if Q gives her resources to R 
at time ¢. Based on evolutionary biology and mathematical analysis, Boyd 
and Richerson (1989) argued that a network-generalized exchange system 
might be sustained if actors adopted the downward-TFT strategy.’ 

These two studies agree with each other in the conclusion that when 
network-generalized exchange emerges, it may be the result of a down- 
ward-TFT strategy. When people adopt this strategy, unilateral resource 
giving can be profitable. Free riding is not possible. There is at least one 
serious limitation in this solution, however. For generalized exchange to 
emerge, a particular fixed network structure must last for a long time.’ 


8 Strictly speaking, Boyd and Richerson (1989) only argued that generalized exchange 
is more likely when each actor adopts downward TFT than when each actor adopts 
upward TFT. They admitted that even if actors adopt downward TFT, generalized 
exchange may be very unrobust. 

9 Another limitation is that these solutions might work only in extremely small groups. 
One reason is that network-generalized exchange is vulnerable to only one “hard- 
core” defector. Boyd and Richerson (1989) admit this possibility. Yamagishi and Cook 
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The network must be fixed and cannot be flexible. Otherwise, downward 
TFT is useless. However, many of the generalized exchange systems in 
the real world are not a simple closed chain of resource giving as in figure 
1. For example, we do not always help the same stranded driver. Kula 
rings are more complex than a simple chain (Ziegler 1990). Empirically, 
there are certain deviations from the pattern of the chain of marriage 
(Bearman 1997). Thus, we need a more general solution to the free rider 
problem when there is no fixed network structure of generalized exchange. 
I present such a solution in the next section. 


NEW MODEL: FAIRNESS-BASED SELECTIVE GIVING IN PURE- 
GENERALIZED EXCHANGE 


In network-generalized exchange, there is a fixed network structure. Con- 
trary to this, we can consider generalized exchange where there is no fixed 
structure. In Ekeh’s (1974) example of the witness of a burglary, there is 
no fixed network of give and receive in the community. In this article, I 
call this situation pure-generalized exchange (Takahashi and Yamagishi 
1995, 1996). Pure generalized is the most general, flexible, and least re- 
stricted type of exchange. In pure-generalized exchange, each actor gives 
resources to a recipient(s) that he chooses unilaterally. An example is 
shown in figure 2. Pure-generalized exchange is network-generalized ex- 
change with a choice of recipients. 

As Takahashi and Yamagishi (1995, 1996) have shown, the downward- 
OFT strategy can solve the free rider problem in a pure-generalized ex- 
change system. This strategy is a synthesis of the OFT strategy and the 
downward-TFT strategy. We can consider this strategy as a variation of 
the OFT strategy where there is no direct reciprocity. Alternatively, we 
can consider this as a variation of the downward-TFT strategy where 
there is no fixed “chain” of exchange. However, there is an additional 
feature in this strategy. An actor using the downward-OFT strategy has 
to decide her behavior based on the recipient’s behavior not to herself but 
to the third party. Takahashi and Yamagishi (1995, 1996) assumed that 
an actor compares her own behavior to the recipient’s behavior and de- 
cides what to do to the recipient based on certain criterion. They called 
this decision-making mechanism “a sense of fairness.” Thus, more pre- 
cisely, an actor using the downward-OFT strategy (1) keeps giving re- 
sources to his recipients insofar as the recipient’s behavior pattern of giv- 


(1993) also admit this possibility, but they did not find a negative effect of group size 
on cooperation rate when they compared four-actor and eight-actor networks. The 
other reason is that it is necessary for each actor to know his designated recipient’s 
behavior in order to use the downward-TFT strategy. 
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Fic. 2.—Selective giving in pure-generalized exchange. The number of each 
arrow represents how much each actor gives to a recipient. This giving amount 


is completely determined by each actor’s giving gene. Each actor’s tolerance gene 
is assumed to be 0 in figure 2. 


ing meets the actor’s criterion of fairness, and (2) deserts the recipient if 
the recipient does not meet his criterion and selects a new recipient ran- 
domly. An advantage of this solution is that an actor adopting the down- 
ward-OFT strategy requires information only about his recipient’s behav- 
ior; therefore, the solution applies to a group of any size. However, it has 
one serious limitation. For pure-generalized exchange to emerge, the fair- 
ness criterion must be the same among all members of a group. In other 
words, a collective sense of fairness is necessary. 

In this article, I propose a new model that eases this limitation, based 
on the fairness-based selective-giving strategy. I define it as follows: (1) 
An actor adopting the fairness-based selective-giving strategy gives her 
resources to a recipient whom she selects. (2) The actor selects a recipient 
whose giving behavior satisfies her criterion based on information from 
the previous behaviors. (3) The criterion is determined by the sense of 
fairness of this actor comparing the giving amount of this actor and that 
of the potential recipients. 

This strategy has several features. First, it has the features of the unilat- 
eral conditional strategies. Because there is no direct exchange of resources 
in generalized exchange, any strategy must work unilaterally. There is no 
way for potential recipients to affect the giver’s outcome. 

Second, I assume that each actor has his own criterion of‘fairness and 
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determines to whom he gives based on this sense of fairness. What is called 
“fairness” here has several characteristics. First, it refers to the comparison 
between how much the potential recipients give and how much the giver 
gives. In other words, it is the giver’s evaluation of the ratio between how 
much the potential recipients receive from the giver (i.e., output) and how 
much the potential recipients give to others (i.e., input). In this sense, this 
is the same as what has been proposed in various fairness/equity/distribu- 
tive justice theories in social psychology (e.g., Adams 1965; Homans 1974; 
Walster, Walster, and Berscheid 1978). All of them are concerned with 
the ratio of input and output. However, there is a big difference as well. 
While fairness involves the concern for ego’s outcome in the fairness/ 
equity/distributive justice research and mathematical models of justice 
in sociology (e.g., Jasso 1980; Markovsky 1985), in this pure-generalized 
exchange setting, “fairness” has nothing to do with ego’s outcome. Each 
actor chooses a recipient based on his sense of fairness. Each actor can 
either give to a very generous actor or a very stingy actor. However, this 
choice of recipient makes no difference to the amount the giver receives, 
because there is no way for the recipient to affect the giver’s outcome. 
Although a sense of “fairness” that is unrelated to one’s own outcome 
seems strange at first sight, we certainly have this sense of “fairness.” We 
like to help those who help others more than those who do not help others. 
If you encounter a car accident involving two injured people trapped in 
the cars, one who has worked hard to make the community better and 
the other who has not participated in any community activities, which 
person would you try to help first? Probably most people would help the 
first person first. The literature on helping/prosocial behavior has shown 
that whether the recipient deserves the help or not has an impact on 
helping (see, e.g., Batson [1987] and Piliavin and Charng [1990] for the 
review). 

Third, because I assume that there can be a variety of standards of 
fairness in one society, this assumption is different from assuming that 
fairness is a collective norm (e.g., “univocal norm” in Ekeh [1974]). The 
criterion is not determined collectively by the society as a whole but by 
each individual. A recipient who is considered to be fair by one actor may 
be considered unfair by another actor 19 

Fourth, an actor adopting this strategy punishes stingy actors (e.g., non- 
givers), not by imposing negative sanctions, but by not giving. Each 
actor’s criterion of fairness determines who is stingy and who is not. This 


10 As one of the reviewers pointed out, this formulation still imposes a uniform norm 
of fairness because everyone has some criteria and everyone has the idea that giving 
more is better. The point I am making here is that everyone does not have the same 
criterion of fairness, although everyone does have, more or less, a sense of fairness. 
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characteristic has an important theoretical implication. As I discussed 
above, one of the main solutions to the free rider problem is to impose a 
penalty on defectors or to give a reward to cooperators. These are called 
selective incentives (Olson 1965). However, this solution implies that there 
is an agency to administer selective incentives. Thus, this solution intro- 
duces another problem: Who pays the cost of creating such an agency, 
and who pays the cost of sanctioning? Whether either a positive sanction 
(reward) or negative sanction (penalty) is administered by a central au- 
thority or by individuals, it produces another dilemma, called a “second 
order dilemma” (e.g., Heckathorn 1988, 1989; Oliver 1980; Yamagishi 
1986a, 1986b). However, an actor adopting the fairness-based selective- 
giving strategy does not have to pay any cost to desert stingy others. She 
can simply choose another actor who gives much more. Thus, it does not 
produce a second-order dilemma." This is the most important feature of 
the “selective play paradigm” where players are endowed with options for 
leaving the current relation and forming a new relation (e.g., Orbell and 
Dawes 1991; Hayashi and Yamagishi 1998; Yamagishi and Hayashi 
1996). Recent studies have shown the effectiveness of this new paradigm 
(e.g., Orbell and Dawes 1991, 1993; Schuessler 1989; Yamagishi, Hayashi, 
and Jin 1994; Vanberg and Congleton 1992; see also Yamagishi and Hay- 
ashi [1996] and Hayashi and Yamagishi [1998] for more elaborated discus- 
sions on selective play). Moreover, because this sanctioning reduces the 
target’s profit only, it does not produce a domino effect, or a “conflict 
spiral” (Lawler 1986). Therefore, not giving is the ideal sanction. Based 
on this theoretical argument, I assume that sanctioning by not giving 
would also be effective in this new model. 

Finally, in applying this model, I assume that each actor knows all of 
the others’ behaviors. This assumption means that this new model can 
explain generalized exchange only in a group in which everybody knows 
everybody else. It cannot really explain other types of generalized ex- 
change, such as helping a stranded driver on a mountain road when the 
driver is a stranger. I will return to this point in the second simulation 
and try to loosen this restriction as much as possible. 


COMPUTER SIMULATIONS 
Evolutionary Simulation 


In this study, several computer simulations were conducted. These are 
“evolutionary” simulations, and the basic structure of these simulations is 


1 When there is certain cost to withdrawing resources from the current recipient and 
seeking a new recipient, sanctioning by not giving produces a second-order dilemma. 
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based on Axelrod (1986). An evolutionary approach is based on the princi- 
ple that what works well for an actor is more likely to be used again, 
while what turns out poorly is more likely to be discarded. Axelrod (1986) 
argued that there could be several different interpretations of this princi- 
ple. One is a purely biological mechanism that the more effective individu- 
als are more likely to survive and reproduce. The second is the principle 
of reinforcement in learning theory that the actors learn by trial and error, 
keeping effective strategies and altering ones that turn out poorly.” In 
this article, I adopt technical terms of the first interpretation Ge, gene, 
natural selection, generation, and mutation) because it is the easiest way 
to illustrate the content of the simulations based on this evolutionary ap- 
proach. However, these terms do not have substantive theoretical mean- 
ing in this article; I use them only as tools to explain evolutionary simula- 
tion. 

In this study, I created an imaginary society in a computer that consists 
of members who have “gene(s)” whose values determine certain behaviors 
of their bearers. I then examine how this society evolves (e.g., how the 
values of giving genes in a society change) over generations. The result 
of evolution is represented by the distribution of the value of gene(s) in a 
society. The actors who are the members of a society in the final generation 
are the actors who have gene(s) that have received relatively higher profit. 
The actors who received lower profit cannot survive, and their gene(s) 
disappear. The purpose of this simulation is to make clear logically which 
value of gene(s) brings the maximum profit to each actor in a certain situa- 
tion.” 


Basic Flowchart 


One simulation consists of many replications, one replication consists of 
many generations, and one generation consists of several trials. In each 
trial, the computer gives each actor 10 points. Each actor has two genes, 
and each decides how much and to whom to give her resources. 

In the first generation of each replication, each actor’s two genes, a 
giving gene and a tolerance gene, are determined randomly. The giving 
gene determines how much an actor gives to his recipient. The tolerance 
gene determines his potential recipients. In this simulation, each actor 
gives to only one recipient. The giving gene varies from 0 to 10 points. It 
determines how much an actor gives to a recipient. The actor whose giving 


DA third one is purposive learning in that the actors observe each other, and those 
with poor performance tend to imitate the strategies of those they see doing better. 


D This simulation is not a substitute for an experiment; instead, it is a substitute for 
a mathematical analysis. 
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gene is O gives nothing to his recipient in each trial. The actor whose 
giving gene is 10 gives all of the resources from the computer. The amount 
of the resources that each actor saves in each trial is added to his total 
profit in the generation. Thus, the higher the giving gene is, the more an 
actor loses. However, the amount of the resources that each actor receives 
from someone else is doubled and added to his total profit.* Because re- 
source giving is unilateral, for each actor there is no guarantee of receiving 
resources from someone else. 

Each actor adopts the fairness-based selective-giving strategy and se- 
lects a recipient based on her own criterion. This criterion, M, is based 
on the sense of fairness of each actor and is determined by the giving gene 
and the tolerance gene: 


M = an actor’s giving gene X the actor’s tolerance gene. 


This tolerance gene is introduced here to make the criterion of fairness 
variable across actors. If two people who have the same value of the giving 
gene choose the recipient based on the same criterion of fairness, it means 
that we have a uniform norm of fairness. However, because of the toler- 
ance gene, these two people may still behave differently. For example, let 
us suppose that a person has a high giving gene. In the extreme case such 
as a saint, she would also have a high tolerance gene. She would give a 
lot and would not discriminate between generous people and stingy people 
as recipients. However, most people who are generous would prefer to 
give to other generous people. And, who is generous and who is not from 
the viewpoint of the giver is determined by the combination of these genes. 
For example, a very discriminating giver might feel that only those who 
give more than twice of this giver’s giving amount are generous and de- 
served to receive resources from him. An undiscriminating giver Oe, 
closer to a saint) might feel that all the people who give more than half 
of her giving amount are generous and deserve to be given to by her. 

Because this simulation assumes perfect information, each actor knows 
how many points all of the other actors gave to someone else in the previ- 
ous trial. Each actor makes a list of actors who gave an amount equal to 
or more than his criterion. Then, each actor randomly chooses only one 
recipient from the list. If there is no one who gave more than M in the 
previous trial, the actor seeks “the second best,” choosing the actor who 
gave the maximum (but still below M) points in the group in the last trial 


D Following the standard practice in social dilemmas research, I assume that the value 
of resources received is twice as high as that of one’s own resources. However, how 
many times the value of the given resources to the recipient would not have a big 
impact on the result, as long as the multiplying factor is larger than 1, which is the 
necessary condition for social exchange (Takagi 1996). 
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as a recipient. If the maximum actors are more than 1 in this case, this 
giver chooses a recipient randomly. 

Let me demonstrate how this works in figure 2. In order to simplify 
this demonstration, assume that the tolerance genes of all of the actors in 
figure 2 are’ 1.0 (but in the actual simulations, it varies). First, let us con- 
sider A. The value of A’s giving gene is 10, and the value of A’s tolerance 
gene is 1.0. Therefore, M is 10 for A. Because none of the others satisfies 
M in figure 2, A must choose the second best. F and D, who give 8 points 
each, are the second best. Of the two, A randomly chooses F as his recipi- 
ent. Next, consider D. The actors who satisfy D’s criterion are A and F, 
and D selects A as a recipient in this trial. Similarly, the actors who satisfy 
C’s criterion are A, B, D, and F, and C selects B in this figure. However, 
unfortunately, C receives points from no one in this trial. The only poten- 
tial giver to C is E, because E is the only actor who gives less than C. 
However, E gives to F in this trial. 

One generation consists of 10 trials. After the tenth trial, “natural selec- 
tion” and “mutation” determine the members of a society in the next gener- 
ation. In natural selection, each actor’s cumulative profit in the generation 
is compared to others’ total profit. An actor whose performance was poor 
is replaced by an actor whose performance was successful." After that, 
mutation changes the value of each actor’s genes by a small probability. 


Simulation 1 


To see whether generalized exchange can emerge in a society that consists 
of various members is the purpose of this first simulation. Table 1 shows 
the parameters. In this simulation, there is no independent variable. The 
dependent variable is the mean of the giving gene of each group in the 
final 10 generations. I conducted two sets of simulations. In simulation 
1-1, the initial value of the giving gene was determined randomly. How- 
ever, even if pure-generalized exchange could emerge in this simulation, 
this might not be enough to conclude that it can emerge in various societ- 
ies. In the first generation, there are some members whose giving genes 
are high. Therefore, the emergence of generalized exchange (if possible) 
might be the effect of preexisting altruistic actors Oe, the actors whose 
giving genes are high). To eliminate this possibility, I conducted the sec- 
ond set of simulations. In simulation 1-2, all giving genes are initially set 


15 The actors whose cumulative profits were less than the criterion (i.e., average profit 
in the group-standard deviation) leave no offspring. The actors whose cumulative 
profits were more than the criterion leave two offspring. The actors whose cumulative 
profits were close to the average leave one offspring. For simplicity, I adjusted the 
group size to be constant. 
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TABLE 1 


PARAMETERS OF SIMULATION I 








Parameter Names Values 





LOUD EE d si 20 
Number of replications .......ss..000.20.. — 50 
Number of generations ......sss.o.... 1,000 
Number of trials per generation ..............ss0 10 






Number of resources that each actor is given in each trial ..... . 10 

Value of resources that each actor receives from others .......... ss 2 

Giving EE from 0 to 10 
Tolerance: gene nonien e a a A ea at from .1 to 2.0 
Mutation rate: gene EE a area ACAN a .05 (5%) 





to 0. This means that no actor gives to anybody in the first generation. 
The initial value of the tolerance gene was determined randomly in both 
simulations. 

To obtain my measure of the dependent variable, generalized exchange, 
I first calculated the mean of the giving gene among the group in the last 
10 trials, and I then calculated the mean of 50 replications as the mean 
of each condition. The results are very clear. The level of generalized ex- 
change during the last 10 trials was 9.30 in simulation 1—1, and 9.47 in 
simulation 1-2. Standard deviations were 1.25 and 0.65, respectively. 
Thus, there is no substantial difference between the results of these two 
sets of simulations. Pure-generalized exchange emerged from a society 
with no altruists, that is, a society in which no one gave to anyone initially. 
The mean of the tolerance gene during the last 10 trials was 1.00 in both 
simulations. Standard deviations were 0.22 and 0.27, respectively. Al- 
though the value of the tolerance gene varied across members, generalized 
exchange nonetheless emerged. 

Figure 3 shows one example of the history of evolution. This graph 
shows that generalized exchange is robust. Although the average giving 
gene declined several times, it soon recovered. This means that a mutant 
whose giving gene is more than 1 can get more profit than others whose 
giving genes are 0.'° Therefore, generalized exchange can emerge even 
among egoists. In contrast, the mean of the tolerance gene fluctuated. Un- 
der the parameters of this simulation, the value of the tolerance gene does 


Tf only one mutant, whose giving gene is more than 0, emerges in a society where 
no one gives to anyone, he cannot profit. This mutant simply loses his resources. How- 
ever, when more than one mutant is born in the same generation, these mutants might 
survive and eventually dominate others whose giving genes are 0. 
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not affect an actor’s own total profit. Only the giving gene affects her 
profit. Therefore, this fluctuation should be random, and it was produced 
by mutation. Even with this fluctuation, pure-generalized exchange 
emerged. Therefore, the emergence of generalized exchange does not re- 
quire a sense of fairness as a collective norm. 


Simulation 2 


The results of simulation 1 show that the emergence of generalized ex- 
change is easier than had been expected. It does not require central author- 
ity, altruism, nor collective norms. However, the new model in this article 
requires another major assumption: perfect information. The new model 
can apply only in situations in which everybody knows everybody else. 
As long as this assumption exists, the emergence of generalized exchange 
remains possible only in limited situations. Therefore, in this second simu- 
lation, I loosen this assumption. 

In natural settings, people are embedded in social networks, such as 
family, school, company, organization, and so forth. People interact with 
the other members of these networks more frequently than with those 
who are outside the networks (e.g., Grannis 1998; Marsden and Laumann 
1984; Wellman and Berkowitz 1988). Therefore, a reasonable assumption 
is that each member of a society does not know all of the other members 
of a society but knows only other members of the networks that are sig- 
nificant to himself. In other words, perfect information may not hold true 
in an entire society but may hold true in these significant networks. How- 
ever, even in this situation, it is anticipated that pure-generalized ex- 
change can emerge. Based on simulation 1, I anticipated that generalized 
exchange can emerge first in a local small group. Because it is plausible 
that a large society consists of many small groups or networks, and they 
overlap to some extent, it is possible that generalized exchange then 
spreads beyond the specific group or network. 

To test this prediction, I conducted a second series of simulations. The 
purpose of this simulation is to see whether generalized exchange can 
emerge even in a society in which each member knows only a part of the 
society. This simulation is also based on the evolutionary approach. To 
operationalize a large society that consists of many small local groups, I 
used the territorial system (Axelrod 1984). In this situation, each actor is 
embedded in a two-dimensional space and interacts only with his spatial 
neighbors. Although there are several other ways to represent a society 
in which each member knows only a part of it, I used the territorial system 
because it is the simplest way. According to Axelrod (1984), territories can 
be thought of in two ways. One way is in terms of geography and physical 
space. Each house or each country is located on the surface of the earth. 
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91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 100 


Fic. 4.—Territorial system. The number of each cell represents the number of 
each actor. 


The other is in terms of an abstract space of characteristics. For example, 
people interact with relatively similar others more frequently than with 
relatively dissimilar others. The mechanism of spreading of successful 
strategies can occur in two ways, too. One is imitation, and the other is 
colonization. If the neighbor is doing well, the behavior of the neighbor 
can be imitated. Or, the location of a less successful actor can be taken 
over by an offspring of a more successful neighbor. But whether spreading 
occurs by imitation or colonization, the idea of a territorial system is the 
same: neighbors interact with each other, and the most successful actors 
spread to bordering locations. 

In this simulation, a society consists of 100 actors. Each actor is embed- 
ded in a two-dimensional space. Figure 4 shows an example. Each actor 
knows only eight adjoining actors around herself.” For example, actor 5 5 


Figure 4 is considered to be a square. In other words, the number of actors that 
peripheral actors know is less than the number that central actors know. For example, 
actor 1 knows only actors 2, 11, and 12. Although the territorial system in Axelrod 
(1984) is a surface of a sphere, in order to guarantee that everyone has exactly the 
same number of neighbors, I decided to use a square for simplicity. Replicating this 
50 times should be sufficient to cancel out the effect of peripheral actors. 
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TABLE 2 


PARAMETERS OF SIMULATION 2 








Parameter Names Values 





GEE OUP SIZE REEE ESAE E TEETE EEEE EEES EASE E eben 100 
Number of replications ee 50 









Number of generations- EENS 200 

Number of trials per generation EE Ze deen 10 

Number of resources that each actor is given in each trial wu... 10 

Value of resources that each actor receives from others ......c.ccsssssssesseessese 2 
ET from 0 to 10 
KEE from .1 to 2.0 
Miuttation rate aere Ee DI (1%) 





knows only actors 44, 45, 46, 54, 56, 64, 65, and 66. She does not know 
the other actors, such as actor 43. It means that each actor belongs to a 
small group of nine members from each actor’s point of view. In this small 
local group, each actor does the same thing as in simulation 1. Table 2 
shows the parameters. However, there is one difference between the algo- 
rithm of simulation 1 and that of simulation 2. In simulation 1, the crite- 
rion of “natural selection” is the mean and SD of total profit for the entire 
group. An actor whose total profit is large can have more “children” than 
low performers in each generation. However, in simulation 2, if one actor 
has any neighbor whose total profit was higher than his own profit, this 
actor learns the strategy of the most successful of them regardless of the 
mean or SD of the entire society. Figure 5 shows an illustrative example 
based on colonization. For simplicity, I assume no mutation occurred from 
generation ¢ to generation ¢ + 1 (but in the actual simulations, it occurs). 
For example, actor (9, 9), whose giving gene is 5 and whose total profit 
is 146 points, was taken over by actor (8, 9), whose giving gene is 7 and 
whose total profit is 334 points. This actor (8, 9) in generation ¢ also colo- 
nized actor (9, 8) and actor (9, 10). However, this actor was taken over 
by actor (7, 9) whose total profit was 368 points. 

In simulation 2, there is no independent variable. The initial value of 
the giving gene was set to 0. The initial value of the tolerance gene was 
determined randomly. The result is striking: The mean of the giving gene 
during the last 10 trials was 9.47, and SD was 1.77. Since the maximum 
potential value is 10.0, a mean of 9.47 implies that almost perfect general- 
ized exchange emerged. There were only two replications in which the 
mean of the giving gene was under 9.5. Figure 6 shows an example of the 
history of the society in one replication. This figure shows that generalized 
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0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(100) (116) (108) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(100) (60) (108) (100) + (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


(100) oan (116) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 1 7 0 0 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (90) (68) (100) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 7 7 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (102) (258) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 4 7 7 7 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (236) (868) (240) 
0 0 0 0 0 4 4 7 H 7 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) en oe (320) (334) (140 
0 0 0 0 0 4 4 4 5 5 
(100) om (118) (106) (100) (148) (108) ep (146) (130) 
0 0 3 0 0 4 4 4 5 5 


(100) (118) (70) (106) (100) (76) (116) (68) (124) (80) 


0 
(11 oe oe (108) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
oe ue ue (108) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100 (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
man oan oan oe oam (100 (100 (100) (100 (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 o 0 0 0 0 
oan oan oan oe (om ao% 00) ` Oom ` (100) (100) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 i 7 7 7 
(132) oan oan (16 Om (100 (102) (258) (258) (258) 
0 0 0 0 0 0 7 7 7 7 
(100) (aoo) Goo oam (100) (100) (36) (868) (368) (368) 
0 0 0 0 0 4 7 7 7 7 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100 oe (320) (368) (368) (368) 
0 0 0 0 4 4 7 7 7 7 
(112) (118) (118) (118) (148) (148) (320) (368) (368) (868) 
0 0 0 0 4 4 7 7 7 7 
(118) op (118) op (148) (148) (320) (834) (834) 334) 
0 0 0 0 4 4 4 5 5 5 


(118) (118) (118) (118) (148) (148) (148) (146) (146) (146) 


Fic. 5.—An example of colonization. The top table shows the situation at gener- 
ation ¢, and the bottom table shows the situation at generation ¢ + 1. The numbers 
outside the parentheses represent the value of the giving gene. The number inside 
the parentheses represent the total profit. 


exchange is very stable and never declines. This implies that the situation 
in which everyone has a high level of the giving gene is an equilibrium. 
Again, the mean of the tolerance gene fluctuates as expected. There seems 
to be no equilibrium point. From these results, we can conclude that pure- 
generalized exchange can emerge even in a society in which each member 
has information only about her neighbors. Therefore, the assumption of 
perfect information in the new model is successfully loosened. 
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DISCUSSION 


Generalized exchange has been explained by altruism (e.g., Sahlins 1972; 
Nye 1979) or collective norms (e.g., Ekeh 1974; Lévi-Strauss 1949). How- 
ever, if we assume that actors are self-interested, the emergence of general- 
ized exchange, characterized by unilateral resource giving, has posed a 
puzzle because of the possibility of free riding. Thus, we need to solve 
the social dilemma problem that is involved in a generalized exchange 
situation. One of the main solutions for the free rider problem is selective 
incentives (Olson 1965), but that introduces another issue: the second- 
order free rider problem (Oliver 1980; Yamagishi 1986a, 19860). Previous 
studies that adopt the social exchange/rational choice perspective have 
solved these problems by imposing a particular social structure (i.e., net- 
work-generalized exchange; e.g., Boyd and Richerson 1989; Yamagishi 
and Cook 1993). However, this solution has its own weakness and limita- 
tion. This study also adopted the social exchange/rational choice approach 
and tried to impose particular social structures as little as possible. 

In order to pursue this goal, this study proposed a new model that can 
solve the free rider problem that exists in generalized exchange. I first 
identified a new situation, pure-generalized exchange, in which each actor 
gives resources to the recipient(s) of her choice. Second, I proposed a new 
strategy, the fairness-based selective-giving strategy, in which actors se- 
lect recipients whose behaviors satisfy their own criteria of fairness. The 
main argument was that this fairness-based selective-giving strategy 
would make pure-generalized exchange possible. 

To show that this normative and theoretical argument can hold, I con- 
ducted two evolutionary simulations. The results of simulation 1 showed 
that pure-generalized exchange can emerge very easily, even in a society 
in which no one gives to anyone else initially Ge, a society of egoists). 
They also showed that pure-generalized exchange can emerge even in a 
society in which members have different standards of fairness. Therefore, 
altruism and a collective sense of fairness are no longer required. How- 
ever, in simulation 1, this solution required another strong assumption, 
the assumption of perfect information. In order to select the recipients, 
each actor must know every other actor’s behavior. 

To loosen this assumption as much as possible, I conducted simulation 
2. Using the territorial system, simulation 2 created societies where mem- 
bers had information only about their immediate neighbors. The results 
again supported the theoretical argument. Even in this situation, pure- 
generalized exchange could emerge by virtue of the fairness-based selec- 
tive-giving strategy. 

In sum, the results of these simulations show that we can explain the 
emergence of pure-generalized exchange even if we do not assume pre- 
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existing altruistic motivation or norm of reciprocity, provided that each 
individual has a sense of fairness."* 

Because I assume self-interested actors, it might be possible to interpret 
the results of the simulations as showing that actors intentionally give 
their resources unilaterally in order to increase their own profits. This 
interpretation corresponds to the forward-looking rationality that typical 
rational choice theory adopts. However, there is another reasonable inter- 
pretation. Based on the logic of learning theory and evolutionary biology, 
it is possible that actors come to give their resources unilaterally because 
unilateral resource giving brings profit (but not necessarily from the recipi- 
ent)—regardless of the actors’ intentions. This corresponds to backward- 
looking rationality. Because pure-generalized exchange is complex, and 
because there is no guarantee of quid pro quo, actors may not know the 
consequences of their behavior in advance. Thus, in a society in which 
pure-generalized exchange holds, actors who give their resources altruis- 
tically (i.e., not expecting future return) to others receive benefits. There- 
fore, the new model in this article may suggest a foundation for “altruism” 
Oe, certain behavioral patterns that encourage people to believe that an 
actor might be an altruistic person, but not altruistic motivation per se).” 
In English, there are several interesting proverbs, such as “Charity iaa 
good investment,” or “He who gives to another bestows on himself.” Simi- 
lar proverbs exist across the world. They might represent the truth. The 
computer simulation, of course, is silent on the question of which motiva- 
tion (i.e., maximizing one’s outcome or altruism) is empirically true. What 
I have shown is that behaviors that look like altruism can emerge even 
if we do not assume altruism in the first place. 

However, this “altruism” is not altruism in a broad sense. Indeed, if 
this study could show a foundation for altruism, it would not be a founda- 
tion for “universal altruism,” but a foundation for “selective altruism” or 
“discriminating altruism” (Hardin 1982; Takagi 1994, 1996). Universal al- 
truism means no discrimination. A person adopting universal altruism 
gives resources to anybody, whether the recipient is a good person or a 


18 We can consider an alternative model that uses the principle of homophily; people 
give to those who are similar to themselves in level of giving, not to those who give 
less or to those who give more. This may work as well as fairness-based selective- 
giving strategy. This is certainly an interesting approach for the future research. One 
could also specify the conditions under which generalized exchange emerges. This is 
beyond the scope of this article; however, I can speculate several effects of the condi- 
tions on generalized exchange. I believe that the density of the network in simulation 
2 should have a positive effect on cooperation. The more eyes there are, the more 
likely cooperation is to be achieved. And, I believe that the size of groups does not 
matter in simulation 1. 


1 Takagi (1994, 1996) also suggested this implication. 
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killer. In contrast, selective altruism means that a person behaves altruis- 
tically to one kind of person but not to another kind. A person who adopts 
discriminating altruism selects a recipient based on certain criterion. The 
extreme case is kin selection in evolutionary biology. In this case, the selec- 
tion criterion is the number of common genes between the person and the 
target. What Hardin (1982) originally had in mind is altruism only to in- 
group members (e.g., cronyism, tribalism, and patriotism). In this case, 
the criterion might be race, ethnicity, or country. Although the context is 
different, the concept of the fairness-based selective-giving strategy fits 
that of discriminating altruism. In this case, the criterion is how a target 
behaves to others compared to how oneself behaves to others. I called this 
fairness in this article. Therefore, what this study may show is a founda- 
tion of selective altruism based on a type of fairness. This is parallel to 
what Axelrod (1984) showed. He showed that reciprocal altruism between 
dyads can emerge even if we assume self-interested actors. This article 
showed that selective altruism based on fairness among multiple actors 
can emerge even if we assume self-interested actors. 


Limits and Future Directions 


The new model that I proposed in this article can explain generalized 
exchange under much less restrictive conditions than those used in previ- 
ous research. However, it cannot explain all patterns of generalized ex- 
change. First, the fairness-based selective-giving strategy requires a cer- 
tain amount of information about potential recipients. Based on this 
information, an actor using fairness-based selective giving decides 
whether or not to give. Although this condition was loosened in simulation 
2, at the same time, the potential recipients of each actor were only his 
neighbors. Therefore, this model cannot explain unilateral resource giving 
to a complete stranger (eg, helping a stranded driver), although this 
model is appropriate for Ekeh’s (1974) example of witnessing a burglar. 

From this restriction, two future directions can be considered. First, it 
might be possible that generalized exchange emerges originally in a rela- 
tively small subgroup Ge, neighbors, friends, work-related acquain- 
tances, etc.) and then spreads throughout an entire society. The fact that 
cultural anthropologists have observed generalized exchange in primitive 
societies might suggest this possibility. In order to examine this possibility, 
either social network research (e.g., Granovetter 1973; Blau 1977; Mars- 
den 1987), which examines the internal structure of a society, or evolution- 
ary biology (e.g., Hamilton 1964), which examines altruism in kinship 
groups, would be useful. 

The second direction involves studies about behavior under uncer- 
tainty. Following the new model in this article, if an actor gives her re- 
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sources to a stranger, she should estimate whether this stranger typically 
gives much or little. Very recently, research studying the relationship be- 
tween social uncertainty and cognitive traits has begun. For example, 
Frank (1988) and Frank, Gilovich, and Regan (1993) argue that people 
can detect their partners’ intentions to some extent in a PD game. Also, 
this line of research has begun to use the approach of the signaling game 
from evolutionary biology (e.g., Macy and Skvoretz 1998). Orbell and 
Dawes (1991, 1993) argue for a “false consensus” effect, that is, a person 
who is cooperative estimates that others also would be cooperative. Recent 
development of the theories of trust by Yamagishi and his associates (e.g., 
Yamagishi and Yamagishi 1994; Yamagishi, Cook and Watabe 1998) ar- 
gue that people use their own general trust as a default to estimate others’ 
benevolence. Linking generalized exchange to these findings would be 
very fruitful. 

The other restriction of this study is the assumption of an individual 
sense of fairness. As I discussed above, the conception of fairness in this 
article is somewhat different from that used by previous fairness/justice 
researchers. Previous researchers have typically assumed a situation 
where fairness-based action directly affects one’s own outcome. Certainly, 
people have an egocentric bias of the fairness judgment (e.g., Messe, 
Hymes, and MacCoun 1986; Messick and Sentis 1979). However, the 
sense of fairness in this article does not affect one’s outcome. Having this 
sense of fairness does not fit either the perspective of forward-looking ra- 
tionality that is typically assumed in rational choice and game theory or 
perspective of the backward-looking rationality that is typically assumed 
in social exchange theory, learning theory, and evolutionary theory (Heath 
1976; Macy 1993a). Having a sense of fairness is not beneficial to the actor. 
As I argued above, it is true that the fairness-based selective-giving strat- 
egy can fit both perspectives, but the sense of fairness itself does not. How- 
ever, having this sense of fairness does not contradict the rationality prin- 
ciples, either, because having it does not give any disadvantage to the 
actors. More technically, each person’s profit is determined by the giving 
gene, not by the tolerance gene. As long as persons give to someone else, 
they are likely to be targets of giving by others, whether they are selective 
or not. That is why the mean of the tolerance gene fluctuated around 1.00. 
Therefore, this study does not show a foundation for fairness, although 
it would have been better if it could. Thus, I leave this as an assumption: 
a certain level of fairness within a society is a necessary condition for the 
emergence of generalized exchange, although the fairness criterion of each 
individual can be different. At this point, I can only suggest that there 
might be an interdependency between a tendency to give and fairness. 
One preliminary experimental study of generalized exchange showed that 
there is a positive correlation between the amount of giving and the con- 
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cern with fairness (Takahashi and Yamagishi 1999). In other words, em- 
pirically, generous givers are more selective (choosy) than stingy givers. 
Clearly future research on the origin of the sense of fairness is needed. 
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Economic Transformation and Income 
Inequality in Urban China: Evidence 
from Panel Data! 
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Using panel.data of 4,730 urban residents drawn from 20 cities in 
China, this article examines changes in income determinants be- 
tween the prereform and reform eras. To guide this empirical study, 
a conceptual model is developed that emphasizes the coevolution of 
politics and markets to synthesize theoretical ideas in the recent de- 
bate on the transformation of state socialist societies. The findings 
show significant changes in returns to education and in the rise of 
private/hybrid firms in the reform era. There is also strong evidence 
of institutional persistence in returns to positional power and in the 
organizational hierarchy. These findings reveal multifaceted pro- 
cesses of transformation that call for more sophisticated theoretical 
models and in-depth institutional analyses. 


INTRODUCTION 


An ongoing debate in recent studies of the transformation of state socialist 
societies centers on how to explain (and predict) the processes and mecha- 
nisms of large-scale social changes and their implications for the social 
stratification order in these societies (see Symposium on Market Transi- 
tion in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 101, no. 4). On the one hand, 
Victor Nee’s market transition theory (1989, 1991, 1996) emphasizes the 
role of emerging markets that compete with and undermine state socialist 
redistributive economy and alter the stratification order. On the other 
hand, other scholars emphasize various aspects of the political economy 
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of transformation in which existing political and economic institutions 
mold emerging economic institutions. 

The main issues under debate are closely related to long-standing socio- 
logical interests in explaining social changes and processes of social strati- 
fication. They also reflect sociologists’ renewed interests in the role of so- 
cial and political institutions in economic activities and how social 
institutions persist and change. It is not surprising that comparative soci- 
ologists have embraced the opportunity and that a large number of studies 
appeared in major sociological journals addressing these issues (Bian and 
Logan 1996; Gerber and Hout 1998; Guthrie 1997; Peng 1992; Rona-Tas 
1994; Stark 1996; Walder 1995a, 1995); Xie and Hannum 1996; Zhou, 
Tuma, and Moen 1997). 

But empirical evidence is far from consistent and conclusive in adjudi- 
cating between competing theoretical hypotheses. The state of the field is 
partly dictated by the complexities and transitional characteristics of the 
transformation processes that evolve over time. From a researcher’s point 
of view, however, these unsettling issues also reflect weaknesses in re- 
search design, data quality, and conceptual framework. 

The accumulation of knowledge particularly suffers from a lack of con- 
sensus on the operationalization of key concepts. For instance, the “cadre” 
status has been used as an indicator of the key concept of “positional 
power” in state socialist redistribution. But it was measured differently 
in different studies, even in similar urban or rural settings. As Parish and 
Michelson (1996) showed, different operationalizations of the “cadre” sta- 
tus may lead to very different conclusions about the role of positional 
power, even when analyzing the same data set. 

Although assessment of changes over time has been the main focus of 
research, almost all studies have used cross-sectional research designs. 
Such a design facilitates particular research purposes in comparing in- 
terregion or intergroup differences, but they are inadequate for studying 
changes over time. In addition, a cross-sectional research design is ill 
equipped to deal with unobserved individual attributes that may con- 
found several key theoretical issues. For instance, the latent attributes of 
individual ability may affect an individual’s educational level and occupa- 
tional status, as well as his or her party membership. 

Substantively, the debate in part stems from different emphases given 
to different processes of social changes. Like any large-scale social 
changes, the transformation of state socialism involves multifaceted pro- 
cesses, in which the expansion of markets is one, albeit a very important 
one, of many. Such transformations inevitably produce a variety of pat- 
terns of changes that defies a single theoretical logic. In this light, there 
is room for a theoretical synthesis (Szelényi and Kostello 1996). 

In this study, I take a step to address these issues. I propose a conceptual 
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model that emphasizes the interplay between politics and markets as a 
coevolutionary process and advocates a focus on the processes of institu- 
tional change that provides a basis for a theoretical synthesis among com- 
peting arguments. My analytical focus is on a confirmatory study based 
on the multiple processes identified in the literature, reinterpreted in light 
of the proposed model. I report an analysis of changes in income determi- 
nants based on a panel data of 4,730 urban residents drawn from 20 Chi- 
nese cities, whose income information was collected retrospectively for 
selected years between 1955 and 1994. My focus on urban China, where 
China’s redistributive economy has reached its most elaborate form, pro- 
vides a more appropriate examination of the changes in state socialist 
redistribution. The use of panel data allows one to assess changes over 
time in a more satisfactory way and helps alleviate some potential prob- 
lems in measurements of key concepts. 

A caveat is in order. Income is but one indicator of economic benefits 
associated with positions. Recently, scholars (Oberschall 1996; Walder 
1992; Zhou et al. 1997) called attention to the importance of latent and 
nonmonetary resources distributed through workplaces and other chan- 
nels. I focus on income determinants for two reasons: First, income distri- 
bution is sensitive to changes in economic institutions, and a study of 
income determinants can detect the most salient changes in the transfor- 
mation processes. Second, most empirical studies thus far have examined 
patterns of income inequality. My study addresses the same set of empiri- 
cal questions and can be directly compared with previous studies in the 
literature. 


EXPLAINING INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN CHINA: 
THEORETICAL ISSUES 


The Theoretical Debate 


Based on a series of studies of income inequality in rural China, Nee’s 
market transition theory (1989, 1991, 1992, 1996) was one of the earliest 
attempts to theorize about sources of social changes in transitions from 
state socialism and their implications for changes in the social stratifica- 
tion order. Nee’s bold theoretical statements and insistent defense of his 
positions have stimulated active research and debates on both alternative 
theoretical explanations and empirical assessments of the competing theo- 
retical arguments. 

Central to market transition theory is its emphasis on the importance 
of emerging market economies. In Nee’s view, markets and state socialist 
redistribution represent two fundamentally different logics of resource al- 
location. The emergence of a market economy introduces new mecha- 
nisms of resource allocation that challenge and undermine state socialist 
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redistributive institutions. Nee’s earlier arguments (1989, 1991) predicted 
two fundamental changes: First, the emergence of a market economy al- 
ters the opportunity structure shaped by a redistributive economy. Sec- 
ond, changes in mechanisms of resource allocation lead to changes in so- 
cial stratification order. 

On the other hand, other scholars have developed several alternative, 
competing explanations. These explanations consist of several streams of 
arguments emphasizing the increasing role of local governments (Walder 
1995b), the persistence of political power (Bian and Logan 1996), the con- 
version of political power to economic resources (R6éna-Tas 1994), changes 
in “political markets” (Parish and Michelson 1996), institutional reconfig- 
uration (Stark 1996), and the institutional arrangements of work organiza- 
tions (Zhou et al. 1997). Although they differ in emphases, these arguments 
share the main disposition that the ongoing transformation processes and 
emerging economic institutions are circumscribed by and intertwined 
with existing political, economic, and social institutions. Thus, an explana- 
tion of the sources and directions of the transformation must take seriously 
existing institutional arrangements and explain how they interact with 
and shape emerging new institutions. 

A central issue in the debate is the role of institutions in theories of 
social changes. Nee’s focus is on new market institutions whose advance 
forges new interests and relentlessly pushes aside, if not dismantles, “old” 
economic and political institutions. On this account, he criticized his crit- 
ics as to “emphasize structural continuity with unreformed state socialism” 
and to focus “only on changing incentives for political actors in the state 
organizational hierarchy” (Nee 1996, pp. 914-15). Yet a similar critique 
can be made of market transition theory. Despite the claim to “incorporate 
the state as a potent causal force” (p. 916), Nee’s work has made little 
effort to consider how the interactions between existing political and eco- 
nomic institutions and emerging institutions affect patterns of social strati- 
fication. For instance, Nee (1996) advocated an institutional analysis of 
market transition in China, but the path of change he emphasized is a 
process in which “power—control over resources—shifts progressively 
from political disposition to market institutions” (p. 910). Nee’s arguments 
leave the impression that the entire outcomes of institutional changes can 
be explained by the advance of market economies, despite the resistance 
of “old” institutions. 

The second major difference is related to the role of agency and inter- 
ests. Nee emphasized the importance of new interests associated with 
emerging markets. As Nee (1996) argued: “Whereas opportunities for ad- 
vancement were previously centered solely on decisions made by the redis- 
tributive bureaucracy and within the economy controlled by it, markets 
open up alternative avenues for mobility through emergent entrepreneur- 
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ship and labor markets.” Along with these changes, “economic actors 
strive to institute new rules of competition and cooperation that serve 
their interests, both through informal arrangements and through formal 
institutional channels” (p. 910). 

In contrast, the emphases on existing social and political institutions 
have led other scholars to recognize the importance of incumbents and 
vested interests in the transformation processes. The prevalence of politi- 
cal authority, bureaucratic bargaining, and governmental intervention in 
risk and benefit sharing has been noted in several studies and commentar- 
ies (Bian and Logan 1996; Naughton 1995; Oberschall 1996; Oi 1992; Par- 
ish and Michelson 1996; Shirk 1993; Walder 1995), 1996). Thus, the in- 
cumbents may use their -positional power and privileged access to 
decision-making processes to influence state policies and governmental 
regulations in favor of their interests. Or they may be in an advantageous 
position to capitalize on opportunities and economic benefits, relative to 
other social groups. Therefore, their positional power and advantage may 
persist even when the role of market institutions increases.’ 


Coevolution between Politics and Markets: Sketch of a Conceptual ` 
Model 


As a basis for a theoretical synthesis, I propose a conceptual model that 
treats institutional changes as processes of coevolution between politics 
and markets. By “politics,” I refer to patterns of interest articulation in 
the political arena associated with both current and emerging political 
and economic institutions. By “markets,” I refer to the modes of resource 
allocation and economic transactions that take place through price sys- 
tems and involve “autonomous” economic agents. The interplay between 
politics and markets has been emphasized by several scholars (see Bian 
and Logan 1996; Guthrie 1997; Parish and Michelson 1996; Rona-Tas 
1994; Stark 1996; Walder 1996). I highlight some theoretical consider- 
ations along this line of reasoning. 

Using the proposed model, I intend to portray an image of intrinsic 


2 Nee’s work does recognize the role of the state, local corporatism, networks, and the 
persistence of political power (see also Nee and Lian 1994; Stark and Nee 1989). In 
my view, however, such a recognition has not altered his primary emphasis on the 
institutional logic of markets, as Nee put it: “According to market transition theory, 
the causes giving rise to a change in the mechanisms of stratification in reforming 
and postcommunist societies are linked inextricably to the expansion of market institu- 
tions” (Nee and Matthews 1996, p. 422). Indeed, if other alternative institutional logics 
were to be conceptualized to have a prominent role, Nee’s market transition theory 
would have lost much of its flavor and would have become indistinguishable from 
other approaches. 
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interconnectedness between politics and emerging markets in the course of 
institutional changes in China, where state-initiated reforms and emerging 
markets have been two major sources of economic transformation. Both 
interest politics and markets coevolve in interactions with each other: in 
some areas, they compete with and constrain each other; in other areas, 
they mutually reinforce each other; in still others, they adapt to and trans- 
form each other in the process. The central idea in the imagery is that 
neither one can be understood without a careful and substantive under- 
standing of the other. 

The premise of the proposed model is based on an insight from institu- 
tional theories in sociology and economics that politics and markets are 
not antithetical and that the state plays a critical role in setting up institu- 
tional rules within which markets operate (Campbell, Hollingsworth, and 
Lindberg 1991; Esping-Andersen 1990; Evans, Rueschemeyer, and Skoc- 
pol 1985; Fligstein and Mara-Drita 1996; Wade 1990). Two findings in 
this literature are especially relevant for my discussion here. First, the 
expansion of markets is not a self-evolving process. Rather, economic ac- 
tivities are embedded in and constrained by the social context and histori- 
cal path of change (Granovetter 1985; Hamilton and Biggart 1988). Sec- 
ond, in the coevolution of politics and markets, the state is an active actor, 
with its own interests and preferences. As a result, changes in economic 
institutions inevitably reflect a compromise between competing interests 
and institutions. I find myself in complete agreement with the view of 
new institutional economics that “the conception of economy is of an 
evolving, open system in historical time, subject to processes of cumula- 
tive causation—instead of approaches to theorizing that focus exclusively 
on mechanical equilibria” (Hodgson 1994, p. 69). 

What are the mechanisms that govern this coevolutionary process? 
Nee’s market transition theory best elaborated one such mechanism—the 
competition between existing and new economic institutions. The expan- 
sion of markets introduces new mechanisms of resource allocation and 
new ways of organizing economic activities. Redistributive economic in- 
stitutions, in contrast, rely on the political authorities and favorable regu- 
latory policies to hold on to their advantages in economic production and 
transactions. So long as market-induced economic activities outperform 
those of the current (redistributive) institutions, they tend to grow and 
increase their share in the national economy. In this sense, the emerging 
market economies compete with and undermine the state socialist redis- 
tributive economy. 

An equally important mechanism is interest politics in the political 
arena. Social and economic institutions are associated with organized in- 
terests. The course of any institutional change ultimately depends on how 
various interests play out in the political arena. In comparison with the 
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new interests associated with emerging markets (Nee 1996), the vested 
interests in current political and economic institutions have considerable 
advantage (1) in their access to political authorities and to the processes 
of policy making and implementation and (2) in their organizing capacity 
(bureaucratic politics) in protecting and advancing their interests (Shirk 
1993; Lieberthal and Lampton 1992). As Parish and Michelson (1996, p. 
1043) pointed out: “The type of market compromises that will be arrived 
at depends as much on bargaining in more participatory political systems 
as it does on some underlying economic dynamic.” 

This leads us to consider another mechanism—the central role of the 
state—in this coevolutionary process. Economic activities, including mar- 
kets, operate within the institutional rules set by political authorities. 
From the institutional logic of markets, it is conceivable that the competi- 
tive advantages of market-based institutions would force the state and 
state policies to evolve in favor of market institutions and the new inter- 
ests associated with these institutions. So long as the state has its own 
interests in economic growth and national wealth, the comparative insti- 
tutional advantages, according to this logic, would eventually give the 
“new interests” an upper hand in “capturing” the state. 

However, the state may have its own interests that are not necessarily 
in congruence with the economic agents in the marketplace. As North and 
Thomas (1973, p. 8) noted, “the fiscal needs of government may induce 
the protection of certain property rights which hinder rather than promote 
growth; therefore we have no guarantee that productive institutional ar- 
rangements will emerge.” Indeed, concerns about political stability, legiti- 
mation, and historical traditions have led to a variety of institutional rules 
that facilitate as well as constrain markets even in industrialized market 
economies. Given the historical role of the state in China, and the preva- 
lence of vested interests associated with existing institutions, there is no 
reason to doubt that the remaking of institutional rules in China’s eco- 
nomic transformations will be heavily influenced by the vested interests 
and the state’s own interests.’ 

Consequently, both markets and politics coevolve in response to each 
other. Given the constraints of institutional rules and the prevalence of 
political authorities, market activities take unique forms in China: private 
enterprises are disguised as “collective” firms; all kinds of economic agents 
cultivate relations with political authorities and engage in rent-seeking 
behavior (Parish and Michelson 1996); and economic transactions, even 


3 Even the dismantling of the redistributive state would not lead to a break with the 
past, and vested interests and “old” institutions are likely to continue to exert their 
influence, as is evident in the experience of other former state socialist societies (Stark 
1996; Rona-Tas 1994). 
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when they operate through the price system, are often brokered by politi- 
cal authorities (Boisot and Child 1996). These demands for and benefits 
from political authorities reinforce the latter’s role in economic life and 
foster emerging interests that promote the roles of both politics and mar- 
kets. In this sense, economic activities in the marketplace are molded by 
politics. On the other hand, the nonstate sector’s increasing contribution 
to state revenue provides positive feedback for the state to adopt policies 
to encourage market expansion; governmental agencies are gradually 
changed from redistributors to regulators; and state-owned firms, though 
constrained by political authorities, are being pushed into market compe- 
tition. In this process, both politics and markets have been transformed 
by each other. 

I want to point out that the specific processes or mechanisms outlined 
here have been proposed and elaborated by various scholars in the litera- 
ture. My intention is not to ignore the distinctive logics behind these theo- 
retical models or to create a false compromise among these arguments 
that are motivated by different theoretical assumptions. The proposed 
conceptual model, I hope, serves the purpose to highlight the interconnect- 
edness among these processes and to insist on understanding them in rela- 
tion to one another. 

How do we assess the outcomes of this coevolutionary process? An im- 
portant implication of the proposed model (as well as other models that 
emphasize one or another particular process) is that there is a large area 
of model indeterminacy with respect to its power of empirical predictions. 
For instance, in the processes of institutional change, the recognition of 
the presence of a market institution (e.g., contract, labor market) does not 
necessarily lead to any predictive power without a substantive under- 
standing of how it interacts with and is constrained by existing institu- 
tions. In this light, we can reduce model indeterminacy and improve the 
power of theory only by substantive institutional analyses of how these 
causal processes interact and exert their impacts in the specific institu- 
tional context, to which I now turn. 


Implications for Income Inequality: Hypotheses 


Empirically, the debate between market transition theory and those who 
emphasize the political economy of transformation has centered on the 
implications of their theoretical arguments for changes in the social strati- 
fication order. I now recast these theoretical arguments and their implica- 
tions for income inequality. Although my discussion recognizes the lineage 
of these theoretical ideas, my emphasis is on the processes they identified 
and the ways these processes interact with each other. I take the market 
processes emphasized in Nee’s market transition theory as my starting 
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point and then consider how other processes may constrain or intertwine 
with market processes, and their implications for patterns of income deter- 
minants.' 

Inequality between redistributors and producers.—Building on Szelé- 
nyi’s (1978) argument that inequalities “are expressions of the basic con- 
flict of state socialist societies, the conflict between the ‘immediate pro- 
ducer’ and the ‘redistributor’” (p. 77), Nee predicts that market 
transitions produce fundamental changes in income inequality among so- 
cial groups. As Nee put it (1996, p. 916), “the growth of market institutions 
Ge, labor markets, subcontracting arrangements, capital markets, and 
business groups) causes a decline in the significance of socialist redistribu- 
tive power even in the absence of fundamental change in the political 
order.” The empirical implication is that the advantage of “redistributors” 
in the acquisition of economic benefits declines relative to that of “produc- 
ers” in the reform era, compared with the prereform eg? 

To the extent that the emergence of markets creates new opportunities 
outside the redistributive system and entails principles of resource alloca- 
tion different from the redistributive economy, Nee’s proposition is a plau- 
sible one. However, one’s market position depends on access to opportuni- 
ties and resources, which, in the Chinese context, is significantly affected 
by the existing institutional arrangements of redistribution. Those with 
positional power have advantages in access to both resources and the mar- 
ket-induced opportunities, relative to other social groups: previous “redis- 
tributors” may now profit from economic arena in the role of “regulators” 
in market transactions or as parties of economic transactions (Bian and 
Logan 1996; Walder 1996). Moreover, the weakening of government inter- 
vention into firm-level decisions may have strengthened local authority’s 
power in gaining a larger share of the surplus in profit sharing on the 
shop floor. Thus, with the advance of markets, some “redistributors” may 
have lost their benefits, and some social groups may have gained their 
benefits. But, once we take into consideration these independent Gs 
cesses, it is likely that, on average, the advantage of “redistributors” 
the acquisition of economic benefits may not decline relative to that E 
“producers” in the reform era, compared with the prereform era. 

An important empirical issue is how to define “redistributors” and “pro- 


4 My emphasis here is less on adjudicating between competing theoretical arguments 
than on identifying competing processes and their interactions.. Given the state of 
conceptual and empirical work in the literature, attempts to adjudicate between com- 
peting theoretical arguments are premature and may not be productive to advancing 
our knowledge of the field. 

$ Because my research design focuses on comparing changes over time, the empirical 
implications in this section are formulated in the form of a comparison between the 
prereform and the reform eras. 
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ducers.” Nee recently advocated to define “administrative elites” as “redis- 
tributors” and defined “producers” to include, in addition to ordinary 
workers, “entrepreneurs, managers, and technicians” (1996, p. 916). In this 
study, I develop two alternative measures of cadre (administrator) status. 
The first one uses bureaucratic ranks of cadres promulgated by the central 
government. The second one distinguishes cadres in the public sector (gov- 
ernment and public organizations) from those in the economic sector (in 
enterprises). The higher a cadre’s bureaucratic rank, the closer he or she 
is to the redistributive authority than to market activities. Similarly, cad- 
res in the public sector are closer to the political authority than cadres 
in the economic sector. Therefore, the former is closer to the concept of 
“redistributors” and the latter to that of “managers.” I measure profession- 
als in a similar way to detect the possibility that economic benefits vary 
with their positions (professional ranks) or their closeness to markets (pub- 
lic versus economic sectors). 

Political versus human capital.—Institutional changes are reflected in 
changes in mechanisms of resource allocation. In a market economy where 
factors of production are allocated through competitive market transac- 
tions, it is argued that human capital plays an important role in determin- 
ing one’s economic rewards (Becker 1964). In contrast, it is often observed 
that the communist state rewards political loyalty more than competence. 
Following this logic, Nee (1989) argued that, as the political logic of redis- 
tribution is eroded by market mechanisms, returns to political capital de- 
clines and returns to human capital increase in the reform era, compared 
with the prereform era. 

Now consider other coexisting processes in allocating and rewarding 
political and human capital in the course of China’s economic transforma- 
tion. First, with regard to political capital, a direct implication can be 
drawn from the preceding discussion: so long as political authorities play 
a significant role in bureaucratic recruitment and promotions, persistent 
and significant returns to political status are logically plausible. 

Second, with respect to returns to human capital, one needs to consider 
multiple and competing processes of allocating human resources in urban 
China. Nee’s argument points to the rise of labor markets in allocating 
human capital as the source of increasing returns to education. But the 
state has been and is still actively involved in the allocation of human 
resources. Even in the reform era, a large proportion of individuals with 
high human capital (e.g., college education) entered the state sector, espe- 
cially in government and public organizations (Zhou, Tuma, and Moen 


°In the literature, it is conventional to use Communist Party membership as an indica- 
tor of political capital, and formal education and work experience as indicators of 
human capital. 
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1996, 1997). More importantly, since the early 1980s—before any substan- 
tive market reform took place in the urban areas—government policies 
have emphasized educational credential as one of the most important cri- 
teria in obtaining political and positional power (such as party member- 
ship and cadre promotion). In this light, the importance of educational 
credential may increase, even in the absence of market allocation of human 
resources.” 

The institutional arrangements of work organizations.—In state social- 
ist China, work organizations have been major institutions of redistribu- 
tion. An important contribution by scholars who study social stratification 
processes in China is the recognition and theoretical arguments about the 
centrality of work organizations in the socialist redistributive system (Bian 
1994; Lin and Bian 1991; Walder 1986, 1992; Whyte and Parish 1984; 
Zhou et al. 1996, 1997). These studies identified a hierarchical order 
among types of work organizations whose economic benefits vary system- 
atically with state policies and their property rights relationships to the 
state. Work organizations in the state sector (government agencies, public 
organizations, and state-owned firms) benefit more from redistribution 
and state policies than those in the semistate and nonstate sectors (collec- 
tive firms, hybrid, and private firms). 

How would the expansion of markets affect the institutional arrange- 
ments of work organizations? According to the logic of market transition 
theory (Nee 1992), one would argue that firms that are closer to market 
transactions are more likely to experience major changes in patterns of 
income determinants, relative to those organizations in the state sector. 
Because political control varies significantly across types of work organi- 
zations, those who are less controlled by the state are more likely to break 
away from the redistribution system. Thus, with the advance of market 
processes, we expect that organizational hierarchies associated with the 
redistributive economy would change, so would the distribution of eco- 
nomic resources associated with types of work organizations. That is, in 
the reform era, patterns of economic benefits associated with types of work 
organizations should favor those organizations (collective and hybrid/pri- 
vate firms) that are closer to market transactions and less controlled by 
the redistributive system. l 

However, there are important competing processes that countervail the 


’ There is no intrinsic principle of state socialist redistribution that dictates low returns 
to education. As Konrad and Szelényi (1979) pointed out, socialist planning systems 
also value education and knowledge and incorporate intellectuals into political elites. 
A recent comparative study of redistributive patterns in the USSR and China reveals 
that returns to education were considerably higher in the USSR than in China (Zhou 
and Suhomlinova 1999). 
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market-induced processes identified above. Work organizations in the 
state sector serve legitimation for the political order and the interests of 
the central authority (Walder 1986). Relative to the new interests emerging 
- from market expansion, the vested interests associated with existing insti- 
tutions are better organized and have better access to political authorities. 
Institution-based bureaucratic bargaining often leads to those policies and 
regulations that protect the vested interests associated with the state sector 
(Oberschall 1996; Parish and Michelson 1996; Zhou et al. 1997). Hence, 
these considerations point to state intervention in regulation or resource 
transfer in favor of those in the state sector, producing institutional persis- 
tence. In this view, the politics of vested interests embedded in existing 
institutions will lead to the persistence of income inequality based on ex- 
isting organizational hierarchies in the reform era. 


DATA 


The empirical analyses are based on life histories of a sample of 5,000 
residents drawn from 20 cities in China, which interviewers collected in 
` the summers of 1993 and 1994. We collected retrospective information on 
respondents’ locations in type of work organizations, occupations, and 
residential locations, as well as their education and political status (party 
membership) over time. 

We selected six provinces (Hebei, Heilongjiang, Gansu, Guangdong, 
Jiangsu, and Sichuan), each of which represents a conventional geo- 
graphic region in China. In each province, we chose the capital city to 
represent large cities (population over 1 million). We also randomly se- 
lected a medium-sized city (population between 200,000 and 1 million) 
and a small city (population under 200,000) based on the 1990 Yearbook 
of Chinese Cities (SSB 1990a). The sample size in each city was propor- 
tional to the population in that size of city in that province. We also in- 
cluded Beijing, China’s capital, and Shanghai, its largest industrial city. 
These 20 cities cover a variety of geographic locations and different types 
of urban economies. 

We chose a stratified random sample of each city’s residents. In China, 
a metropolitan city is composed of residential districts. Each district is 
composed of residential “streets,” and each residential street is organized 
into residential blocks (juweihui). We selected residential blocks in each 
city using a systematic sampling scheme. That is, we selected every Nth 
residential block based on the official residential statistics. We used an 
analogous sampling scheme to select households in each residential block. 
Finally, we randomly selected a member of the household between ages 
25 and 65 to be interviewed. 
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. We collected income information for the following years: 1955, 1960, 
1965, 1975, 1978, 1984, 1987, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994. Most of the 
selected years were associated with important historical events. For in- 
stance, 1960 was the year of a severe economic disaster, and 1965 was the 
year on the eve of the Cultural Revolution. We selected these years for 
several reasons. First, income distribution in years of historical signifi- 
cance helps us identify important characteristics of the redistributive sys- 
tem. Second, the salience of these years in one’s life experience may assist 
the respondent to recall information more accurately. 

The data yield an urban labor force sample whose composition varies 
over time. An individual enters my analyses when she enters the labor 
force and leaves the analyses when she exits from the labor force (eg. 
retires). I also exclude the income records for those in the rural labor force 
in a particular year, because incomes in rural and urban areas are not 
comparable. 

Recall errors are inevitable in retrospectively collected data, especially 
with respect to income. However, an advantage in collecting income infor- 
mation in China is that there were few wage changes in the prereform 
era. In the reform era, income changes were more frequent, but these ` 
events are more recent and easier to recall. To assess the quality of the 
income data, I conducted a comparison between the information collected 
in our sample and that based on official statistics over the years. Specifi- 
cally, I compared the average income of our sample base on respondents’ 
self reports in those selected years and the average income of our sample 
using official statistics of the average income in those provinces where the 
respondents were drawn.* Figure 1 displays the patterns between the two. 

As figure 1 indicates, between 1955 and 1975, average income in our 
data is close to that based on official statistics. The differences between 
the two increased after 1978, with the average income in our sample being 
higher than the official statistics. But these differences are not substantial 
relative to the income level in these specific years. More importantly, the 
differences between the sample and official statistics show a relatively 
stable, trend. I believe that the higher average income in our sample in 
recent years is mainly due to the fact that our sample has a larger propor- 
tion of residents from large cities (Beijing, Shanghai, and capital cities of 
the provinces). Average income levels in large cities are higher than other 
cities, especially in the reform era. The official statistic is based on the 
average income of the urban areas in an entire province, which should 


8 It is desirable to use more detailed information (e.g., age groups, city-level informa- 
tion) for such a comparison. Unfortunately, there is no systematic information over 
time in official statistics. 
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have lower average income. Thus, the source of the observed discrepan- 
cies can be captured by modeling city locations in statistical analysis. 

J conducted extensive data checking and deleted those records where 
the reported income was logically suspect. Cases with missing values in 
income or the covariates were excluded from the analyses. All in all, the 
number of deleted cases is relatively small (about 5%). The actual number 
of cases used in the analyses is 4,730. 


VARIABLES 
Dependent Variable 


Personal income.—I use the logarithm of total personal income (Chinese 
yuan/month) as the dependent variable. We collected information on re- 
spondents’ basic income, bonus, and income from other sources. Thus, 
total income reflects both rewards from the current job and other sources 
based on one’s skill or position. Income is adjusted for inflation using 
provincial-level information (SSB 19905). 
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Independent Variables 


As I noted before, operationalization of key theoretical concepts is crucial 
to provide a common ground to compare research findings across studies. 
The principle I adopted is, wherever possible, to use generic categories 
whose meanings are widely shared to avoid artificial ambiguities in inter- 
pretation. 

Gender.—I use a dummy variable (female = 1) to examine gender- 
based variations in the redistribution of economic rewards. 

Age and age’?.—I use the first- and second-order effects of age to mea- 
sure the effect of work experience or seniority, as part of human capital. 

Education.—Formal education is a conventional measure of human 
capital. I distinguish the following educational levels: (1) illiterate or ele- 
mentary (the reference category); (2) junior high; (3) senior high (including 
Zhongzhuan); and (4) college (including Dazhuan). 

Party membership.—I use a dummy variable (party membership = 1) 
to indicate Communist Party membership as political capital.’ 

Occupation.—Occupational groups are closely related to positional 
power of social groups. For this reason, I develop two alternative mea- 
sures of cadre status. In the first one, I distinguish the following occupa- 
tional categories: high-rank cadre, low-rank cadre, high-rank professional, 
low-rank professional, clerk, service worker, skilled worker, and unskilled 
worker (the reference category). The Chinese bureaucratic hierarchy has 
mainly four levels: bu (ministry), ju (department), cku (division), and ke 
(section). I classify those holding ranks at or above chu level as high- 
rank cadres and those at or below ke level as low-rank cadres. In the 
Chinese professional system, there are senior engineer, engineer, assistant 
engineer, and technician levels (or equivalent levels in other professional 
occupations). I classify those at or above engineer level as high-rank pro- 
fessionals and those at or below assistant engineer level as low-rank pro- 
fessionals. 

In the second specification, I distinguish cadres in government and pub- 
lic organizations (the public sector) from those in production/service orga- 
nizations (the economic sector). Similarly, I distinguish professionals in 
public and economic sectors. Because of the small number of cases, I do 
not differentiate ranks among cadres and professionals in this specifica- 
tion. Other occupational categories remain the same. 

Work organization.—I distinguish the following types of work organi- 
zations: 


7 Because samples from two provinces (Jiangsu and Guangdong) do not have informa- 
tion on party membership, I examine the effect of party membership in a separate 
analysis, excluding respondents from these provinces. 
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1. Governmental agencies include ministries, commissions, bureaus, 
and offices at various levels of the Communist Party and central and 
local governments. 

2. Public organizations, in Chinese terminology, are nonprofit organi- 
zations in the public domain. They include educational and research 
institutions and organizations in the medical, publishing, broadcast- 
ing, and entertainment sectors. Although they are not the adminis- 
trative organs of the state, most of these organizations are affiliated 
with the state or local governments through financial and organiza- 
tional linkages. 

3. Central government-owned firms. Among state-owned firms, I dis- 
tinguish two categories: the central government-owned firms and 
local government-owned firms. Included in the first category are 
those work units in manufacturing, processing and other production 
firms, and those in service sectors that are directly owned by the 
central or the provincial government. 

4. Local government-owned firms. I include firms that are state-owned 
but are managed by local (city or districts within cities) government 
in this category. These firms benefit from redistribution associated 
with the state sector but closer to local authorities. 

5. Collective firms. Organizations in this category are not directly under 
the administration or financial support of the planning economy. Of- 
ten they are sponsored by local governments (such as district/county 
government or residential offices). This type of organization has the 
least redistributive benefits but is closer to market transactions and 
less regulated by the government than state firms. 

6. Private/hybrid firms. This type of firm includes private entrepre- 
neurs, firms with mixed property rights, such as partly collective— 
owned and partly private—owned, or joint ventures between state- 
owned firms and foreign firms. 


Control variables.—I include a set of dummy variables to indicate re- 
spondents’ residential location (city) in all analyses to control for city- 
specific variations in income. Table 1 reports the attributes of the covari- 
ates in selected years.’ 


The distribution of some categories in the earlier years (e.g., party membership and 
high-rank cadres in 1960) appears to be high for the particular age cohort (18-32) in 
our sample. Because of the lack of official statistics, I am unable to assess this issue 
accurately. There are several plausible explanations for the observed patterns. First, 
because the sample size in the earlier years is small, the distribution of certain attri- 
butes is likely to be sensitive to even random sampling variation. Second, our sample 
has a larger proportion of residents from large cities who had better access to party 
membership and promotion than the national average. 
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MODELS AND METHODS 
Multivariate Regression Model for Cross-Sectional Data Analysis 


As a preliminary analysis, I use the conventional multivariate regression 
model to examine income determinants in selected years. This set of analy- 
ses aims at detecting variations in income determinants over different his- 
torical contexts. 

The analysis of cross-sectional data is limited in addressing some impor- 
tant theoretical issues. For instance, “Communist Party” membership is 
often used as an indicator of political capital. But, the Communist Party 
may selectively recruit those who had more ability into the party. If this 
is indeed so, party membership may reflect the compound effects of both 
political loyalty and ability. However, in a cross-sectional research design, 
it is impossible to distinguish the two effects. 


A Mixed Model for Panel Data Analysis 


My main analytic focus is to model the panel data for the analysis of 
changes in income determinants in two historical periods: the prereform 
era and the reform era. Using multiple observations for each subject over 
time, models based on panel data can effectively control for unobserved 
individual attributes such as “ability” (Hsiao 1986; Judge et al. 1985). This 
set of analyses aims at examining income determinants of theoretical im- 
portance after controlling for important but latent individual attributes 
as well as random fluctuations across cities and years. 

As I noted before, interpretation of empirical results is often contentious 
because of disagreement over the operationalization of theoretical con- 
cepts. One advantage of the panel data analysis in this study is that, by 
comparing changes across periods using the same measurements of key 
concepts, the consistency of the measures over time partly alleviates po- 
tential impreciseness in measurements. The estimated pattern of stratifi- 
cation in the prereform era also allows an empirical assessment as to 
whether the operationalization of the concepts and model specification 
have captured the redistributive patterns discussed in the literature. 

An important issue in panel data analysis is to model correlations 
among repeated measures within a subject. Since panel data analysis 
makes use of information on a series of observations for each subject (e.g., 
income in several years for a respondent), observations within a subject 
are “clustered” and their error terms are correlated. 

In our data, there is a second source of clustering. Our data are drawn 
from 20 cities, and there is considerable heterogeneity across cities. Indi- 
viduals from the same city are influenced by similar economic conditions 
(inflation, industrial structures, economic development, etc.). Also, respon- 
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dents’ income in a particular year may be affected by broader economic 
conditions or political events in that year. Therefore subjects in a specific 
year may also be “clustered.” The sources of both within- and cross-sub- 
ject “clustering” violate the independently and identically distributed 
i.d.) assumption in the OLS estimation, and one needs to explicitly 
model the covariance structures that deal with these sources. For this pur- 
pose, I propose a mixed model for the panel data analysis of income. The 
general form of a mixed model can be expressed as follows: 


Y = XB+ Zy+e, (1) 


where X is a set of covariates treated as having fixed effects, Z the set of 
covariates having random effects. The variance of Y, var(Y), is 


var(Y) = ZGZ’ + R. (2) 


The first source of clustering, repeated measures within a subject, is 
mainly related to modeling the R vector in equation (2). Conventionally, 
it is sensible to consider some kind of time-series covariance structure. 
However, in our data, the observation points within a subject (the selected 
years of income) are not equally spaced. As a result, conventional time- 
series covariance structures (e.g., autoregressive error process [AR] 1) are 
inappropriate because of their equal-spacing assumption. 

As Littell et al. (1996, p. 127) pointed out, many spatial covariance struc- 
tures can be generalized to model covariance structures in which the corre- 
lations decline as a function of time. The spatial power function is a direct 
generalization of the AR(1) structure but allows unequal spacing among 
observations within a subject. It models the covariance between two mea- 
surements at times T, and T, as 


CO, Yn) = GN p =, (3) 


where p is an autoregressive parameter assumed to satisfy |p] < 1 and 
oi is an overall variance. 

In addition, it is likely that the observations have measurement errors. 
One can model the measurement errors by allowing an additional vari- 
ance parameter in R to capture measurement errors across subjects. I fur- 
ther specify Var(e;) = 0? + T’, where T° captures measurement errors in 
a subject. Thus, the R vector is specified as 


R= rI + opl, (4) 


For the second source of clustering—correlations among subjects 
within city localities and in historical years—I propose to model city local- 
ities and years as having random effects. That is, I allow the effects of 
city localities and the selected years to vary randomly to account for city- 
and year-specific factors that are not included in the model. To accomplish 
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this, F include a set of indicator variables in the Z vector. The correspond- 
ing G variance/covariance structure is specified as variance-component 
structure, with each city (year) having its own variance parameter but 
uncorrelated across cities (years). My primary interest is related to the 
fixed effects of the covariates in X, after controlling for the effects of city- 
and year-specific factors. 

To assess changes in the social stratification order over time, I estimate 
the interaction effects between the sets of covariates in X and a dummy 
variable indicating the reform era in urban China. In this formulation, 
the main effect of a covariate indicates its overall effect on income in 
urban China. A statistically significant effect of the interaction term for 
that covariate indicates a “statistically discernible” change in the effect of 
that covariate in the reform era. The direction and magnitude of such a 
change can be interpreted based on the parameter estimates of that inter- 
action term. 

To sum up, I specify a mixed model as follows: 


In(F) = a+ XaB + Kale + Zait + Zyeard + ën: (5) 


where X;, refers to the covariates of theoretical interest that vary over 
time and across individuals. In my model specification, I treat this set 
of covariates as having fixed effects. B are the corresponding parameter 
estimates. The A vector is the set of the estimates of the interaction be- 
tween X and the period indicator, p. Z vector contains the set of indicator 
variables for city localities and the selected years for which income infor- 
mation was collected, and y and 6 the corresponding estimates of their 
respective random effects. In addition, equation (5) also estimates Von, and 
Uye, the covariance components associated with city localities and the 
selected years respectively. R follows the specification in equation (4), and 
en is the structure of the error terms for the specific observations. It is 
assumed that en follows an ii.d. distribution, after controlling for the 
variance/covariance structures specified above. The appendix provides a 
detailed discussion of model specification in this study. 

Because of the unequal-spaced observation points and potential missing 
information involved in the panel data, maximum likelihood estimation 
produces biased estimates of the random parameters. The restricted maxi- 
mum likelihood (REML) procedure can deal with this problem and is 
adopted in the model estimation in this study. 


RESULTS 
Determinants of Income: A Cross-Sectional Data Analysis 


I first examine patterns of income determinants in selected years using a 
multivariate regression model. My purpose is twofold: First, the results 
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in this set of analyses help detect patterns of change in income determi- 
nants over time. Second, my analyses establish a basis for comparison 
with results in previous studies and in the panel data analysis in later 
sections. 

Table 2 reports the parameter estimates of the covariates in selected 
years. The estimated models also included a set of indicator variables for 
respondents’ city localities. My interest is in patterns of resource allocation 
among social groups, while controlling for cross-city variations in overall 
income levels. 

As indicated at the bottom of table 2, sample sizes vary across these 
selected years, reflecting changing compositions of the sample over time. 
The R? indicates that the model specified for these selected years has a 
reasonably good explanatory power. This model accounts for 24%—44% 
of the income variation in various years." 

We can detect roughly two income regimes over time and a transitional 
period in between. The first income regime is associated with the Mao 
era, 1949-77. During this period, there was a general trend of equalization 
in income. Across the three years under this regime (1960, 1965, and 1975), 
there was a trend of decreasing gender inequality; differences in occupa- 
tional status (e.g., returns to cadre and professional status) were also nar- 
rowing. There was some reduction of income differences among types of 
work organizations, but the patterns were less systematic.” 

Patterns of income determinants in 1978 and 1984 reflected a transi- 
tional period between the prereform and reform eras. By 1978, the new 
leadership consolidated its power. But little institutional change was in- 
troduced in urban areas. As a rectification of the radical policies of the 
Cultural Revolution, the government adopted a series of wage increases, 
which were reflected in increases in returns to cadre and professional sta- 
tus in 1978 (see table 2). In some aspects, patterns of income determinants 
in 1978 resembled a return to the pre—Cultural Revolution period. 

In the early 1980s, the central government experimented with decen- 
tralization in allocation of resources in state-owned firms. The most imme- 
diate effects of these policies on income were that managers in firms had 
the discretion to decide bonuses outside the state-set wage system. These 


1 The high R? is partly due to the inclusion of the city indicator variables, which 
captures substantial variations in income across cities. 

ID Because of the retrospective nature of the sample, variations in income determinants 
across the years partly reflect the evolving composition of the sample. The patterns 
in the earlier years may reflect a younger population. I replicated the analyses (and 
those reported in table 3 below) using only 35% of the sample (those who entered the 
labor force before 1966). The patterns in the replication study are similar to those 
reported in table 2, indicating that the reported patterns are robust to variations in 
sample composition over time. 
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Economic Transformation 


changes were reflected in the patterns of income determinants in 1984, 
where employees in government and public organizations, on average, 
had no advantages, other things being equal. 

Patterns of income determinants in 1987, 1991, and 1993 showed evi- 
dence of a new income regime. Overall, the effects of the covariates 
showed a consistent trend during this period. In particular, we observed 
increasing returns to education, as well as to cadre and professional posi- 
tions. Types of work organizations remained important during this penou, 
and their effects appeared to be increasing. 

To sum up, the results reported here are broadly consistent with both 
documented historical changes of the redistributive economy in urban 
China (Whyte and Parish 1984) and findings in other studies. The general 
patterns of income variations reflect two distinctive regimes. In the Mao 
era, 1949-77, variations in income showed a decreasing trend, with the 
declining importance of education and occupation, among others. This 
was clearly attributable to the “destratification” state policies promulgated 
during this period (Parish 1984). However, in the era of urban reform, we 
observe a trend of increasing inequality, as indicated by the increasing 
importance of education, occupation, and work organizations. 

Changes in the transitional period between 1978 and 1984 were largely 
induced by state policies rather than by the reform of the redistributive 
institutional arrangements (with the exception of the growth of the hybrid 
and private firms). During this period, the government experimented 
with a series of reform measures within the framework of existing institu- 
tions, especially in the area of wage policies. These changes did not reflect 
the traditional logic of redistribution or that of markets (Walder 1987). 
For the purpose of examining institutional changes in urban China, in my 
view, these two years were closer to the prereform era than to the reform 
era. 


Explaining Variations in Income: A Mixed Model for Panel Data 


I now turn to panel data analysis. Based on the findings in the previous 
analyses, J used the year 1985 to divide the prereform and reform eras in 
urban China.” Given the specific years for which we collected income 


8 In all analyses reported in this study, I combined “private entrepreneurs” and “those 
working in private and hybrid firms” into a single group (labeled “hybrid firm” in the 
tables) because of the considerable overlap between the two categories. My explor- 
atory analysis shows that including both categories in the model does not lead to 
significant changes in the results. 

4 1985 marked the official beginning of the urban reform and of the second income 
regime. It also witnessed a state-initiated wage reform that was based on principles 
(positions and ranks) substantially different from earlier wage systems. However, it 
could be argued that there were initial reform efforts in urban areas since the early 
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information, 1955-84 and 1987—94 were the time spans of the two eras 
covered in our data. To test the hypotheses about patterns of change 
across the two eras, I compare the “main effects” of the covariates and 
the “interaction effects” between these covariates and the period dummy 
variable, p (p = 1 if year > 1985; p = 0, otherwise). 

Table 3 reports the parameter estimates of two models, using the two 
alternative specifications of cadre/professional status.’’ In model 1, cadres 
and professionals were specified into “high-rank” and “low-rank” groups 
respectively. In model 2, cadres and professionals were differentiated be- 
tween those in the public sector (government and public organizations) 
and those in the economic sector (enterprises). 

Columns 1 and 2 of table 3 show the main effects and interaction effects 
of the covariates in model 1. The intercept and the associated interaction 
effect indicate the “overall” income level and changes in the overall income 
level in the reform era. The positive and significant effect of the interac- 
tion term shows that there were statistically significant and substantial 
increase (exp[0.83]-1 = 129%) in the overall income in the reform era. 
However, my interest is in changes associated with specific positions and 
groups across the two periods. 

Gender.—In the prereform.era, a female employee earned 84% (exp[- 
.173] = .84) that of a male employee’s income. In the reform era, there 
was a negative “female” effect, indicating that female employees’ earning 
decreased during this period relative to male employees. But, this interac- 
tion effect was not statistically significant. That is, we cannot reject the 
null hypothesis that the observed difference in gender effects across the 
two periods is due to sampling variations. 

Work experience and education.—In the literature, it is conventional 
to use work experience and formal education to measure human capital. 
Work experience, as measured by the first- and second-order effects of 


1980s. Given the transitional characteristics of income determinants in 1978 and 1984, 
it is desirable to analyze these two years separately. But due to the small number of 
data points in this short time span, a separate panel analysis is not feasible. In my 
preliminary analyses, I explored two alternative specifications of the two eras. The 
first one was to divide the periods between 1955—78 and 1984—94. The results based 
on this specification showed less significant changes in parameter estimates across the 
two eras than those reported in the text. In the second specification, I omitted informa- 
tion in 1984 and divided the periods between 1955—78 and 1987-94 on the ground 
that income determinants in 1984 appeared to be an anomaly. The results showed 
similar patterns as those reported in the text. 

5 The models also estimated coefficients for the random effects of city and year indica- 
tor variables. Because of space limitations and because my interests are in the fixed 
effects of the theoretically related covariates, I do not report this set of parameter 
estimates. 
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PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF THE COVARIATES IN THE FULL MIXED MODEL 








MODEL 1 Mont, 2 
Main Interaction Main Interaction 
COVARIATES Effects Effects* Effects Effects* 
Interceptions EEN 3.037*** 830***  3,019*** 812*** 
Female sisati detare tairite =a —.020 —.174*** —.021 
Äge eebe pd = —.023*** ` 063%" ` — 023 
Age?) 100 séien —.070*** .027*** — 0694+ 02774 
Education: 
RUE .036* .049* .039* .053** 
Senior bigh eech .073*** 085 *** 07 7 FFF ich keng 
College 12 .104*** .106*** 114*** .118*** 
Occupation: 
High-rank cadre een Ewe .005 
Low-rank cadre .......cesessssscessseseers .116*** .002 
High-rank professional .................. -110*** 050 
Low-rank professional ................0. .056** 028 HE wae 
Cadre in public sector en tee tee .193*** —.046 
Cadre in economic sector .............. tee tee .103*** DIS 
Professional in public sector ......... tee ee .C88** 028 
Professional in economic sector .... tee tee C55** 033 
Clerk eege di, .026 DI) 034 005 
Service worker ........cccssscsssssssssseeses 021 014 023 .013 
Skilled worker ee .019 —.016 DIS —.016 
Work organizations: 
Government agency ..........:ccce .099%** 027 .C63* 0547 
Public organization e .086*** .040T .058* .054t 
Central government firm ............... 2142*** .006 .141*** 006 
Local government firm een O75 *** 023 O75 *** 023 
Private/hybrid firms eessen .230*** 232 F** .230*** .233*** 
G-covariance structure: 
Maggele .043** .017** .043** .017** 
NAE eene .016* e Dien b 
R-covariance structure: 
e GE ENEE EIA .210*#* tee 211 *** 
E EE —.00007*** 9 .cooo6*** 
AA E EE A ele Seen .024*** tee .023*** 
WEE 4,730 4,730 
E WEEN 27,392 27,392 


Note.—“Elementary school education or below” is the reference category for education, “unskilled 
workers” for “occupation,” and “collective firm” for “type of work organization.” Both models also esti- 
mated a set of coefficients for the random effects of cities and the selected yeers. 

$ The interaction effects indicate changes in the effects of the particular covariates in the 1987-94 
period. 

TP <.10. 
SP 05. 
“P< Ol. 

*** p < 001. 
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age showed significant and varying effects across the two periods. In the 
prereform era, the effect of work experience showed a familiar inverted- 
U shape. In the second period, however, we observed changes in both the 
first-order and the second-order effects of age. This implies that there was 
a sharp decline in returns to work experience in the reform era. Because 
the sample evolved over time, the age effects may be sensitive to variations 
in sample composition. For this reason, I will not give substantive inter- 
pretation of age effects in this study. 

With regard to formal education, there were significant returns to all 
educational levels in the prereform era, and these returns increased in the 
reform era. As the main effects indicated, in the prereform era, a college 
education increased one’s income by 11%, and a senior high education 
by 8%, compared with those who had elementary or no education (the 
reference category). The estimates of the interaction effects show that 
there were significant increases in returns to these educational levels in 
the reform era. A college degree in the reform era had 23% higher income 
(exp[.104 + .106] = 23%), and a senior high school graduate had 17% 
higher income, compared with those who had elementary or no education. 
As noted before, this finding may reflect confounded effects of market 
forces and state policies." 

Occupation.—The main issues of contention in the debate are related 
to the role of positional power in the transformation processes. The pa- 
rameter estimates for occupational groups show returns to various occu- 
pational statuses. The “main effects” indicated that, in the prereform era, 
high-rank cadres had the highest income—27% higher than unskilled 
workers (the reference category), other things being equal. Professionals 
(both high-rank and low-rank) and low-rank cadres also had significantly 
higher income, but the magnitudes appeared to be substantively smaller 
than that for high-rank cadres. There were no statistically discernible dif- 
ferences among other occupational groups (clerks, service workers, and 
skilled workers), as compared with unskilled workers. 

Market transition theory predicts that returns to the cadre status decline 
relative to that of producers in the marketization processes. The interac- 
tion effects for occupational groups show that there were no statistically 
discernible changes for these occupational groups in the reform era. The 
magnitudes for the professionals appeared to be larger than others. But 
we cannot reject the null hypothesis that these differences are due to statis- 
tical variability rather than substantive changes. 


16 As Mincer (1974) showed, the estimates of educational effects (school years) may be 
biased downward when age is included in a typical wage model. Thus we need to be 
cautious in interpreting the magnitudes of returns to education in this analysis. Be- 
cause of the use of panel data in this study, the comparison of changes in returns to 
education between the two eras is less likely to be affected by this problem. 
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Type of work organization.—Organizational hierarchy was the center 
of the redistributive economy in urban China. As the results of the “main 
effects” show, in the prereform era, such an organizational hierarchy was 
indeed present. Compared with the reference category of collective firms, 
employees in central government-owned firms enjoyed the highest in- 
come, other things being equal. Those in governmental agencies and pub- 
lic organizations, as well as those in local government-owned firms, also 
had advantages. This pattern is consistent with the organizational hierar- 
chy of the redistributive economy and prevalent state policies documented 
in the literature. The main exception is the significant and higher income 
for employees in the private/hybrid firms. This resulted from the rise of 
a private sector in urban economies since 1978, as our cross-sectional anal- 
yses (see table 2) indicated. 

To what extent has this organizational hierarchy changed in the reform 
era? According to the results from the “interaction effects,” not much. Ex- 
cept for the significant and positive effect for private/hybrid firms, the 
economic benefits associated with types of work organizations have not 
shown statistically discernible changes. Moreover, collective firms had not 
benefited from market activities, relative to other types of work organiza- 
tions, despite the fact that they were closer to market activities than those 
workplaces in the state sector. In other words, there is no strong evidence 
that the institutional arrangements of work organizations and the associ- 
ated patterns of income distribution in urban China have changed signifi- 
cantly. 

Party membership.—In a separate analysis similar to that reported in 
table 3 but excluding samples with no information on party membership 
(samples from Guangdong and Jiangsu Provinces), I estimated that the 
net return to party membership is about 6% (B = .058, P < .001), and 
there is no significant change in the reform era, other things being equal. 
That is, there is no evidence of “declining in significance” of political capi- 
tal across the two periods. I note that because a large proportion of em- 
ployees in the urban labor force are party members (over 20% on the 
national average), this political status is widely diffused, raising questions 
about whether it is still a useful indicator of “political capital” in urban 
areas. 

Findings based on the second measure of cadre status. —Given the criti- 
cal role of cadre/professional status in the theoretical debate, model 2 
adopted alternative measures that distinguish cadre and professionals in 
two sectors. According to the logic of market transition theory, managers 
and professionals in economic sectors would benefit more from market 
transactions relative to those in the public sector who were more regulated 
by state policies. 

As the parameter estimates in mode! 2 show, in the prereform era, cad- 
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res in the public sector had the highest income, cadres in the economic 
sector and professionals in both public and economic sectors also had sig- 
nificant and higher income than unskilled workers (the reference cate- 
gory), but their advantages were less salient. However, there were no sta- 
tistically discernible changes in these patterns in the reform era, as 
indicated by their corresponding interaction effects. The interaction effect 
did point to a decrease in income for cadres in the public sector. However, 
this coefficient was neither substantial (in magnitude) nor statistically sig- 
nificant to warrant a different conclusion. 

The effects of government and public organizations were smaller in 
model 2 than in model 1. This was because the specifications of cadres and 
professionals were based on their locations in types of work organizations. 
Clearly, a large proportion of cadres and professionals were concentrated 
in government and public organizations. In the reform era, government 
and public organizations had marginally significant (P < .10) and higher 
income than before. Other types of work organizations had no significant 
changes, except for income increase for employees in hybrid/private 
firms. 

Variance components.—Parameter estimates of variance components 
in the G-vector show significant “clustering” effects associated with city 
localities and the selected years. The estimates of the parameters in the 
R vector also show evidence of autoregressive correlation among repeated 
measures within a subject. 

Summary.—The main evidence for the impacts of market expansion, 
as consistent with market transition theory, is the significant and higher 
returns to those working in private and hybrid firms, whose economic 
activities were more governed by market transactions than by the redis- 
tributive economy. The increasing returns to education are also consistent 
with market transition arguments. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence of “decline in significance” in 
returns to positional power, as measured by cadre/professional status in 
two alternative specifications. Besides the significant role of private/hy- 
brid firms, there is no evidence of substantial changes in the organizational 
hierarchy in urban economies.” 


1 I also conducted statistical analyses that compared changes in income determinants 
over time among the inland region (Gansu, Heilongjiang, Sichuan, Hebei), coastal 
regions (Jiangsu, Guangdong), Shanghai, and Beijing. There were noticeable regional 
variations in the effects of the covariates in this set of analyses. But these results are 
largely consistent with the overall patterns reported in table 3. Because of the smaller 
number of cases in each region, the statistical power is relatively weak. I did not 
report this set of analyses due to space limitations. 
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Changes in Income Determinants in the 1990s: An Alternative Baseline 


In the 1990s, economic reform in urban China has accelerated. Therefore, 
to detect more recent changes in the processes of marketization, one may 
use an alternative baseline to compare changes in patterns of income de- 
terminants between 1955-87 and 1991—94."* I estimated the changes in 
income determinants in the 1990s, using this alternative baseline. Table 
4 reports the parameter estimates from this set of analyses. 

Returns to education.—As table 4 shows, in both models 1 and 2, 
changes in returns to education in the 1990s are significant for all educa- 
tional levels, but the magnitudes of increases for senior high and college 
are smaller in the 1990s, as compared with findings in table 3. These re- 
sults seem to suggest, after more rapid changes in the 1980s, increases in 
returns to education slowed down in the 1990-94 period. 

Returns to cadre and professional status.—In model 1, low-rank cadres 
and professionals had more significant improvement in their income in 
the 1990s than before. This finding suggests that the advancement of mar- 
kets led to improved economic benefits for those cadres and professionals 
who were more distant from the redistributive center. But the advantages 
of the high-rank cadres have not changed relative to the large segments 
of “producers”—skilled and unskilled workers. 

Findings in model 2 show that cadres and professionals in both public 
and economic sectors gained in income in the 1990s compared with the 
earlier period. Cadres in the public sector gained most, and professionals 
in the economic sector had the second largest gain. These results reflected 
confounding processes that reward both those closer to the political au- 
thority and those closer to market transactions. 

Returns to work organizations.—In model 1, both government agencies 
and public organizations had the most significant gains in the 1990s, com- 
pared with collective firms. Hybrid firms had the largest gain, among all 
types of work organizations. However, their magnitude was smaller than 
those reported in table 3. In model 2, there were no significant changes 
in the hierarchical order of work organizations between the two periods. 

Overall, more dramatic changes in the 1990s, with both the expansion 
of markets and the weakening of the central government, did not lead to 
a significant alteration of the patterns of income determinants as com- 
pared with the findings in table 3. These findings reinforce the view that 
institutional changes involve multifaceted processes that produce institu- 
tional changes in some areas but institutional persistence in others. 


8 A reviewer suggested ‘this alternative baseline. 
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TABLE A 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF THE COVARIATES IN THE FULL MIXED MODEL, AN 
ALTERNATIVE PERIODIZATION, 1949-89 AND 1990-94 








MODEL 1 MODEL 2 
Main Interaction Main Interaction 
COVARIATES Effects Effects? Effects Effects* 
Intercept er iiras ieii 2.85874 .537** E heen 529* 
Female seeiis anesini —.185*** —.001 —.188***  ' 000 
ER .062*** —.013** 06 1*** —.013** 
Age?/100 .... —.071*** .018** —.068*** .017** 
Education: 
Junior high ee .031T .056** .035* .055* 
Senior high seen 07744% .086*** .083*** .085*** 
College vasitssi leaise AN -136*** .059* -153*** 054F 
Occupation: 
High-rank cadre ees 2200k .059 
Low-rank cadre een 097 *** .058* 
High-rank professional .................. -133*** .033 
Low-rank professional ................... .045* .070** ee see 
Cadre in public sector ..............0 tee tee -141*** .080* 
Cadre in economic sector .............. tee WE .096*** 0527 
Professional in public sector ......... tee Wë .082** .O70F 
Professional in economic sector .... see tee .049* .068** 
e DE .013 .049 .019 .053F 
Service worker .......ccccessscsssseceeeeees 0327 —.003 .032T —.003 
Skilled worker een 008 .003 .008 .002 
Work organizations: 
Government agency ........cssseseees .091*** .053* .074** 041 
Public organization ...........scceceee .085*** .051* .065* 046 
Central government firm ............... .136*** .020 .136*** .020 
Local government firm ..............2.. .084*** 008 085*** .008 
Private/hybrid firms ...........c08 324 135 *** 323 .136*** 
G-covariance structure: 
Migigysscsaedoospsscte caosevotesbececsserseborstesescsesurs .044** .021** .044** .021** 
ee Geet er .034* -e .033* vee 
R-covariance structure: 
e EE .209*** nee 209 ** 
Poi sacesiaasd E —.00006*** vee —.00009*** 
024% er EL 
4,730 4,730 
27,392 27,392 








Nore.— “Elementary school education or below” is the reference category for education, “unskilled 
workers” for “occupation,” and “collective firm” for “type of work organization.” 
* The interaction effects indicate changes in the effects of the particular covariates in the 1990-94 
period. 
TP <.10. 
* P <05. 
P< Ol. z 
Zéi DC 001. 


Economic Transformation 


Comparison with the OLS Results and Other Studies 


Comparing the parameter estimates based on cross-sectional and panel 
data (tables 2 and 3), we find that the directions of effects for key covari- 
ates are largely consistent in these two sets of analyses. This is comforting 
evidence that findings based on cross-sectional data analysis in previous 
studies parallel those based on the panel data analysis. The findings based 
on the panel data analysis are also similar to other published studies in 
the urban setting. For instance, although model specifications and data 
vary across these studies, the estimated returns to party membership and 
positional power in this study are similar to those reported in Bian and 
Logan (1996), Xie and Hannum (1996), and Walder (1995a). The effects 
of organizational hierarchy in table 3 are also consistent with the findings 
on “work-unit characteristic” in Bian and Logan (1996). The estimated 
returns to education in the reform era (in table 3) appear to be higher than 
those reported in other studies. This may be due to several reasons: the 
panel data analysis may be better able to assess changes over time and 
to untangle the covariation between education, occupation, and work or- 
ganizations; also, our data captured more recent changes in the course of 
economic transformation.” 

As indicated in table 2, there are considerable variations in the effects of 
the covariates across years. These variations may reflect the confounding 
effects of substantive changes in the reform, temporal changes in response 
to shifts in state policies, and sample variability. As we see in table 2, 
choices of different years may lead to different conclusions about changes 
and stability over time. In contrast, panel data and the mixed model speci- 
fied here have advantages in addressing the theoretical issues while con- 
trolling for random fluctuations and unmeasurable individual attributes 
over time. 


DISCUSSION 


Building on theoretical ideas in previous studies, I proposed to conceptual- 
ize institutional changes as processes of coevolution between politics and 
markets and to focus on the interaction between the multiple processes 
to understand changes in patterns of income determinants in China’s eco- 
nomic transformation. My analytical focus on urban China provided a 
more appropriate setting to assess institutional changes in the transforma- 


HI do not compare my findings with those reported in the studies of rural China 
because the institutional arrangements and redistributive channels between rural and 
urban China are considerably different to allow for a meaningful comparison. 
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tion of state socialism because the redistributive economy has been more 
entrenched in urban areas than in rural areas. The use of panel data analy- 
ses and the operationalization of key theoretical variables also have im- 
proved over the research designs in the previous studies. 

It is worth pointing out that the estimated patterns of income determi- 
nants for key theoretical variables (returns to positional power and re- 
turns to type of organizations) in the prereform era were consistent with 
the main theoretical arguments of the state socialist stratification order 
in the literature. This is important evidence that the operationalization 
of key concepts in this study is consistent with the theoretical specifica- 
tions, and that the empirical findings (the main effects) establish a base- 
line for comparing changes in the effects of these covariates across the 
periods. 

The empirical evidence revealed some noticeable changes between the 
prereform era and the reform era. The strongest evidence consistent with 
market transition theory is the significant role of private/hybrid firms in 
the new income regime. These new organizational forms reflect institu- 
tional changes that break away from the traditional redistributive econ- 
omy. Given that this type of work organization is most closely associated 
with market transactions, I infer that marketization processes have indeed 
altered channels of resource distribution in urban China. Also, increasing 
returns to education may be partly attributed to emerging labor markets 
that better realize values of human capital than before. 

On the other hand, the evidence also showed strong institutional persis- 
tence. First, regarding returns to political capital and positional power, 
there is no evidence that returns to party membership or cadre status 
(in both measures) “decline in significance.” That is, we did not observe 
significant changes in returns to the “redistributors” (high-rank cadres) 
relative to “producers” (skilled and unskilled workers). Second, except 
for the salient benefits of employees in private/hybrid firms, there were no 
significant changes in the organizational hierarchy across the two periods. 
Employees in collective firms, which were closer to market activities than 
those in the state sector, had not improved their income relative to those 
in the state sector. 


2 A reviewer commented that the findings that, in the reform era, there is no change 
in returns to the cadre status and that there is a significant increase in returns to 
education may be interpreted as “the relative decline” of the cadre status. But in the 
formulation of statistical estimation and tests, the effects of the cadre status should 
be compared only with the corresponding reference category (unskilled workers). 
Whether cadres gain (or lose) disproportionately with respect to “returns to education” 
remains to be examined. My exploratory analysis does not show any conclusive evi- 
dence on this issue. 
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To put these findings in a broader context, I note that changes in income 
determinants were most sensitive to changes in economic activities and 
captured the most salient aspects of economic transformation in urban 
China. Furthermore, our data contains information up to 1994, with much 
more recent evidence than that used in previous studies. In addition, our 
sampling scheme has a larger proportion of urban residents in large cities, 
which tend to change more rapidly than other types of cities in China’s 
economic reform. All these factors should help us capture more recent and 
more dramatic changes due to the expansion of markets and, in this sense, 
they should favor hypotheses derived from market transition theory. 

These findings and my interpretations by no means imply that there 
were no significant changes in urban China in the last two decades. Quite 
the opposite. Changes have been both fundamental and widespread. 
However, these changes were multifaceted, as were the processes that 
generated them. For instance, increasing returns to education in the re- 
form era clearly reflect the increasing importance of human capital in mar- 
ket transactions. But it is also consistent with state policies in personnel 
management in the reform era. Similarly, even when we observe similar 
benefits associated with governmental agencies and positional power of 
cadres, the sources of these benefits may be partly related to market 
transactions, as seldom does any work organization or individual in the 
public sector nowadays solely depend on redistribution from the state. In 
this sense, although the observed patterns of income determinants may 
appear to have not changed in significance across the two periods, the 
processes that generate the apparent continuity may have changed sub- 
stantively. 

These observations raise questions about the usefulness of a focus on 
discrete institutional forms in understanding institutional changes in 
China. In the processes of coevolution between markets and the state (and 
local governments), both are transformed by each other to such an extent 
that, at an empirical level, conventional concepts may no longer be mean- 
ingful to guide our interpretation. Consider the notion of “redistributors.” 
As the state monopoly of resources declines significantly, the political 
power of the cadres becomes increasingly derived from either the role of 
“regulators” (as in governmental agencies) or the role of “agents” of the 
state who manage the production processes (as in state-owned firms). 
These administrators may still profit from their positional power, which 
is derived from in part by their association with the political authorities 
and in part through their involvement in economic transactions in the 
marketplace. Similarly, although human capital plays an increasingly im- 
portant role in obtaining economic benefits, the processes of obtaining 
human capital in the reform era, as Zhou, Moen, and Tuma (1998) shows, 
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are strongly tilted in favor of the children of those with political or cultural 
capital rather than ordinary “producers.” 

These considerations point to a set of challenges in understanding insti- 
tutional changes in China and other former state socialist societies. First, 
we need to take a fresh look at both “old” and “new” institutional forms. 
We need to go beyond labels and ask to what extent the observed eco- 
nomic transactions or “new” institutional phenomena (eg. business 
groups, subcontracting) are governed by market or political principles and 
in what ways they erode, reinforce, or transform markets and politics? In 
this regard, we need to have a better understanding of how institutional 
rules are made in the political arena and, in particular, the specific ways 
in which the “old” and “new” interests exert their influence in the rule- 
making processes. Such analyses would allow us to better understand the 
sources of advantages and disadvantages among different social groups 
on a substantive ground. 

Second, the persistent and even increasing income inequality revealed 
in this study is closely related to the critical role of work organizations. 
Along with the diminishing role of central government in directly manag- 
ing production, the distribution of economic resources is increasingly de- 
termined by one’s work organizations. These work organizations are be- 
ing transformed into new institutional forms whose governance is not 
necessarily consistent with the principles of either redistribution or mar- 
kets. Thus it is unlikely that organization-based income inequality can be 
lessened, let alone eradicated, by the presence of labor markets. Without 
a good understanding of the new institutional mechanisms of distribution 
and authority relationships in the workplaces, it is unlikely that we can 
arrive at a satisfactory answer to sources of income inequality and social 
stratification in China’s transitional economy. 

More importantly, the retreat of the redistributive state does not neces- 
sarily imply an advance of markets. The emergence of new institutions 
often takes the form of a recombination of existing routines, authority 
relationships, and available solutions—such as networks, local corporat- 
ism, clientele relationship—within the current institutional arrange- 
ments (Bian 1997; Boisot and Child 1996; Lin 1995; Oi 1992; Stark 1996). 
We need to consider the rise of alternative institutional forms that tran- 
scend both redistribution and markets and their implications for the 
emerging stratification order. Substantive institutional analyses, in my 
view, require an approach that is historically informed and sensitive to 
specific institutional contexts, without losing sight of the broad (and 
competing) causal processes underlying the ongoing economic transfor- 
mation. Only on this basis can we provide more satisfactory explanations 
of the observed patterns of income determinants and of institutional 
changes. ` 
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APPENDIX 
Technical Report on Model Specification 


My main theoretical interest is in examining the effects of the covariates 
specified in the fixed effects vector, X, in the mixed model (eqq. [1] and 
[2] in the text) 


Y=XB+Zy+e, (A1) 
with 
var(Y) = ZGZ’ +R, (A2) 


where Z is the random effects vector, G is the variance/covariance struc- 
ture associated with Z, and R the variance/covariance structure for time- 
series correlations among repeated measures within a subject. 

Parameter estimates of the fixed effects are sensitive to model specifica- 
tions in other parts of the model, especially the specification of variance/ 
covariance structures in G and R. In this appendix, I describe and discuss 
my decision in the model specification of equation (5) in the text. My dis- 
cussion is concerned mainly with specification of covariates in the X or 
Z vectors, and the variance/covariance structures of G and R. 


Random Effects or Fixed Effects? 


The modeling strategy in specifying a mixed model allows one to treat 
the effects of the covariates as either fixed or random. That is, we need 
to make a decision about whether a covariate should be put in the X 
vector or in the Z vector. 

Statistically, the choice of treating the effect of a covariate as fixed or 
random depends on whether one makes inferences conditional on the indi- 
vidual characteristics or makes unconditional inferences on the population 
characteristics (Hsiao 1986, p. 42; Judge et al. 1985, chap. 13). In general, 
an effect can be treated as fixed if the levels in the sample represent all 
possible levels of the covariate or at least all levels about which inference 
is to be made. Conversely, if the levels of the covariate that are used in 
the study represent only a random sample of a larger set of potential levels, 
it is appropriate to treat their effects as random. Since the main covariates 
of theoretical interest—age, education, occupation groups, and type of 
workplaces—are well established in the literature and the main levels in 
each covariate are measured in the sample as specified in the research 
design (see the section on variables), I treat these covariates as having 
fixed effects and include them in the X vector. 

I specify the set of indicator variables for respondents’ city localities 
and the selected years in which income data were collected as having 
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random effects. That is, I assume that the effects of city localities and the 
selected years are drawn from a larger population of effects associated 
with city localities and years. Given that both the selected years and cities 
in the data are only a sample of the populations and that I use years and 
city localities to control for variations in urban economies over time, this 
decision is appropriate. 


Specification of the R-Covariance Structure 


In equation (A2), R refers to the covariance structure associated with the 
serial correlations among the repeated measures within a subject. Intu- 
itively, we expect the presence of serial correlations among repeated mea- 
sures within a subject in panel data. Therefore, we need to model the 
covariance structure of R. 

It is common to assume that the effects of the repeated measures decline 
over time. In this scenario, the conventional autoregressive covariance 
structure (e.g., AR[1]) is an obvious choice. But, the repeated measures in 
the data are unequally spaced and vary in the number of years measured 
depending on the respondents’ duration in the labor force. The AR(1) 
error structure and other time-series covariance structures are inappropri- 
ate because they assume equal spacing among repeated measures. I model 
the serial errors using spatial covariance structures, which are free of the 
equal-spacing assumption. Moreover, they can be used as a generalization 
of covariance structures for the one-dimensional time-series error correla- 
tions. In particular, the spatial power structure is a direct generalization 
of the AR(1) structure for unequally spaced repeated measures, and it is 
intuitively appealing. 

I tested the specification of the covariance structures using likelihood 
ratio tests. I began with a baseline model with independent errors (model 
1 in table A1). This model assumes that the errors associated with e: are 
iid. with no cross-sectional or serial correlations. 

Model 2 introduced the specification of an autoregressive time-series 
variance/covariance structure (the spatial power specification), which 
greatly improves the model fit, with two df. 

It is likely that there are measurement errors across subjects. One way 
to model measurement errors is to specify an additional variance term for 
each subject, which is estimated together with the e; term in R (Diggle, 
Liang, and Zeger 1994, p. 87). Model 3 shows that the inclusion of the 
measurement error term significantly improves the model fit, with 1 df. 


Specification of the G-Covariance Structure 


In equation (A2), G refers to the covariance structure associated with the 
covariates in the random-effect vector. In the model specification, I as- 
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TABLE Al 


TESTS OF MODEL SPECIFICATION FOR THE FULL MIXED MODEL 


REML 
Log- 
likelihood 
Model Specification* Statistic Kä df 
1. Baseline model: Z = 0; R = of, —22,667.4 
Specification of the R structure: 
2. Adding spatial power autoregressive error structure: —12,892.6 19,5496 2 
R = op} Z = 0 
3. Adding a measurement error parameter: —12,451.4 882.4 1 
R = tI + op”; Z= 0 
Specification of the Z sector:* 
4. Adding only year indicator variables in Z°: —11,736.1 1,430.6 10 
R= PrI + opt”; Z = Base D = Oyearl 
5. Adding only city indicator variables in Z°: —11,701.6 1,499.6 39 
R= tI + opt; Z = Ziy, G = Oayl 
6. Adding both city and year indicator variables in Z: —10,872.6 1,658.0 10 


R= OI + ophi Z = Un Zay) G = [Cay], Oyal] 


2 Refer to eqq. (1) and (2) and the appendix for information on model specifications. 

> Degrees of freedom refer to the previous model as the baseline model, except that in both models 4 
and 5, degrees of freedom refer to model 3 as the baseline model. 

€ Z ay refers to the set of indicator variables for city localities; Z ar refers to the set of indicator variables 
for selected years. 


sume that G follows a variance-component structure. That is, I specify 
each of the 20 cities and each of the selected years in the sample to have a 
distinct variance component to account for heterogeneous urban economic 
conditions across cities and over the selected years. The variance-compo- 
nent structure also assumes that the variations among these cities or across 
the selected years are independent of each other. 

Models 4 and 5 in table A1 included the random effects of “city localit- 
ies” and “years” separately with their respective variance-component 
structures. The likelihood ratio tests show that, in both models, the inclu- 
sion of Z and G significantly improves the model fit over the previous 
model (model 3). 

Model 6 included both city localities and years into the random effect 
vector, and it shows a significant improvement in model fit over model 
5. These considerations lead to the full model, model 6, as specified in 
equation (5) in the text. 
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Comment: Controversies and Evidence in 
the Market Transition Debate! 


Yang Cao and Victor G. Nee 
Cornell University 


Despite repeated attempts to integrate competing perspectives (Szelenyi 
and Kostello 1996; Nee and Matthews 1996), the ongoing market transi- 
tion debate has shown no signs of resolution. Instead, the 1996 AJS market 
transition symposium seems to have created more controversy than it set- 
tled (Nee 1996; Xie and Hannum 1996; Oberschall 1996; Parish and Mi- 
chelson 1996; Walder 1996; Fligstein 1996; Szelényi and Kostello 1996). 
And subsequent studies continue to reach nearly opposite conclusions (cf. 
Bian and Logan 1996; Gerber and Hout 1998; with Brainerd 1998; Nee 
and Cao, in press). “When arguments become polarized, it often signals 
that divisions are falsely drawn” (Bates 1997). Although originally made 
in another context, this observation is applicable here. As principals in 
this lively debate, we believe that clarification and reevaluation are essen- 
tial for moving toward a reconciliation of competing viewpoints. In this 
comment we therefore identify the central issues in the controversy and 
provide an overall assessment of existing empirical evidence. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES 


At the center of the debate is market transition theory, which attributes 
the main impetus of change in mechanisms of stratification in postsocialist 
countries to the emergence of market institutions (Nee 1989). This theory 
consists of three interrelated propositions that emphasize the causal pro- 
cesses associated with market-based power, incentives, and opportunities, 
respectively (Nee 1989, pp. 666-67). It predicts that these processes will 
lead to (1) a decline of the advantage of redistributive power and other 
forms of political capital relative to nonstate economic actors who possess 
market power? (2) higher returns to human capital than under a centrally 


! We thank Mary C. Brinton, Robin Williams, Jr., and Frank W. Young for their 
comments on an earlier draft. Direct correspondence to Yang Cao, Department of 
Sociology, 323 Uris Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14853. 

? “Redistribution” refers to the power of political actors in centrally planned economies 
to distribute goods and services through administrative fiat and other nonmarket 
mechanisms. 
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planned economy; and (3) new opportunities centered on market activities, 
for example, entrepreneurship. These predictions, however, were soon 
challenged by many on both theoretical and empirical grounds. 


The Declining Significance of Redistributive Power 


Although often criticized as an “economistic approach” (Parish and Mi- 
chelson 1996, p. 1045), market transition theory stresses the change of 
power structure between the state socialist redistributive elite and eco- 
nomic actors as a key process in shaping the postsocialist stratification 
order (Nee 1989, p. 666).° First, to the extent transactions are no longer 
governed by redistribution but by markets, new opportunity structures 
emerge outside the state socialist redistributive economy in which political 
actors (i.e., cadres, party members) allocate goods and services. Obviously, 
this requires the formation of a relatively autonomous market sector, ei- 
ther in the form of secondary economy or through the diversification of 
formal ownership. Entrepreneurs, managers, and professionals in this 
market sector are likely to challenge the redistributors’ monopoly over 
elite positions, resulting in a relative decline in the advantage based on 
political power. Second, if exchanges between the state and economic 
actors are at least partially coordinated by market principles, the latter 
will be able to retain a greater share of the surplus. In a market economy, 
producers are not compelled to sell their product or labor at state-man- 
dated prices as previously under a command economy. In the case of rural 
China, even though the state maintains its dominance in setting the terms 
of exchange for many agricultural products, peasants are now free to re- 
spond to the state’s prices by retaining more for consumption, by selling 
to private merchants, by allocating more time to sideline productions, or 
by simply producing less.‘ 

In the urban economy, exchanges between the state and economic 
actors differ significantly. Given the indivisibility of the means of produc- 
tion in most urban industrial and service sectors, urban marketization 
cannot follow the rural reforms by creating a quasi-commodity market 


3In its original formulation, this thesis partly overlaps with the market opportunity 
thesis (Nee 1989, pp. 666-67). 

4 These options may be pursued after fulfilling the mandatory quota, with which most 
rural households have no problem. A nascent trend in many regions of China is that 
rural residents with lucrative nonfarm jobs often hire fellow peasants to farm their 
land, in order to fulfill the mandatory quota. 

5 The indivisibility of production capital is also among the factors giving rise to path 
dependent institutional change and local corporatism in rural China (Oi 1990; Nee 
and Cao, in press). 
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arrangement between the state and economic actors. Instead, changes in 
the power structure in the urban economy necessitate the emergence of 
labor markets, which would allow people to withdraw their labor inputs 
for employment opportunities elsewhere in case of inferior compensation. 
Thus, unlike Xie and Hannum (1996), who do not seem to view the emer- 
gence of labor markets as an integral part of economic marketization,® we 
posit that the bargaining power of urban economic actors relative to the 
redistributive elite is unlikely to be augmented in the absence of labor 
markets. As a middle-range theory, market transition theory is not limited 
to rural settings, but specific predictions derived in rural contexts must 
be qualified before the theory can be tested informatively in urban settings 
(Cohen 1989). 

Indeed, in testing market transition theory’s predictions, most empirical 
research on rural stratification reports confirmatory evidence, while re- 
sults from urban studies are more mixed (see table 1). The reason, we 
suspect, is that agricultural decollectivization combined with private en- 
trepreneurship represents a relatively simple form of rural marketization, 
whereas urban transitions are characterized by much greater path depen- 
dence due to both policy reasons and the structural complexity of preex- 
isting urban society. The inertial forces rooted deeply in socialist institu- 
tions not only provide the structural basis for the persistence of political 
advantage under a partial reform (Bian and Logan 1996), but also create 
conditions more conducive to a variety of strategic adaptations by the 
state socialist elite (R6na-Tas 1994). Hence, studies pinpointing the impor- 
tance of specific institutional arrangements or processes contribute espe- 
cially to our understanding of the socioeconomic transformations in post- 
socialist countries. 


State-Centered Approach 


Two lines of state-centered argument have been developed to refute mar- 
ket transition theory’s claims regarding the declining significance of redis- 


é In their study of income determination in urban China, Xie and Hannum (1996) 
used economic growth to approximate marketization and found neither lower return 
to political capital nor higher return to education in more “marketized” cities, i.e., 
those that experienced faster economic growth. After attributing these findings to the 
lack of labor markets, Xie and Hannum concluded that their “negative results serve 
to reject the applicability of Nee’s market transition theory, at least to urban China 
in 1988” (p. 984). Xie and Hannum employed urban survey data collected in 1988 for 
their study. In our view, the decision to use economic growth to approximate market 
transition, especially in the beginning stages of urban reform when labor markets and 
other market institutions in cities had yet to emerge, is highly questionable. Further- 
more, if there had been indeed very little marketization in labor allocation, then essen- 
tially Xie and Hannum were testing the effects of a process that was yet to take place. 
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tributive power and political capital. One, known as the technocratic- 
continuity hypothesis, argues that former cadres can rely on their adminis- 
trative expertise acquired under state socialism to maintain high socioeco- 
nomic status in the postsocialist era. According to Rona-Tas, “There is a 
common meritocratic-technocratic character of both party and entrepre- 
neurial recruitment that is the main source of continuity” (1994, p. 45). 
However, as Bian and Logan have pointed out (1996, p. 740), there is 
no inherent contradiction between this hypothesis and market transition 
theory. Even though it was cadre status that provided the opportunities 
to acquire administrative expertise, the reason that such expertise remains 
consequential is its marketability under the new economic regime. In es- 
sence, such expertise is a special form of human capital, and the continuity 
suggested by the technocratic-continuity hypothesis lies in the apparent 
similarity between stratification patterns that stem from fundamentally 
different institutional mechanisms. In this sense, this hypothesis can be, 
and in fact has been, incorporated into the market transition framework 
(Nee 1991). 

Another state-centered line of argument points to the possibility of 
power conversion (Staniszkis 1991; Réna-Tas 1994). It argues that the 
political power and capital possessed by cadres can be translated into vari- 
ous forms of economic advantage at the point a market economy is being 
created. Previous to this, participation in the underground second econ- 
omy provided rewards that were considerably less lucrative; hence cadres 
had little incentive to convert their political capital. In Eastern Europe, 
former cadres’ advantages include opportunities to acquire state property 
through privatization, to establish their own ventures, and to employ po- 
litical connections to secure profits in business operations in the newly 
established market economy (Réna-Tas 1994). In the case of China, where 
the reform remains partial and large-scale privatization has yet to take 
place, the conversion of political power into economic benefits often takes 
the form of commodifying redistributive power in the emerging market 
economy (Nee 1991; Bian and Logan 1996) and of informal privatization 
relying on network ties between political and economic actors (Nee and 
Su 1995).’ Specifically, the coexistence of two different institutional princi- 
ples in the Chinese economy allows the political elite to exploit the struc- 
tural holes, either by commercializing their redistributive power or by 
brokering between the state and economic actors (Burt 1992). 

Despite the apparent contradiction, such conversion of political privi- 
lege has in fact been recognized by market transition theory since the very 


7 Recent anecdotal evidence suggests that cadres in both rural and urban China have 
begun to utilize their strategic positions to transfer collective properties into their 
private ownership. 
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beginning (Nee 1989, p. 668). Note that the power-conversion hypothesis 
focuses on the microlevel; whether or not this hypothesis implies distinc- 
tive stratification patterns on the societal level depends on the exten- 
siveness of these mechanisms (Szelényi 1998, pp. 99-121). Because the 
expanding market economy activates a substantially broader base of eco- 
nomic and social participation that contributes to shaping the postsocialist 
stratification order, it is likely that even though some of the political elite 
are able to make timely adaptation, cadres as a social group still experience 
a relative decline. 

To illustrate this point, we construct a hypothetical example. Suppose 
that (1) under state socialism cadres monopolize the elite positions; (2) 
numerically, they account for 5% of the total population;® and (3) other 
things being equal, the odds for them to enter the new elite group—the 
top 5 percentile in the income distribution—is 2.5 times greater than for 
others in the transitional period.’ Algebraic calculation shows that under 
ceteris paribus conditions, the new elite group will include only 0.55% 
former cadres, while the other 4.45% are from other occupational back- 
grounds.” Since 0.55% is only 11% of 5%, this means that the majority 
of the cadre group (89%) drops out of the economic elite. In other words, 
cadres’ advantage as suggested by the power-conversion hypothesis is the- 
oretically interesting and also likely to manifest itself through statistically 
significant coefficients in empirical analysis, but its overall importance is 
questionable."' This hypothesis would contradict market transition theory 


3 In Réna-Tas (1994, table 4), former cadres and corporate entrepreneurs account for 
4.6% and 5.62% of the total sample, respectively. 

7 This difference in odds is comparable to former cadres’ advantage in entering corpo- 
rate enterprise, as estimated by Réna-Tas (1994, table 7, models 2—5). 

1 Let P, and P, denote the probabilities that cadres and noncadres, respectively, enter 
the top 5% in the postsocialist era. Similarly, let C denote the proportion of the labor 
force that is from cadre background and has entered this top 5%, and O denote the 
proportion of the labor force that is from other backgrounds and in this elite. The 
four assumptions imply: 


C+0=5%, (1) 
C=5%X P, (2) 
O = (1 — 5%) X P,, (3) 
PJI — P) = 2.5 X P,(1 — P,). (4) 


Solving for the four unknowns P,, P,, C, and O, we have C = 0.55%, and O = 4.45%. 
For half of the former cadres to maintain their elite positions, their odds would have 
to be 37 times better than others, corresponding to a coefficient of 3.61 in logistic 
models. (This can be derived by fixing both C and O at 2.5%, and substituting the 
odds ratio 2.5 with an unknown in the above system of equations.) 

1 For instance, our calculation based on Róna-Tas’s results (1994, table 7, model 1) 
suggests that even with their above-average human capital, only 20% of the former 
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only insofar as massive power conversion were to take place such that 
former cadres continued to monopolize the elite positions (Walder 1996, 
p. 1061)—a scenario which is in our view far from realistic. Given that 
certain nations and regions do exhibit greater continuity than others in 
the stratification order, the true challenge is to specify what aspects of 
institutional change facilitate or impede the strategic adaptation of the 
political elite (Parish and Michelson 1996; Nee and Cao, in press). 


Theoretical Synthesis and Model Indeterminacy 


In “Economic Transformation and Income Inequality in Urban China: 
Evidence from Panel Data,” his attempt here to synthesize the seemingly 
divergent views on market transition in China, Xueguang Zhou proposes 
a “coevolution of politics and markets” model. While Zhou seems to agree 
with the causal processes suggested by both market transition theory and 
its critics, he adds greater emphasis to the role of state as a powerful 
macrolevel actor. He argues that the state’s response to the growing mar- 
ket sector creates a mediating effect on changes directly induced by mar- 
kets; and as a result, his coevolutionary model has significant “model inde- 
terminacy” in empirical predictions. He concludes that it is only through 
“substantive institutional analyses of how these causal processes interact 
and exert their impacts in the specific institutional context” that the prob- 
lem of model indeterminacy can be reduced (p. 1142). 

We share with Zhou the same underlying idea that outcomes of social 
changes are shaped by multiple processes that are often incongruent with 
each other, but we also agree with his acknowledgment that his study is 
only a first step toward a synthesis. Instead of embracing competing views 
in a loosely specified politics-and-markets conceptual framework, a syn- 
thesis should, we believe, seek to delineate the scope conditions for specific 
arguments and assess the relative importance of different processes. With- 
out so doing, predictions are bound to be indeterminate. 

Zhou’s model implicitly builds on Polanyi’s ([1944] 1957) conceptual 
framework, which links continuous state intervention to market emer- 
gence. This framework has in fact been central to market transition theory 
from the onset. In light of Polanyi’s conceptual influence on market transi- 
tion research (Szelényi and Kostello 1996, pp. 1086-94; Nee and Matthews 
1996, p. 407), it is difficult to read Zhou’s conception of the coevolution 
of politics and markets as offering a synthesis that substantively expands 


cadres in Hungary were able to become corporate entrepreneurs, and they accounted 
for roughly 16% of this new elite group. Meanwhile, the tremendous economic mobil- 
ity experienced by people from various backgrounds in rural China has been exten- 
sively documented (e.g., Nee and Liedka 1997). 
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the causal repertoire already laid out in the literature. Furthermore, 
Zhou’s discussion on state policy stands largely ad hoc, and the emphasis 
on the state as a macrolevel actor thus falls short of a systematic account. 
For instance, no attempt was made to put the government’s new emphasis 
on educational credentials (p. 1145) into theoretical perspective. Although 
it is possible that this policy was aimed at retaining qualified personnel 
so that capable administrators would not be easily lured away by market 
opportunities, the state might well have done so to promote bureaucratic 
efficiency, regardless of market growth. Consequently, we are still left 
wondering in what sense state policies (or market arrangements) should 
be understood as the results of the interaction between the state and mar- 
kets. To the extent Zhou’s “coevolution of politics and markets” remains 
a black box, model indeterminacy cannot be reduced. Market transition 
theory, as Gerber and Hout (1998, p. 10) acknowledge, does not suffer 
from model indeterminacy. 


Market Transition Research Program 


The crucial question in the market transition research program remains: 
In what specific ways do states limit and shape market processes in a 
manner that provides political actors with significant advantages over 
economic actors? (See Réna-Tas 1994.) Zhou calls for “substantive institu- 
tional analysis,” which others have long since begun to undertake. For 
instance, ethnographic studies on rural China have extensively docu- 
mented the emergence of a hybrid institutional form—local corporatism 
(Oi 1990, 1992; Nee 1992; Lin 1995). Building on this, the market transi- 
tion framework has incorporated the concept of path dependent institu- 
tional change and further specifies the systematic linkages between spe- 
cific institutional arrangements and specific stratification outcomes (Nee 
and Cao, in press). Similarly, urban transition literature has also been 
enriched by numerous studies on economic reconfiguration, market for- 
mation, organizational responses, and so on (Stark 1996; Guthrie 1997; 
Keister 1998; Matthews 1998; Wank 1999). 

Implicit in the market transition debate is a research program aimed 
at two interrelated objectives: to understand the dynamics of institutional 
change, and to identify the causal processes through which emerging insti- 
tutions transform the stratification order. Critics of market transition the- 
ory are right in pointing out that the theory, especially in its early formula- 
tion (Nee 1989), tends to focus more on the second objective (Walder 1996; 
Fligstein 1996), although recently the market transition framework has 
been substantively broadened by its proponents’ efforts to endogenize in- 
stitutional change (Nee and Lian 1994; Nee, in press; Nee and Cao, in 
press). In this light, even though considerable controversy remains as to 
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how to conceptualize institutional dynamics, at least part of the market 
transition debate is moving toward a constructive resolution. 

Meanwhile, critics of market transition theory often overlook the neces- 
sity to better specify the causal processes directly affecting the stratifica- 
tion order. This conceptual blind spot is partly evidenced in the fact that 
most empirical studies on urban stratification rely on indirect measures, 
for example, time and economic growth, to operationalize marketization 
(Xie and Hannum 1996; Bian and Logan 1996; Gerber and Hout 1998; 
Zhou, in this issue). Despite the methodological convenience this strategy 
offers, it fails to take into account the complexity and variability that 
characterizes virtually all large-scale societal transformations. In the case 
of urban China, where market reform remains partial and uneven across 
regions, a general concept of “marketization” is by no mean adequate in 
terms of specificity. 

Existing market transition studies point to three institutional mecha- 
nisms as the immediate causes of changes in the stratification system in 
postsocialist countries. First, the expanding private/hybrid sector and en- 
trepreneurship create new opportunity structures where economic activi- 
ties are governed by market principles and are largely beyond the control 
of the state (Nee 1989). Second, the emergence of labor markets entails 
a different logic—emphasizing human capital (e.g., expertise and work 
experience) versus political connections—in matching individuals to posi- 
tions and this in turn leads to changes in reward distribution (Nee 1996). 
Third, as economic organizations become more dependent on market ex- 
change for key resources, reward distribution within organizations tends 
to be modified in favor of human capital and productivity (Cao and Nee 
1999). To be sure, these three processes constitute only part of the overall 
institutional transformation, and their implications on the stratification 
outcome are likely to be mediated by competing mechanisms such as 
power conversion and the persistent effects of socialist institutions (Réna- 
Tas 1994; Bian and Logan 1996). But specific knowledge regarding the 
growth of the private/hybrid sector, labor markets, and organizational 
environments provides guidelines for understanding where and to what 
extent cadre advantage declines relative to returns to human capital and 
to economic actors. In this light, empirical research will benefit enor- 
mously from proper identification and measurement of the key dimensions 
of the emerging postsocialist institutional order. 


EMPIRICAL ISSUES 


Table 1 above provides a metaanalysis of existing empirical studies rele- 
vant to the market transition debate. The last three columns reveal re- 
markable empirical consensus over market transition theory’s predictions 
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regarding human capital, entrepreneurship, and private/hybrid sector em- 
ployment. As expected, the main controversy is centered on the significance 
of redistributive power and other forms of political capital (see table 1). 


Redistributive Power and Political Capital: What Constitutes a 
Relative Decline? \ 


A crucial theme in the market transition literature is that the declining 
significance of political advantage must be understood in relation to the 
upward mobility experienced by other social groups (Nee 1996). As noted 
earlier, we agree with critics that preexisting institutional arrangements 
may indeed provide a structural basis for the persistence and conversion 
of political power (Réna-Tas 1994), but we contend that such mechanisms 
are unlikely to result in aggregates significant enough to overwhelm the 
effects of an emerging market economy. For instance, in reforming China, 
the expanding market sector creates new opportunity structures where 
entrepreneurs, managers, and professionals can excel economically on the 
basis of their individual initiatives and human capital. It is likely that the 
gap between the political elite and the least privileged group may widen 
during the economic reform. However, to the extent that entrepreneur- 
ship, private/hybrid sector employment, and human capital confer greater 
opportunities for socioeconomic advancement, cadres’ monopoly over 
elite positions can no longer be sustained. Furthermore, once labor mar- 
kets fully develop in urban China, cadres’ advantage over common work- 
ers will mainly reflect their superior human capital, rather than redistribu- 
tive power over resources. 

Construed as such, the declining-significance-of-redistributive-power 
thesis does not necessarily require a diminishing regression coefficient for 
cadres, relative to a certain noncadre group, over the course of market 
reform. Most researchers use ordinary or unskilled workers as the refer- 
ence category for occupational dummy variables. Instead, the reference 
category should be social groups that represent the rising new market- 
based classes, that is, entrepreneurs, managers, and professionals. The in- 
creasing importance of entrepreneurship, private/hybrid sector employ- 
ment, and human capital must be taken into account in order to put cadre 
advantage into perspective. Unfortunately, many empirical researchers 
have overlooked this subtlety. 


Evidence from Urban China 


Recent studies on urban transition are riddled with seemingly contradic- 
tory evidence. For instance, while Xie and Hannum found no significant 
increase in the income return to human capital in urban China (1996), 
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Bian and Logan (1996) and Zhou (in this issue) reported exactly the oppo- 
site. A similar disagreement in findings on returns to human capital can 
be found among researchers looking at Russia (Gerber and Hout 1998; 
Brainerd 1998). How can such discrepancies be reconciled? And more 
important, what conclusions can we draw from these results? We suspect 
that Xie and Hannum’s findings may not reflect the consequences of mar- 
ket transition for two reasons. First, the data they employed were collected 
in 1988, when the Chinese market reform arguably had not made signifi- 
cant headway in most urban areas (Bian and Logan 1996). Second, Xie 
and Hannum used economic growth to approximate marketization. This 
dubious operationalization of the key independent variable renders their 
conclusions even more questionable (Nee and Matthews 1996). Using data 
from a northern Chinese city, Bian and Logan found that income inequal- 
ity had been exacerbated in the reform period (1996). On one hand, the 
economic advantage associated with party membership persisted, and the 
income gap between cadres and others further widened. On the other 
hand, returns to human capital, market connections, and private/hybrid 
sector employment also increased substantially. 

We applaud Bian and Logan’s research design as well as their effort 
to integrate network perspectives into market transition research, but we 
would suggest their interpretation of results be qualified in two ways. 
First, because their occupational classification scheme does not distinguish 
redistributive power from managerial control (1996, p. 749, table 1), the 
estimated cadre advantage is likely to be inflated. In particular, since man- 
agers, section chiefs, and supervisors in market-oriented»public-sector en- 
terprises were grouped together with political cadres and government of- 
ficials, this occupational category mainly reflected the difference in 
positional rank, rather than redistributive power per se. Second, given 
the increasing returns to human capital, market connections, and private/ 
hybrid sector employment, persistent cadre advantage alone does not con- 
stitute negative evidence for market transition theory. Market transition 
theory maintains that economic liberalization frees cadres to pursue power 
and plenty in the transition economy (Nee 1991). Although cadres may 
remain advantaged in absolute terms, they are losing ground because the 
emerging market economy enables market-based new classes to rise. So 
long as significant numbers of nonstate economic actors—that is, entre- 
preneurs, managers, professionals—outstrip the gains made by cadres 
(current and former), a relative decline in the advantages of the redistribu- 
tive elite has occurred. 

Among existing empirical studies on market transition, Zhou’s analysis 
of changing income distribution in urban China stands out for its rigorous 
research design and methodological sophistication. Using panel data from 
20 cities, Zhou reports findings that, in our assessment, are mostly in line 
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with market transition theory. Specifically, he finds that income returns 
to human capital have increased dramatically in the reform era,” and 
although there is evidence for augmented cadre advantage, it is overshad- 
owed by the rapid expansion of opportunity structures centered on 
private/hybrid sector employment. In addition, professionals have experi- 
enced significant gains that allow them to keep up with, if not outpace, 
those of cadres. With regard to apparent cadre advantage, interpretation 
of results regarding occupational variables should surely be qualified in 
the same ways that we view Bian and Logan’s findings: managers in mar- 
ket-oriented public-sector enterprises ought not be coded as part of the 
redistributive elite to the extent that market forces actually shape alloca- 
tion of resources (Szelényi 1978). Also, while in his descriptive statistics 
Zhou reports that 4% of his 1993 sample contains private entrepreneurs, 
this category disappears in his regression analysis.’ Overall, even though 
Zhou’s analysis also points to other sources of inequality, the primary 
cause of changes in the stratification system seems unambiguously teth- 
ered to the emergence of a market economy in urban China. 


THE RUSSIAN EXPERIENCE 


Gerber and Hout (1998) analyze data collected in post-Soviet Russia and 
claim that 14 of 16 hypotheses derived from market transition theory are 
not supported. In particular, the income analysis shows no evidence for 
increasing return to human capital from 1991 to 1995. Some of their 
hypotheses, especially those regarding gender inequality and differences 
between public-private sectors, are not truly derived from market transi- 
tion theory. Gerber and Hout implicitly treat economic depression, high- 
levels of unemployment, and hyperinflation as processes intrinsic to mar- 
ket transition. But these same processes may in fact point to the failure 


” Although Zhou suggests that the increasing returns to education is in part attribut- 
able to government policy, his research design fails to substantiate this claim. 

We suspect the omission of entrepreneurs from the regression analysis is due to its 
high correlation with work organization variables, and this is why coefficients for 
cadres should be contrasted with those for the private/hybrid sector. 

“ They infer, e.g., from a passage in Nee and Matthews (1996, pp. 428-29), the claim 
that marketization combined with economic growth will reduce the gender wage gap. 
But the research Nee and Matthews report on in their review of the market transition 
literature emphasized the interaction between marketization and economic growth 
as the causal mechanism in reducing gender inequality in China. Specifically, the 
research showed that only when the demand for nonfarm workers outstrip the supply 
of male workers will market-driven economic development improve the relative 
wages of women (Matthews and Nee 1995). In Russia, by contrast, the interaction 
between marketization and economic depression creates quite different conditions, 
which appear to have worsened gender inequality in Russia. 
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to establish a market economy in Russia during the early 1990s. Although 
many of the formal institutional arrangements of a market economy were 
set up by reformers in 1992, barter, redistribution, and other forms of 
nonmarket exchange remain overriding features of the Russian economy. 
In other words, Russia did not yet have a market economy. While Gerber 
and Hout suggest that it is Russia’s “merchant capitalism” that renders 
market transition theory inapplicable, their findings are not replicated by 
Brainerd (1998), who employed similar data and model specifications.” 
Instead, Brainerd finds significant increase in return to human capital, 
measured by education and occupation, in Russia between 1991 and 1994. 
With conflicting empirical evidence yet to be reconciled, clear conclusions 
cannot yet be drawn from the Russian experience. In sum, our discussion 
of the “negative” findings on political capital reported in table 1 above 
suggests that much of the controversy over the declining-significance-of- 
redistributive-power hypothesis stems from misconception rather than ac- 
tual empirical confirmation that market transition benefits primarily the 
old state socialist redistributive elite." Clarification and reevaluation of 
theoretical and empirical issues may contribute toward settlement of dif- 
ferences. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It is true that the market transition framework tends to focus on the role 
of market forces in shaping the paths of institutional change and stratifi- 
cation order, while its critics have been more provocative and productive 
in investigating other simultaneous processes. “When arguments become 
polarized, it often signals that divisions are falsely drawn” (Bates 1997). 
However, careful reading of the market transition literature reveals that 
its conceptual framework incorporates the contending state-centered ap- 
proach as contingent hypotheses that specify the institutional environ- 
ments in which the old state socialist elite can readily convert political to 
economic capital during the course of market transition (Nee and Lian 
1994; Nee and Cao, in press). Hence it is often extremely hard to draw a 
clear boundary between market transition theory and the rival arguments. 
In our view, the difference between market transition theory and its critics 


4S Gerber and Hout’s data were collected in February 1991, February 1992, March 
1993, July 1994, and January 1996. Brainerd’s data were collected in May 1991, April, 
May, and June 1993, and April, May, and June 1994. With the exception of Gerber 
and Hout’s 1991 data only, all data came from a monthly survey conducted by All- 
Russian Center for Public Opinion Research, or VTsIOM. 

16 See Nee and Cao (in press) for a reanalysis of Parish and Michelson’s (1996) study 
of rural China. 
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is mainly a matter of emphasis rather than substantive understanding or 
position. The real danger, therefore, is not the inability of either side to 
triumph; rather danger lies in the perpetuation of this falsely drawn divi- 
sion and the persistence of mistaken attempts to use one emphasis to ne- 
gate others. 
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REPLY: BEYOND THE DEBATE AND TOWARD SUBSTANTIVE 
INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS! 


Cao and Nee presented an extended commentary on the recent studies of 
the transformation of state socialism and a defense of Nee’s work. Most 
of their comments are not directly related to my study. I take this opportu- 
nity to address some of the issues raised in their commentary that are 
related to the themes I pursued in my study. 


Logic of Explanation and Model Indeterminacy 


Cao and Nee lamented that “the ongoing market transition debate has 
shown no signs of resolution” and that exchange among scholars “seems 
to have created more controversy than it settled.” I concur with this assess- 
ment but disagree with their explanations. 

Nee’s (1989, 1991) early formulation of market transition theory was 
appealing to researchers because of its parsimony in theoretical logic and 
explicit empirical implications. A large number of studies since then show 
that some empirical evidence is consistent with his theoretical predictions. 
There are also noticeable empirical inconsistencies, which would have 
provided opportunities for theoretical growth by clarifying/modifying the 
theoretical logics, specifying scope conditions, and developing alternative 
theoretical explanations. Unfortunately, Nee’s response to his critics, on 
both theoretical and empirical ground, has added more heat than light. 

Theoretically, Nee responds to his critics in two ways. The first is a 
tendency to claim that the issues that his critics have raised—the continu- 
ing role of the state, power conversion, and power persistence—have been 
“incorporated into” or “recognized by” the original formulation of market 
transition theory. Second, Nee has tried to incorporate new concepts and 
mechanisms (e.g., social networks, nonmarket institutions, path depen- 
dency, etc.) into his theoretical framework. Unfortunately, as these con- 
cepts of mechanisms pile up in Nee’s arguments, one increasingly loses 
sight of how they are interrelated and what their implications are for the 
internal logic of the theory. 

In Nee’s original formulation, markets and politics (redistribution) are 
treated as antithetical—the advance of markets is assumed to imply a 
decline of redistributive power, leading to Nee’s empirical predictions for 
changes in the stratification order. Under the same logic, the effectiveness 
of market mechanisms may be hindered or distorted by the persistence 
of politics because of “partial reform” (Nee 1991, p. 268). One may disagree 


1I thank Alan Kerckhoff and Nan Lin for their comments on an earlier version of 
this note. 
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with Nee’s causal arguments, but this set of arguments is at least inter- 
nally consistent within his assumptions. 

But as Nee claims other conceptualizations of mechanisms into his 
framework, his logic of explanation becomes fuzzy and empirical predic- 
tions indeterminate. For instance, if power conversion and power persis- 
tence emphasized in Rona-Tas (1994) and Bian and Logan (1996) are part 
of market transition theory, as Cao and Nee suggest above, then Nee im- 
plicitly accepts the assumption that politics may be governed by alterna- 
tive processes, which operate along with (rather than as the antithesis of) 
markets. This conceptualization opens doors to a wide range of logical 
possibilities: since political power may be converted to or persist in gener- 
ating economic benefits in the marketplace, it becomes logically possible 
that those in political positions benefit disproportionally from market 
transactions (as Rona-Tas and Bian and Logan demonstrated). Thus, the 
expansion of markets is no longer a sufficient condition for the decline of 
redistributive power. That is, the decline of political capital/status is no 
longer the logical consequence of an increase in market mechanisms. 

As another example, consider the role of social networks and local cor- 
poratism as alternative mechanisms of organizing economic activities 
(Boisot and Child 1996; Lin 1995; Oi 1992; Walder 19958). If we treat 
social networks and local corporatism as alternative, independent pro- 
cesses that shape economic transactions, as Nee (1996) appeared to agree, 
then the implications of these processes on the stratification order inevita- 
bly transcend the redistributor-direct producer dichotomy in market tran- 
sition theory. It is logically possible that those occupying advantageous 
structural/network positions (rather than affinity with markets) gain dis- 
proportionally from economic transactions, leading to empirical implica- 
tions that are qualitatively different from those derived from the market 
transition framework. 

Recent studies have advanced our knowledge of the field by developing 
alternative conceptualizations of the change processes—local corporat- 
ism, network capitalism, and politics of workplaces—that cannot be sim- 
ply reduced into Nee’s market transition logic. To the extent that these 
are conceptualized as alternative or competing processes to market mech- 
anisms, they lead to different logics of explanation and empirical predic- 
tions. Similarly, my proposed model of coevolution between markets and 
politics, admittedly underspecified in the article, can hardly be claimed 
as part of market transition logic: first, the coevolutionary model treats 
market mechanisms as but one of the competing processes in institutional 
changes. In this conceptualization, politics, of which the state is a central 


? For substantive implications of coevolutionary processes in biology, where this con- 
cept originated, see Durham (1991) and Kaufman (1993). 
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component, does not merely exert a mediating or second-order effect in the 
marketization process; rather, it plays an active role in shaping emerging 
economic institutions. Second, a core idea of the coevolution concept is 
that, because both markets and politics coevolve in response to each other, 
the outcome depends on the specific and evolving conditions in the institu- 
tional context. In this light, theorizing based on one or the another process 
alone does not yield any predictive power on the outcome of the coevoluti- 
onary process. Thus the coevolutionary model is at odds with market tran- 
sition theory in both empirical implications and research agendas. 

It seems to me that Nee can either acknowledge these alternative, com- 
peting processes as an integral part of his theoretical framework and, in 
so doing, reformulate his logic of explanation and empirical predictions, 
or he can explicate the internal logic and the scope conditions of his theory 
and be prepared to accept that observed empirical inconsistencies are 
challenges to, among other things, his theoretic logic of explanation. Un- 
fortunately, in my view, Nee expands the “causal repertoire” of his theory 
at the expense of conceptual clarity, logical consistency, and empirical 
falsifiability. 


Empirical Evidence 


Empirically, Nee’s response to his critics (table 1 above) is to claim that 
empirical evidence is largely consistent with market transition theory. But 
Nee’s selective attention to empirical evidence casts doubts on this claim. 
Let me illustrate this point by reinterpreting Cao and Nee’s interpretation 
of the findings in my study. 

First, the interpretation of returns to human capital. Nee sees higher 
returns to human capital (education) in China’s reform era as evidence 
in support of market transition theory. But one needs to remember that 
similar empirical predictions have already existed in theories of industrial- 
ization and of modernization in the sociological literature. There are also 
competing theoretical arguments that human capital is rewarded under 
state socialism (see Walder [1995a], p. 311 for a review). Indeed, as Zhou 
and Suhomlinova (1999) show, returns to education in the Soviet Union 
were much higher than those in urban China were on the eve of the great 
transformations of redistribution in these two societies. In fact, returns to 
college education before the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991 were 
even higher than those in urban China in the reform era, ceteris paribus 
(cf. my table 2 above with table 2 in Zhou and Suhomlinova [1999). Thus 
the evidence of higher returns to human capital cannot be construed as 
caused by market mechanisms without a substantive understanding of 
how human capital is allocated in the specific institutional context. 

Moreover, as I noted in my article, the emphasis on human capital was 
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part of state wage policies since the early 1980s, before substantive market 
reforms took place in urban China. Corroborative evidence shows that, 
in the period of my study, those with high human capital were more likely 
to stay in or shift to the state sector relative to the nonstate sector (Zhou, 
Tuma, and Moen 1997). On this basis, I believe my interpretation (in the 
text) that increasing returns to human capital (education) in China’s re- 
form era result from the compound effects of political processes and mar- 
ketization is more appropriate than Cao and Nee’s view that it is solely 
attributable to market mechanisms. When multiple processes are ob- 
served to generate the same empirical outcome, the empirical evidence 
cannot be used as a critical test of competing theoretical arguments. 

Second, I am surprised that Cao and Nee failed to see the salient evi- 
dence reported in my study that is inconsistent with the empirical predic- 
tions of market transition theory—the noticeably lower income for em- 
ployees in collective firms than for those in the state sector. Collective 
firms are closer to market activities relative to work organizations in the 
state sector because their supply and output have never been an integral 
part of the command economy in urban China. Nee (1992, p. 7) also recog- 
nizes this: “Because collective enterprises fall outside the central plan, 
which encompasses state-owned enterprises, their growth became increas- 
ingly dependent on markets. . . . Collective enterprises quickly oriented 
their production to the marketplace and contributed to the rapid expan- 
sion of markets in China.” According to Nee’s theoretical logic, we would 
expect to find higher returns to this group of “direct producers” (or, in 
Cao and Nee above, “economic actors”) who actively engage in and benefit 
from market activities. The finding of persistent low income for employees 
in collective firms is as salient and important a piece of empirical evidence 
as is the high income for the private entrepreneur group, in the empirical 
test of market transition theory. 


Toward Substantive Institutional Analysis 


When a theoretical debate generates more controversies than intellectual 
growth, it often signals that the conceptual issues and theoretical logics are 
poorly defined and they are not widely shared among scholars. Another 
contributing factor is that the concepts and operationalization employed 
in empirical studies may no longer reflect the changing world. My obser- 
vations of the institutional changes in China make me skeptical of the 
usefulness of continuing this debate based on those concepts and catego- 
ries that are becoming increasingly fuzzy and irrelevant in the ongoing 
processes of change. 

Consider the notion of “redistributor.” In the ideal-type of state socialist 
redistribution in which all resources are allocated through the state bu- 
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reaucracy, it is sensible to define those with bureaucratic power (cadres) 
as redistributors. In the transformation processes, however, the empirical 
contents of this concept become highly differentiated. For instance, a man- 
ager in the state firm today acts both as the agent of the state and as a 
manager of the enterprise. It is both conceptually and empirically uncer- 
tain to what extent and in what ways his or her observed income is derived 
from the affiliation with the political authorities or from the managerial 
role of “director producer.” Similarly, the category of “professionals” does 
not help much, either. In some economic sectors, professionals and their 
work are closely linked to market mechanisms; in other sectors (state 
firms, research institutions), professional work and rewards are still 
heavily influenced by state policies and regulations. Nee (1996) advocates 
treating managers and professionals as “direct producers.” But the concep- 
tual and empirical ambiguities associated with these categories cannot be 
swept away by a simple reclassification, and uncritical use of these con- 
cepts and categories in empirical studies adds more confusion than clari- 
fication of the theoretical issues. 

Large-scale institutional changes involve multiple causal mechanisms, 
which require close observations and careful detective work to identify, 
understand, and untangle in the actual processes of change. For instance, 
does the presence of a formal contractual relationship between two firms 
signal that the economic transaction is governed by market mechanisms 
on a rational-legal basis? Or is it merely a symbolic compliance to state 
regulations, and the actual processes are governed by social relationships 
(e.g., social networks), or political mechanisms (brokered by the govern- 
ment)? Or is it a mixture of several processes? Along with large-scale insti- 
tutional changes under way, the processes that underlie these changes may 
evolve and take different forms as well. The bottom line is that, without 
careful and systematic examinations of these processes, we cannot even 
begin to describe these phenomena accurately, let alone to develop sound 
theoretical explanations about their roles in institutional changes. 

Inmy article, ladvocate moving away from the current debate and toward 
substantive institutional analysis of the processes of transformation. Insti- 
tutional changes in the transformation of state socialism demand theoreti- 
cal explanations. But theorizing should be built on, not substitute for, the 
knowledge of the specific context and the processes in which these changes 
take place. On this account, I find those substantive institutional analyses 
in the literature (e.g., Lee 1995; Lin 1995; Lin and Ye 1998; Oi 1999; Stark, 
1996; among others) especially informative, because they direct our atten- 
tion to seek answers in the actual processes of institutional changes, rather 
than confine our imagination within the terms of the current debate. 

XUEGUANG ZHOU 
Duke University 
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ReOrient: Global Economy in the Asian Age. By Andre Gunder Frank. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1998. Pp. 
xxix+416. 


Christopher Chase-Dunn 
Johns Hopkins University 


Andre Gunder Frank’s ReOrient has caused great waves of anxiety 
among social scientists because of his claim that this new perspective on 
the rise of the West invalidates all our theories of development. The great 
contribution of the book, and its predecessor, The World System: 500 or 
5,000 Years? (with Barry Gills [Routledge, 1993]) is that it forces us to 
focus on the significant economic and political/military continuities that 
have characterized the rise and fall of powerful regions for millennia. 
Though Frank somewhat overstates the size and degree of integration of 
the world system that emerged in Afroeurasia, he is undoubtedly correct 
that interactional linkages importantly conditioned the processes of devel- 
opment in the West Asian—Mediterranean and East Asian regions much 
earlier than most historians and civilizationists have supposed. Frank is 
also right to point out that Europe was long linked to this emerging system 
as a peripheral area, and that China was probably the most powerful and 
dynamic core region in the system until the late 18th century. 

In making these arguments, Frank reiterates the importance of pro- 
cesses at the level of the whole system, and he uses data on the sizes and 
growth of cities as well as long-distance trade to sustain his claims. He 
further contends that the rise of European hegemony was the sudden and 
conjunctural outcome of a developmental crisis in China, which, follow- 
ing Mark Elvin, is characterized as a “high level equilibrium trap.” The 
Chinese economy had expanded demographically such that labor was so 
cheap that there was no incentive to pursue labor-saving techniques. This 
occurred after a period in which European states had used the riches 
extracted from their colonies in the Americas to buy into the Asian eco- 
nomic centrality, and so Europeans were able to take advantage of the 
Chinese crisis to industrialize and become hegemonic in the world system. 
Frank contends that European hegemony was fragile from the start and 
will be short-lived with a predicted new rise of Chinese predominance 
in the near future. 

Frank argues that there were no important differences in develop- 
mental logic between Europe and the other competing regions. He explic- 
itly contends that there was no “transition from feudalism to capitalism” 
in Europe that was the basis of Europe’s rise to hegemony. He claims 


Permission to reprint a book review printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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that theories of transitions between modes of production are part of the 
Eurocentric ideological baggage that has distorted historical social sci- 
ence and that must now be discarded. He also throws out Weberian soci- 
ology’s allegations about Eastern/Western differences in political organi- 
zation as so much Eurocentric trash. 

It is important to pick carefully through the rubble and to examine the 
dead bodies of our social science ancestors that litter the ground after 
Frank’s large-caliber massacre. It is also important to ascertain what 
parts of his argument contain valuable insights from those parts that are 
mainly rhetorical overkill. We can admit that non-European regions have 
not received their fair share of attention from social scientists and that 
some of the allegedly superior attributes of European societies that led 
to hegemony were ideological justifications for the exercise of domination. 
But these points do not add up to the conclusion that all of our theories 
are invalid. Rather, we need to revisit basic theoretical assumptions in 
the light that is shed by the kind of large-scale systemic analysis and 
comparisons undertaken by Frank. 

In my view, Frank is right that there are many more continuities and 
systemic links than most historical social scientists have imagined. Evi- 
dence on the rise and fall of cities and changes in the territorial sizes 
of empires indicates that the East Asian and West Asian/Mediterranean 
regions were experiencing synchronous processes of change after B.C.E. 
500. This is most likely a consequence of long-distance trade linkages and 
military interaction with the state-formation processes of Central Asian 
steppe nomads (e.g., the Mongol Empire). Frank’s emphasis on the rise 
of a Afroeurasia-wide world system is a valuable hypothesis that will 
require careful research on interaction networks and the possible causes 
of synchronicity. Frank’s contention that China was the most powerful 
and dynamic center until the late 18th century may also be true, though 
there were two other powerful core regions in the system (West Asia/ 
Mediterranean and South Asia), and so it is best understood as a 
multicore system. Frank’s claim that Europe was long a peripheral region 
to the West Asian/Mediterranean core is also right. The western Roman 
empire was a temporary exception. But Frank’s claim that the European 
rise to hegemony was a short-term and conjunctural outcome that had 
no implications for developmental logic is most probably mistaken. Euro-: 
pean cities had been growing at extraordinary rates since the 14th cen- 
tury, and the emergence within Europe of an interstate system in which 
the hegemonic core powers were capitalist states instead of tributary em- 
pires was most probably due to an important difference in strength of 
capitalist accumulation in Europe compared with the older core regions 
in South and East Asia. It was the rise of Europe and the development 
of capitalist industrialization that created a truly global system with a 
single integrated group of core states. This is structurally quite a different 
matter from the multicore Afroeurasian system studied by Frank. ReOri- 
ent is a stimulating and thoughtful book that should be read by all serious 
students of the modern world system. 
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Nationalism, Liberalism, and Progress. Vol. 1, The Rise and Decline of 
Nationalism. By Ernest B. Haas. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1997. Pp. ix+362. $39.95. 


John A. Armstrong 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Ernest Haas, a political scientist, presents a broad study of the role of 
nationalism in societal modernization. This first volume of Nationalism, 
Liberalism, and Progress deals with the five largest industrialized coun- 
tries: Britain, France, the United States, Germany, and Japan. Haas sets 
out to correct “the dark view of nationalism as historically simplistic and 
morally misleading”; it is, rather, “a human invention designed, in a sense, 
to make life better for collectivities suffering the pangs of modernization” 
(pp. vii—viii). Haas cites Max Weber (p. 2) as specifying wealth, health, 
and peace as material improvements people want in addition to “emo- 
tional and spiritual happiness,” but Haas concentrates on material fac- 
tors. In this respect Haas is an avowed child of the Enlightenment, not 
the pessimist Weber often appeared to be. For example, Haas argues that 
initially “nations result from the appropriate combination of rewards and 
punishments handed out by rulers, and that people, when given the 
chance, respond instrumentally to these inducements” (p. 2). Conse- 
quently, he rejects the functionalist reasoning that colored the massive 
interpretation of European states by Gabriel Almond, Stein Rokkan, and 
Charles Tilly. Haas also starts his investigation at a chronologically later 
stage than did these authors, contending (I think exaggeratedly) that the 
earlier territorial state was populated by “impassive and inert” subjects 
(p. 18). Change, after the late 18th century, was accompanied by material 
progress, but more crucially by the idea of progress through consensual 
rationalization, that is, policy based on “scientific” reasoning. For rela- 
tively brief periods, syncretist elites, even such extremists as the Nazis, 
could promote consensual rationalization by eliminating barriers like 
class; ultimately, though, only liberal nationalism could promote ex- 
change reciprocity needed to attain the formal rationality postulated by 
Weber. 

To systematize his findings, Haas presents 16 indicators, such as pre- 
dictable rules of succession and popular acceptance of tax payments, mili- 
tary conscription, and official language. Consensus is weighed, for each 
indicator, on a scale of zero, 0.5, or one, and their sum (adjusted to a 
percentage of the total) provides an overall indicator of consensual ratio- 
nalization for a given year. Summations for seven such years (differing 
for each society) are tabulated in each national chapter. Taken together 
the summations suggest a learning curve for each society. Clearly, the 
results reflect the author’s personal judgments. These are backed by his 
great experience and linguistic ability (except perhaps for Japan) as well 
as quantitative data opinion surveys and longer time series on state bud- 
gets. I should have preferred more attention to specific learning mecha- 
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nisms. When, as in the case of post-1880 France, Haas does analyze the 
roles of institutions like the Ecole Normale in training and supervising 
a new “republican” lycée teaching corps for inculcating the French lan- 
guage and the values of secular nationalism, his conclusions are more 
convincing (p. 188). 

Several of Haas’s conclusions contradict conventional wisdom, at least 
that current in the United States. At an early point he presents a typology 
of (A) countries, France and Britain, where the state was well established 
before nationalism, and (C) countries, United States and Germany, where 
a nationalist elite produced a state by secession or consolidation. Yet he 
concludes that a more significant dichotomization characterizes countries 
where the nation-state has produced a satisfied population, namely the 
continental countries (and perhaps Japan, although there feelings of inse- 
curity among elites and masses remain apparent) as compared to the En- 
glish-speaking countries. Haas emphasizes that progress toward consen- 
sual rationalization on the Continent was far from smooth or rapid. 
During the post-World War II decades, however, France and Germany 
have attained a higher degree of internal reciprocity and now recognize 
that further progress depends on replacing nationalism by a large mea- 
sure of allegiance to international institutions, specifically the European 
Community. In contrast, the Vietnam experience, racial antagonisms, and 
revived religious dissent from national policies have to some extent “de- 
rationalized” U.S. policy making since 1970. Haas sees these difficulties 
as closely linked to reliance on laywers as policy makers rather than on 
“knowledge specialists” (as neglected examples of the latter I suggest 
Gunnar Myrdal and Hans J. Morgenthau). In Britain, Haas identifies 
immigration controversies, lagging economic growth, and abandonment 
of inculcating patriotism in both elite secondary schools and comprehen- 
sive schools. 

One further consideration, that Haas mentions too briefly: the invidi- 
ous social Darwinism strong in both English-speaking countries from the 
late 1890s until at least the late 1920s. These racist and chauvinist doc- 
trines were, to be sure, abandoned in later decades. But they were never 
confronted in the decisive way in which, after the traumas of defeat, 
French and German elites were compelled to reject their more extreme 
xenophobias. By such confrontations, elites, and to a considerable extent 
popular elements, learned also to renounce bitter divisions over reli- 
gion—Catholic versus Protestant in Germany, clerical versus Jacobin 
nationalists in France—in order to avert crises by consensual policy 
making. 

Overall, Ernst Haas has made a remarkable contribution to our under- 
standing of the complex relationships between modernity and national- 
ism. In his eagerly awaited second volume, he will probe Third World 
nationalisms in the modernity process. . 
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Fantasy City: Pleasure and Profit in the Postmodern Metropolis. By John 
Hannigan. London: Routledge, 1998. Pp. xvit+239. 


David Grazian 
University of Chicago 


The central argument in John Hannigan’s Fantasy City repeats the famil- 
iar critique of the recent development of Disneyesque entertainment dis- 
tricts in postindustrial cities around the globe. As downtown complexes 
and waterfront projects proliferate according to the theme-park model 
suggested by Boston’s Faneuil Hall and New York City’s South Street 
Seaport, they grow increasingly similar by providing the same menu of 
corporate-owned coffee franchises, mall-savvy haberdasheries, IMAX 
theaters, themed restaurants, book superstores, and entertainment com- 
pany outlets. Specifically, Hannigan asserts that, in spite of their popular- 
ity among consumers, these spaces of commodified pleasure may prove 
costly to inner-city populations, resident tax bases, and the overall quality 
of life among locals and tourists alike. While his narrative offers little 
more than a derivative compendium of facts, figures, and fun that relies 
heavily on journalistic accounts, collegiate instructors will find Fantasy 
City useful classroom fodder for its accessibility to undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

In terms of production, Hannigan argues that several contemporary 
trends—notably the increased dominance of rational techniques of pro- 
duction and the rise of synergy as a key logic in the entertainment and 
development industries—are responsible for the rise of urban entertain- 
ment districts. He notes that many rely on the synergistic effects of multi- 
ple-use facilities and licensed merchandizing to incite visitors of such 
projects to buy tickets for a mainstream movie, ride its namesake roller 
coaster, play accompanying virtual-reality games, and purchase action 
figures and tacky T-shirts to remind them of all the fun. On the consump- 
tion end, he asserts that the seduction of “technologies of simulation” and 
the rising value of cultural capital based on “experiences” rather than 
knowledge appeal to postmodern consumers. Furthermore, Hannigan at- 
tributes the popularity of fantasy city to its ability to reconcile the contra- 
dictory desires among middle-class consumers for “adventurous” yet com- 
. pletely risk-free experiences. Urban malls and themed restaurants 
succeed because they reassure as they dazzle by combining normally pe- 
destrian activities such as shopping and dining with hyperreal spectacles 
and the highly dramatized worlds of infotainment and make-believe 
without the inconveniences of urban blight, the presence of “undesir- 
ables,” and the unpredictability of everyday life. 

The strength of Hannigan’s book rests in its ability to draw on a wealth 
of specific cases ranging from the notorious to their less obvious deriva- 
tions. Examples of the latter include the development of a Chuck Norris— 
endorsed gaming operation in Moscow’s Red Square, the global prolifera- 
tion of Hard Rock Cafe franchises in Kuala Lumpur and Jakarta, and 
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the recent “shameless” practice of renaming local sports venues after cor- 
porate sponsors, including New Jersey’s Continental Airlines Arena and 
Phoenix’s Bank One Ballpark. Another strength of his analysis lies in 
his emphasis on the local variations, which inevitably emerge as themed 
entertainment spreads to the Asia—Pacific Rim and other foreign ports 
of call. Likewise, his account of the kinds of public-private partnerships, 
which regularly fail due to a mismatch of interests among local boosters 
and other urban elites, suggests an ecological model of local decision mak- 
ing that improves upon perspectives employed by less flexible critics of 
urban governance. Finally, Hannigan deftly explores the development 
of fantasy city as a historical process with antecedents in the popular 
amusements of the 1920s, rather than a consequence of some postmodern 
zeitgeist. His discussion of their reliance on exclusionary admittance prac- 
tices and elements of “staged authenticity” seems especially relevant to 
an analysis of the present. 

Still, Fantasy City suffers from a number of common problems indica- 
tive of much of the literature on this well-seasoned topic. First, Hannigan 
relies far too heavily on tenuous and essentialist definitions of problematic 
terms such as “postmodernism” and “authenticity” without offering more 
nuanced readings of the field based on his own observations. In fact, his 
very conception of the urban entertainment district itself suggests a tau- 
tology insofar as it relies on the same criteria he uses to explain the causes 
of its emergence in recent years. Also, Fantasy City all too often leaves 
central political issues demanded by his project unexplored: for example, 
the book includes a chapter devoted entirely to the proliferation of gam- 
ing operations intended to spawn urban development, yet fails to address 
the implications of allowing gambling ventures, which prey on the poor, 
to grow adjacent to low-income metropolitan regions with the help of 
government-backed financial assistance. 

Finally, like many studies that purport to explain how so-called post- 
modern consumers interpret the cultural world around them, Fantasy 
City suffers from its lack of ethnographic data on the reception of cultural 
forms among actual audiences. Certainly, Hannigan moves away from 
the annoying abstraction and navel gazing of a Jean Baudrillard or Fred- 
eric Jameson by orienting his discussion around a more grounded critique 
of the political economy of the cultural landscape. Still, his lack of atten- 
tiveness to empirical qualitative research on the processes of meaning- 
making employed by the living consumers of fantasy city is disappoint- 
ing. Indeed, the emergent postmodern culture of Disney and Hollywood 
may offer highly sanitized experiences, but that hardly means our studies 
of them should be equally sterile. 
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Globalisation, Human Rights, and Labour Law in Pacific Asia. By An- 
thony Woodiwiss. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998. Pp. 
xiit+316. $64.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Pheng Cheah 
University of California at Berkeley 


The debate over the normative status of human rights in a post-Cold 
War global era has generally remained within the parameters of a tired 
quarrel between universalism and cultural relativism. In this book, An- 
thony Woodiwiss attempts to articulate an alterantive account of human 
rights, which, while it does not take the civil and political liberties cham- 
pioned by Western liberalism as its central paradigm, also does not reject 
the idea of the universality of human rights in favor of cultural relativism. 
Woodiwiss’s rather Hegelian argument is that, in order to be effective, 
any human rights regime needs to be embedded in the fabric of gover- 
nance of a given social formation since it is this social embeddedness that 
makes the regime enforceable. Hence, instead of dismissing the forms of 
governance in rapidly industrializing Pacific Asia as authoritarian re- 
gimes that are inimical to human rights, he suggests that they ought to 
be regarded in ideal-typical terms as a new form of sovereignty called 
“patriarchalism”—a form of rule that is exercised in the interests of all 
members of society, which is viewed in quasi-familial terms. Woodiwiss 
argues that although patriarchalism is typologically distinct from West- 
ern liberal society because it is characterized by quasi-familial hierarchi- 
cal social relations, it is a form of “enforceable benevolence” that can 
enhance respect for human rights provided that it is accompanied by and 
hybridized with democratic structures and the rule of law. Indeed, he 
makes the stronger claim that authentic patriarchalist regimes may be 
more effective for the institutionalization of human rights in Pacific Asia 
than regimes based on individualistic or social-democratic checks on in- 
equality. 

This attempt to construct an alternative paradigm for human rights 
“that combines elements of the socialist, patriarchalist and liberal tradi- 
tions” (p. 243) is instructive because it refuses to pay lip service to “Confu- 
cian values” or “Asian values” that are now a compulsory ideology of 
most East and Southeast Asian states. Although Woodiwiss draws on the 
historical rise of Pacific capitalism—in particular, the model of industrial 
justice found in post-World War II Japan—he pointedly distinguishes 
his position from spurious culturalist arguments that posit a genetic con- 
nection between East and Southeast Asian capitalism and Confucian val- 
ues (see pp. 152-56). Instead, he takes as his central focus the tension 
between capital and labor in general. He argues that in industrializing 
Pacific Asia in a global era, the determinate sociological form generated 
by and conditioning the struggle between capital and labor is such that 
labor rights are most effectively enforced against transnational and local 
capital through judicial recognition of the state’s obligations to its citi- 
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zens. The concept of lifetime employment in the Japanese experience is 
one instance of this enforceable benevolence. 

The second half of the book analyzes labor rights in the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Malaysia, and Singapore in terms of how far they measure 
up to the ideal-type. These case studies variously indicate failure to 
achieve the ideal of enforceable benevolence, and the four countries are 
given more specific typological labels: mendicant patriarchalism (the 
Philippines); patriarchalist individualism (Hong Kong); authoritarian pa- 
triarchalism (Malaysia); and active patriarchalism (Singapore). However, 
Woodiwiss’s final evaluation of Singapore is generous: he suggests that 
given the city-state’s provisions for the social welfare of its citizens, it 
can displace Japan as an achieved instance of enforceable benevolence 
provided that guarantees of judicial independence and freedom of labor 
organization are established. 

But such a conclusion should not be surprising. For although Woodi- 
wiss reiterates that “capitalism as a form of domestic, international and 
transnational economic organisation 7s intrinsically subversive of respect 
for human rights” (p. 247), he also believes that it introduces structures 
(such as the organization of labor) that can offset some of the human 
rights violations it brings about. Indeed, the historical basis for the ideal- 
type of enforceable benevolence is the rapid development of Pacific Asia 
as a result of its integration into the circuit of global capitalism. Since 
Singapore is arguably the most economically advanced and socially well- 
regulated Asian state in the age of disorganized global capitalism, it 
would seem logical for Woodiwiss to regard it as being “structurally clos- 
est to constituting a new human rights regime” (p. 246). 

One suspects that some of the conclusions of the book may have to be 
revised in light of the social upheaval caused by the Asian financial crisis. 
Moreover, even if one accepts that many of the conditions for safe- 
guarding labor rights are already in place in Singapore, the protection of 
labor rights within’ individual nation-states is not identical to a new re- 
gime for universally enforceable human rights. In fact, Woodiwiss’s focus 
is almost exclusively national. He focuses on the protection of the rights 
of workers by their states. He does not discuss one crucial area of work- 
er’s rights that has expanded as a result of the relentless search for low- 
labor costs in Pacific capitalism: the rights of legal and clandestine mi- 
grant workers. Three of the regimes he studies (Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Hong Kong) thrive by exploiting migrant workers to perform the 3D jobs 
(dirty, dangerous, and demanding) that their domestic workforce has 
shunned. (Foreign maids in Singapore are required to undergo pregnancy 
tests once every six months and are immediately deported if found to be 
pregnant). From a structural point of view, the rights of these foreign 
workers cannot be protected by the bargaining between capital, state, 
and labor Woodiwiss discusses because they do not belong to these patri- 
archalist families. The home countries of migrant workers are also gener- 
ally reluctant to insist on their protection for fear of losing their share of 
the labor market. Thus, whatever gains are made by workers who are 
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nationals within various patriarchalist regimes, they are offset by the in- 
humane treatment of foreign workers. For the model of enforceable be- 
nevolence to develop into a genuine regime of universal human rights, 
it needs to come to terms with the competitive nature of a global economy 
that pits the rights of the workers of each Asian nation against the 
other. 


Los Angeles: Globalization, Urbanization and Social Struggles. By Roger 
Keil. New York: John Wiley, 1999. Pp. 333. $32.50 (paper). 


Jan Lin 
Occidental College 


Keil’s monograph is an impressive contribution to the emerging galaxy 
of literature on Los Angeles (the “supernova of world cities,” declares 
Mike Davis on a rear jacket blurb), a majority of which are edited collec- 
tions (e.g., Michael Dear et al., Rethinking Los Angeles [Thousand Oaks, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1996], Allen Scott and Edward Soja, The City: 
Los Angeles and Urban Theory at the End of the Twentieth Century 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996], and David Reid, Sex, 
Death and God in L.A. [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992]) 
rather than single-authored monographs (though the offerings of Mike 
Davis, Ecology of Fear [New York: Henry Holt, 1998] and City of Quartz 
[New York: Verso, 1990], are notable exceptions). The utility of Keil’s 
book is the offering of a unified perspective that addresses the city as a 
whole with less of the redundancy or disciplinary incongruity that may 
beset multiauthored collections. 

Keil’s books can be associated with the recent genre of urban studies 
dubbed the “L.A. school.” The moniker putatively distinguishes this rep- 
ertoire of writing from the proverbial “Chicago school” of urban sociology 
while asserting the seminal place of Los Angeles in urban studies of the 
emerging millennium. The L.A. school’s theoretical inheritance emanates 
from the confluence of three principal streams of thought: (a) the French 
regulation school of social theory, (b) the “world cities” or “globalization” 
literature, and (c) postmodernism and critical cultural studies. Roger 
Keil’s academic formula can be classified as a variant of the L.A. school 
enriched by doses of David Harvey and Henri LeFebvre. 

As Keil discusses, recent economic restructuring in Los Angeles aptly 
illustrates the emergence of a “post-Fordist” landscape described by the 
regulation school. The decline in Fordist mass-production-based manu- 
facturing activities, such as automobiles, steel, and aerospace, has been 
countervailed by growth in an eclectic array of crafts-based activities 
such as apparel, food processing, and film production, which rely more 
on subcontracting, freelancing, and short-batch production methods. 
Globalization has also wrought its effects, as evidenced in the growth of 
immigrant participation in garment sweatshops, retail trade in the ubiq- 
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uitous strip malls and ethnic enclaves of Los Angeles, and foreign invest- 
ment zones such as Koreatown, Little Tokyo, and Chinatown. 

Keil’s principal contribution is inserting the centrality of politics into 
discussions of Los Angeles as the exemplar of the post-Fordist globalizing 
city. Former mayor Tom Bradley was instrumental in promoting global- 
ization from 1973 to 1986, a period marked by climatic events such as 
the Olympics of 1984 and the 1986 acquisition of the ARCO Towers 
building by the Shuwa Corporation of Japan for $600 million. Within 
particular subareas of the metropolis, property entrepreneurs manipu- 
alted the local political and planning process, sometimes in collaboration 
with the Community Redevelopment Agency (which commands its own 
chapter). Globalization is not “moving through cities like an invader from 
outer space” (p. 146), but evolves as a variegated constellation of growth 
alliances between local entrepreneurs, state actors, and foreign investors. 

The year 1986 was the symbolic apex of an “impossible dream” of sus- 
tained growth that concurrently produced the slow-growth initiative 
Proposition U, which presaged the eventual unraveling of Bradley’s 
multicultural electoral coalition. The L.A. rebellion of 1992 is offered as 
further evidence of the breakdown of political consensus, a marker of 
the challenging contradictions of globalization and post-Fordism. These 
politics are not always chaotic, as Keil highlights the emergence of pro- 
gressive urban social movements that address labor, community, and en- 
vironmental justice issues. A seminal example is the multiracial Labor/ 
Community Coalition to Keep GM Van Nuys Open, which bridged old 
and new left politics. 

Keil’s book is effective in its discussion of the salience of local politics 
in mediating dynamics of both synthesis and contradiction under global- 
ization. Less effective is the attempt to define the precise nature of post- 
Fordist politics and how these politics relate to fragmentation in the pro- 
duction-consumption nexus. The Van Nuys coalition and the renewal of 
garment industry organizing attest to the continued salience of Fordist- 
style labor movements. The emergence of environmental justice move- 
ments and the Bus Riders Union, by contrast, are indicative of a new 
politics around consumption and multiracial identity issues. Fragmenta- 
tion is instead read as suburban balkanization (pp. 173-75) and an out- 
come of the earlier Fordist era. ; 

Presentation of original statistical data is not a feature of this book. 
An excellent array of maps, however, help situate the Los Angeles neo- 
phyte, as do the copious quantity of photos, almost all taken by Keil him- 
self. An analysis of various films on Los Angeles and the paintings of 
David Hockney establish the postmodern perspective on the city. Keil 
does not do a seamless job of stiching together discourses of globalization, 
regulation theory, and postmodernism in this ambitious monograph, but 
he has produced an enviable effort on a complex subject. 
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The Rights Revolution: Lawyers, Activists, and Supreme Courts in Com- 
parative Perspective. By Charles R. Epp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1998. Pp. xv+326. $45.00 (cloth); $17.00 (paper). 


Sidney Tarrow 
Cornell University 


Charles Epp’s The Rights Revolution examines the expansion of individ- 
ual rights in four Anglo-derived democracies (Canada, Great Britain, In- 
dia, and the United States) in the late 20th century. Here is its central 
finding: “Rights are not gifts,” they “originate in pressure'from below in 
civil society, not leadership from above. . . . Only certain kinds of pressure 
from below, particularly organized support for rights litigation, are likely 
to support sustained judicial attention to civil liberties and civil rights; 
and support from judicial elites is hardly irrelevant” (p. 197). 

These findings are not obvious or casually arrived at; before coming 
down so firmly on the side of “pressure from below,” Epp carefully exam- 
ines three alternative explanations for the expansion of judicially pro- 
tected rights in these countries: constitutional guarantees, judicial power, 
and political culture. He shows that the growth of judicial protection for 
individual rights has been greatest in the United States and Canada, 
weakest in India, and present—but not vibrant—in Great Britain. He 
shows how variations in the presence or absence of constitutional guaran- 
tees, judicial activism, public rights consciousness, and robust support 
structures co-occurred with a greater or lesser expansion of rights in each 
country. 

While the alternative sources emerge as supportive of rights expansion, 
the most robust factor is “vibrant support structures.” With impressive 
evidence and careful reasoning, Epp shows that, in varying combina- 
tions, the existence of public interest groups devoted to rights expansion, 
private foundation and government support for rights, and—most sur- 
prising—an expanded legal profession are the main support structures 
that connect to the judicial expansion of individual rights. 

Epp’s study has three major virtues: first, the intelligent use of compar- 
ative case analysis to isolate the strength or weakness of equally plausible 
independent variables in explaining the expansion of judicially protected 
rights; second, sustained attention to three phases in the expansion of 
these rights—judicial attention, judicial support, and implementation (a 
relatively new finding is the importance of support structures even in this 
postcourtroom phase); third, attention to two important sectors of rights 
protection that are usually studied in isolation—criminal and prisoner’s 
rights and women’s rights. 

The Rights Revolution will find its major readership among students 
of constitutional law and civil rights and in courses in American govern- 
ment. But in approaching problems central to contentious politics from 
something other than a social movement perspective, it is of fundamental 
importance to sociologists—and this for three reasons. 
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First, although Epp’s central focus on “support structures” lacks a sin- 
gle citation to the “resource mobilization” tradition in sociology, it lends 
great support to that tradition: in the key role he finds for social move- 
ment organizations, in that of the private foundations that finance these 
organizations, and in the role of key government actors and institutions 
in sustaining some kinds of rights campaigns but not others. 

Second, that Epp can identify so many “resource mobilization—like” 
factors in rights expansion in four countries without apparently having 
heard of the likes of William Gamson, Doug McAdam, John McCarthy, 
Aldon Morris, the present writer, Charles Tilly, or Mayer Zald may trig- 
ger some hubris, but it shows that an intelligent scholar who sets to work 
on a rich store of data with a plausible theory needs adherence to no 
school or creed to produce original and robust findings. 

Finally, Epp’s book is a challenge to sociologists who have defined 
and operationalized the field of contentious politics narrowly as formal 
movement organizations operating outside of or against institutions. In 
finding contentious politics operating at the highest reaches of institu- 
tional politics, Epp joins a new phase of study of contentious politics that 
relates it systematically to political and social institutions. (See, e.g., Anne 
Costain and Andrew McFarland, Social Movements and American Polit- 
ical Institutions [Boulder, Colo.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1998].) 

Oddly for a political scientist, missing in Epp’s book is a whiff of atten- 
tion to the political process variables that might have helped him to ex- 
plain why rights campaigns emerged in some systems more forcefully 
than in others. And without examining changes in political opportunities 
and constraints, it is hard to explain why there was so long a hiatus be- 
tween the creation of a new generation of rights “support structures” in 
the United States early in the century and the burst of civil rights and 
civil liberties decisions after 1950. 

Nevertheless, Charles Epp’s The Rights Revolution is a major study 
in comparative constitutional politics and a significant contribution to 
and expansion of sociologists’ understanding of contentious politics. 


Rescuing Business: The Making of Corporate Bankruptcy Law in En- 
gland and the United States. By Bruce G. Carruthers and Terrence C. 
Halliday. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998. Pp. xv+582. $60.00. 


John Henry Schlegel 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


In both the United States and England, bankruptcy practitioners and 
academic experts, observing the rise of corporate/commercial bankrupt- 
cies in the 1970s, became convinced that liquidating insolvent concerns 
was less economically efficient than attempting to reorganize them into 
smaller, sounder concerns. Because doing so would preserve some, if not 
all existing jobs, both national governments had reason to agree. And 
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so, both countries began a process, led at the outset not by professional 
politicians, but by bankruptcy experts, of reforming their bankruptcy 
laws. The dust settled—in the United States in 1978 and in England in 
1985—-with curious results. 

Secured lenders found that their security or its equivalent remained, 
but their ability to demand its sale to satisfy their claims had been com- 
promised. Tax collectors, particularly in the United States, found that 
not only had their claims been reduced, but also their existing priority 
among the unsecured creditors. Public utilities in Britain found that they 
could no longer coerce payments out of their debtors by shutting off util- 
ity services. Officers and directors in the United States found that they 
had the freedom to continue to run their business after insolvency and 
so had an incentive to seek reorganization, while in Britain these same 
folks gained no such freedom and moreover faced new liability if they 
had acted irresponsibly before the insolvency. Consumers in the United 
States ended up with a modest priority for claims based on deposits made 
for goods and services that were never delivered, though in England a 
similar claim and a cognate claim on behalf of unsecured business credi- 
tors went nowhere. Attempts to create a national bankruptcy administra- 
tion in the United States came to naught, while in England an attempt 
by the government to eliminate such an administration was only partly 
successful. Bankruptcy practitioners in the United States found that their 
prestige and income rose sharply with their involvement in reorganiza- 
tions, while in England a new profession of insolvency practitioner 
emerged in a complex series of moves that eliminated a large number of 
the most marginal existing practitioners. And attempts in both countries 
to rationalize the judicial system’s jurisdiction over bankruptcy matters 
by creating specialized bankruptcy courts failed. 

Bruce Carruthers and Terrence Halliday, in an excellent piece of com- 
parative socio-legal-historical research, set out to explain these results. 
Their careful, predominantely analytical, not narrative, attempt to do so 
leads to a necessarily long, very interesting book. Two insights are central 
to their analysis. First, a powerful position in the day-to-day bargaining 
that is economic life does not necessarily translate into a powerful posi- 
tion when it comes to the bargaining that takes place in the process of 
legislative reform. Indeed, day-to-day economic strength seems to trans- 
late into making oneself a target for others in the legislative bargaining, 
labeled by the authors as “meta-bargaining,” apparently without remem- 
bering Leon Lipson’s caution, “Anything you can do, I can do meta” (see 
Arthur Leff, “Unspeakable Ethics, Unnatural Law” [Duke Law Journal, 
1979: 1299, 1230 n. 2]) Second, changing a profession’s jurisdiction, and 
so the scope of its expertise, is not just a matter of gaining a monopoly 
market position, as traditional theory seems to hold, but also involves 
conflicts between professionals in the state, as well as conflicts between 
state and market actors. 

All authors face the problem of convincing the reader of “the truth of 
the matter stated,” as lawyers put it in a different context. The various 
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norms about the presentation of quantitative sociological data—repre- 
sentativeness of sample, use of appropriate statistical techniques, limita- 
tions on causal inference—act as warrants for truth. In historical or more 
qualitative contexts, warrants of this kind are lacking. What substitutes 
must a scholar offer instead? At least in work with historical sources, 
part of the necessary warrant comes from the continual triangulation of 
the overall narrative with the subparts of that narrative that are used 
for analytic purposes. Meaning is thus given, and the truth established 
by the congruence between the narrative apparatus and the analytic one. 

In Rescuing Business, an extended, detailed narrative is omitted so the 
analytic pieces dominate, raising in the reader the regular worry that it 
is the analytics that are driving the authors’ conclusions, not the data 
that would be disclosed by the absent narrative. This worry is unfortu- 
nate because my informed guess is that the authors are right on the money 
in their analysis. One wishes that it were easier to reach that conclusion 
based on reading the book alone. 


Worlds of Production: The Action Frameworks of the Economy. By Mi- 
chael Storper and Robert Salais. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1997. Pp. xiv+370. $45.00. 


Gerald Berk 
University of Oregon 


Worlds of Production tackles a now-familiar empirical problem: How 
shall we understand the fact that in the post-Fordist world of rapid inno- 
vation and trade specialization, national and subnational economies are 
inserted into the global economy in increasingly diverse ways? Diversity 
and innovation, the authors demonstrate, are particularly challenging 
phenomena for existing social theory. Neither neoclassical economics nor 
neoinstitutionalism (sociological or utilitarian) can secure much purchase 
on the problem of diversity because they both conceptualize economic 
selection in ways that tend toward the convergence of economic forms 
upon a single best practice. Nor do they have much that is useful to say 
about innovation—the human capacity for collective reflection and 
choice among possible alternatives—because they conceptualize human 
action in a deterministic, rather than a creative, way. 

Economic theory, therefore, must be reconstructed from the ground up. 
Drawing upon the philosophy of multiple worlds and conventions, 
Worlds of Production brilliantly deconstructs existing theories and pro- 
vides an alternative, social constructionist approach to economic action. 
In this perspective, actors begin neither with the assurance that they 
alone know their own best goals, nor with internalized social norms. In- 
stead, coordinated action is inescapably social but radically uncertain. 
Though interdependent, people cannot be confident about the expecta- 
tion and performance of others. Action then requires shared “conven- 
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tions,” rough discursive rules, or hypotheses about the social and physical 
world. From the choices actors make about elementary conventions con- 
cerning product qualities, technology, and market uncertainty, Storper 
and Salais classify four ideal-types, or possible worlds of production— 
market, intellectual, interpersonal, and industrial. Each has its own inter- 
nal conventions of coherence, innovation, and profitability. 

This book then turns to three empirical cases of national trade special- 
ties: fashion and high technology in France, design-intensive manufactur- 
ing and precision metal work in northeast central Italy, and high technol- 
ogy regions in the United States. These studies are turned effectively to 
deconstructive and constructive ends. We learn, for example, how neo- 
classical institutionalism attains a superficial purchase on the American 
case because it hypostatizes conventions chosen for particular historical 
reasons. In three rich narratives, we also learn how real worlds of produc- 
tion are the historical result of deliberations over social identity and forms 
of participation unique to each society. As such, they are not so much 
patterned directly upon possible worlds as they are complex combina- 
tions. This much, then, explains how nations and subnational regions or- 
ganize economic innovation in such dramatically different ways. 

The role of the state in all this is a complex matter, receiving indepen- 
dent consideration. In an ingenious theoretical move, Storper and Salais 
reject a priori principles to reimagine state intervention from the perspec- 
tive of economic actors engaged in coordination in light of their expecta- 
tions (conventions) about the state. The result is to moot the false distinc- 
tion between state and society, extend their critique of reified theories of 
the state, and provide a typology of conventions—“external,” “absent,” 
and “situated” to classify the diversity of relationships between state 
and economic institutions. 

If all this were not enough, Worlds of Production has prescriptive am- 
bitions as well. And it is this part of the argument, I think, that raises 
some of the most challenging theoretical questions. Despite diversity, 
Storper and Salais point out, not all real worlds perform as well as others, 
in the sense that they do not create products and processes that give prod- 
ucts a viable presence in global markets. If the authors reject all uniform 
principles of performance (neoclassical or neoinstitutionalist), how do 
they judge? Success depends on “coherence”—not all conventions con- 
form to one another as well as others. Conventions, they say, cannot be 
chosen a la carte. 

But coherence can be quite slippery in practice. The ideal-types cannot 
provide the standard because all of the real-world cases are complex hy- 
brids (American high technology, e.g., successfully joins the intellectual to 
the market worlds), and the book does not provide criteria for successful 
combination. Moreover, since conventions are formed and revised in a 
changing global context (itself a social construction), the terms of coher- 
ence are likely to be unstable. Finally, as Charles Sabel and Jonathan 
Zeitlin (World of Possibilities: Flexibility and Mass Production in West- 
ern Industrialization [Cambridge University Press, 1996]) hypothesize, it 
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might be that it is precisely the capacity of economic worlds to combine 
seemingly contradictory forms of action which undergirds their success 
in responding creatively to change. Nonetheless, Storper and Salais do 
raise what is perhaps the central challenge for constructivist social theory: 
Can it provide anything more than nuanced genealogies of social diver- 
sity? 

All in all, for everything it does accomplish, Worlds of Production de- 
serves a great deal of attention not only from students of economic sociol- 
ogy, but also from anyone concerned with the state of social theory. For 
Storper and Salais not only add a great deal to our understanding of 
economic adjustment, they provide a model for transcending many of the 
false dualities that continue to plague all the social sciences. 


Tracing the Veins: Of Copper, Culture, and Community from Butte to 
Chuquicamata. By Janet L. Finn. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1998. Pp. xviiit+-309. $16.95 (paper). 


Barbara Sutton 
University of Oregon 


The age of globalization is hardly conducive to thinking about the mean- 
ing of place and community, yet in her study of two mining towns, Janet 
L. Finn demonstrates that the global and the local are inextricably linked. 
Not only do global processes contribute to shaping the fates of seemingly 
isolated communities, but also “local acts and events [can] resist, chal- 
lenge, and transform the global” (p. 242). This interaction between global 
and local affairs becomes apparent in the lives and struggles of the people 
in Tracing the Veins. The book presents a historical and ethnographic 
exploration of culture and community in two mining sites: Butte, Mon- 
tana, and Chuquicamata, Chile. These two communities existed as “inti- 
mate strangers” (p. 6), producing copper for, and at times challenging, 
the U.S.-based Anaconda Company. 

This fascinating journey through copper towns shows with painstaking 
detail the efforts of mining people to survive and to resist overpowering 
forces of oppression. Tracing the Veins exposes Anaconda’s marks on 
families, local environments, union politics, miners’ health, the rhythms 
of women’s lives, and the contours of both communities. Finn skillfully 
unearths stories of trust and betrayal embedded in both places: stories of 
broken hopes, broken marriages, and broken promises by unions, govern- 
ments, and mining companies. She effectively conveys women’s struggles 
to maintain a sense of normalcy in the midst of social crises and their 
trials as stewards of family and community. Finally, the book contradicts 
images of structural determinism by depicting people as artisans who 
craft a life and community with the resources at hand—and in the pro- 
cess engage in social transformation. 

Tracing the Veins moves beyond historical, cutural, and political differ- 
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ences to show the significant patterns that link the two places. As Finn 
suggests, one cannot “understand Butte’s tumultuous past without look- 
ing critically at the Anaconda Company’s operation abroad, and specifi- 
cally at the relationship to Chuquicamata” (p. 3). Finn’s relational ap- 
proach allows her to provide a complex picture of the communities and 
to comprehend the rationale behind Anaconda’s business decisions. Thus, 
we learn why Anaconda boosted production in one place while it slug- 
gishly settled strikes in the other; why the company promoted a partner- 
ship facade in Butte while it demarcated more visible social inequalities 
in Chuquicamata; and how Anaconda’s strategic management of produc- 
tion in both sites helped to control copper prices across continents. 

A major strength of this study stems from the author’s positioning of 
gender and class relations at the center of the analysis. This useful frame- 
work clarifies the inequalities and power contests that pervade mining 
life and shows how men and women mobilized gender symbols and ideol- 
ogies as resources for class struggle. While Finn offers a particularly valu- 
able examination of gender at the community level, she fails to problema- 
tize the “gendering” of the mining industry. Although women working 
for mining enterprises are infrequent, this is not reason for their virtual 
invisibility in Finn’s project. Only scant references indicate that some of 
the workers and union members were women. One wonders what was 
women’s status within the industry, how they negotiated their positions, 
and whether they ever wanted to or were allowed to be miners. Perhaps, 
given the hardships and detrimental effects of mining, it was a blessing 
for women to be spared from this activity. Nevertheless, these issues can- 
not be taken for granted but need to be looked at critically in order to 
provide a more inclusive account of mining history. Also, as Finn herself 
recognizes, this study could be enhanced with a stronger race/ethnicity 
analysis, especially since ethnic tension did seem to play a significant role 
in both communities. 

Despite these shortcomings, Tracing the Veins deserves praise for the 
nuanced and enlightening analyses disseminated throughout its pages. In 
the process of unraveling the social history of mining communities, Finn 
reveals the complexities and contradictions of labor-capital relations, gen- 
der relations, and community life. As Finn crosses geographic, political, 
and cultural boundaries, she also disrupts the borders of academic disci- 
plines. Although grounded in anthropology, this book illuminates prob- 
lems central to sociology including social conflict and social change, 
power and meaning, class and gender inequality, social structure and 
agency, and the impact of capitalism on people’s experiences. 

Finn resists packing the lives of the people she studied into definite 
conclusions. Her work hints at the need and possibility of cross-border 
organizing and engagement “in deep play with the forces that maintain 
and exacerbate inequities” (p. 246). Her provocative analysis of class and 
gender urges us to think about relations of consumption along with pro- 
duction and reproduction. Finn offers an eloquent testimony of the value 
of engaged research by uncovering the dramas, passions, and tensions of 
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community life in a way that could not have been accomplished by a 
more distant form of scientific inquiry. Beautifully written, engaging, self- 
reflective; and insightful—Tracing the Veins denotes scholarly expertise 
as well as sensitivity and compassion. 


Manufacturing Ideology: Scientific Management in Twentieth-Century 
Japan. By William M. Tsutsui. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1998. Pp. xi+279. $29.95. 


Gary Herrigel 
University of Chicago 


This is a history of the reception, discursive construction, use, and imple- 
mentation of scientific management in Japanese industry during the 20th 
century. It rejects both the idea that Taylorism and scientific manage- 
ment are inconsistent (somehow) with the Japanese cultural makeup and 
the opposite idea that the Japanese industrial system is a more perfect 
incarnation of the “Fordist” forms of organization that allegedly typify 
U.S. and European factories. Instead, it claims that ideas of scientific 
management and Taylorism were in one way or another continually cen- 
tral to debates about factory organization (and often about social and 
political organization more broadly) throughout the 20th century in Ja- 
pan. But as in the United States and Europe, producers found that it 
was not possible to implement the ideas of the master, unaltered in prac- 
tice. The ideas had to be modified, revised, and compromised in order 
to be implemented, and Tsutsui insists the problems with implementation 
and modifications that emerged had as much to do with problems with 
Taylor’s ideas themselves as with cultural particularities of the imple- 
menting countries. For example, there was resistance to the more abstract 
dimensions of the Taylor system and to the relatively heartless, hard sides 
of the doctrine. Taylorism was, at least rhetorically, humanized in Japan 
as much as it was in the United States and Germany. 

His point is that Taylor’s ideas, though powerful and attractive to in- 
dustrialists, were not perfect and were difficult to implement in all indus- 
trial economies—not just in Japan. Tsutsui shows again and again that 
these difficulties had very little to do with conflicts with indigenous 
Japanese traditions or cultural understandings. Indeed, he claims that 
routinely “Scientific Management was smoothly aligned with Japanese 
conceptions of ‘tradition’” (p. 239). More specifically, “Taylorite doc- 
trines—as well as post war imports like Human Relations and quality 
control—were rooted in “tradition” and almost effortlessly recast as “Jap- 
anese-style management” when they were imported and applied in Ja- 
. pan” (p. 240). Tsutsui is so interested in debunking the culturalist reading 
of Japan that he claims all of the central innovations and distinct features 
of postwar Japanese production and management organization (just- 
in-time production, lean production, quality circles, total quality manage- 
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ment, and the general commitment to productivity within firms and in 
the society, etc.) are all excellent examples of a “revised Taylorist” para- 
digm that emerged in Japan at midcentury. The Japanese production sys- 
tem is a fully Taylorized one, according to Tsutsui. 

Tsutsui is careful to distinguish Taylorism from Fordism, and he stren- 
uously denies that management and production—and the ideologies 
about them—are (or were) in any sense “Fordist.” For Tsutsui, Taylorism 
is a rational approach to the organization of production that seeks to 
separate conception from execution throughout the production process 
and improve individual worker performance through closer supervision, 
incentive wages, and more efficient job design (often devised through the 
use of time and motion studies and statistical review). Fordism, by con- 
trast, is oriented toward the achievement of economies of scale in produc- 
tion by the elimination of labor by machinery. This latter approach was 
never practiceable in Japan because the smaller, more fragmented Japa- 
nese markets meant producers were constantly having to vary what they 
produced and had to settle for smaller lot sizes. Under such conditions, 
Tsutsui writes: “The application of Taylorite methods—which promised 
increased efficiency even to small-scale, labor intensive workshops, and 
often required little new investment in production technology—seemed 
to address Japan’s industrial ills in a manner that more elaborate Fordist 
reforms could not” (p. 67). 

In this definitional move, Tsutsui distinguishes himself from those who 
claim that the Japanese system is actually an ultra-Fordist style of regime. 
By his definition, Japanese strategies simply cannot be categorized in that 
way. But for all of his efforts to distinguish himself from this latter camp, 
in the end, his position on how to understand the organization of produc- 
tion in Japan and the quality of work life as a production worker in Japan 
is far closer to this camp than to those “culturalists” who somehow view 
work in Japanese factories as involving a more humane and participatory 
form of capitalism. Taylorism is not Fordism, but it still involves the 
subjugation of labor by management and the wresting of all residues of 
worker autonomy and independent deliberation and input from the shop 
floor. Japanese workplace relations may appear to be more collaborative 
and participatory, but Tsutsui insists that we should rest assured that 
this appearance is the same window dressing that culturalists mistook as 
somehow inconsistent Taylorist ideologies. Group work and multiskilling 
are not distinctly Japanese cultural artifacts in production that accord 
labor more input and greater sovereignty in production. They are highly 
Taylorized organizational forms that Japanese managers devised over the 
course of the postwar period to take control of production away from 
workers and improve production efficiency. 

This is a clear argument, but it is difficult to know if it is true. Tsutsui 
mainly defends his Taylorist reading of actual production relations with 
reference to the evidence provided by the ultra-Fordist writers whose 
interpretations he rejects. Evidence provided by “culturalist” writers, 
however, is rejected because they mistake window dressing for substance. 
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We are never told why one view ruins facts while the other view does 
not. In the end, one wishes that the same nuance and awareness of the 
possibility for hybrid solutions that Tsutsui applies so interestingly to 
Japanese ideological efforts to embrace Taylorism in their own particular 
context was applied to worker and management efforts to apply it on the 
shop floor. 


Rural China Takes Off: Institutional Foundations of Economic Reform. 
By Jean C. Oi. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University California Press, 
1999. Pp. xvii+253. $35.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Xueguang Zhou 
Duke University 


The rapid development of rural industries in post-Mao China presents 
a challenge to comparative social scientists: Why did the Chinese rural 
industries take off in a state socialist society with its political authorities 
largely intact and property rights and incentive structures poorly defined? 
In this book, political scientist Jean Oi takes up this challenge by devel- 
oping an in-depth analysis of how evolving institutional context provides 
both incentives to and constraints on the behavior of local government 
officials and to induce them to actively promote economic growth within 
their jurisdiction. Drawing on empirical evidence from both official re- 
ports and over 300 interviews in 10 provinces and municipal cities over 
a span of 10 years. Oi traces the evolution of institutional changes from 
the early reforms of the 1980s to the more recent changes in the 1990s 
and shows that local governments played a key role in engineering the 
rapid economic growth in rural China. 

The major innovation in this study is Oi’s theoretical framework, 
which takes rational choice arguments seriously but seeks answers in in- 
stitutional changes. These changes in the rules of resource allocation and 
incentive structures induce rational actors to take certain courses of ac- 
tion. Oi asks why local government officials in a communist society are 
willing partners and even central players in market development that 
supposedly undermines their own power base. Building on her previous 
“local state corporatism” model, Oi draws from two streams of ideas to 
enrich her theoretical explanations. Drawing on the principal-agent liter- 
ature, Oi focuses on incentives, interests, and information asymmetry 
(moral hazard) in analyzing the relationships among the central govern- 
ment, local governments, and rural enterprises. By incorporating theoreti- 
cal ideas from behavioral theories of organizations, Oi pays particular 
attention to the institutional constraints on the behavior of rational actors 
such as skills, resources, and available options. 

Oi begins her institutional analyses by examining changes in the incen- 
tives based on the evolving institutional rules of revenue sharing in the 
1980s. She traces two major structural changes: (1) decollectivization un- 
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dermined the traditional financial resources to local governments and 
forced them to rely more on collectively owned firms for revenue and (2) 
the revenue-sharing “contracts” in the fiscal reform gave local govern- 
ments the “fiscal incentives” to promote economic growth and enlarge 
their share of the pie, through taxes, within budget and extrabudgetary 
revenues. Oi details how the pursuit of fiscal incentives led the local state 
corporatism to evolve in two aspects: to adapt collective enterprises to 
market production, and to shift more resources to private enterprises. 

In this light, Oi argues that “mutual dependence rather than predation 
is a more apt description of the relationship” between local governments 
and local enterprises (p. 98). The image is that a local government (eg. 
the county government) acted as if it was the headquarters of a large 
corporation, with township acting as “regional headquarters,” and village 
as the subsidiaries. Using this theoretical framework, Oi examines sources 
of regional variations in the reform era. She argues that, because of the 
Mao era’s legacy, collective enterprises were in a stronger position (re- 
source configuration, risk sharing) to grow first. This logic also helps ex- 
plain that variations of collective industries in different regions gave local 
officials different incentives to adopt different development strategies 
(chap. 3). The changing financial incentives facilitate an alliance between 
local governments and local enterprises to promote economic develop- 
ment (including the expansion of the private sector) to serve their own 
self-interests (chap. 4). This framework also allows Oi to argue and dem- 
onstrate various ways that local governments used to protect local enter- 
prises from the central authority (chap. 5). Throughout these analyses, 
Oi is persistent in taking agents’ interests seriously but emphasizing the 
“institutional foundations” of their actions. 

This book captures the most recent institutional changes in rural 
China. In particular, Oi argues that the interaction between changes in 
institutional rules and responses by local government officials over time 
led to an important structural change: the local governments came to act 
like principals rather than agents, gaining autonomy within their jurisdic- 
tion. At the same time, as Oi observes, the economic reform also poses 
new challenges to the local governments and erodes their basis of power. 

I admire Oi’s lucid and forceful arguments and think the primary focus 
on local governments serves her purpose well in demonstrating their cen- 
tral role in rural China’s economic growth. But I wish that more attention 
had been given to the interactions between local governments and rural 
enterprises, especially from the point of view of the actors in these enter- 
prises. In my view, the intricate interactions among these actors are the 
key to understanding future directions of institutional changes in rural 
China. 

Since the debate between “the moral economy” and “the rational par- 
ent” in the 1980s, social scientists have been struggling with either an 
emphasis on contextual factors or a focus on actors. Oi shows us that 
these two are not antithetical. This book demonstrates an excellent blend 
of substantive institutional analysis and rational choice arguments. Her 
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study opens a fruitful line of research in studying institutional changes 
in China as well as other societal contexts. 


China’s Catholics: Tragedy and Hope in an Emerging Civil Society. By 
Richard Madsen. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1998. Pp. xiiit+ 183. $27.50. 


Daniel H. Bays 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


In this concise but penetrating and well-written study, Richard Madsen, 
professor of sociology at the University of California, San Diego, provides 
a thoughtful essay with a dual focus. He analyzes the recent history and 
present nature of the Catholic Church in China, and he also discusses 
the prospects for emergence of a civil society in China, including the ob- 
stacles that would need to be overcome and how civil society in China 
might compare with that of other areas of the world. 

Madsen brings uniquely appropriate qualifications to this endeavor. As 
a former member of the Maryknoll order, he has an acute sensitivity to 
the dynamics of the Catholic Church. As an experienced China scholar, 
his decades of observation, study, and writing on Chinese society have 
given him a deep understanding of the fabric of that society. And his 
previously authored and coauthored major works on both Chinese society 
and American society (Morality and Power in a Chinese Village [Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1984]; Habits of the Heart [University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1985]; China and the American Dream, a Moral Inquiry [Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1995]) have explored the role of morality and 
moral/spiritual values as integrating factors in the fabric of society, giv- 
ing him the standing as a mature scholar to tackle this large topic in essay 
form. 

Madsen has long had a deep interest in the themes of this book, but 
only in the early 1990s, as part of a joint research project of the Tianjin 
Academy of Social Sciences and University of California, San Diego, did 
the opportunity arise for field research on the Catholic Church in China. 
Because of the highly sensitive nature of Chinese church-state relations, 
the Chinese government still restricted Madsen’s work, but creativity and 
the effective use of a very talented Chinese collaborator enabled Madsen 
to collect an unprecedented (though still modest) quantity of data on 
Catholic believers today in the major northern city of Tianjin and its 
rural environs. 

One of the results of Madsen’s labors is a very insightful profile of the 
Chinese Catholic Church, which he convincingly portrays as powerfully 
resilient, especially in its traditional rural core areas, yet also belligerent, 
contentious, and factionalized. It is in many ways a pre-Vatican II 
Counter-Reformation church, an historical anachronism. Most of today’s 
Chinese Catholics “have a strong cultural need for hierarchy without the 
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means to create [it]” (p. 48). They look for vertical authority relationships, 
not horizontal relationships with non-Catholics. In the world of most Chi- 
nese Catholics, loyalty—to the faith, the community, and the martyrs 
produced by an oppressive government and its decades of persecution— 
is the cardinal virtue. But this loyalty also contributes to the inability of 
large parts of the Catholic community to interface constructively with 
other sectors of society. He provides a particularly insightful discussion 
of Catholic identity as a form of “ethnicity,” that is, Catholicism as as- 
cribed status, with markers such as funeral rituals rather than conscious 
choice or active religious faith. And he portrays the key element of Chi- 
nese Catholicism’s stance toward the world around it as one that rejects 
modernity in favor of trying to retain or reconstruct an all-encompassing 
“world of God,” Catholic social enclaves or bastions of identity that are 
closed rather than open to the ambiguities of modern economic and social 
change. 

Madsen’s analysis of the history and social derivation of the Church 
today leads logically to rather pessimistic conclusions about the prospects 
for the Catholic Church playing a significant role in the emergence of 
civil society in China. Indeed, his short but cogent discussion of the larger 
issue of civil society unrelated to the Church, and its none-too-sanguine 
prospects in the context of a powerful state jealous of all potential rivals, 
is sobering enough. The place where a middle class and the ingredients 
for civil society might be emerging, the coastal commercial cities, are typi- 
cally places where the Church is not strong. And if the Church were to 
play a constructive role, it would need to give much more play to its 
potential spiritual resources of reconciliation, forgiveness, and healing, as 
well as social justice, all features of the “kingdom of God” visible in other 
religious communities but not characteristic of the traditional authoritar- 
ian and closed Chinese Catholic “world of God.” Madsen’s heart is with 
the visible fragile shoots that might portend such an evolution of the so- 
cial and theological orientation of the Church. In chapter 4, on urban 
Catholicism, he bases a discussion of potentially new Catholic social and 
theological trends on a very thin set of examples. He hopes this might 
be a trend for the future but also has to acknowledge that there is a very 
long way to go if the Chinese Church is to transcend the constrictions 
that its own history has put upon it. Interestingly, Madsen notes that 
evangelical Protestantism seems to have been more successful than Ca- 
tholicism in creating faith communities that might have prospects for 
contributing to civil society. 
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Forever Foreigners or Honorary Whites? The Asian Ethnic Experience 
Today. By Mia Tuan. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University: Press, 
1998. Pp. xii+203. 


Grace Kao 
University of Pennsylvania 


Forever Foreigners or Honorary Whites examines the ethnic experience 
of third-generation and beyond Chinese and Japanese Americans in Cali- 
fornia. Mia Tuan’s response to the question posed by the title is that 
neither label adequately addresses the complexity of the Asian ethnic 
(those Asians who are third generation and beyond) experience. Tuan’s 
valuable study follows in the footsteps of Mary Waters’s Ethnic Options: 
Choosing Identities in America (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1990) and finds that while Asian ethnics practice considerable flexibility 
in choosing which, if any, cultural traditions of their ethnic ancestry to 
practice in their daily lives, unlike white ethnics, they have little choice 
in their primary identification as Asian ethnics. Like Waters, Tuan finds 
that for Asian ethnics, ethnic identity has more to do with ethnic pride 
than specific ethnic knowledge or cultural practices. Tuan argues that 
because Asian Americans are uniquely considered foreign by others re- 
gardless of their generational status or their cultural practices, Asian eth- 
nics are trapped by the inherent contradictions between their actual iden- 
tification, as defined by their own lives, and how others identify them. 
Unlike African-Americans, who are marginalized in terms of socioeco- 
nomic status but are not considered foreign (or not American), the Asian 
Americans she interviewed are assimilated in terms of socioeconomic sta- 
tus and rates of intermarriage but are ultimately seen as foreign, and not 
American. 

Tuan’s data come from in-depth interviews with 95 middle-class Asian 
ethnics living in the San Francisco Bay Area or Los Angeles and found 
through snowball sampling. This is a respectable sample size, but approx- 
imately 25 of her respondents are related. She limits her sample to Chi- 
nese and Japanese Americans because these are the only two populations 
with significant numbers who are third generation and beyond. At the 
beginning of the book (chap. 2), she acknowledges that this population 
is atypical of Asian Americans in the United States today, as most Asian 
Americans are foreign-born (66%, according to her table 2.6, p. 38). How- 
ever, Tuan does not adequately emphasize that of those Asian Americans 
who are native-born, a relatively small proportion of them are third or 
fourth generation. Barry Passel and Jeffrey S. Edmonston (1994) estimate 
that 83% of the Asian American population in 1990 came from immi- 
grants who entered since 1950 or their descendants (“Immigration and 
Race: Recent Trends in Immigration to the United States” in Immigration 
and Ethnicity: The Integration of America’s Newest Arrivals, edited by 
Barry Edmonston and Jeffrey S. Passel [Washington, D.C.: Urban Insti- 
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tute Press, 1994]). Her data are more representative of the experience of 
Japanese Americans, most of whom are native-born. 

This issue of the relative shares of native-born versus foreign-born is 
an important oversight because much of the experiences of her respon- 
dents are directly affected by the large numbers of Asians who are recent 
migrants to the United States, but it is not a point that Tuan develops. 
To her credit, she notices that there is tension and resentment toward 
new Asian immigrants among her respondents. Many of them blame the 
undesirable cultural practices and habits of their immigrant counterparts 
on the negative stereotypes of Asian Americans overall. In some ways, 
they see recent Asian immigrants as the obstacle that blocks them from 
their entry into the American mainstream. As a reader, I am left wonder- 
ing whether the experiences of these Asian ethnics would differ if the 
relative shares of Asian immigrants were smaller. In other words, is the 
only difference between the experiences of Asian ethnics and, for exam- 
ple, their Italian American counterparts the relative shares of native-born 
versus foreign-born coethnics? Or, does being Asian offer a unique obsta- 
cle to being accepted as Americanr 

Although it is not the focus of Tuan’s book, I am left wondering how 
generational status affects ethnic identity. Certainly there is little differ- 
ence between the third- and fourth-generation respondents she inter- 
views; yet there are probably considerable differences between the identi- 
fication of first- and second-generation Asian Americans. Moreover, Tuan 
skirts the issue of class by examining “middle-class” Asian ethnics, but 
one is still left wondering how class background affects the likelihood of 
seeing oneself as an American. 

Tuan skillfully paints a rich picture of the contradictions of the Asian 
ethnic experience and clearly shows that it is not simply like that of 
blacks or whites. Most, if not all, of her respondents grew up speaking 
only English at home. They participated in an American life that was 
stereotypical, complete with baseball and apple pie. Yet, they are con- 
stantly asked where they come from, why they speak English so well, 
why they do not speak Chinese or Japanese, and are expected to have 
special knowledge about Asia. They feel American, and are as likely to 
marry same ethnics as other Asians or whites, yet they are still not com- 
pletely integrated into American society. This is an important book that 
adds much to our knowledge of the Asian American experience specifi- 
cally, and the ethnic experience more generally. Tuan moves us one step 
closer to understanding the complexities of the American ethnic experi- 
ence that is beyond black and white. 
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Intimate Ivonies: Modernity and the Making of Middle-Class Lives in 
Brazil. By Brian P. Owensby. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1999. Pp. ix+322. $45.00. 


Miguel Angel Centeno 
Princeton University 


The middle class has alternatively been the great hope and the preferred 
whipping boy of social scientists and critics. Sometimes seen as embody- 
ing all the best hopes of democracy and economic growth, it is as often 
castigated for its complacency, political dormancy, economic parasitism, 
and just plain bad taste. Middle classes have been praised for their contri- 
butions to capitalism and democracy and damned for their flirtations 
with fascism and their insufferable repression. 

The middle classes in Latin America have been the subject of much 
contradictory comment. The continent is often criticized for not having 
enough of a middle class that would lead it toward a peaceful reform of 
party democracy and tamed markets. The same middle classes have also 
been the subject of scathing literary and artistic parodies and have been 
partially blamed for bureaucratic authoritarianism and the failures of im- 
port-substituting industrialization. And yet, we know so little about them. 
There are many books about factories and plantations, but few about 
offices; we know about the favelas and pueblos jovenes and about the 
haciendas, but not about the new suburbs. Who are these people who 
can generate so much paradoxical academic heat? 

Historian Brian Owensby’s new book on the development of the mid- 
dle class in Brazil during the first part of the 20th century represents a 
significant answer. This is a book that should definitely cross disciplinary 
frontiers, as sociologists without the remotest interest in Latin America 
will find much here for both scholarly and teaching purposes. 

Owensby begins by noting the ambivalent role that middle classes have 
played in Latin American history and historiography (and for once, I 
missed the literature review chapter that undoubtedly began this book 
in its dissertation stage). Owensby nicely contrasts the historical and geo- 
graphical specificity of the concept of a middle sector with all the univer- 
sal claims that are made on its behalf. He then proposes a sensible solu- 
tion to the eternal definitional problems, which, while perhaps leaving 
more quantitative analysts unsatisfied, reflects a very good reading of 
Latin American reality. For Owensby, the middle class is made up of 
that vast population of gente decente who wear a tie to work. Distin- 
guished from the rich by their lack of capital, they differentiate them- 
selves from the poor by their abhorrence of manual labor. Add a heavy 
dose of racial consciousness and exclusion, a fetish for middlebrow cul- 
ture, and their reliance on a service sector and you have a social phenom- 
enon certainly recognizable to any student of Latin America. 

But what is perhaps most interesting in this book is how much the 
phenomena described by Owensby will be familiar to social scientists 
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working in other regions. There is, for example, the constant economic 
and social anxiety that is partly obscured by a sense of moral superiority 
over the indolent rich and the dangerous poor. As with its counterparts 
in other parts of the world, the Brazilian middle class occupied the com- 
mon, if uncomfortable, political middle ground between resenting elite 
domination and fearing labor agitation. This ambiguity produced frustra- 
tion and a retreat from politics toward the positivist temptation of admin- 
istration and expertise. Obsessed with itself and with the future of a mo- 
dernity, it sought to represent the middle class ends, playing a passive 
or marginal role in Brazilian society by the 1960s. l 

Owensby uses a fascinating array of sources to present his well-told 
tale. Perhaps the most interesting is the series of novels he cites exten- 
sively in order to draw a better portrait of the middle-class myth and its 
disappointments. He augments these with an apparently exhaustive re- 
view of newspapers (including an innovative use of classified ads to ana- 
lyze the job market for clerks in the 1920s) as well as the rich archival 
records of letters, diaries, and intraoffice memoranda. The final product 
is an analytically rich portrait of a class caught in so many contradictions 
as to make its very survival something of an accomplishment. 

Owensby does less well when he moves away from the evocative de- 
scription. The notion of modernity (so linked to the conception of a mid- 
dle class) is left largely unexplored except in brief syntheses in the book- 
end introduction and conclusion. He also paints what may be too dark 
a self-vision of the Brazilian middle class. There is little sense here of the 
kind of (admittedly misplaced) triumphalism that characterized some of 
its cultural products and many of its policies. We never quite understand 
how the middle class contributed to the myth of the brash developmenta- 
list modernity exemplified by the combination of Brasilia and bosa nova. 
Also, while doing a good job on the gendered aspects of middle-class life, 
Owensby pays too little attention to its racial components. This remains, 
however, a very good book and one that not only teaches a great deal, 
but also is a joy to read. 


Worlds Apart: Why Poverty Persists in Rural America. By Cynthia M. 
Duncan. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1999. Pp. xi+235. 
$27.50. 


David Brown 
Cornell University 


Worlds Apart examines the roots of persistent poverty and underdevelop- 
ment in rural America during the 1990s. Analyzing data from over 350 in- 
depth interviews conducted during 1990-95, Cynthia Duncan provides 
a vivid and highly nuanced description of life in rural America’s poor 
communities. Her analysis of patterns of poverty within and between the 
Central Appalachian coalfields, the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi, and a 
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remote resource-dependent area in northern Maine tells us much about 
what it is like to be poor in a poor area in contemporary rural America. 
Her analysis demonstrates that where one lives matters. Strikingly simi- 
lar social structures in Appalachia and the Delta constrain opportunities 
for the poor, while a distinctly different organization of social relations 
in northern Maine facilitates social mobility. This book contributes to our 
understanding of the causes of persistent poverty, and it demonstrates 
that rural poverty is a persistent and intractable problem in America to- 
day. This work clearly demonstrates that “welfare to work” policies have 
a better chance of raising poor persons out of poverty in some environ- 
ments than in others. 

Both Central Appalachia and the Yazoo Delta are characterized by 
rigid two-class systems and corrupt, nondemocratic patronage-ridden 
politics. In both instances, the haves and have nots are segregated from 
each other in education, housing, the church, and voluntary organiza- 
tions. Moreover, control over public- and private-sector jobs is inter- 
twined with property ownership in both areas, and hiring is by “invita- 
tion only.” While the poor and nonpoor are socially isolated from one 
another, they are also economically interdependent. Since the haves con- 
trol access to jobs, education, and even the social welfare system, they 
are able to maintain the poor in a dependent position. Norms of interclass 
(and interrace) behavior are clear and visible, and sanctions for violating 
these norms can be severe. Finally, since the haves benefit from main- 
taining the status quo, they have no incentive to contribute to strengthen- 
ing local institutions or seeking economic development. In contrast, the 
low-income community in northern Maine studied by Duncan is charac- 
terized by norms of inclusive participatory governance, a more even dis- 
tribution of income, and benevolent local business leaders who invest in 
the community. Hence, this community has a rich civic culture and strong 
social institutions that promote pathways from poverty for the poor. 

Duncan does not make an independent contribution to sociological the- 
ory, but her analysis is shaped by at least three strains of contemporary 
social thought on the causes of poverty. She demonstrates that Wilson’s 
explanation of the causes of urban poverty is also useful for explaining 
the persistence of extreme deprivation in rural areas. Poor men and 
women in Appalachia and the Delta are disadvantaged by a lack of jobs 
and the same kind of social isolation that Wilson describes in parts of 
urban America, while social buffers and effective community institutions 
in northern Maine help the poor overcome the constraints inherent in a 
resource-dependent rural environment. Duncan’s work also helps to 
bring culture back into the analysis of the determinants of persistent pov- 
erty. 

Using Swidler’s concept of culture as a tool kit, not a set of values or 
preferences, Duncan argues that poor persons behave differently in differ- 
ent communities because they learn different skills and lessons in these 
different environments. And finally, Duncan’s work contributes to our 
understanding of how local social capital determines life chances. Duncan 
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argues that in northern Maine strong social capital contributes to alleviat- 
ing poverty, while in Appalachia and the Delta, the lack of inclusive civic 
norms undermines the poor’s life chances. 

I am enthusiastic about this book, and I recommend it highly. I would 
be remiss, however, if I did not indicate several concerns that one should 
bear in mind while reading it. Duncan acknowledges that locality-specific 
poverty is a historically contextualized process, yet her treatment of the 
history of class and race relations and of underdevelopment in Appala- 
chia, the Delta, and northern Maine is superficial at best. Duncan’s study 
also suffers the same shortcoming that could be lodged against any com- 
parative case study, for example, one wonders how far to generalize the 
conclusion that social capital is a principal determinant of social mobility 
among the poor. Broad theoretical statements such as this are best tested 
with a combination of in-depth qualitative study and multilevel quantita- 
tive analysis of large-scale panel data. 


The Silent War: Imperialism and the Changing Perception of Race. By 
Frank Füredi. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1998. Pp. 
282. $50.00 (cloth); $20.00 (paper). 


John Willinsky 
University of British Columbia 


The challenge of postcolonial studies is to convince readers to move with 
great deliberation beyond what is largely forgotten. Yet the legacy of im- 
perialism can hardly be overcome if we fail to realize what it made of 
the world, and for that reason, we should be grateful to Frank Fiiredi 
for his ongoing history of its ideas and ideologies. In The Silent War, 
Fiiredi focuses on the imperialist role race played in the international 
arena during this century. Imperialism’s unmistakable weight is felt in 
this work, as the imperial powers projected their anxieties over declining 
empires onto threats of race war and racial integration. 

Füredi makes disturbingly clear how these racial concerns played 
themselves out in Western policies throughout the century, with a special 
focus on the two world wars and the Cold War. Where his previous book, 
New Ideology of Imperialism: Renewing the Moral Imperative (Pluto, 
1994), dealt with contemporary Western responses to Third World na- 
tionalism, this new one explores the West’s historical linking of such con- 
cepts as “race consciousness” and “nationalism” as an impetus for con- 
straining and quieting such expressions of resistance to imperialism. 
Having scientifically fashioned this monstrous concept of “race” during 
the last century, in an effort to place imperialism within the natural order, 
the West had then to struggle to keep it from becoming the source of its 
own moral and political undoing. 

Yet was it really a “silent war” over race, as Fiiredi’s title suggests? I 
was not convinced this was the right phrase for it at all. It takes two to 
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war, and Fiiredi tells the story so thoroughly from the perspective of the 
ruling white nations that it is hard to envision how this race conscious- 
ness was actually working among the colonial peoples. Thus, we lose a 
sense of their agency and a gauge for assessing the West’s response in 
the successful struggle against imperialism. 

Rather than a war, what Fiiredi is naming is something equally insidi- 
ous—“the way in which [white] racial fears have shaped the discourse 
of race” in ways that reflect its own “hesitancy, bitterness, scepticism, bad 
faith and above all the desire to slow things down” (pp. 234, 236). That 
is, this book is about how this pervasive and unsettling race anxiety led 
to suppressing or silencing what had become of this concept of race while 
continuing to use it as affirming imperialism’s natural order. Fiiredi 
brings to light the official expressions of concern, as well as the newspaper 
editorials, on the arming and training of colonial natives in the two world 
wars; the rise of Japan as an imperial, anticolonial military power, which 
was engaging the West in what was seen as an initial “race war”; and 
the rise of race-based nationalism within the colonies. 

A second major contribution of this book is its convincing portrayal 
of the links between domestic and foreign policies over race, again in the 
strategic play for power in the guise of responding to a shifting but natu- 
ral moral order. Fiiredi opens our eyes to how the Civil Rights movement 
successes and support from the U.S. federal government were part of a 
Cold War strategy to compete against Soviet propaganda attacking the 
moral claims of a racist West. It was not so much the horrible lessons 
learned about racism from the Holocaust that drove civil rights support, 
in Fiiredi’s analysis, but the West’s interests in competing against the 
communist block and securing Third World allegiance. These attacks on 
racism, too, were cast as falling within the scope of this moral and righ- 
teous crusade, this white man’s burden without end. The extent to which 
race and equality were no more than a shell used in this international 
struggle can make for discouraging reading, as one realizes how those 
on top are ever-vigilant, ever-anxious with their power, using whatever 
concepts are handy, while at least never feeling completely assured in 
their efforts. 

Yet within this Western anatomy of power, we would also do well to 
study the academic contributions that touch on our own field. Fiiredi 
turns, for example, to the celebrated anthropologist Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski, in his concerns during the 1930s and 1940s with the “tragic configu- 
ration of racial relationships,” published on occasion within the pages of 
this very journal (p. 150). The academic stance proved only slightly more 
progressive than the racist press in advocating the preservation of racial 
purity. Social science research on “oppression psychosis” and “hyper self- 
consciousness” among colonial intellectuals succeeded in blaming the vic- 
tims and making them seem crazy for taking this race thing so seriously. 
The literature on “race relations,” Fiiredi also makes apparent, largely 
dealt with the white response to race consciousness. This is part of what 
makes this book a guide to our own times, when we are again looking 
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for colorblind policies and programs, “as the sentiment of racial anxieties 
has become even more silent” (p. 238). 

Despite a few repetitious points in the book and places where I would 
have liked to have had the wealth of impressions and concerns expressed 
by officials in memos and policy documents corroborated and challenged 
by other related sources and nonwhite perspectives, these do little to over- 
shadow Fiiredi’s accomplishment with this historical project on imperial- 
ism. It has much to offer postcolonial studies in the social sciences. 


Why Americans Hate Welfare: Race, Media, and the Politics of Antipov- 
erty Policy. By Martin Gilens. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1999. Pp. xii+296. $25.00. 


Sanford F. Schram 
Bryn Mawr College 


This book’s title is surely a loaded question. Yet, that is Martin Gilens’s 
point: by the time Americans are asked about welfare, it has been dis- 
torted beyond recognition. In the end, so is welfare policy. How does this 
happen? In this meticulously researched and well-written book, Gilens 
documents how many Americans come to misunderstand welfare and 
how those misunderstandings influence welfare policy making. For Gi- 
lens, a prime culprit is the news media. Moving from portraits of public 
opinion to analyses of news reporting to finally a critical examination of 
the welfare reforms of recent years, Gilens adroitly uses a variety of em- 
pirical sources to demonstrate that (1) Americans are supportive of gov- 
ernment aid to “deserving” recipients; (2) they are however misinformed 
about who is receiving assistance because of how the news media misrep- 
resent welfare recipients; (3) visual misrepresentations are especially in- 
fluential and misleadingly overrepresent African-American, single moth- 
ers as recipients; (4) journalists and editors in particular are almost as 
misinformed as the general public about the real proportionate break- 
downs of the welfare population as well as the extent of their own misre- 
porting; and (5) race is systematically related to the making of welfare 
policy, with welfare being considered a “black” program that therefore 
is less deserving of support. 

What an indictment, especially given the methods and data used. Gi- 
lens creatively analyzes public opinion polling data to illuminate mass 
support for not just the welfare state in the abstract, but also for welfare 
to the poor in particular. Gilens reviews his already widely noted, previ- 
ously published research on racial attitudes and opposition to welfare. 
This book however goes well beyond the survey data. It builds on other 
work Gilens has done on news media representations of welfare recipi- 
ents. In perhaps the most interesting section, there is an analysis of how 
media representations of people living in poverty have changed over 
time. Gilens finds that overrepresentation of African-Americans in stories 
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about poverty started to increase in the 1960s when rapid growth in the 
number of welfare recipients occurred under conditions of political insta- 
bility, racial turmoil, and civil unrest. Gilens notes that the welfare popu- 
lation both black and white grew during this period in proportionate 
amounts, maintaining whites as the largest group. Yet, the public increas- 
ingly came to see welfare as a program for African-Americans. Gilens 
finds that the news media have for years now overrepresented African- 
Americans in negative stories about poverty and welfare and that these 
are tied to the growing mass antipathy toward welfare. 

Gilens not only makes a real contribution to understanding the role of 
mass communication in the making of social welfare policy, his work here 
adds significantly to the growing body of research that demonstrates that 
the news media do not simply reinforce existing political attitudes but 
change them as well. Gilens’s analysis eventually turns to the role of race 
in the welfare retrenchment of 1996. He helps us understand how the 
public could come to support draconian welfare reforms even as it op- 
posed cutting back assistance levels to those who are genuinely needy. 
With careful attention to the particulars of welfare reform, Gilens reviews 
survey data to suggest that Americans supported the welfare retrench- 
ment of 1996 based on the mistaken assumption that most welfare recipi- 
ents were underserving, that is, were not trying to achieve personal re- 
sponsibility in regards to work and family. 

Yet, it is here and in its conclusion that this excellent book falls short. 
Gilens is too content to accept as legitimate that the American public 
relies on the prevailing distinction between the “deserving” and “unde- 
serving” poor. He faults the news media not for reinforcing this problem- 
atic distinction but only for misrepresenting it. The implication is that if 
the stories had been accurate, that is, if most adult welfare recipients 
were African-American, single mothers who chose welfare over work, 
then the public’s opposition to welfare would be justified. Gilens’s im- 
plied solution is to counter these false images with more correct images 
of recipients as people from a variety of ethnicities who are trying to 
become self-sufficient. This is not enough. It leaves the false dichotomy 
of merit intact, allowing it to continue to marginalize poor single mothers 
who need public assistance in lieu of the inadequate support that paid 
employment might provide them. Simply put, Gilens fails to consider the 
possibility that no one “deserves” to be poor. If he had done so, he could 
go beyond emphasizing that the media exaggerate the extent to which 
African-Americans rely on welfare to the more critical issue of how the 
political economy sytematically works to relegate disproportionate num- 
bers of African-Americans to lives of poverty and deprivation. 

Gilens effectively uses the “master’s tools” in the form of quantitative 
analysis of public opinion data, but without enough of the necessary criti- 
cal reflection. He recognizes these tools can only take us so far; however, 
his limited conclusion suggests we need to go further. 
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Postmodernity and the Fragmentation of Welfare. Edited by John Carter. 
London: Routledge, 1998. Pp. 294. 


C. G. A. Bryant 
University of Salford 


Social policy teaching in British universities has typically been located 
in separate departments of social policy or semiautonomous social policy 
sections of joint departments of sociology and social policy. These have 
sometimes served to insulate it from theoretical debates that have 
enlivened/bedeviled other social sciences. Hence the accusation—often 
unfair—that the academic study of social policy has been atheoretical, 
even empiricist. It is widely recognized, however, that it cannot so remain 
because the original rationale for social policy—the application of reason 
to the public determination and delivery of welfare, via the state and 
other agencies, to all citizens in a context of economic growth and social 
progress (a very grand narrative indeed)—has been undermined by eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural developments in the 1980s and 1990s. The age 
of Enlightenment has finally closed. Simple confidence in reason, science, 
modernity, and progress, and in the state as the prime instrument for the 
delivery of welfare, has been lost. Contributors to this volume are not 
always secure in their characterization of recent developments—post- 
industrialism, postmodernism, poststructuralism, late modernity, post- 
modernity, post-Fordism, globalization, and neoliberalism are all invoked 
and variously defined—but they are clear that the articulation and execu- 
tion of social policy are enormously more problematic than was the case 
even a generation ago. It is notable that the theoretical inspirations for 
their reformulations are less Titmuss and Marshall than Foucault, Gid- 
dens, and Beck. 

The volume originated in a conference at the University of Teesside 
in September 1996. The papers collected here were revised in early 1997, 
that is, before and after Labour’s triumph at the general election of May 
1, 1997. Tony Blair’s (and Tony Giddens’s) “third way(s)” may not have 
been presented as such until the summer of 1998, but contributors to this 
volume largely saw them coming. It offers as comprehensive and engag- 
ing an overview of contemporary issues and dilemmas in social policy as 
perceived in Britain as anyone could reasonably wish for. Even the spar- 
ing reference to the European Union (with the exception of Ginsburg’s 
chapter) is telltale. The editor’s introduction is followed by 16 chapters 
in five parts. In part 1, Carter, Gibbins, O’Brien, and Penna, and Fawcett 
and Featherstone discuss “postmodern frameworks and social policy.” 
Part 2 consists of Mann, and Croft and Beresford, on “critical social pol- 
icy and postmodernity.” Next, there is Carabine, Smaje, and Nettleton 
and Burrows on “social divisions and social exclusion.” In part 4, Clark, 
Ball, Bunton, and Loader deal with “governance and new technologies 
of control in the new social policy”; and in the concluding part, Hoggett 
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and Thompson, Cochrane, and Ginsberg consider “citizenship amid the 
fragmented nation state.” 

Every one of these papers is worthy of comment, but I only have space 
here to mention six. My choices are those of someone with special inter- 
ests in social theory and political sociology. (1) Gibbins’s discussion of 
postmodernism and poststructuralism combines lucidity and concision 
better than any other I have seen—including essays by social theorists. 
(2) Mann engages with Bauman and Giddens to begin to make clearer 
what a welfare politics beyond left and right might be like. He points 
out that Giddens’s emphases on risk and risk assessment bear upon the 
concerns of both “orthodox” and critical approaches to social policy. (3) 
Nettleton and Burrows connect quite separate literatures on reflexive 
modernization and the political economy of health and housing to indi- 
cate how we no longer seem able to recognize and address real need. 
“Surely it can only be under postmodern conditions that policy interven- 
tions based upon providing more affordable and decent housing could 
have become almost unthinkable? (P. 164.) (4) Clarke is interesting on 
the displacement of bureau-professionalism by managerialism and its 
connection to the changing, dispersed form of the state. “The state dele- 
gates its authority to act in specified ways to subaltern organisations. Dis- 
persal does not carry the intrinsically disintegrative connotations of frag- 
mentation” (p. 176). Indeed, managerialism is expected both to bring 
street-level bureaucrats under control and impose order on the chaos of 
the new. (5) Hoggett and Thompson assess an associationist vision of 
welfare delivery derived, above all, from Hirst. They argue that the pros 
outweigh the cons, but the fatal flaw of associationalism may turn out 
to be its utopianism (in the sense of Marx and Durkheim)—it is hard to 
see by what steps it could be brought into being. (6) Ginsburg is right 
that Delors’s modernist ambitions for a Social Europe are no longer rele- 
vant given that the European Union is not evolving as a suprastate. More 
questionably, he does not expect the EU’s concern for social cohesion to 
translate into effective social policies because it lacks the means to imple- 
ment them and such policies are in any case incompatible with commit- 
ments both to liberal economic reform and Economic and Monetary 
Union (EMU). It is disappointing that other contributors have paid so 
little attention to the EU. 
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States, Markets, Families: Gender, Liberalism and Social Policy in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Great Britain and the United States. By Julia S. O’Con- 
nor, Ann Shola Orloff, and Sheila Shaver. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. Pp. ixt+281. $64.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Lisa D. Brush 
University of Pittsburgh 


For the past two decades, researchers have sought to bridge the yawning 
gap between mainstream and feminist welfare states studies. With their 
new book, Julia O’Connor, Ann Orloff, and Sheila Shaver contribute the 
capstone to this endeavor. Their conceptual framework, analytic strategy, 
and comparative data give pride of place to the gendered character of— 
and connections among—states, families, and markets. 

At the core of their contribution is their focus on “social policy re- 
gimes—patterns across a number of areas of policy” (p. 12). Proponents 
of regime analysis (e.g., Ggsta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of 
Welfare Capitalism [Polity Press, 1990]) group under the rubric “liberal” 
the industrialized democracies committed to limited state intervention in 
both markets and families (Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States). O’Connor, Orloff, and Shaver assess their grouping by 
analyzing the similarities and differences in the origins, outcomes, and 
restructuring of gendered welfare policy, in these four countries. They 
build on the concept of policy regimes and on the analysis of the feedback 
loops between state institutions and policies, on the one hand, and central 
features of stratified civil society, on the other. 

The empirical heart of the book beats through three chapters, one on 
labor markets, one on income transfer programs, and one on what the 
authors call “body rights”—that is, “the role of the state in the sexual 
and reproductive lives of its citizens” (p. 157). They show how specific 
constellations of institutions, political practice, and rhetoric shape policy 
regimes. One important payoff of their detailed analysis is the revelation 
of the extent of variation in gender outcomes within liberal welfare states. 
The authors show how cross-national differences in strategies, institu- 
tions, and ideologies have significant consequences in struggles for gender 
equality as well as noteworthy effects on policy outcomes. 

Mainstream comparative welfare state studies frequently naturalize as- 
sumed differences between women and men and then place a seemingly 
“universal” subject (actually a masculine worker or citizen) at the center 
of policy analysis. The authors “gender” this approach by accounting for 
the specificity of women’s experiences (which they acknowledge are di- 
verse). They also reconfigure the concepts of mainstream welfare state 
studies (citizenship, rights, interests) using a notion of gender as a form 
of social orgdnization embedded at the core of state institutions and prac- 
tices. They refuse to confine gender to families and interpersonal rela- 
tions, and elaborate the many ways class, race, and gender interact to 
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reproduce welfare states and social policies as “mechanisms of stratifica- 
tion” (p. 232). 

O’Connor, Orloff, and Shaver are not preaching to the converted. 
Their intended audience is the mainstream of political sociology. The au- 
thors are deeply engaged with the concepts and methods of mainstream 
comparison. They provide ample, credible evidence of the centrality of 
gender to welfare state outcomes and processes. The book therefore 
should persuade those previously unconvinced of the value added of a 
gendered analysis of welfare states. It provides a wealth of data and a 
useful framework for focusing the research that remains to be done. It 
will be immensely useful for informing nonspecialist scholars about the 
substance and stakes in the debates over gender, class, and social provi- 
sion. It also shows graduate students exactly what it takes to do gendered 
welfare state studies. 

Actually, it is a good thing that the authors are not preaching to the 
choir, because the book is unlikely to move feminists to hymns of praise. 
Their determination to reshape the mainstream means the authors repro- 
duce some of its common problems. The authors reduce women’s sexual- 
ity to reproduction. Their research on “body rights” centers almost exclu- 
sively on abortion, an important case of intrusive state interest in 
women’s bodies. Because they do not analyze the gendered liberal view 
of sexual personhood, however, their critique never assesses the contra- 
dictions feminist analysts confront (e.g., Linda R. Hirshman and Jane E. 
Larson, Hard Bargains: The Politics of Sex [Oxford University Press, 
1998]). While they focus on women as workers, mothers, and caretakers, 
they only tangentially discuss women and men as policy makers, power 
brokers, ideologues, or strategic apologists of the welfare state. Their fo- 
cus on “autonomy” seems oddly disconnected from the realities of many 
citizens’ restructured and downsized lives, especially those of poor 
women who are the most frequent targets of stigmatizing programs and 
vitriol in liberal welfare states. They only gesture toward violence against 
women and the comparative research that implicates it in state power, 
social policy, and women’s second-class citizenship. They interpret the 
gendered character of the state in the context of a diverse set of political 
and economic factors that nevertheless excludes masculine power or priv- 
ilege (pp. 37, 235). The point is, however, that these three scholars know 
their audience and have written a book that should move quickly into 
the canon of welfare state studies, with transformational effect. 
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What Difference Does a Husband Make? Women and Marital Status in 
Nazi and Postwar Germany. By Elizabeth D. Heineman. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1999. Pp. xviiit374. $45.00. 


Lynne Haney 
New York University 


Over the last decade, feminist scholars have been engaged in an interdis- 
ciplinary dialogue about historical and cultural variation in the category 
of gender. Historian Elizabeth Heineman adds depth to this dialogue in 
her outstanding book, What Difference Does a Husband Make? Women 
and Marital Status in Nazi and Postwar Germany. Through a brilliant 
study of German women “standing alone,” Heineman advances a provoc- 
ative argument: marital status operates as a social marker analogous to 
race, class, and gender. Like other categories of difference, marital status 
is fluid and constructed by states as they develop. And, like other catego- 
ries, the meaning ascribed to marital status has profound implications 
for women. Heineman’s book explicates these implications for German 
women as they passed through Nazism, Communism, and liberal democ- 
racy. 

The story Heineman tells is breathtaking in its depth and scope. The 
narrative begins with the rise of the Nazi regime, which was quite in- 
vested in policing the borders of marital status. The Nazis codified a 
three-tiered classification: “Asocials” who were not worthy of marriage; 
worthy, yet-to-be-married women who had access to paid employment; 
- and already-married women who were to remain housewives. These di- 
vides began to erode with the onset of the war. With the deportation of 
asocials and men’s departure for war, the lines between the unmarried 
and married blurred. But they did not disappear: war wives and single 
women continued to have differential access to state support, employ- 
ment, and sexuality. Marital lines were blurred further in the years of 
military defeat and occupation. Amid extreme hardship, the experiences 
of “women of the rubble” were shaped less by marital status and more 
by their survival strategies. 

A major strength of Heineman’s book is thus its compelling account 
of shifts in the significance of marital status as Germany moved into and 
out of war. This account becomes even more powerful in Heineman’s 
synchronic analysis of East/West developments in the postwar era. The 
divergence is striking: both regions came out of the war with the category 
of marital status unstable, yet the divide was reinstated in the West and 
accrued less significance in the East. West German policies and public 
discourse reconstituted single women as a distinct social group; the re- 
vamping of civil codes, welfare provisions, and labor regulations imbued 
wifehood with renewed legal protection and security. By contrast, the 
Communist regime in the East narrowed the social distance separating 
the unmarried and the married. Here too there were profound legal and 
economic changes, but these shifts basically pushed all women into wage 
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labor. Although married women received special benefits at work, the 
discourse of wage labor gave both unmarried and married women re- 
sources for claimsmaking. This argument about regional difference will 
be of particular interest to comparative state scholars; it affirms the in- 
sights of scholars like Ggsta Esping-Andersen and Ann Orloff about the 
institutional underpinnings of different state regimes. And Heineman’s 
argument about marital status as a central, albeit fluid, form of differenti- 
ation adds complexity to feminist work on the construction of gender. 

Of course, one could argue that the larger relevance of Heineman’s 
arguments is limited by the specificity of her case: it is not entirely surpris- 
ing that the meaning of marital status varied in Germany given the social 
upheaval of war. Heineman does not reject this explanation; she links 
changes in marital status to the demographic changes of war. At the 
war’s end, there were 7 million more women than men living in Ger- 
many. In such dramatic circumstances, the meaning of marital status had 
to change. Hence, while Heineman’s story is a demographic story, it is 
not only a demographic story: Demographic changes still had to be inter- 

preted and addressed. 

' It is here that Heineman reveals what difference a state can make. 
Heineman shows that states make choices and decide how to deploy mar- 
ital status. In Nazi Germany, marital status was policed through the work 
of Nazi officials, social workers, and physicians. In the postwar period, 
the liberal state’s policies widened the unmarried/married divide, while 
the Communist state’s ideology narrowed it. While convincing, this state 
analysis left a few lingering questions. Those familiar with socialist East- 
ern Europe may wonder why Heineman relies so much on state ideology 
and so little on political economy. Given the huge gaps between ideology 
and reality, a fuller account of actually existing state socialism may have 
added nuance to her East/West argument. In addition, while Heineman 
proves that the state makes a difference, it is not entirely clear why. What 
explains these different state politics of need interpretation? Was it all 
ideological? Or was it linked to state structure and organization? There 
is a powerful theoretical argument about the state lurking in Heineman’s 
historical account; had the analysis been more firmly grounded in the 
comparative literature on gender/state regimes, this argument would 
have blossomed. 

Similar questions surface in Heineman’s analysis of the role of marital 
status. While Heineman convincingly demonstrates that husbands do 
make a difference in women’s lives, it is unclear how this insight should 
be incorporated into feminist scholarship. Under what conditions does 
having a husband accrue particular political significance? When does 
standing alone have its most severe material consequences? Connected 
to this, How does marital status relate to other categories of difference? 
Heineman’s historical narrative reveals complex intersections among 
marital status, race, gender, and class: the Nazi regime connected marital 
status to its larger racist/eugenics project; the postwar liberal regime of- 
ten used it as a proxy for gender; and the postwar Communist regime 
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linked it to a logic of class. So what do these uses of marital status reveal 
about the relationship among categories of difference? Here too, there is 
a profound theoretical argument about interlocking classification schemes 
underlying Heineman’s historical analysis. A fuller engagement with fem- 
inist theory and social science could have brought this argument more 
clearly to the fore. Thus, Heineman’s book not only provides a superb 
account of the social construction of marital status, but it also testifies to 
the importance of maintaining interdisciplinary feminist dialogues. 


At the Breast: Ideologies of Breastfeeding and Motherhood in the Con- 
temporary United States. By Linda M. Blum. Boston: Beacon Books, 
1999. Pp. 227. 


Barbara Katz Rothman 
City University of New York 


One of the things I really love about being a sociologist is being forced 
to continually call into question every bit of taken-for-granted reality, 
every treasured belief, every deeply held value. I had to keep reminding 
myself of the joys to be had in that as I read Blum’s wonderful, challeng- 
ing book. I just cannot seem to maintain that ironic distance when I look 
at breastfeeding, one of the deepest, truest, most satisfying parts of my 
life. Nursing three children, two by birth and one adopted, each Way past 
any age normally considered acceptable in America, was an experience 
that helped define me. But what did it all mean? 

Blum opens with a page of four epigraphs, one from Patricia J. Wil- 
liams from The Alchemy of Race and Rights, asking: “Is there not some- 
thing unseemly . . . about the spectacle of a white woman mothering a 
black child?” I have spent countless hours staring at my black child suck- 
ling my white breasts, and I have tried and tried to understand what I 
was seeing. Generosity? Transcendence? Or white imperialism? 

Nothing about the breast is self-evident. Nothing is self-evident, the 
sociological insights with which I began and which Blum embraces. But 
the breast is particularly problematic—deeply sexualized, deeply ra- 
cialized, deeply contested. Who owns it, the tug of war over the breast, 
occurs all over this culture: between husbands and wives and two-year- 
olds not-yet-weaned; between surgeons and art directors and lingerie de- 
signers and people wearing pink ribbons and mammographers and pimps 
and mamas. 

The resurgence of breastfeeding comes in the midst of all of this. It is, 
as Blum shows, a class-specific, culturally based resurgence. Those of us 
in the coalition of social movements that urged a return to breastfeed- 
ing—feminists, women’s health activists, traditionalists, child health 
workers—were mostly white, mostly middle class, mostly comfortably 
placed and mostly, Blum reminds me forcefully, oblivious to all that. 
When we said that breast was best, that breastmilk was for babies, cow 
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milk for calves, it never, ever occurred to us how it was going to be used 
against women. 

And just how has it come to be used against us? Here’s a hint: a baby 
suckling at a breast is not spending any money. Not only that, a capitalist 
sin of the first order in itself, but waves are being lost as the mother, a 
possibly valuable middle-class educated worker, sits in a rocking chair 
rather than at her desk. Enter the solution: buy a breast pump, bottles, 
nipples, all of the paraphernalia of bottle feeding, pump the milk and 
hire a less expensive caregiver to feed the baby its mother’s milk. Voila! 
Another problem solved. 

It has been relatively easy to sell white women on this solution: there 
is the appeal of the “natural.” The sense of “doing the best” for your baby, 
and the absolutely uncanny accomplishment of being in two places at 
once: part of your body, your milk, is at home with your baby while the 
other parts are at work. Blum has interviewed women who express their 
acceptance of this arrangement, this—as she explains—fetishizing of the 
breastmilk as the mother is erased. It is not a perfect solution, but it 
works, more or less. As does breastfeeding itself—the women Blum inter- 
views are more often presenting stories of one or another kind of 
breastfeeding failure than of breastfeeding itself. Medically managed 
births are not conducive to breastfeeding, and Blum documents this with 
her interviews. 

Nor are, as Blum carefully shows, the lives of women well-suited to 
breastfeeding in America. A “pumping station” is a cheaper corporate 
solution to the “problem” of motherhood than decent maternity leave 
would be. And for women who are not in elite work, even those small 
‘concessions are unavailable. Privacy, time, respect, time, support, time— 
the things one needs to suckle a baby—are just not there. 

The pump-and-leave approach is a harder sell for women of African 
descent. One of the great contributions Blum makes—and a good reason 
to assign this book in research methods classes, classes on race and eth- 
nicity, as well as on gender, medicine/health and family—is her thought- 
ful and appropriate use of race. “The natural” is a less persuasive argu- 
ment for women with “such a long history of oppression justified by their 
closeness to nature, their primitive, subhuman being” (p. 14). Given the 
larger historical context of black “mammies” suckling their white owners, 
and the immediate personal context of intrusive medical monitoring dur- 
ing pregnancy, it is a small wonder that women of African descent 
“wanted the state off their bodies . . . wanted their bodies back for them- 
selves!” (p. 176). 

At the Breast is feminist research of the highest order, setting a stan- 
dard for how the work ought to be done. In addition to her systematic 
reading of the varied literatures of breastfeeding, she did a bit of partici- 
pant observation with La Leche League (LLL) meetings, and then 24 
interview conversations with LLL mothers. To get “the other side,” 
women not so committed to breastfeeding, and women of lower SES, she 
did fieldwork in an urban family practice clinic, 34 interviews with moth- 
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ers in that clinic, and then 19 interviews with low-status service employ- 
ees at a large hospital, where she found most (17 out of 27) of her black 
interviewees. What is striking and admirable about her analysis is that 
in a discussion that has been almost entirely subsumed in concerns about 
what is best for babies, Blum focuses unwaveringly on mothers, on 
women as minded social beings. She explicitly links infant feeding choices 
and practices to questions of citizenship, national and global politics, and 
shows that “as such the meaning of the maternal body should not be seen 
as the periphery of scholarship” (p. 201). These are questions “fundamen- 
tal to social justice” (p. 201); in the words Blum uses to begin her last 
paragraph: “It matters” (p. 201). 


The Body in Everyday Life. Edited by Sarah Nettleton and Jonathan 
Watson. London and New York: Routledge, 1998. Pp. x+308. 


Barry Glassner 
University of Southern California 


The editors of this collection achieve their modest but estimable goal of 
bringing data to bear on what has been a highly theoretical field of in- 
quiry. Sociological work about the body suffers “from theoreticism, a con- 
dition which implies that attention is limited to theory, which in turn is 
not grounded in the empirical domain” (p. 2), Sarah Nettleton and Jona- 
than Watson argue in their introduction. By means of the 14 qualitative 
studies they chose for the volume, they intend not to resolve or transfigure 
theoretical disputes within the sociology of the body, but rather “to inject 
the contemporary debates with some more grounded material” (p. 3). 

Nettleton and Watson go too far when they claim that the existing 
literature contains few studies in which people speak about their bod- 
ies—on my shelves are many dozens of books and papers in which such 
talk occurs. Most of that work has come out of the United States, how- 
ever, and in Great Britain, where all but two of the contributors to this 
book reside, empirical research on embodiment indeed appears to have 
been rare. In Britain, perhaps more than in the United States, G. H. 
Mead’s observation still applies: “We are trained by our society to keep 
our bodies out of our minds” (quoted on p. 145). 

So this collection of small-scale studies—most rely upon interviews or 
observations with anywhere from a dozen to several dozen people—does 
help to fill a gap in the sociological literature. The authors consider em- 
bodied activities ranging from breastfeeding to bodybuilding, and they 
pay careful attention to the ways in which beliefs about the body and 
experiences of pain and pleasure are gendered class specific. 

A few of the papers are all the more welcome for going beyond the 
accustomed approaches in grounded theory research for the collection 
and interpretation of data. For instance, Simon Williams and Gillian 
Bendelow not only conducted interviews with children, they also asked 
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them to draw pictures about cancer. The resulting drawings, some of 
which are reproduced in the book, vividly reveal the demonic imagery 
of the disease within the culture. Some of the children drew bodies that 
the authors appropriately describe as having “a chilling, Kafkaesque/ 
nightmarish quality” (p. 110), and others drew disfigured bodies with 
parts missing. The children’s encounters with cancer were not limited, 
however, to frightening imagery. Many of them demonstrated a great 
deal of knowledge about the different varieties of cancer or causes of the 
disease. 

Another contributor to the volume, Paul Higate, took an entirely differ- 
ent and equally innovative approach. In order to investigate the ambigu- 
ities of masculine embodiment within military contexts, Higate made use 
of autobiographical notes he took while working as a clerk for the Royal 
Air Force. Clerks must negotiate, Higate shows, contradictory expecta- 
tions of themselves as strong soldiers and as presumptively effeminate 
because they do secretarial work. Through a careful analysis of how body 
differences such as height and build get put to use in negotiating power 
relations in this setting, Higate gives substance to Chris Shilling’s provoc- 
ative notion of the body as an “absent presence” in persons’ experiences 
and in social interactions (The Body and Social Theory [Sage, 1993)). 

In her contribution to the collection, Alexandra Howson departs in still 
another productive way from what has become a convention within the 
sociological study of the body. Howson takes on a core Foucauldian as- 
sumption. In a paper on cervical screening practices, Howson challenges 
the heavy emphasis on medical practices and medical surveillance (in 
Foucauldian terms, the medical gaze and the Panopticon). By focusing 
on women’s experiences of self-examination and their encouragement of 
friends and kin to go for cervical screening, Howson is able to demon- 
strate that women do not necessarily experience screenings as disembod- 
ied or disempowering. On the contrary, for many of the women Howson 
interviewed, screenings were seen as either entitlemenis or as conscious 
efforts at self-maintenance. 

Howson’s findings underscore a point that is made by many of the 
papers in this volume: people do not merely find themselves embodied, 
they actively engage in their own embodiment. The observation, while 
neither remarkable nor novel, cries out for precisely the sort of fine- 
grained, empirically grounded reflection that this volume provides. 
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Mema’s House, Mexico City: On Transvestites, Queens, and Machos. By 
Annick Prieur. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998. Pp. xv+293. 


Miguel Diaz-Barriga 
Swarthmore College 


This ethnography is an engaging but uneven account of the experiences 
of a group of homosexual transvestites who socialize and at times reside 
at Mema’s house. The author first met Mema, a representative for an 
education project for sex workers, at an international AIDS conference 
in 1988. The ethnography is based on a number of short trips the author 
made to Mexico, from 1988 to 1996, during which she conducted field- 
work at Mema’s house and helped him when he was imprisoned. The 
author’s ethnographic descriptions convey the harshness, beauty, and vi- 
olence of Mema’s and other key informants’ everyday lives. The book, 
however, also reveals the need to rethink understandings of the role of 
theory and the politics of gay identity in framing cross-cultural research. 

In the first chapter, “The Setting and the Approach,” the author de- 
scribes the low-income area in Mexico City where Mema lives, discusses 
her methodology (observations mainly at Mema’s house and 18 informal 
interviews), and reviews the literature. The literature review provides a 
broad overview, focusing on gender theory and the social constructivist 
approach, but does not break new ground. The beginning of the second 
chapter, “The Everyday Life of a Jota” (jota refers to a homosexual who 
prefers the passive role), provides the reader with a sense of the complex 
and charged reality that Mema and his group face: some families uneasily 
accept their transvestite sons while others do not; neighbors are cordial 
to Mema and his friends, but some neighborhood streets are to be 
avoided; the threat of violence and rape is ever present. The third chap- 
ter, “Little Boys in Mother’s Wardrobe: On the Origins of Homosexuality 
and Effeminacy,” explores her key informants’ narratives on how they 
became homosexual transvestites as well as reviews the literature on psy- 
chological and biological explanations of homosexual identity. 

The fourth chapter, “Stealing Femininity: On Bodily and Symbolic 
Constructions,” demonstrates the limitations of the fieldwork since its 
treatment of popular culture and discussion of image maintenance are 
very general. The author mentions that “the jotas” style themselves after 
soap opera stars and “follow local tastes,” albeit in excess, but does not 
provide specific examples of how Mema and others mimic these stars 
(which stars?). The chapter is not helped by broad generalizations, such 
as the assertion that Latin-American Catholic culture is more image 
based than Protestant cultures (p. 145). The chapter does a better job 
describing how Mema and others perceive gender inequality and how, 
while they dress as women, they do not attempt to become women. 

The fifth chapter, “Machos and Mayates: Masculinity and Bisexuality,” 
explores the relationships that Prieur’s informants have with mayates 
(men who have sex with other men but do not consider themselves to be 
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homosexual). The author attempts to link bisexuality to the “symbolic 
structure in which it is embedded” (p. 179). This attempt is ethnographi- 
cally thin since the author mainly discusses bisexuality in terms of the 
literature on Mexican masculinity and gender identity. In the section on 
critiques of dominant notions of masculinity, for example, the author does 
not provide examples of how her informants resist and reproduce such 
identities through their everyday conversations, not to mention joking. 
In the next chapter, “On Love, Domination, and Penetration,” the author 
analyzes how relations of power, often expressed in terms of penetration, 
condition gender and homosexual relations. In relationships between jo- 
tas and mayates, “both become victims of their own perceptions and eval- 
uations, and every encounter is colored by schemata that give superiority 
to masculinity (and masculine or superiority), and inferiority to femininity 
(and feminine to inferiority)” (p. 254). The author ends the chapter by 
discussing the possibilities of more egalitarian relationships and predicts 
that, because of the media and other factors, the model of “the gay man” 
will become more prevalent. This will involve taking a step into “a model 
of homosexuality based on the formation of a couple with two equal per- 
sons” (p. 270). The author concludes neither by exploring the social mean- 
ings of desire nor the politics of image maintenance, but rather provides 
a general discussion of sociological theory’s role in locating the factors 
that explain patterns of male homosexuality. 

In this vein, the author’s representation of Mema is especially problem- 
atic. On the one hand, the author treats Mema as an authority on Mexi- 
can sexual patterns, such as percentages of Mexican men who have had 
sex with other men. As it turns out, these generalizations are based on 
Mema’s impressions. On the other hand, the author mentions that Mema 
closely read the manuscript but nowhere does she discuss Mema’s com- 
ments on the book’s theoretical arguments. Given the author’s under- 
standings of the identity of fotas and the possibilities for more egalitarian 
relationships, such a discussion could have enriched our understanding 
of how theoretical issues are framed and the politics of how identities are 
transformed. 


Gay Politics, Urban Politics: Identity and Economics in the Urban Set- 
ting. By Robert W. Bailey. New York: Columbia University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xvt384. 


Culture Wars and Local Politics. Edited by Elaine B. Sharp. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1999. Pp. 250. $35.00 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Rhys H. Williams 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Both of these books are written by political scientists, primarily for politi- 
cal scientists, and as such illustrate both the usefulness and the redun- 
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dancy of much of our current academic specialization. Sociologists who 
are interested in either cultural politics or local/urban politics will learn 
some things from the political science perspectives used here. Simulta- 
neously, sociologists are also likely to wonder whether they sometimes 
just are reading very familiar ideas expressed with different typologies 
and whether the most interesting questions that could be asked about 
these phenomena are in fact the ones being asked by the authors. 

Both books examine the issues and politics that are loosely known as 
comprising the “culture wars”— in this case issues of “moral politics” such 
as abortion, pornography, and gay/lesbian rights. To date, these have 
generally been analyzed at the national level. The authors endeavor, 
laudably, to discover how these issues develop and are fought out in local 
settings. This is a favored approach of many sociologists of social move- 
ments and cultural politics; they want to know how ideology, mobiliza- 
tion, and political outcomes happen “on the ground” and not just in the 
words and actions of national elites. It is hard to think that a political 
issue can truly be national without involving a large number of local 
manifestations and confrontations. The authors here want to understand 
those dynamics. 

Robert Bailey sets up his study by contrasting an “identity politics” 
perspective to the “urban economism” approach that informs most studies 
of urban politics. Urban economism understands the city as a site of eco- 
nomic development and conflict, where interest-based groups are the 
main players and where material conditions are the locus of political mo- 
tivation, mobilization, and power. More recent identity politics is almost 
the antithesis of this approach, eschewing any type of class analysis for 
a focus on how individual and collective identity develops, how identity 
is translated into collective action, and how it shapes the entire political 
landscape. As Bailey notes, the New Social Movement theory that devel- 
oped in Western Europe is the center of the identity politics analysis, 
while metaphors such as the “growth machine” continue to dominate ur- 
ban political analysis. By developing an “identity field” theory to go with 
a perspective on urban governments as “regimes,” Bailey hopes to bring 
identity and economics analyses together. 

Bailey’s empirical data are centered in case studies of our cities: New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and Birmingham, Alabama, although 
he also draws upon voting data for mayoral contests in Chicago, New 
York, and Los Angeles. The different case study cities are used as analytic 
narratives to illustrate different dimensions of the identity and mobiliza- 
tion processes involved. He portrays a continuum of the “embeddedness 
of identity in the social organization of local governance” (p. 181, empha- 
sis in original), running from social clubs, to service provision, to political 
advocacy, and varying in levels of formal organization. Thus, Bailey em- 
beds his notion of identity fields as political terrain within an account of 
the organizational fields in which gay/lesbian politics develop and in 
which collective identity is nurtured; his account is quite resonant with 
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neoinstitutionalist thinking about networks, environments, and the blur- 
ring of organizational boundaries, but it is not recognized or developed 
as such. Rather, Bailey is more interested in variations of regime theory 
and understanding the impact of local context on political organizing and 
the affect of organized collective identity on local governance. : 

Bailey challenges mainstream political science with his focus on gay/ 
lesbian identity politics. With little survey data to analyze, and unable 
to use the basic political socialization model of political behavior (which 
has difficulty accommodating developmental change), interest-group 
analysis and voting studies miss much of the action. Gay/lesbian residen- 
tial concentration and ‘electoral prowess are often apparent, but the ex- 
tent, scope, and boundaries of “the” gay and lesbian “community” are 
amorphous. Here Bailey’s case studies serve him well, as he can show 
the developmental process of sexuality as an identity marker and can 
examine the interactive aspect of gay/lesbian mobilization with urban 
governance. In sum, this is a useful and interesting book. 

Elaine Sharp’s collection is more tightly and thematically edited than 
is often the case with edited volumes. The overall focus is on local govern- 
ment and how local officials respond to and try to handle outbreaks of 
culture wars politics. To that end, Sharp presents a typology of official 
reactions—such as repression, evasion, responsiveness, and the like—and 
chapter authors examine their cases as ways of assessing the typology’s 
adequacy. Abortion protests in South Carolina, Denver, and Topeka, 
gay/lesbian politics in upstate New York, and needle exchange programs 
in New York City are some of the cases examined; other chapters exam- 
ine comparative data covering several local governments’ responses to 
culture wars politics. The focus is usually on understanding how local 
government responds, and the authors often conclude that the basic ty- 
pology requires some emendation. Sharp’s concluding chapter summa- 
rizes and systematizes the chapter findings about local governmental is- 
sue management. She also concludes that culture wars politics deserves 
to be considered as a distinctive fourth arena of local politics, alongside 
allocational, developmental, and redistributional politics, although the 
actual supporting evidence in this volume is mixed at best. 

Richard DeLeon’s chapter deals with San Francisco’s domestic part- 
ners policy; it is interesting because it reverses the dynamic investigated 
by the other chapters—that is, rather than examining how the national 
political scene affects local politics, DeLeon examines what effect San 
Francisco’s city policy had on the national scene of domestic partners, 
health care, and corporate decision making. James Button, Ken Wald, 
and Barbara Rienzo use a large comparative data set to study gay rights 
politics and school curriculum issues. The comparative data put the myr- 
iad of local political battles in some kind of context and allow the authors 
to test statistically culturalist versus institutionalist expectations as to 
which types of cities develop these political controversies. 

A significant drawback in both of these volumes is that they take for 
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granted what it is about local and urban politics that is different and 
possibly unique as compared to other forms and settings. What is distinct 
about the dynamics of local politics—about the ways in which move- 
ments mobilize, about how political authorities respond, about the life 
cycle of issue attention and resolution? Sharp’s introductory chapter 
makes the standard case about why culture wars politics is different from 
“politics as usual,” but it does not examine whether this should be any 
different at the local level than at the national. Several claims are made 
that the politics as usual of municipal settings is the “pothole politics” of 
service delivery, economic development, and quality of life issues. But is 
that true in actual city life, or is that primarily a function of the urban 
economism that Bailey claims dominates the field? Historical examples, 
usually mentioned in passing, of moral and cultural politics in places such 
as Cincinnati and Topeka suggest that culture wars are not that unusual 
at the local level. If politics is not just about material interests, but also 
involves moral vision and collective self-definition, then it seems obvious 
that this should be as relevant locally as nationally. In our current period 
of devolving federalism, where more decision making is going to the 
states, the varying local implementations of national politics and policies 
should be significant. How that setting is distinct is a promising area for 
research. 


The Boundaries of Blackness: AIDS and the Breakdown of Black Politics. 
By Cathy J. Cohen. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. 
ix+394. $18.00. 


Sharon Hicks-Bartlett z 
Terrapin Training Strategies 


Cathy J. Cohen’s Boundaries of Blackness: AIDS and the Breakdown of 
Black Politics is an engaging, provocative analysis of political processes 
filtered through the “lens” of AIDS. Although black communities have 
always been diverse, political leaders have focused their efforts and mobi- 
lized around “consensus” issues that accentuated “linked fates” and the 
primacy of shared racial identity. To Cohen, this approach is no longer 
viable. Increasing diversity and widening cleavages in black communities 
have engendered various “cross-cutting” issues that stretch identities be- 
yond the boundaries of race. AIDS is one example. As the number 1 killer 
of young black men and women in New York City, the setting of Cohen’s 
study, one might expect fervent community mobilization. It never hap- 
pened, however. To understand why black political leaders failed to ac- 
cept the challenge AIDS presented, Cohen probes the roles of all the ma- 
jor players. 

Cohen begins with the voices of those directly working and dealing 
with AIDS. Too often similar accounts, from both dominant and “indige- 
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nous” communities, mute these realities. In marginalized black commu- 
nities, this silence contributes to a “secondary” marginalization that ex- 
acerbates feelings of isolation. Through these voices, Cohen unveils a 
landscape that augurs the complexities and multidimensionality of re- 
sponses to AIDS. 

Next, Cohen details a theoretical framework of marginalization. Not- 
ing its limitations, she deepens and expands her perspective on marginali- 
zation to hightlight the history of power relations and oppression; the key 
role of institutions and organizations in marginalized communities; and 
the dynamic, evolving nature of strategies of marginalization (p. 25). In 
addition to theory, Cohen’s methodology is a strength of the book. She 
interweaves a wealth of data including case study, roll call vote analysis, 
participant observations, content analysis, and interviews. 

Context is important to Cohen, and the role that political context plays 
is of central concern. Early reports of AIDS packaged it as a gay, white 
male disease. Consequently, black communities and their leaders did not 
consider it germane. Moreover, many people viewed AIDS as God’s judg- 
ment on gays and their lifestyle. Later, in black communities, AIDS be- 
came fodder for rekindling conspiracy theories. To explore the genesis of 
the attitudes black communities and leaders expressed, Cohen is pains- 
taking. Early on we learn the importance of looking at AIDS responses 
over time. As more information became available, rigid views regarding 
who gets AIDS, and why, were modified. For instance, initially black 
political leaders vehemently and overwhelmingly rejected the needle ex- 
change program but later amended their position. Cohen disentangles the 
stages of responses to AIDS and show how context, history, dominant 
and indigenous relations, and institutions all shape dispositions and 
choices. 

Cohen tackles the roles of dominant and indigenous institutions and 
organizations. The author vividly depicts the power of these entities. The 
Centers for Disease Control (CDC) is one example. Early on, the CDC, 
collectors of indispensable data on diseases, made significant errors, 
which they disseminated along with other misinformation on AIDS. The 
CDC’s institutional biases and racism blinded it to the needs of those 
outside the gay, white male classification they helped advance. This myo- 
pic casting of AIDS gave incentive to black leaders to avoid dealing 
openly with the classism, sexism, and homophobia in black communities. 

In several instructive chapters, Cohen explores the role of dominant, 
indigenous, and alternative print and broadcast media. With the excep- 
tion of the alternative press—run primarily by gays and lesbians—these 
outlets regurgitated the misinformation given them and perpetuated some 
of their own stereotypes. Indigenous media, while giving more coverage 
to AIDS than their mainstream counterparts, failed to provide inclusive, 
transformative coverage. Missing were the voices and firsthand experi- 
ences of those with HIV and AIDS hidden inside black communities. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Ur- 
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ban League, and Southern Christian Leadership Conference follow a pat- 
tern similar to that of the media. Cohen never insinuates that black orga- 
nizations and political leaders did nothing to combat AIDS. She details 
their accomplishments. To Cohen, black political leaders simply did not 
do enough. Her analysis of roll call votes and public statements of politi- 
cal leaders are not only evidence of their stand on AIDS and related is- 
sues, but also of the many times they should have pushed harder. Instead 
of “transforming” basic myths about AIDS and mobilizing black commu- 
nities, far too many black political leaders played it safe. Political leaders, 
rather than openly confronting the AIDS problem in black communities, 
allowed the fissures within communities to swell. The breakdown of 
black politics becomes a predictable outcome. Cohen calls for a new lead- 
ership, one that will “reflect the differential life experiences and interests 
among black Americans, while preserving some unified constituency 
available for mobilization” (p. 291). 

Cohen’s thought-provoking book should ignite lively debate about 
black political leadership and responsibility. Graduate students in politi- 
cal sociology, medical sociology, and methodology will find this book 
compelling. 


Fast Lives: Women Who Use Crack Cocaine. By Claire E. Sterk. Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press, 1999. Pp. ix+242. $59.50 (cloth); $19.95 
(paper). 


Kathryn J. Fox 
University of Vermont 


Claire E. Sterk’s descriptive ethnography of women from the Atlanta 
area who use crack cocaine illustrates the difficult and varied ways that 
drugs impact their lives. Sterk aims to tell the tale from the perspective 
of the women, thereby exploring the complexity of their relationships to 
crack, as well as to their significant others. The book explains some of 
the tensions women feel from, for example, wanting to identify as good 
mothers and how their drug use frustrates that identity. In addition, some 
of the women feel conflicted about their relationships with partners, 
about their illegal hustles, about the obstacles to successfully completing 
drug treatment, and other issues. At times, the women describe the sa- 
lience of these other aspects of their lives, yet repeatedly throughout the 
book, their relationship to crack seems to be the most significant feature 
of their daily existence. 

Yet, Sterk demonstrates that there is not a single, one-dimensional 
“type” of woman that uses crack cocaine. For example, some of the 
women engage in illegal hustles to support their habits while others do 
not; some have active sex lives with numerous partners while others do 
not; some try to reduce their drug use while others do not. In this respect, 
the book encapsulates many of the same findings that authors have previ- 
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ously reported about crack and other substances. For instance, Margaret 
Kearney, Sheigla Murphy, and Marsha Rosenbaum described the ten- 
sions involved in motherhood for women using crack cocaine (“Mothering 
on Crack Cocaine: A Grounded Theory Analysis” [Social Science and 
Medicine 38 (1994): 351-61). In addition, other topics, such as the lack 
of subsidized drug treatment (specifically the lack of women-centered 
programs), have been documented by others as well. Many of the issues 
Sterk explores, such as the consequences of drug prohibition, are devel- 
oped in a volume editied by Craig Reinarman and Harry G. Levine 
(Crack in America: Demon Drugs and Social Justice (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1997]). While Sterk’s accounts of women’s lives pulls to- 
gether many of the findings from disparate sources, much of what she 
says has been said already. 

The biggest drawback to Sterk’s treatise is that it is virtually devoid 
of theoretical content. In a few places, the author alludes to symbolic 
interaction and the significance of social roles, yet she never develops an 
analysis of role engulfment or fully describes the process by which people 
become submerged into drug-using identities. For example, one chapter 
discusses the various ways that the women were introduced to illicit 
drugs, usually through boyfriends or other influential peers, but there is 
nothing unique about crack cocaine in this process of social learning. 
Thus, the author does not shed much light on the ways that some roles 
become more dominant while others do not, nor is it clear the extent to 
which these women identify primarily as crack users. 

Similarly, Sterk tiptoes around the impact of race, class, and gender 
on these women’s experiences. She mentions that these are critical vari- 
ables for shaping their lives; however, she seems uncomfortable theoriz- 
ing about the role they play. Sterk points out that most of the women 
had financial problems before they began using crack; many engaged in 
illegal hustles well before the onset of their drug use. There are places 
throughout the text where the role of poverty is brought into relief, but 
the process by which the experience of being shut out of the labor market, 
the feelings of hopelessness, are never fully mined. Although Sterk ex- 
plains some of the differences in experience, for example, between male 
crack dealers and female ones, gender and race are both largely ignored. 
In the final chapter, the author reports that the women often blame sex- 
ism, racism, and classism for their problems, but this revelation is discon- 
nected from the content in substantive chapters. 

All of the chapters are arranged according to descriptive topics, such 
as women’s introduction to drugs, AIDS, income, reproduction, and so 
on. The fact that there is no conceptual framework guiding the chapter 
organization speaks to the purely descriptive nature of the text. The con- 
cluding chapter begins to address conceptual issues by touching on how 
the portrayal of these women’s lives reflects upon public policy about 
drug use. Sterk advocates a “harm reduction” approach, similar to the 
stance toward drugs in the Netherlands. Meanwhile, Sterk acknowledges 
that even if cocaine were legalized, poverty, racism, and sexism would 
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continue. In the end, Sterk claims that these women’s “drug use can only 
be understood when placed in a larger societal context” (p. 215). The book 
does demonstrate some of these contextual factors, highlighting the chaos 
created by crack cocaine use, the lack of resources in certain communities 
to resist the drug trade, and the sense among residents that they have 
little to lose by smoking or dealing crack. Unfortunately, a concerted ef- 
fort has been made to eliminate theoretical analysis whose inclusion 
would have made the book stronger for a sociological crowd. 


Inventing Pain Medicine: From the Laboratory to the Clinic. By Isabelle 
Baszanger. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1998. Pp. 
x+358. $50.00 (cloth); $22.00 (paper). 


Nicholas A. Christakis 
University of Chicago 


Isabelle Baszanger, in Inventing Pain Medicine, explores the creation of 
the theoretical field and practical specialty of pain medicine in a way that 
opens up to broad and important sociological concerns, including the way 
professional disciplines fission and form and the way these processes in- 
teract with the creation of new knowledge and with broader socio-histori- 
cal events. Scholars interested in the sociology of the professions, of 
knowledge, of medicine, of science, and even of social movements will 
be interested in this book. 

This book is compendiously researched and presented, and Baszanger 
uses a number of qualitative techniques, including participant observa- 
tion in pain clinics in the United States and France, content analysis of 
(American) textbooks and written materials, historical analysis, and first- 
hand interviewing and correspondence with some of the principals in the 
pain “movement.” On an empirical level, Baszanger examines how and 
why the new conceptual and organizational forms of dealing with pain 
emerged at a given moment Ge, the “invention” of pain medicine) and 
how and why the specific clinical interactions in this field transpire. 
These concerns are, in general, addressed in the first and second halves 
of the book, respectively. The book documents the origin and evolution 
of the specialty of pain medicine and the creation of pain clinics, and also 
the developments in biomedical theories regarding pain that both drove 
and resulted from these developments. 

As Baszanger shows, pain is a problematic phenomenon for at least 
two reasons. First, it is a “private reality” that cannot be objectified given 
current medical technology. And second, its persistence in a patient re- 
flects a failure of medicine to be effective. As such, it is a difficult basis 
for a new specialty and for everyday practice. 

Baszanger shows that the challenge, when it comes to pain, is that the 
“physician must believe the patient” (p. 33), which is a radical proposi- 
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tion, as it turns out. On this point, however, the analysis in the book is 
a bit confused, for while the first half of the book, relying primarily on 
textual and historical analysis, argues that the specialty of pain medicine 
specifically accepted the patient’s experience as the “truth,” the latter half 
of the book, primarily based on participant observation, documents that 
the patient’s version and interpretation of events is mot always accepted 
as “real.” Baszanger carefully describes the complex process by which the 
patient’s subjective experience is mapped onto the physicians “objective” 
understanding. Indeed, during one clinical encounter documented by 
Baszanger, the physician says to a patient: “You have only your experi- 
ence to go by, whereas I am familiar with many cases” (p. 149). 

Nevertheless, Baszanger’s work provides plentiful support for the 
privileging of the patient’s experience as both the subjective and objec- 
tive standard for the diagnosis of pain, positioning pain medicine as part 
of a larger modern social and medical movement that attaches great im- 
portance to the patient’s subjective experience. As such, the emergence 
of pain medicine parallels broader developments regarding the empow- 
erment and self-determination of patients, consumers, and citizens. More- 
over, the emergence of pain medicine offers a stark counterpoint to the 
therapeutic hubris that was (and is) so rife in medicine, for, as Baszanger 
shows, the object in the treatment of chronic pain is often not to “cure” 
it but rather to “manage” it. 

It is an extraordinary fact, as Baszanger notes, that the specialty and 
field of pain medicine are born of the failure of the prior practitioners. 
Since “a patient is only seen at the express request of a physician for pain 
that has lasted for more than six months and has proven resistant to 
conventional medical treatment, the point of departure is the failure of 
medicine at large. . . . This creates a situation quite different from other 
medical specialties, even if their work also includes dealing with chronic 
illness. . . . [Pain medicine] occupies a specific place that is linked with 
this idea of an initial failure” (p. 13). The book thus excellently documents 
how a professional failing and limitation is used as criterion to define 
another professional group. 

Baszanger provides a compelling illustration of the ways in which the 
social construction of knowledge plays out in the practical world of real 
human beings, primarily by examining the fascinating impact of new the- 
ories of pain on both discourse and practice in the exam room. For exam- 
ple, she shows how the emergence of a certain theory of pain resulted, 
post hoc, in the legitimation of previously folk medical practices and their 
transformation as part of mainstream medicine. She also illustrates how 
definitional problems—for example, about what constitutes “chronic 
pain”—can both motivate the creation of a new professional form or spe- 
cialty and also divide it. More broadly, however, Baszanger carefully doc- 
uments the role of biomedical theory and discoveries in the creation of 
a “world of pain.” 

Baszanger misses the opportunity to connect her analysis to the work 
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of scholars such as Ivan Illich (who is not so triumphalist about the bene- 
fits of treating pain) or Arthur Kleinman (who situates the problem of 
pain in the broader problem of suffering). There is also a sense in which 
this work could be connected to a broader literature on the task of medi- 
cine in society. Nevertheless, this dense book is an important contribution 
to our understanding of the translation of scientific theory into practice, 
and vice versa, at the bedside of suffering patients and within the profes- 
sion of medicine itself. 
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The Instability of Androgynous Names: 
The Symbolic Maintenance of Gender 
Boundaries’ 


Stanley Lieberson, Susan Dumais, and Shyon Baumann 
Harvard University 


By definition, androgynous names do not serve as gender markers. 
Two radically different expectations about their growth are plausi- 
ble: on the one hand, the rise of the feminist movement, which mili- 
tates against gender distinctions, would suggest androgynous names 
increasing in recent decades. On the other hand, cross-cultural re- 
search indicates that first names designate gender more frequently 
than any other characteristic of a child or its family, suggesting a 
minimal increase. Examining data for all white births in Illinois in 
every year from 1916 through 1989 produces paradoxical results. 
Overall use of androgynous names is barely increasing; however, 
the disposition to use androgynous names has increased among par- 
ents of daughters. Analysis of the accidental ways in which androgy- 
nous names develop, their special characteristics, and their asym- 
metric growth patterns, leads to viewing the androgynous process 
as collective behavior that can be fruitfully examined through the 
perspective of the Schelling residential segregation model. The mini-~ 
mal increase in androgyny reflects a gender contamination effect 
that may be operating in a variety of other domains as well. 


This article examines trends in the use of androgynous names during most 
of a century and, in turn, considers the factors affecting these develop- 
ments. One can generate two radically different expectations about the 
use of androgynous names. Both are plausible. On the one hand, American 
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society is changing on a wide variety of dimensions so as to undercut - 
historical dispositions that emphasize gender differences. The strength of - l 
the feminist movement, as well as the general thrust toward androgyny 
in other areas of taste and fashion (for example, clothing, hair, manners 
between the sexes, and the like), would lead one to expect a decline in the 
emphasis on gender in the naming of children accompanied by growing 
usage of androgynous names. Indeed, the effort to drop the inappropriate 
use of gender terms, an early target in the feminist movement, has been 
remarkably successful. This is reflected in a variety of linguistic changes: 
the decline in the use of personal pronouns such as his or he in inappropri- 
ate situations; the decreasing usage of marriage-linked titles such as Mrs. 
and Miss; the diminishing use of the term girl to refer to adult women in 
settings where a male of the same age is described as a man: and the 
replacement of gender-linked terms to ones that no longer assume the 
incumbents are exclusively male, as in firefighter versus fireman. Just as 
these and many other historic role differentiations and barriers broke 
down, even though at one time crossing them seemed unnatural to many, 
so too it is possible that this long-standing emphasis on gender marking 
in the use of names would not go on indefinitely—or at least not as in- 
tensely as it once did. 

Moreover, we know that androgyny is by no means a recent develop- 
ment. Between the 13th and 15th centuries in England, the names of male 
saints were often given to daughters (Withycombe 1977, pp. xxxiv—xxxvi). 
To be sure, a modified feminine ending was used, “but it is clear that girls 
so named were in fact baptized and called Philip, Nicholas, Alexander, 
James, &c” (p. xxxv). Withycombe lists a number of other conventionally 
boys’ names that were used for girls in Scotland through the 17th century. 
We also know that disappointed parents who were hoping for a son some- 
times gave their daughters boys’ names. It was in this way that Shirley 
became a female name. In the Charlotte Bronté novel, Shirley (published 
in 1849), the parents gave their baby daughter this name since they had 
planned to use it for the son they were expecting. According to Hanks 
and Hodges (1997, p. 226), this odd usage in the novel transformed the 
gender associated with the name. In the opposite direction, it was common 
for Roman Catholics in some European countries to include a female saint 
among the names given to sons—particularly the Virgin Mary in such 
forms as Maria or Marie (Weekley 1939, p. 7). Other female names, with- 
out a religious referent, were also given to sons in 18th-century England 
(Weekley 1939, p. 8). Since androgyny is hardly a recent innovation, it 
would not be surprising if an upward shift toward androgynous names 
is underway. In this regard, there are indeed some newly popular androgy- 
nous names in recent years: Jordan, Alexis, Riley, Adrian (Adrienne), 
Casey, and Dakota. 
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2 . On the other hand, a cross-national comparison of 60 societies (Alford 

mae 988, pp. 67—68) indicates that gender is the characteristic most commonly 
conveyed by a name—more often than any other feature of the child or 
the child’s family. Moreover, although social class and race are major 
divisions within this society, the overlap between the prominent names 
of different classes or races is far greater than the overlap between those 
given to boys and girls (Lieberson and Bell 1992). Even now, when black 
parents give their sons and daughters newly invented names, their con- 
struction conveys the gender of the child (Lieberson and Mikelson 1995). 
Since androgynous names, by definition, are names that do not serve as 
gender markers, this leads to an expectation that androgyny will be rela- 
tively uncommon, or—at most—there will be only a moderate increase. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR, RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION, AND THE 
WORK WORLD 


Our empirical analysis is guided by three important theoretical consider- 
ations: the nature of collective behavior, models of residential segregation, 
and gender patterns in the work world. Although these perspectives stem 
from efforts to analyze three seemingly different and unrelated problems, 
in practice there are common elements that provide a framework for un- 
derstanding a number of deep gender issues—one being the typical trajec- 
tory of androgynous names in American society thus far. The maintenance 
of androgyny is dependent on mechanisms and collective responses similar 
to those affecting racial residential segregation. The ensuing collective 
model is relevant for a widely observed feature of gender segregation in 
the work world. It provides some clues to sorting out the chicken-egg 
causal problem for interpreting the widely observed concentration of 
women in less desirable jobs. 


Collective Behavior 


Regardless of questions about androgyny, the ever-changing popularity 
of first names entails matters of fashion and taste. As Coleman (1990) and 
others have noted, fashion and tastes are collective processes. One’s choice 
is affected by the choices others make and, since this is the case for all 
others, “There is some kind of dependency among the actions; individuals 
are not acting independently” (Coleman 1990, p. 198). In the case of an- 
drogynous names, parents are dependent on the names that other parents 
are giving their children. An androgynous name that is used for daughters 
but no longer for sons is an oxymoron. The problem for “the boy named 
Sue” is not the inherent nature of the name, but rather that not enough 
boys have the name Sue at the same time. Had that in fact occurred, the 
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name would have a very different meaning for boys. If parents had an 
equal disposition to use androgynous names for their sons and daughters, 
this would increase the chances for a relatively stable level of androgyny. 
Due to chance factors that affect the gender makeup of the name, instabil- 
ity can develop such that the disposition to use the name for one sex pro- 
gressively declines with each successive decline, ad nauseam. However, 
instability is even more likely when the disposition of parents toward an- 
drogyny is affected by the sex of the child. Note, this does not mean that 
parents must have an equal disposition to using the name for either sex. 
The key is that the number of parents inclined toward using the name 
for their daughter is equal to the number disposed toward giving the name 
to their son. 


Applying the Schelling Model to Androgyny 


We find the Schelling model of racial residential segregation (1978, chap. 
4) provides a fruitful way to consider collective processes in general and 
androgynous naming in particular. First of all, there is a straightforward 
underlying model (Lieberson 1963, p. 5) of how the ethnic makeup of a 
residential area can radically change after a small number of a new group 
initially locates in a neighborhood. This involves three simple conditions: 
(1) their presence increases the propensity of other members to locate in 
the area, (2) there is a decline—or at least no increase—in the propensity 
of different ethnic populations to locate there, and (3) the propensity of 
earlier residents to move away increases—or at least does not decline. By 
assuming that whites and blacks differ in their disposition toward living 
in racially mixed areas, Schelling provides an elaborate model of how 
residential areas can end up far more segregated than is necessary to meet 
these different dispositions. The great insight provided by the Schelling 
model is to show how easily a racially mixed area can lose its equilibrium 
and become a highly segregated black area. Starting with an all-white 
area, as a small number of blacks move in, those whites with a low toler- 
ance will move out, and in turn, this slightly decreases the propensity of 
whites located elsewhere to move in but increases (or at least does not 
decrease) the propensity of blacks located elsewhere to move in. With 
every increase in the black component, the changing composition will lead 
additional white residents to move out and decrease the chances that 
whites outside of the area will replace them. This mechanism tends to 
continue until the black component of the area is greater than almost any 
whites are willing to accept, and thereby the area becomes virtually totally 
black. Since there is strong evidence that white tolerance for a racially 
mixed area is less than what occurs among blacks, a racially mixed area 
has a very delicate equilibrium that is easily disrupted (see, e.g., Farley 
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et al. [1978, 1993], as well as an interpretation of the cause of the different 
racial dispositions in Bobo and Zubrinsky [1996] and Zubrinsky and Bobo 
[1996]. 

Instead of analyzing the numbers of blacks and whites living in each 
subarea of the city, here we will ask analogous questions about the num- 
bers of boys and girls occupying a given name. Just as there are some 
subareas where virtually all of the residents are either white or black, 
likewise some names are almost always given to one sex or the other. 
Similarly, there are names that are in varying degrees androgynous, just 
as there are areas of the city that are racially mixed to some extent. Like- 
wise, we can hypothesize that parents’ disposition to use a given name 
for their son (or daughter) will progressively decline as the female (male) 
percentage of users increases. As is the case for racial attitudes, the point 
where there is antipathy toward a name is presumably not identical for 
every parent. In the case of naming sons, for example, there is a continuum 
among parents ranging from one extreme (those who will avert from a 
name if they know of even one girl with the name) to the other (those 
who are willing to give a name to their son even if virtually all others 
with the name are girls). Applying the Schelling model, this would suggest 
the number of parents disposed to give a name to their son decreases as 
the name’s female proportion increases. In the case of residential choices, 
we know that black and white tastes are not identical, with blacks being 
more willing to accept a higher percentage of whites in their residential 
area than are whites willing to accept blacks. It is reasonable to assume 
that an analogous process could operate when parents are naming their 
children. Just as blacks and whites differ in their notions of the ideal de- 
sired black-white mixture in their neighborhood and in the maximum ac- 
ceptable number of the other group, a similar situation may operate for 
androgyny. The level of androgyny that parents either desire or will toler- 
ate when considering a sons’ name need not be the same as their disposi- 
tion when naming a daughter. 

A related process is also relevant here. Just as there are whites and 
blacks with a preference for residing in a racially mixed area, likewise 
there are parents who prefer an androgynous name. However, one can 
assume this preference is not unlimited, and at some point, the level is so 
one-sided that people desiring mixed areas no longer find it an attractive 
location. In this case, a different set of potential residents move in: namely 


those with a preference for little or no mixing and who therefore find this. 


lopsided distribution of their own race an attractive feature. Similarly, 
increasing numbers of parents preferring an androgynous name for their 
offspring will find the name unattractive as its usage becomes progres- 
sively too lopsided to meet their goal. As this process moves on, the name’s 
potential source of attraction is to parents preferring a name with minimal 
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androgyny, and where the dominant gender having the name is of the 
same sex as their child. Leslie, for example, at one point might have been 
appealing to parents desiring an androgynous name, but its usage at pres- 
ent is so overwhelmingly for daughters that it is unlikely to meet a taste 
for a high level of androgyny. 

How can a model based on a frequently occurring event—changes in 
residence—be applicable to a phenomenon (personal names) in which 
people rarely change from their initial condition? Residential location has 
a fluidity that is largely absent from first names. There is no inherent 
limitation to individuals relocating from one area to another—indeed, 
people rarely live in the same place throughout their lives. By contrast, 
although names are also changeable, most people seem to keep the same 
one throughout their life span. Accordingly, compared to the influence of 
neighborhood shifts on residential movement, changing tastes in names 
are far less likely to generate an analogous shift. 

In fact, the two processes are strikingly similar once one recognizes that 
the appropriate application of the segregation model to tastes is somewhat 
counterintuitive. The response to changes in the gender usage of one’s 
given name is not the appropriate application of the Schelling model— 
indeed the resemblance is only superficially the same. The appropriate 
analogue is the response of those giving names to children (in other words, 
parents). The issue is whether a model dealing with how adult residents 
respond to changes in an area’s racial composition is applicable to how 
parents respond to changes in a name’s gender composition. 

A change in the gender composition of a name alters the inclination of 
parents to give the name to their newborn son or daughter. This entails 
a mechanism that is exactly the same as the way residents respond to 
racial changes in a neighborhood. Just as it is probably rare for parents 
to change the existing names of their children, likewise it is unlikely that 
one’s residential history will be altered in response to current develop- 
ments in a neighborhood. Rather, the changing racial composition of a 
neighborhood (or changing gender composition of a name) respectively 
will impact on ensuing decisions with respect to residence (or naming). 

A second question stems from the straightforward information mecha- 
nism operating in the Schelling model whereby residents are able to gauge 
changes in the racial composition of a neighborhood. Through simple ob- 
servation, most residents will form an opinion about both the area’s ex- 
isting racial makeup as well as recent changes. Can an application of the 
Schelling model also assume an information mechanism about gender 
changes in a name’s usage that is as straightforward as the way it occurs 
for racial composition? Androgyny encompasses a scope that is far greater 
than one can observe directly, involving far more infants and small chil- 
dren than those living in one’s neighborhood. 
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This “difference” is deceptive on several counts. First of all, it is proba- 
bly difficult for residents to gauge precisely a neighborhood’s racial com- 
position. They may be fairly confident about the extremes—virtually all 
white, virtually all black, fairly equal numbers of both—but finer gradua- 
tions are less accurate. Likewise, conclusions about recent changes are 
probably very much influenced by contacts on one’s own block and 
knowledge about specific friends or acquaintances in the area. Although 
information about a name’s popularity in general—to say nothing about 
its relative popularity for boys and girls—entails events occurring else- 
where than in one’s neighborhood, such information is partially available. 
One will encounter children’s names in a variety of settings: the names 
given to children by friends and acquaintances living elsewhere, casual 
encounters such as parents addressing their children in public places such 
_ as zoos, beaches, shopping centers, toy stores, and the like. Also, the usage 
of a name in the media (as a character in a popular television program 
or movie, or in a newspaper account, or as the name of a movie star or 
other popular figure) will impact on one’s impression of how the name is 
used. 

There is an even more important feature—one that is basically analo- 
gous to estimating an area’s racial composition. Whether it be the racial 
composition of an area or the gender usage of a name, estimates are based 
on incomplete knowledge drawn from the relevant cases that are encoun- 
tered. Residents draw conclusions based on changes in specific housing 
units, neighbors, and people that they know. However, they also draw 
conclusions from encounters on the street, in local stores, schools, and the 
like. Likewise, impressions about the gender usage of a given name are 
based on casual encounters in addition to children and adults that one 
knows.’ In either case, then, impressions are derived from incomplete in- 
formation. Although one’s sources are unlikely to be random—whether 
it be the racial makeup of a neighborhood or the gender usage of a name— 
at least they are in part a function of the actual distribution of the underly- 
ing population. If the name in question is given to a child—whether it be 
son or daughter—then presumably the parents have encountered the 
name at least once. As the popularity of the name increases differentially 
for sons and daughters, then the probability is that: (1) parents will en- 
counter the name in greater frequency and (2) they will encounter the 
name in greater frequency for one sex than the other. In this regard, the 
issue is not the completeness of the information for all children with a 
given name, but the actual information encountered. 


? This is especially the case for names that are not part of the standard repertoire of 
names, say John, Mary, Michael, Jennifer, etc. Below, we will see that it is just these 
newer nonstandard names that are particularly likely to become androgynous. 
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Finally, the Schelling model assumes that the racial makeup of a neigh- 
borhood is important—in varying degrees of intensity—to most residents 
or would-be residents. In the same fashion, it appears that the naming of 
a child is not a casual matter for most parents. After all, an infant’s name 
is a reflection of the parents’ taste and disposition. Even if we ignore pa- 
rental concerns about the name’s possible impact on the child in the years 
ahead, in that sense the child’s name is a reflection on parents no differ- 
ently than their choices in clothing, automobile, furniture, and the like. 
Accordingly, it is reasonable to consider the application and relevance of 
the Schelling model of racial segregation to a domain that on first glance 
appears so remote from its initial concern. 

If this approach is valid, two important predictions follow: (1) it is diffi- 
cult for a name to remain androgynous, and (2) the movement away from 
androgynous names will not be the same for boys and girls. The instability 
of androgyny is due to the following feedback process: as the proportion 
of girls, for example, with a name increases, this will decrease the likeli- 
hood that sons will be given the name and may—if anything—increase 
the disposition to give the name to daughters. In turn, this further in- 
creases the female proportion, and that means an even larger segment of 
parents will find the name unattractive for newborn sons, and so on. Al- 
though the model is applicable to either sex, there is every reason to as- 
sume for the moment that the disposition toward androgynous names 
will—for the same parents—be affected by whether they are naming a 
son or a daughter. As a consequence, when androgynous names unravel 
into a single-sex name, the direction of that outcome will be affected by 
gender differences in the number of children of the opposite sex that will 
move the name toward exclusive use for boys or for girls. 


Gender Segregation 


Our analysis of androgyny, and its possible linkage with the Schelling 
model, may also be relevant for understanding gender segregation in other 
settings where a variety of causes also operate. There are numerous fac- 
tors, for example, that lead women and men to differ greatly in their occu- 
pational distribution. These include the desirability of the occupation with 
respect to income and other economic considerations, the prestige of the 
work, the opportunities for advancement, disposition of employers, resis- 
tance from current workers, stereotypes about the gender suitability for 
the work, and the ability of men to select more attractive occupations (see, 
e.g., Cohn 1985; Jacobs 1989; Reskin and Roos 1990; Reskin and Padavic 
1994). Certainly, gender composition itself may play a symbolic role in 
drawing males away from an occupation simply because the presence of 
a large number of women is unattractive to them. However, given the 
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wide variety of these other considerations, it is difficult to sort this out in 
the work world. A noteworthy exception is Williams (1989), whose study 
of women in the Marine Corps and men who are nurses leads her to ob- 
serve “that men in both the Marine Corps and the nursing profession do 
make greater efforts than women to distinguish their roles from those per- 
formed by the opposite sex” (p. 10). We cannot resolve this issue here but 
do note that many of the organizational influences on employment are 
absent in the naming process. For example, there are no employers, no 
unions, no income differences that are attached to a name. The naming 
process, particularly with respect to androgyny, provides a more direct 
opportunity to observe the possible influence of gender composition in a 
situation that is relatively insulated from the institutional factors op- 
erating in the job market. Under those circumstances, is there evidence 
that at some point the presence of women acts as a negative force driving 
males away? 


TRENDS 


The first step is to determine both the level and trends in androgyny for 
` a long span of years. To our knowledge, the information currently avail- 
able on androgyny is either anecdotal or based on less than adequate mea- 
surements of androgyny. The pioneering effort of Barry and Harper (1982) 
compares the names recommended for both boys and girls in three naming 
books published between 1933 and 1946 with three others published be- 
tween 1969 and 1979. Since their conclusions are not supported by a com- 
parison with actual naming practices in these periods and since there are 
no quantitative data on the total number of children given these names, 
the results are of only modest value for gauging trends.’ Barry and Harper 
(1993) improve on this early effort with a second study, which compares 
actual naming choices in Pennsylvania in 1960 and 1990. However, their 
conclusions are unwarranted in many instances because they overinter- 
pret very small numbers of cases. At the most extreme, Jan is classified 
as moving from a girls’ name in 1960 to a boys’ name in 1990 based on 
the fact that three of the five children given the name in 1990 are boys 
(Barry and Harper 1993, table 2). Moreover, their analysis is restricted to 
two points in time that are 30 years apart. As will be evident later in the 
article, looking at names year by year provides the only way of examining 
the implications of the Schelling model and, in turn, obtaining a deeper 
understanding of the processes influencing androgyny. 


* Moreover, of the three books for the earlier period, one is a publication from England 
and another is a second edition that was published after the early period it was meant 
to measure (Barry and Harper 1982, p. 16). 
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The analysis here is based on Illinois Department of Public Health birth 
certificate data on the name and gender of every child born in the state 
between 1916 and 1989 (as well as 1995).4 To our knowledge, this is the 
first instance where a time series of this magnitude is reported for androg- 
yny trends anywhere in the United States. Because of the enormous in- 
crease in newly invented names among blacks, from the 1960s onward 
(Lieberson and Mikelson 1995), we elected to concentrate exclusively on 
whites at this point. However, no exclusion is made on the basis of ethnic 
origin; accordingly, Hispanics in Illinois are included if white is the race 
reported on the birth certificate. 

In contrast with studies based on changes in the names that popular 
naming books claim are androgynous, we can determine the actual fre- 
quency of androgyny in every year separately for each sex and thereby 
measure trends through the years.’ Moreover, we also employ a variety 


4The initial analysis, based on data for 1916-89, led us to wonder if developments 
in the late 1980s was the beginning of a new upsurge in androgyny. By special arrange- 
ment, the Department of Public Health graciously provided us with the relevant data 
for 1995, the most recent year then available. This is the only exception to our year- 
to-year analysis and is indicated with a separate line on the relevant graphs. 


5 Even these data are less than ideal. Careful analysis of the Illinois Department of 
Public Health data tapes suggests that a small number of errors occur in the gender 
coding of births in the initial years, which declines steadily over time. Miscoding of 
gender will lead to an artificial boost in the level of androgyny. Consider the impact 
of such errors in the most extreme case where each name is given exclusively to either 
boys or girls, with no overlap. Each error in the entry of the sex code would incorrectly 
create an androgynous name. Such errors, at least at a very low level, are plausible 
for any data set with massive numbers of entries. They would be especially plausible 
for earlier in this century, when the recording of birth certificate data almost certainly 
involved the use of punch cards as an intermediate step between the original birth 
certificates and the tapes that were eventually generated later by the Department of 
Public Health. They are much less likely in recent decades where there is less chance 
for human error in the transmission of the raw birth certificate data into computer- 
readable form. Since the Department of Public Health has no record of the early 
procedures, it was necessary to estimate the degree of gender miscoding. A list of 
prominent boys’ and girls’ names (20 each) was generated. Making the arbitrary as- 
sumption that these names are unlikely to be used for the opposite sex, we ask how 
many cases are reported as such and, further, whether the usage declines in a manner 
to support our hypothesis. The evidence is, indeed, that errors were greater during 
the earlier period, with the decline in such errors more or less paralleling the decline 
in the androgyny index. At the beginning of the period, the tapes classify about 4 per 
1,000 of children with such names as Mary, Jane, and Irene as boys; likewise, about 
4 per 1,000 of children with such names as William, Robert, Paul, and James are 
reported as being girls. Applying the same set of 20 boys’ and 20 girls’ names, the 
estimated level of misreporting drops steadily, first reaching 2 per 1,000 in 1925, 1 
per 1,000 in 1930, and is persistently less than 1 per 1,000 since the mid-1940s (often 
considerably less). These estimated rates based on the names specified above were 
then applied to all reported births in each year in an adjustment procedure, which 
assumed they were representative of the larger population. The impact of the adjust- 
ments are virtually nil after the first few decades, but they have a bearing on the 
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of sources to analyze other characteristics of androgyny. Such an under- 
taking, involving almost 11 million white births between 1916 and 1989 
(and 1995), is only possible because the Illinois Department of Public 
Health had entered the information from every birth certificate into a 
machine readable format and then made them available to the investiga- 
tors for analysis. 

It is easy enough to develop an operating notion of what is meant by 
androgynous first names; these are names commonly given to both boys 
and girls such that it is not a clear marker of the bearer’s gender. Straight- 
forward as this may be, it is another matter to develop suitable measures 
of androgyny. First, how equal does the gender distribution have to be in 
order for a name to be considered androgynous? Presumably, most readers 
would have no difficulty with a name given to 50 boys and 50 girls born 
in a given year. Since such an exact level of equality is unlikely in practice, 
at what point should the deviation from exact equality lead us to apply 
the androgyny label—60:40 (yes), but 99:1 (arguably no)? Second, how 
many children need to be given a name before it can be labeled as such? 
Should a name given to two boys and two girls born in a given year be 
considered an androgynous name? One can make a number of differing 
arguments on these matters, but inevitably it involves a certain level of 
arbitrariness that in turn can affect the results. The difficulty is resolvable 
if we draw a distinction between the level of androgyny in the entire popu- 
lation of newborns in a given year and, on the other hand, prominent 
androgynous names (a characteristic that we operationalize later). Finally, 
following a common practice in naming studies, all forms of a name are 
pooled together—as long as the pronunciation cannot be distinguished.‘ 
Hence, androgyny refers to the level of gender overlap of a given name 
as pronounced—regardless of spelling. Later in the article, we will address 
the role of spelling in androgyny. 

Turning to the first matter, we want to know the level of overlap be- 
tween the names given to boys and girls. One extreme, the absence of any 
semblance of androgyny, would occur if there is no overlap between the 
names given to boys born in a given period and those given to girls, that 


earlier period. Accordingly, the graphs in figs. 1 and 2 are based on adjusted Illinois 
data. It has no bearing on the curve shown in figure 1 (given the scaling), but it does 
mean that the surprising results in fig. 2 are not an artifact of data errors. Indeed, 
without these adjustments, the reported androgyny index would be actually slightly 
higher in the earlier period. (The low level of estimated error in the later decades, 
during a period when androgyny goes up again, is harmonious with our assumption 
that these are largely errors in gender coding for these major names, rather than an- 
drogyny.) 

"Dn practice, some of these are pronounced differently for females and males (as is 
discussed below). 
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is, total segregation. No segregation—the other extreme—occurs if every 
name is given equally to boys and girls. At this extreme, for example, the 
sex ratio of children named Michael or John would be the same as the 
sex ratio of Jennifer or Mary. A priori we know that neither extreme exists, 
but what is unknown until now is the actual level of gender overlap and 
the changes over a span of roughly 80 years. The Index of Androgyny is 
derived from the P* index (a measure described by Bell [1954] and later 
modified to its current form by Lieberson [1980, pp. 253-57] that is widely 
used to gauge spatial isolation among racial and ethnic groups (see, e.g., 
Massey and Denton 1993) as well as gender isolation among occupational 
groups (see, e.g., Jacobs 1986, 1989). The Index of Androgyny measures 
the overlap between the names given to white boys and girls born in each 
year between 1916 and 1989, as well as 1995. It is the equivalent of de- 
termining, for the name of every individual girl born in a given year, the 
boys’ proportion of children with that name. The index gives the average 
of all these proportions. This value can range from 0 (if girls all have 
names that boys never receive) to approximately 0.51 (if the boys’ propor- 
tion of each name is identical to the male percentage of all births).’ The 
index will generate virtually identical results if we focus on the names 
given to boys in the same year and instead determine the percentage with 
each name who are girls 5 The analogous summary measure will range 
from 0 (if all boys have names that are never given to girls) to 0.49 (which, 
given the sex ratio at birth, would be the girls’ component of every name 
if it were identical to their percentage of all births). The slight difference 
between the two maximums reflects the sex ratio at birth, and we address 
this by averaging the two index values, which then leads to a range from 
0 (no androgyny) to 0.50 (for complete androgyny). 

Two striking features of androgyny during this century are evident in 
the moving averages shown in figure 1.° First, androgyny is uncommon 


? Based on a sex ratio of 105 at birth. 
8 The equation for the Index of Androgyny is 


a-e 


where G is the total number of girls born in a given year, g; is the number of girls 
with a given name, b; is the number of boys with the same given name, t; is the total 
number of children with the name. The Index of Androgyny for boys is obtained by 
substituting the genders in the same formula. 

’ Moving averages are a widely used procedure in statistics, economics, and the natural 
sciences for describing the trends over time by minimizing (or “smoothing out”) minor 
yearly oscillations. The five-year form for the Index of Androgyny is computed by 
summing the first five consecutive years and then dividing by five. This value is given 
for the midyear of the five-year period. In turn, the first year is dropped, and a sixth 
year is added, and the process is repeated again, ad nauseam. By necessity, no moving 
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Fic. 1.—Level of androgyny, Illinois, 1916-1989, 1995 


throughout the 80-year span, at least when viewed in the context of the 
range of possible values. The index is about 0.03, at its highest during 
this span, which means that for the average girl (or boy), less than 3% of 
the children with her (his) name are of opposite sex. Looking at the index 
values that would occur if there was total gender segregation of names 
(0.00) or no gender segregation at all (0.50), we see that the actual level 
is less than 6% above the value for total segregation. In other words, 97% 
of the average child’s name is given to children of the same gender. The 
second important feature of figure 1 is the absence of any obvious trend 
through the years. From the perspective of the total range of possible 
values, changes are minor and barely visible when scaled across the total 
range of possible values. Androgyny is relatively uncommon—even at 
present. 

Variations over time do appear if we focus on the actual values within 
this narrow range. However, the curve in figure 2 is an odd one. Androg- 
yny, at the beginning of the period, is about as high as it has been until 
very recently (fig. 2). A persistent decline occurs for a number of decades, 
extending to the Second World War. This is a surprising result. Tom 


average value is possible for either the first two years or for the last two years of the 
available raw data. 
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Fic. 2.—Enlarged view of changes in androgyny, Illinois, 1916—1989, 1995 


Smith (in a personal communication) suggests that European immigrants 
may not have been fully aware of the usual gender connection of some 
names in the United States and, in turn, unintentionally gave some 
American-born children a name not usually associated with the child’s 
gender. Moreover, in some cases, the cognate of the name used in different 
European sources may not have been associated with the same gender, 
as is the case for Carol, which is used for Charles in Polish and Rumanian 
(see Stewart 1979, p. 74). Such errors would lead to a higher androgyny 
index that would decline as immigration declined and the earlier immi- 
grants became acquainted with American practices. We are unable to 
evaluate this intriguing thesis because the computerized Illinois data dur- 
ing this early period do not report birthplace of the parent. However, this 
speculation is harmonious with other results reported below about how 
androgyny often develops. 

There are three waves of androgyny since World War II.” From the 
late 1940s to the mid-1950s, there is a rise that then declines through the 
mid-1960s. A substantially larger increase in the androgyny index then 


1 Tt ma, be inappropriate to attach too much substantive meaning to these fluctua- 
tions, given the narrow range of changes. Bear in mind, however, that each yearly 
index value is based on a very large number of cases, to wit, all of the white births 
in that year. 
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occurs for about 10 years, beginning in the mid-1960s. This turns down- 
ward, back to its original level. Compared to other values in this narrow 
range, the 1995 index indicates a relatively large increase in androgyny. 
Indeed, the Index of Androgyny for 1995 is higher than that occurring in 
any other year—regardless of whether one considers either the specific 
yearly index or the values for the moving average. Obviously it is impossi- 
ble to determine if the 1995 index will mark the beginning of a long-term 
change in androgyny or will be part of a cycle similar to the earlier one. 
Ultimately, this is an empirical question. However, we will be able to provide 
some clues to the social processes that have been generating these cycles. 


An Additional Indicator of Androgyny 


Before engaging in a more detailed evaluation of possible causes and a 
theoretical interpretation of this “nonevent,” it is prudent to be confident 
that the conclusion is not an artifact of the method. Accordingly, we briefly 
consider names that are unambiguously androgynous—that is, that are 
simultaneously used for boys and girls in a relatively balanced way. By 
“balanced,” we mean where each gender comprises at least one-third (and 
hence, no more than two-thirds) of the children bearing the name. Follow- 
ing this approach, we still reach the same conclusions. First, the propor- 
tion of children given such androgynous names tends to follow the tempo- 
ral pattern reported above in figure 2; second, the proportion of all 
children given such names is—at best—modest. In the earliest available 
year, 1916, 2.1% of infants were given such a name. This moves down- 
ward to 1.5% of children born in 1953 (about midway in the span), 1.1% 
in 1989, and then turns up to 1.6% in 1995."! Again, androgyny is relatively 
infrequent and exhibits no long-term upward movement. 


SPECIFIC ANDROGYNOUS NAMES 


Why does androgyny remain so infrequent? This seems like a naive ques- 
tion. Usually, our interest is in why some event occurs, rather than why 
it does not. Certainly the outcome is consistent with the long-standing and 
widespread practice of giving children gender-linked names. However, 
this is not a very satisfactory explanation. The absence of androgyny can- 
not be used as an indicator of widespread antipathy toward gender- 
neutral names—that would be a glaring case of circular reasoning in 


1 There are 208 names that meet this standard in the earliest year, 85 in the middle 
of the span, and 92 most recently. It is misleading to simply focus on the number of 
names given relatively equally to boys and girls, since many of these names are numer- 
ically unimportant. 
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which the effect is used as a measure of the cause. Moreover, even if there 
is not a major shift in naming patterns, it is puzzling that so little change 
occurs in response to changes in gender relations during recent decades. 
The summary measures are, by their very nature, too abstract to provide 
us with an understanding of the intermediate mechanisms and processes 
that generate this outcome. We know the net outcome, but we need to 
look at specific names themselves. 

To answer these questions, we need to trace the life course of specific 
androgynous names that are at one time or another at least minimally 
popular for both boys and girls. We want to know where androgynous 
names come from and then what happens to them such that the level of 
androgyny is so modest and the shifts over time relatively minimal. In 
particular, we need to consider whether there are any distinctive charac- 
teristics -of androgynous names themselves that would help account for 
the low levels of androgyny. Only then, after taking these characteristics 
into account, can we determine how the collective mechanisms discussed 
at the outset help us understand the life of an androgynous name. 

The criterion for inclusion as an androgynous name is straightforward. 
For at least one of the years between 1916 and 1989 (as well as in 1995), 
the name is among the 200 names most frequently given to newborn boys 
and, likewise, girls (although not necessarily the same year for each sex). 
By this standard, there are 45 androgynous names that appear in Illinois 
during the span under consideration (table 1). 

These 45 androgynous names are rarely even modestly popular for both 
girls and boys in the same year (that is, ranking among the top 100 names 
given to newborn boys and girls). In Illinois, there is only a slight overlap 
in the prominent names given to white boys and girls throughout the pe- 
riod under study. To be sure, there is at least one name found on the list 
of 100 most common names given to both newborn girls and boys in Mi- 
nois data for every year except two (1985 and 1988), but it is only a slight 
overlap—it varies between one and three shared names in any year. Put 
another way, of the 100 most popular names for newborn girls or boys in 
a given year, typically between 97 and 99 are not found in the top 100 
for the other gender—keep in mind this is after pooling all possible spell- 
ing forms. Altogether, there are 13 different names that are one of the 100 
most common boys’ and girls’ names in the same year. About half are in 
the top 100 for both sexes for relatively long spans. These are: Frances/ 
Francis (1916—53, 1955), Marion (1916—26, 1928, 1930, 1932), Jean/Gene 
(1927-44, 1946-47, 1950), Carrie/Cary (1958—65), Terri/Terry (1947-72), 
Jamie (1970—84, 1986-87), and Jordan (1995—?).” These are the only an- 


D For the most recent year examined, 1995, Jordan is rising rapidly in usage for both 
sexes, albeit favored more for sons than daughters (respectively the thirty-ninth and 
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TABLE 1 


45 LEADING ANDROGYNOUS NAMES, ILLINOIS, 
1916-1989, 1995 


“Traditional” Names “New” Names 
Alexis Adrian/Adrienne 
Billy/Billie Angel 
Carroll/Carol Bobby/Bobbie 
Dale Cary/Carrie 
Dana Casey 
Francis/Frances Corey/Cori 
Gale/Gail Dakota 
Gene/Jean Devin 

Jackie Jaime/Jamie 
Jerry/Jeri Jan 
Jesse/Jessie Jordan 
Jody/Jodi Kelly 

Joe/Jo La Verne 

Kim Loren/Lauren 
Lee Marlin/Marlyn 
Leslie Riley 

Lynn Sean/Shawn 
Marion Shannon 
Merle Stacy 
Rene/Renee Taylor 

Robin Tracy 
Sidney/Sydney 

Terry/Terri 

Tony/Toni 


NOoTE.—Male and female forms shown when the most 
common spelling is different. Traditional and new names 
defined by their presence or absence in Stewart (1979). 


drogynous names that are given to at least 0.2% of both boys and girls 
born in the same year. These results are not terribly different from the 
pattern in New York State, from 1973 through 1985, where there was 
not one overlap between the 100 leading names given to boys and girls 
(Lieberson and Mikelson 1995, p. 933).!% 

Bear in mind that it is fairly common for these 45 androgynous names 


fifty-first most popular name). At this point, obviously it is impossible to determine 
its long-term stability as a name widely in use for both sexes. The other names are 
Casey, Kelly, Kim, Leslie, Shannon, and Tracy. 

8 The criteria were more restrictive since it was done for each specific year and spelling 
variations were not taken into account. In Illinois, as explained earlier, all spelling 
variants generating the same sounds are pooled (e.g., Frances and Francis). 
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to reach the top-100 level of usage; 28 at some time or another reach the 
top 100 for sons and 27 reach the top 100 for daughters. Even when they 
do reach this level for both, it is rarely at the same time. For our entire 
set of 45 names, there is no correlation between the highest rank a name 
reaches for girls and the highest rank the name reaches for boys (Spear- 
man’s p = —.17; P = .13). The high point of the names’ popularity for 
one Sex is simply unrelated to how popular the name will be for the other. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ANDROGYNY 


The specific characteristics of these 45 androgynous names help us under- 
stand how androgynous names typically develop. Most of the names have 
at least one characteristic that is favorable to androgyny. Traditional 
sounds associated only with names given to one or the other sex tend to 
be absent; the names frequently originate through separate pathways such 
that each gender has a distinctive claim for the name; many are spelled 
differently for each sex, and hence a separate gender marker can remain 
even though the pronunciation is identical; and an exceptional number of 
these are nontraditional names and therefore escape a historically strong 
gender connection. Yet, their modest later developments are all the more 
puzzling since their characteristics tend to be gender neutral. 


Unanchored Names 


Androgyny is especially prominent among what we will call wnanchored 
names, that is, names with characteristics that are not markedly linked 
to one gender, and hence are less likely to have features that clash with 
any implicit expectations parents may have about what seems an appro- 
priate name for either their daughter or their son. Accordingly, they can 
be more readily used for both sexes. 

New names.—Androgyny is relatively more common among newer and 
less traditional names—names that have less of an established gender as- 
sociation. Of the list of 45 major androgynous names (table 1), close to 
half (21) are not found in American Given Names (Stewart 1979), a volume 
that we can use as a source of traditional names used through the late 
1970s. By way of comparison, respectively 91% and 86% of the 100 most 
frequently used boys and girls names are included in the aforementioned 
book. Compared with the leading names given to boys or girls, these 
newer names (as indexed by their absence in Stewart) are more prone to 
become androgynous. 

Sounds.—There are some sounds that are strongly associated with 
names given to one of the sexes. Of particular interest, some of the differ- 
ent endings found in names are implicitly understood by the population 
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TABLE 2 


THREE Most COMMON ENDINGS AMONG 45 LEADING 
ANDROGYNOUS NAMES, ILLINOIS, 1916-1989, 1995 





Top 100 
NAMES FOR 
45 LEADING EACH SEX 
ANDROGYNOUS 
NAMES Boy ` Girl 
42 15 24 
29 18 24 
11 LI 7 








to be girls’ or boys’ names—witness the way newly invented names follow 
the same gender patterns as those exhibited among very common names 
(Lieberson and Mikelson 1995). Androgyny rarely occurs among names 
with a strong gender-specific association. One such association is the use 
of a endings. In Illinois, among the 100 most commonly used names for 
girls throughout the period between 1916 and 1989, 25 end in a, whereas 
this occurs only for Joshua among the top 100 boys’ names. This is per- 
haps the most obvious example, but there are other linguistic differences 
between the endings of boys’ and girls’? names (see Lieberson and Mikel- 
son 1995). The striking feature about the 45 androgynous names is that 
their endings are rarely of the type that is gender linked. Three different 
sounds account for the endings among 80% of the major androgynous 
names. These are é, n, and (a)! (as in, respectively, Leslie, Gene/Jean, and 
Gale/Gail). All of these are common to both boys’ and girls’ names (table 
2). For this feature, too, androgyny tends to occur among names unan- 
chored in a strong gender-linked matrix. 


Parallel Pathways 


Often androgyny develops through parallel pathways, that is, through the 
separate usage for girls and boys of what is more-or-less the “same” name. 
There is either a gender marker such that the name’s application for girls 
and boys is slightly different in its form or in the original names from 
which they evolve. In either case, the androgyny develops from distinc- 
tively different origins for the male and female usages. Indeed, although 
we are unable to evaluate this question with the available data, some cases 
of androgyny may well develop simply when two different and indepen- 
dent pathways merge and thereby generate an androgynous name. About 
40% of the 45 names become androgynous through some sort of parallel 
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TABLE 3 


LEADING ANDROGYNOUS NAMES WITH AN € 
ENDING, ILLINOIS, 1916—1989, 1995 


DIFFERENT ENDINGS* SAME ENDINGS 
Girl Boy Girl Boy 

Billie Billy Kelly Kelly 
Bobbie Bobby Stacy Stacy 
Carrie Cary Tracy Tracy 
Jamie Jaime Lee Lee 
Jessie Jesse Casey Casey 
Cori Corey Riley Riley 
Jerri Jerry Sydney Sidney 
Jodi Jody Jackie Jackie 
Terri Terry Leslie Leslie 
Toni Tony 


* For these names, “i” or “ie” is the predominate spelling 
for girls, but not for boys. 


process, such that an intentional copying of the other gender’s usage is 
not necessarily at work. In other words, the “same” name becomes a boys’ 
and girls’ name through separate paths, rather than simply the expansion 
or imitation from one gender usage to include the other as well. 
Spelling.—In the United States, as well as other English-speaking na- 
tions, the spelling of names operates in a laissez-faire environment. Conse- 
quently, many popular names are spelled in a variety of ways even if used 
primarily for only one sex. Often one form is by far the most common 
one, although there are a variety of less important spelling variations that 
are nevertheless pronounced in the same way as the dominant form. An- 
drogyny often occurs when there is a difference in the predominant spell- 
ing of the male and female versions of the same name. In nearly half of 
the 45 leading androgynous names (21), the most common way of spelling 
the name is different for boys and girls. These differences can occur in 
any part of the name, but spelling variations that mark off girls from boys 
are especially pronounced in the endings. It is common for both girls’ and 
boys’ names ending with the popular é-sound to end with the letter ui 
However, among androgynous names ending in an é-sound, there appears 
to be a strong tendency for an ie or i spelling to occur among girls and a 
y to be found among boys, with other substitutions among less common 
spelling forms as well toward ie or i for girls (see table 3). These minor 


H Among the 200 most commonly used nonandrogynous names between 1916 and 
1989 in Illinois, there are 23 boys’ and 23 girls’ names that end in y or ey. 
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spelling variations allow androgynous names to retain an element of gen- 
der specificity. 

Diminutives.—Ignoring androgyny for the moment, the reader should 
note that many first names develop diminutive forms that serve as an 
informal alternative to the formal name (i.e., the name on the birth certifi- 
cate). For example, Jim is used for James, or Peggy for Margaret. In many 
instances, these diminutives evolve into standard names themselves and 
become part of the existing inventory of formal names Oe, they occur on 
birth certificates). For example, Lisa, Betty, Eliza, Liz, Beth, and Elsie 
were once diminutives for Elizabeth but are now names in their own right. 
In many cases, both a boys’ name and a girls’ name separately develop 
diminutives that are similar—even if the original names are not. In other 
cases, the diminutive for one name is identical to an existing formal name 
for the other sex. In both instances, an unintended consequence of nick- 
names becoming formal first names is that sometimes they overlap with 
an independent development for a name given to children of the other 
sex, or overlap with a name already in use for the other sex. (The origins 
of the specific names discussed in this section on diminutives, and the 
following one on other parallel paths, draw from information in at least 
one of the following sources: Dunkling and Gosling [1983], Hanks and 
Hodges [1997], Stewart [1979], Withycombe [1977].) 

This is relevant to our discussion here; many of the androgynous names 
(table 1) were initially diminutive forms of names that themselves were 
distinctive and different for the two genders. Through parallel paths, they 
evolve from names that are themselves not androgynous. For example, 
Bobby and Bobbie were initially used for Robert and Roberta respec- 
tively. Other examples are: the male usage of Gene stems from Eugene, 
thereby meshing with the historical usage of Jean for females; Jackie 
comes separately from Jacqueline and Jack; J(G)erry stems not only from 
boys’ names (Gerald and Gerard), but also from Geraldine; Jesse for boys 
has a biblical origin, whereas Jessie for girls originates as a diminutive 
for Jessica; Jody is originally a diminutive for Judith and also for Joseph 
and Jude; Jo(e) is a diminutive derived from Joanna, Josephine and other 
female names, but also from Joseph; Kim is from both the male and female 
usages of Kimberly as well as Kimball for boys; Lynn, a name used for 
males, became a female name after -lyn was used as a suffix for female 
names and eventually became a name itself. In the case of Marion/Marian, 
the latter female usage is long-standing, but the initial male usage of 
Marion derives from the surname of Revolutionary War hero, Frances 


'S The accounts are not always consistent and are sometimes based on limited informa- 
tion, but one or more sources are harmonious with the processes indicated here. 
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Marion, ‘the Swamp Fox.’ Terri(y) separately served as a nickname for 
Theresa and Terence before developing into a formal first name for either 
sex; Toni(y) stems from Antonia and Antoinette for females, and Anthony 
for males; the male usage of Stacy derives from its being a nickname for 
Eustace, the female usage stems from its initial usage as diminutive for 
Anastasia. , 

Ethnic differences.—Androgyny can develop when the “same” name 
occurs as male in some nations (or languages) and female in other coun- 
tries or languages. This does not usually generate androgyny, because in 
most societies there is little ambiguity about the gender linked to the name. 
In the United States, however, which receives large numbers of immi- 
grants from divergent sources, the very same name may become androgy- 
nous because of these differences in usage. The androgynous nature of 
Carol illustrates European influences coupled with the evolution of the 
female form from nonethnic sources within the United States. Carol, 
spelled in a variety of ways, is a version of Charles occurring among vari- 
ous European ethnic groups.’* On the other hand, the usage of Carol 
for females probably stems -from its being a shortened form of Caroline 
(Withycombe 1977, p. 58). As Carol becomes an exceptionally popular 
name for daughters, the clash between the two usages leads to the decline 
of the male application. A vestige of the European influence is still found; 
eight of the 17 boys in Illinois given the name between 1985 and 1988 are 
of Polish origin. 

Several other androgynous names stem from ethnic differences in the 
gender of a name that is spelled identically—or virtually so—and where 
the pronunciation is, in varying degrees, different for the two sexes. Two 
of these, Angel and Jaime, reflect differences between Spanish-speaking 
groups and the remainder of the white population. Angel is a boys’ name 
in Spanish (pronounced as if it were spelled “anhel”), whereas it is used 
for girls elsewhere. This difference persists. More than 95% of the 317 
Hispanic children given this name are boys. (As above, ethnic tabulations 
are for Illinois births between 1985 and 1988.) When non-Hispanic parents 
use Angel, the concentration is almost as great, but in the opposite direc- 
tion (90% of the 334 children are girls). Clearly, the androgynous usage 
of Angel reflects ethnic difference in the use of the name; this is coupled 
with different pronunciations, such that male and female versions remain 
distinct—on the oral level. 

Two different naming paths for James also intersect in the United 
States. Jaime is the Spanish and Portuguese form of James. On the other 


"Carol in Romanian; Karel in Estonian, Danish, and Bohemian; K(C)arel in Dutch; 
Karol in Polish and Slovakian; and Carroll among the Irish (Yonge 1884, p. 386; 
Dunkling and Gosling 1983, p. 41—42). 
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hand there is Jamie, similarly spelled, but initially used as a diminutive 
for the English James, which then developed into a girl’s name (Hanks 
and Hodges 1997, p. 124). In turn, a variant of Jamie develops—Jaimie. 
As is the case for Angel, androgyny is facilitated because the Spanish 
Jaime is pronounced as if it were “haheemeh”—radically different than 
the customary pronunciation in English of an initial j. Not only does an- 
drogyny develop, but the customary differences associated with the spell- 
ing forms have begun to dissolve in the non-Hispanic population. Almost 
all Hispanic children named Jaime are boys (only 3 exceptions among 240 
children). Although Hispanics rarely use any other forms, when they do, 
it is usually for daughters (31 of 44 children). Other whites—for whom 
the name is less deeply rooted in tradition—are less apt to use the Spanish 
spelling, and when they do it is mainly for daughters (185) rather than 
sons (35). Indeed, non-Hispanics favor these forms for both sons and 
daughters. 

Jan is another example of a name that becomes androgynous because 
two separate ethno-linguistic practices simultaneously operate in the 
United States; in this case, the customary use of Jan among a number of 
European immigrant groups clashes with developments within the En- 
glish-speaking world. Jan is a form of John found in a various parts of 
Europe.” This usage for sons was commonly pronounced as if the name 
was spelled “yan.” By contrast, the usage of Jan for daughters stems from 
a completely different source, namely as a spinoff from Janet, once an 
extremely popular female name. Again, we see differences in pronuncia- 
tion helping to facilitate—for a brief period—the name’s popularity for 
both sons and daughters. Except, of course, the sons probably have par- 
ents from European locations where Jan appears, and the daughters are 
likely to have parents from other sources or—if not—who are removed 
from the immigrant generation. 

Finally, note in all of these cases that the usual outcome occurs even 
when an ethnic difference in the gender associated with a name is also 
accompanied by distinctive ways of pronouncing the name. An increase 
in the name’s usage for one sex still leads to a decline in its popularity 
for the other. 

Other parallel pathways.—In some cases, other independent paths gen- 
erate androgyny. Robin, for example, was a boys’ first name—derived 
from serving as diminutive for Robert. Its initial use for girls appears to 
reflect an earlier tendency to adopt bird names for naming daughters. The 
mass media also affect androgyny. Tracy, for example, was originally a 


” Yonge (1884, p. 45) includes Welsh, Breton, Dutch, Belgium (presumably meaning 
Flemish), and Poland. 
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male name. It initially was used for females through the diminutive path- 
way, to wit, as a nickname for Teresa. In reviewing this list, one should not 
put too much emphasis on the direction of the shift (that is, the adoption of 
a female nickname into a name corresponding with a male name is more 
frequent than the opposite transition). Gender differences in the disposi- 
tion toward androgyny are a vital consideration, but we have to analyze 
them through a different approach. This is because diminutives (and other 
nonstandard names) are more likely to be given as formal names for 
daughters than sons, even if androgyny is not an issue (Lieberson and Bell 
1992, p. 548). However, the key point is that androgyny is especially likely 
to occur among names that are unanchored or reached androgyny through 
separate parallel paths. 


APPLYING THE SCHELLING MODEL TO ANDROGYNY 


Why is it difficult for androgyny to flourish? The answer certainly does 
not lie in the characteristics of the names themselves. If anything, androg- 
ynous names have characteristics that tend to minimize an association 
with just one sex. Nor does the answer lie in parental disposition to give 
these 45 names to daughters. Their usage increases during the period: 
from about 3.5% of newborn girls at the outset, it reaches a peak of almost 
11% for girls born in the mid-1970s and tapers down to 7% in 1995 (this 
is still roughly twice the level at the beginning). On the other hand, there 
is only a modest increase for sons: from about 3% at the outset to a peak 
in 1995 of 4.7%. This only tells us that a difference existed; it does not 
tell us why.'® (These figures may seem paradoxical, given the minimal 
shifts in the androgyny index. This occurs, as is shown below, because 
names that were once androgynous in practice often end up as names used 
primarily for only one gender—more often daughters. As a consequence, 
an overall measure of gender segregation, based on the actual composition 
of names, will not necessarily go up even with an increase in the percent- 
age of newborns given such names.) From the perspective of collective 
behavior, we recognize that individual choices affect the choices that oth- 
ers make, and these, in turn, will affect additional choices, and so forth. 
Moreover, when subpopulations differ in the levels acceptable to them, 


18 The occurrence of new androgynous names during the span is complex since many 
of the earlier names are later more-or-less out of favor and, on the other hand, many 
of the more recently popular androgynous names were not in use earlier. The key 
point is that parents’ usage of the same set of names for their daughters increases far 
more than for sons. 
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they will respond differently to the choices made by others. Under the 
conditions of the Schelling model, the final outcome will not necessarily 
be what would occur if a mechanism existed to minimize the total gap 
between each person’s ideal and what each person gets. 

The Schelling model is normally applied to different groups (as in the 
case of black-white residential segregation). Here, in the case of androgy- 
nous names, we are not discussing different parents, but rather parental 
differences in their disposition toward giving an androgynous name to a 
newborn daughter as opposed to a newborn son. There is no reason to 
assume that these dispositions for sons and daughters are identical. In 
other words, the ideals regarding androgyny that parents will hold when 
naming a daughter will not necessarily be the same as the ideals when 
naming a son. As is true for segregation, under these circumstances the 
Schelling model would predict that androgyny would often be an unstable 
state since parents would refrain from giving a given name to children of 
one sex when they would still find it attractive for the other gender. This, 
in turn, would lead to the same feedback process as occurs in the residen- 
tial segregation of the races. Suppose, for example, parents will tolerate 
a larger percentage of opposite-sex naming occurrences in giving a name 
to their daughters than they will tolerate for sons. Ceteris paribus, more 
often (but not always) names will drift toward becoming increasingly a 
name given largely to daughters. This is because, as the usage for sons 
decreases, additional parents will then find the new gender composition 
unattractive for sons, and this in turn will make the name unattractive 
for other parents of sons and so forth. 

As is the case for the residential segregation of groups, where one con- 
siders the racial makeup of a given neighborhood in terms of changes in 
each group’s percentage of all residents, we are also interested here in the 
male/female composition of a name and how it changes. However, unlike 
a neighborhood where it is convenient to make the simplified assumption 
that the absolute number of residents over the short span is limited by a 
constant housing stock, this is obviously not the case for a given name. 
There is no reason to assume that the number of children with a given 
name will itself be constant—the number may fluctuate over time in ways 
that are far less likely for the number of residents in a neighborhood. 
Accordingly, we need to consider how the stability of an androgynous 
name is influenced by both the percentages and numbers of boys and girls. 
In either case, the evidence points toward the same conclusion. At some 
point, one gender reaches a certain level of usage that then becomes a 
barrier to expansion by the other group, the latter then declines, and an 
androgynous name (in terms of its early usage) progressively becomes a 
name that is favored for only one sex. 
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Percentages 


Tracing each of these names over time, we find that names newly used 
for both boys and girls tend to be “unstable,” in the sense that there is 
rarely a parallel upward movement. Most often, one gender’s usage in- 
creasingly dominates, and the other’s usage declines, or flattens out, or— 
at most—goes up at a modest and much slower clip. Of the 31 names 
starting from a common position of minimal usage for either gender (and 
eventually given to at least 0.2% of the children), in only 4 cases is the 
0.2 level reached for both boys and girls—in the remainder, it is only for 
boys (10 names) or only for girls (17 names). Figure 3 provides examples 
of two names that become predominantly girls’ names (Casey and Dana) 
and two that are primarily for boys (Angel and Sean). They are, of course, 
especially interesting cases with a pronounced breakout for one sex and 
not the other. However, in one form or another, the vast majority of names 
(27 of 31) start at a minimal-level usage, become androgynous by the stan- 
dards described earlier for the 45 names, and then expand differentially 
such that gender usage widens over time. Although these initially neutral 
names increase more often for daughters than for sons, the same barrier 
operates. It is uncommon for an androgynous name to exceed the 0.2% 
level of usage for both sons and daughters. After one sex reaches this level 
(which means being given to 1 child per 500 births among either daughters 
or sons), it is rare for its usage to also reach that level for the other sex. 
In brief, androgyny per se is largely an unstable state: the names display 
a certain pullback in the usage for one sex if the other one begins to take 
off. Either the male or the female usage of the name may gain a certain 
level of acceptance, but rarely do they both achieve a similar level. 


Numbers 


An analysis of these androgynous names in terms of their absolute numeri- 
cal values leads to the same conclusion. The numerically dominant gender 
associated with an androgynous name is rarely replaced by the other sex 
so long as the first gender’s usage is at even a modest level. This holds 
for both traditional and recently invented names. It holds, as well, for 
names that simultaneously increase from minimal usage for both sexes. 
Only 4 of the relevant androgynous names are given to at least 100 sons 
and 100 daughters in the same year.” In the remaining 32 cases, the gender 
first reaching the 100 level is the one that continues to ascend.” In all of 


 Carrie/Cary, Kim, Leslie, and Terri/Terry are the only exceptions. 
20 Patterns for the remaining nine names are not applicable: seven were already declin- 
ing by 1916 (Frances, Dale, Gene, Marion, La Verne, Lee, and Merle), and therefore 
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these cases, the name first reaching the 100 level-is never challenged by 
the other sex for at least the entire period when it is at this numerical 
threshold. This is illustrated by the patterns shown for three of the names 
in figure 4 (Corey, Kelly, and Robin) and the apparent trajectory for Tay- 
lor. Incidentally, in the four exceptions, it is female usage of the name 
that passes the male level at a time when it is used for 100+ sons. This 
is harmonious with a conclusion that parents have lower antipathy toward 
giving a name to their daughter that is also used for a fairly large number 
of boys. A lower tolerance exists for giving a sizable number of sons a 
name that is already in use for at least 100 daughters each year. 


Entertainment and Public Attention 


For some names, the movement away from androgyny reflects the name’s 
usage by either a new star or as the name of a character in a major motion 
picture. In effect, the usual expansion of information about a name’s gen- 
der connection(s) is accelerated by the national attention given to the 
name’s usage in a particular gender context. This can serve to speed up 
its movement toward popularity for one sex (or even reverse a downward 
trend). The Schelling model is still applicable—it is just that mass atten- 
tion on the name’s gender usage can speed up the process leading to the 
decline in androgyny. This is analogous to “block busting” in a neighbor- 
hood. Typically realtors use various devices to frighten whites into panic 
selling at unrealistic prices—thereby pocketing a handsome profit when 
reselling to blacks. This includes spreading both true information about 
the movement of a black family into an area, as well as creating the im- 
pression that a rapid shift is occurring. The point is that information 
spreads far more rapidly than it would otherwise and thereby sets in mo- 
tion a faster progression through the stages of change—which incidentally 
reduces the chances of a multiracial equilibrium being reached. 

Kim (shown in fig. 5) is especially interesting for this reason. It is one 
of the four exceptional names with more than 100 sons and daughters 
simultaneously given the name (for three years). Through 1953, Kim is 
favored more for sons than daughters (153 and 90, respectively, in that 
year). The graph appears to be moving in the usual pattern: the growth 
in the name’s usage for daughters slowing down as the number given to 
sons passes the 100 mark. However, a surge in daughters named Kim 
starts in 1954—-the year when a new actress, with the stage name of Kim 
Novak, first appears. Novak becomes immensely popular almost immedi- 
ately and is the highest ranked box office attraction among actresses by 


no conclusion is possible for them; and two other names are not relevant because 
neither gender reached the 100 level for usage in any year (Marlin/Marlyn and Riley). 
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1956 (Peary 1978, p. 181). These developments totally disrupt the existing 
pattern. The number of boys given the name in 1955 is barely greater 
than in the previous year and then starts a downward plummet—going 
to 111 in 1956 and to 45 by 1958. During the same span, the name gains 
rapidly for daughters. The precise timing with the actress’ debut and al- 
most instant popularity is hardly coincidental. 

The Tracy graph in figure 5 provides another example where androg- 
yny is disrupted by the media—in this case Tracy Lord is the name of 
the lead female character in a popular 1956 movie “High Society.” (More- 
over, the character is played by a popular actress of that era, Grace Kelly.) 
Prior to this period, as the graph indicates, Tracy was a minimally popular 
name. This movie kicks off a persistent growth for daughters; at its nu- 
merical peak in 1970, the name is given to almost 1,500 daughters. By 
contrast, the increase for boys promptly slows down and reverses after a 
few years. As is the case for Kim, there is a correspondence with the media 
event. 

Too much can be made about the Hollywood influence on androgyny. 
Witness the minimal impact of Cary Grant on the name’s usage for boys 
(fig. 5). Although Grant’s successful career starts in the early 1930s, the 
name’s growth is fairly parallel for both sexes during the next 20 years— 
albeit slightly more popular for sons. Starting in the late 1950s (a period 
in which he is still very popular), the name loses favor for sons and be- 
comes an important name given to daughters. Lauren is another example, 
where the decline of androgyny cannot be attributed to the appearance 
of a movie star. Although Lauren Bacall becomes a major movie star 
when she debuts in 1944, there is only a modest impact, and in the follow- 
ing year, 43 daughters are given this name. There are only modest changes 
for 30 years, with rather minimal gender differences in the name’s usage. 
It is only 30 years after Bacall’s debut that Lauren becomes increasingly 
popular for daughters. 


INFLUENCE OF CHILD’S GENDER ON THE TASTE 
FOR ANDROGYNY 


A key assumption in the above analysis is that parents find androgynous 
names more appealing for their daughters than for their sons. It is one 
matter to observe differences in the numbers of daughters and sons 
given androgynous names, but there is a danger of circular reasoning in 
using this fact as a measure of the relative appeal of these names. It is 
another matter to determine if there is independent evidence to support 
the conclusion that these patterns reflect differences in the taste for an- 
drogyny. 
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Imagery 


The imagery associated with androgynous names helps us understand 
why they are more popular for girls than boys. Buchanan and Bruning 
(1971) studied 1,380 Ohio State undergraduates (both women and men) 
to determine the characteristics they associated with more than 1,000 
names. Of the basic set of 45 androgynous names analyzed here, 23 are 
found among the names they used for males and 26 are in the female 
listings.) The study asks subjects to rate names on three characteristics. 
For two of these traits, both males and females with androgynous names 
are especially attractive, whether categorized as a female or male name. 
On the active-passive dimension, the vast majority of androgynous names 
are rated above the median name of each sex.”” The subjects also like the 
androgynous names more than the median name for each sex.” For the 
third attribute, the rating of each name on a masculine-feminine scale, 
masculinity for the majority of the male androgynous names scores below 
the average for all males; and likewise the majority of female androgynous 
names are below the median femininity level. The majority of the 23 male 
names are seen as less masculine than the median male name (16 and 
17, respectively, for male and female respondents). Similarly, respondents 
score most of the androgynous names as less feminine when used for a 
female (of the 26 names, 22 and 18 are below median when rated by, 
respectively, male or female respondents). It is as if these names, because 
females and males share them, have their femininity reduced when given 
to girls and their masculinity reduced when used for boys. One can specu- 
late that this reduction is particularly likely to make the names unattrac- 
tive for sons. Undoubtedly, for many parents, the girls’ names also become 
less attractive because of the lower level of femininity associated with 
them, but we speculate there are a number of parents for whom a muted 
emphasis on femininity would make the name a more attractive choice 
for their daughters. For example, Lieberson and Bell (1992, pp. 538-41) 
find highly educated parents tend to favor names for daughters that have 


1 The data were never published in their entirety, but James L. Bruning generously 
provided the senior author with a copy of the entire set. 

22 Of the 23 androgynous names given to males, male raters score 16 above the median 
activeness level for all male names (15 by female raters). Of the 26 androgynous names 
listed as names given to females, 21 are rated above the median by female subjects 
(and 22 by males). : 

33 For the like/dislike dimension, between 20 and 19 of the 23 male androgynous 
names are scored above the median (male and female raters, respectively); for the 26 
female names, 23 and 19, respectively, are scored above the median for all female 
names. 
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connotations of strength and other attributes that were traditionally asso- 
ciated with males.” 

Supporting this interpretation is the fact that the level of masculinity 
attributed to each of these androgynous names affects their usage among 
white boys born in Illinois in 1970. The Spearman rho, between number 
of sons given each name and the masculinity attributed to it in the Ohio 
State study, is 0.56 (P = .003). By contrast, the usage of these androgynous 
names for daughters is less influenced by the femininity attributed to them 
(Spearman p = .29; P = .08). To be sure, androgynous names are seen 
as less masculine (when used for males) and less feminine (when given to 
females) than are names given exclusively to either sons or daughters. 
However, a low level of masculinity has a far greater negative impact 
on their usage for sons than do perceptions of low femininity affect the 
use of androgynous names for daughters. (Bear in mind these are the 
images associated with each name—this need not be an accurate charac- 
terization of the personality traits associated with androgynous first 
names.)* 

Also, earlier we noticed that 21 of the 45 androgynous names are spelled 
differently for girls and boys. Carrie and Frances, for example, are usually 
given to daughters; Cary and Francis to sons. There are also 24 androg- 
ynous names where the predominant spelling is the same for both sons 
and daughters, for example, Dana and Kim. Whether spelled identically 
or not, the names usually reach a higher level of popularity for daughters 
than sons. Indeed, if anything, names with only one dominant spelling 
reach a higher level of usage for daughters than do names where the spell- 
ing forms serve to differentiate gender of the child (the median rank is 
54 and 60, respectively), but the difference is minor.” By contrast, androg- 
ynous names with different spelling forms reach a higher level of pop- 
ularity for boys than do names where there is no differentiation by spelling 
(median ranks are 72 and 93, respectively). This result, similar to evi- 
dence obtained from the stereotypes, is consistent with the assumption 
that fewer parents find androgynous names appealing for sons and, there- 
fore, a spelling differentiation has a certain appeal because it minimizes 
gender confusion. Obviously, more study needs to be done on this, but 


* Data limitations of changes in the imagery and androgyny over time prevent us 
from examining an alternative interpretation, to wit, names with such images are 
more likely to be given to both sexes to begin with. 

3s Indeed Rickel and Anderson (1981) report no association between subjects’ score 
on the Bem masculinity/femininity scale and their having an androgynous first name. 
% Where rank 1 is given to the most widely used name in a given year, 2 is second 
most, and so forth. 
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at least there is plausible evidence pointing to reasons why this might 
occur.’ 


Influence of Gender and Androgyny on the Life of Names 


A central assumption is that androgyny is evaluated differently, de- 
pending on whether parents are naming a daughter or a son. We have 
seen that parents of daughters also respond to the number (or percentage) 
of boys with the name, but they are slower to retreat from using it. As a 
consequence, androgynous names end up as a predominantly female name 
more often than as a predominantly male name. Although the results so 
far are consistent with the Schelling model, the longevity of names can 
provide direct evidence of the differential disposition toward names. We 
compare the life expectancy of boys’ and girls’ nonandrogynous names 
with the expectancy of androgynous names for each sex. By the phrase 
“life expectancy,” we have in mind applying to names a very specific 
meaning used by demographers in the analysis of mortality: the average 
number of years lived by a set of names from their birth until they all 
die. We consider the “birth” of an androgynous name to be the year when 
for the first time the name ranks among the 200 most frequently given 
names to both girls and boys. (A name that is in the top 200 for only 
girls—or only boys—is not yet counted as an androgynous name.) Starting 
with the year of birth, for each sex separately we determine the number 
of years the name is in the top 200. “Death” is defined as the year when 
the name no longer ranks among the top 200 given to a specific gender. 
In other words, the life span of the name can be radically different for 
each sex if it remains among the top 200 for one sex long after it drops 
out for the other. For nonandrogynous names, we select other names for 
each sex that also had the same ranking when the androgynous name first 
reached the top 200.% Because of a truncation problem—some of the 
names have not yet left the top 200 rank at the end of the period under 
study (resulting from either their exceptional longevity or their recent 
birth)—we use the standard estimating procedure for determining the sur- 
vival function with censored data. 


7 The entire distribution of dispositions and acceptable levels for parents is yet to be 
investigated when it comes to giving a name to one’s daughter as contrasted with 
one’s son. 

28 Of the 45 androgynous names, 43 are included for daughters and 42 for sons. Excep- 
tions are Dakota and Riley since they were “born” in 1995 and hence it is not possible 
to apply hazard models to estimate their eventual lives. Also, Sydney never reached 
the top 200 simultaneously (its usage in the top 200 for girls first occurs after it had 
dropped out of the top 200 for boys). Accordingly it was included as an androgynous 
name for daughters but not for sons (since parents giving the name to their daughters 
were presumably aware of the earlier “traditional” usage of the name). 
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Among nondndrogynous names in our matching sample, boys’ names 
have a much longer average life than do those given to girls, respectively, 
47 versus 30 years before disappearing from the top 200 (P < .001, single- 
tailed test). This is consistent with the general observation that names 
popular for boys have a slower turnover than do girls’ names—presum- 
ably reflecting the greater emphasis on fashion in selecting girls’ names 
and the disposition of parents to prefer the names of grandfathers and 
fathers and other more traditional names for their sons (see, e.g., Rossi 
1965; Lieberson and Bell 1992). The results are radically different for an- 
drogynous names: their average years of life jumps to 54 for girls, com- 
pared with 30 for nonandrogynous girls’ names (P = .001). By contrast, 
if anything, androgynous boys’ names live shorter lives than do their non- 
androgynous counterparts, declining from 47 to 37 years of life (P = .14). 

The influence of androgyny on the life of a name (girls increasing and 
boys declining) is described graphically in figure 6. The uppermost graph 
compares the survival functions of nonandrogynous male and female 
names. The survival ratio is the proportion of names that are still in the 
top 200 after the indicated number of years since birth. A higher level of 
survival for males is displayed through much of the span.”” The gender- 
specific survival curves for androgynous names, in the bottom panel of 
figure 6, show a slower decline for females than occurs among the nonan- 
drogynous. The bottom line, in terms of the question at hand, is the differ- 
ence between boys and girls in the usage of an androgynous name. On 
the average, we see a somewhat lower survival ratio for these names 
among boys in the first few years after the name is born (that is, reaches 
the top 200 for both sexes). In turn, during the following years, there is 
a considerably steeper decline for boys (P = .10, single-tailed test). 

These results confirm the earlier assumption that a very different dispo- 
sition exists toward giving an androgynous name to sons and daughters. 
On average, androgynous names tend to quickly lose their appeal for sons, 
whereas parents persist in giving their daughters the same androgynous 
name for a much longer span. For many of the names that have a history 
of androgyny, the net result is that they become increasingly favored by 
parents for their daughters, but not their sons. 


COMMENT 


This study starts with a straightforward question about whether there is 
increasing use of androgynous names in recent decades. There is a reason- 
able basis for expecting a substantial increase, but on the other hand, 


"3 Eventually all will die, and the survival ratios will be identical for both sexes. 


* As indicated above, bear in mind that this comparison between male and female 
androgynous names is based on a small number of cases. 
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Fic. 6.—Influence of androgyny and gender on the survival of names, Illinois, 
1916—1989, 1995. 
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there are good reasons for expecting no increase. Overall, we have seen 
relatively small changes in the frequency of androgyny. Paradoxically, 
although there is an increase in the percentage of daughters who are given 
“androgynous” names, there has been a very minimal increase in the level 
of androgyny. How can this be? Unlike issues of racial residential segrega- 
tion or issues of gender segregation in the workplace, here the interests 
of one group are not pitted against another in a straightforward manner. 
Rather, naming entails contradictory dispositions within the same group. 
Among the daughters born in 1995 to white mothers who are at least 
college graduates, 8% were given one of the 45 androgynous names listed 
in table 1. On the other hand, these same androgynous names were given 
to 3% of their sons—a figure that is actually lower than that for mothers 
with lesser levels of education. When parents are more inclined to use 
an androgynous name for their daughters than their sons, this favors an 
unstable outcome. A name that is initially androgynous will not remain 
androgynous indefinitely if it is given to daughters in expanding (or even 
stable) numbers at the same time that parents begin to avoid the name 
for their sons. Moreover, although the disposition toward androgyny is 
stronger for daughters than sons, it is not without bounds for daughters. 
We encounter a number of cases where the names for sons expanded more 
rapidly, and in turn this led to a decline in usage for daughters. All of this 
generates a situation that makes it very difficult for androgyny to flourish. 
For both sons and daughters to receive the same name at the same time, 
it is necessary for a substantial number of parents to favor the name re- 
gardless of the gender of their child. : 

Why are parents less enthused about giving their sons androgynous 
names? As is the case for clothing and hair styles—where it is usually 
females who adopt tastes initially associated with males rather than vice 
versa—we suggest that there are issues of contamination such that the 
advantaged have a greater incentive to avoid having their status confused 
with the disadvantaged. In this sense, first names are similar to the caste 
markers of India in the past—it is far more important for the higher strata 
to demonstrate their position than it is for those at the bottom of the hier- 
archy. There is more to be lost for the advantaged and more to be gained 
by the disadvantaged when customary markers disappear. Likewise, par- 
ents may have less difficulty giving their daughter a name that is not sex 
specific, but find such a choice unappealing for their sons. This is precisely 
an issue of contamination. The advantaged group has more to lose in 
symbolic terms when their distinctive features are merged with the less 
advantaged population. The aversion toward gender neutrality for males, 
revealed by these naming practices, is substantial and can be understood 
in terms of the imagery associated with such names. 

For similar reasons, asymmetry occurs in other gender areas as well. 
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Although the terms “sissy” and “tomboy” represent, respectively, devia- 
tions from “conventional behavior” such that boys behave like girls and 
vice versa, Thorne (1993, pp. 115-25) finds that “sissy” is a far stronger 
form of disapproval. Among college students, she observes, “Unlike the 
many women who reminisce quite poe about having been called a 
‘tomboy,’ very few men affirm ‘sissy’ as the core of an earlier (or present) 
identity” (Thorne 1993, p. 117). Similarly, by fifth grade Thorne reports 
more stigma attached to boys wanting to participate in conventional girls’ 
activities, such as rope jumping, than there is for girls who move in the 
opposite direction. 

This behavior pattern offers another clue to issues surrounding male 
withdrawal from occupations that women begin to enter. Obviously, po- 
tential monetary and other material rewards are always important factors, 
and they are not simply symbolic matters. However, this study indicates 
how imagery may be influencing the choice of androgynous names and, 
further, how a collective behavior perspective applied to residential segre- 
gation may also be relevant in other areas of social life. It is plausible that 
a perceived threat of symbolic contamination is one important factor in 
the retreat of men from work that begins to be associated with women. 
This is different, in a very significant way, from saying that the jobs in 
which women-replace men are less prestigious—when “prestigious” refers 
to income, opportunities, skills, and the like. What we find here is evidence 
suggesting that gender contamination is a powerful influence even in an 
area where there are no “bread-and-butter” considerations. It may well 
be a force influencing the maintenance of gender boundaries in the work 
world and elsewhere. 
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Social Capital at Work: Networks and 
Employment at a Phone Center! 
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This article argues that a common organizational practice—the hir- 
ing of new workers via employee referrals—provides key insights 
into the notion of social capital. Employers who use such hiring 
methods are quintessential “social capitalists,” viewing workers’ so- 
cial connections as resources in which they can invest in order to 
gain economic returns in the form of better hiring outcomes. Identi- 
fied are three ways through which such returns might be realized: 
the “richer pool,” the “better match,” and the “social enrichment” 
mechanisms. Using unique company data on the dollar costs of 
screening, hiring, and training, this article finds that the firm’s in- 
vestment in the social capital of its employees yields significant eco- 
nomic returns. 


There is by now a rich empirical literature on the role of social networks 
in labor markets (for a recent review, see Granovetter [1995], afterword). 
Almost all of these studies have focused exclusively on the supply side of 
the labor market, adopting the point of view of job seeker and their social 
contacts. Numerous studies compare the labor market outcomes of job 
seekers that obtained their jobs via personal contacts with job seekers 
that found their jobs by other means (e.g., Bridges and Villemez 1986; 
Granovetter 1995; Lin, Ensel, and Vaughn 1981). While the supply-side 
focus has yielded important theoretical and substantive insights, this line 
of research is incomplete because it largely ignores the demand side of the 
labor market. Whereas theoretical accounts of the job-person matching 
process have emphasized the importance of the demand side of the labor 
market (e.g., Granovetter 1981; Sgrensen and Kalleberg 1981), empirical 
studies of the role of social networks from the employer’s side of the labor 
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market have been rare (for exceptions, see Fernandez and Weinberg 1997; 
Petersen, Saporta, and Seidel 1998). 

In this article, we take an important step toward correcting this imbal- 
ance. We focus on the organizational processes at work on the employer’s 
side of the job-person matching process. Specifically, we argue that social 
networks are deeply implicated in an organizational routine commonly 
used on the employer’s side of the labor market, the practice of hiring 
new workers via employee referrals. Moreover, we contend that this prac- 
tice distills elements of a key concept in economic sociology, the notion 
of social capital (Burt 1992; Coleman 1988).? By its very nature, hiring 
via referrals is a process that flows through employees’ social networks. In 
seeking to levetage their workers’ social networks for their own purposes, 
employers who use such hiring methods are quintessential “social capital- 
ists.” Furthermore, the fact that employers often pay monetary bonuses 
to their employees for successful referrals suggests that employers view 
workers’ social connections as resources in which they can invest, and 
which might yield economic returns in the form of better hiring outcomes. 
Understanding the mechanisms at work in this commen practice has im- 
portant theoretical implications for economic sociology, potentially en- 
riching theoretical debates on the embedded nature of economic processes 
(Granovetter 1985) and the means by which social capital garners returns 
(e.g., Lin et al. 1981). 

Despite the theoretical importance of this common feature of organiza- 
tional life, the precise social mechanisms at work in hiring via referrals 
remain obscure. In our current research, we seek to shed light on the 
referral-hiring phenomenon. We study a research setting that is unusually 
well suited for identifying and empirically isolating the social processes 
operating in hiring employee referrals. Within this setting, we analyze 
unique data on the pool of applicants for entry-level positions at a tele- 
phone customer service center of a large bank. We complement these fine- 
grained analyses by looking at a number of outcomes in several other 
settings within the bank. 

We identify three competing explanations of the referral hiring process. 
They are the “richer pool” of applicants interpretation, the “better match” 
argument common within economics, and the “social enrichment” mecha- 
nisms emphasized by sociologists. We develop a set of falsifiable hypothe- 


? The term “social capital” has been used in a number of ways. For example, Putnam 
(1993) uses the term to describe features of social organization, such as norms or trust, 
which facilitate coordinated action. Others (e.g., Burt 1992; Lin et al. 1981) use the 
term to reflect the instrumental value of social relationships (see Burt [1998] for a 
review). In this article, we build exclusively on the latter notion of social capital: we 
assess the instrumental advantages to the firm in using its employees’ social networks. 
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ses that sharply delineate among these accounts. In order to address the 
richer pool argument, we use data on the pool of applicants to entry-level 
jobs and directly test whether referrals show evidence of being more ap- 
propriate for the job at the application stage. To test the better match 
interpretation of referral hiring, we study previously unexamined pro- 
cesses involved in screening applicants for entry-level jobs. Ours is the 
first study to identify theoretically crucial prehire links in the causal logic 
of the better match argument and to search for empirical evidence of these 
processes. Finally, we construct a critical test of the social enrichment 
explanation of recruitment via referrals by examining data on interdepen- 
dence between referrals and referrers on posthire attachment to the firm. 

We have a second important goal for this research. We think the time 
is right for scholars working in the area of economic sociology to be much 
more precise in our application of the term “capital” (see Baron and Han- 
nan’s [1994, pp. 1122-24] section, “A Plethora of Capitals”). We agree 
with Burt (1998) that the concept of social capital has become a metaphor 
for many disparate network processes. If the term “social capital” is to 
mean anything more than “networks have value,” then we will need to 
demonstrate key features of the analogy to “real” capital. If “social” capital 
is like “real” capital, we should be able to concretely identify the value of 
the investment, the rates of return, and the means by which returns are 
realized. In this article, we offer the literature on social capital an unprece- 
dented level of specificity with respect to the “capitalness” of an important 
social process by anchoring our analyses of the employee referral practice 
in real dollar terms. Using unique company data on the dollar costs of 
screening, hiring, and training, we identify the dollar investments that the 
firm has made by using referrals in their hiring process, we calculate the 
rate of return on this investment, and we partition the dollar returns 
across the various social mechanisms by which employee referrals may 
yield economic benefits to the firm. 


WHY HIRE REFERRALS? 


Recruiting new employees by means of referrals from current employees 
is a common practice. The National Organizations Study, a nationally 
representative sample of employers, shows that 36.7% of employers fre- 
quently use employee referrals as a recruitment method (Kalleberg et al. 
1996, p. 138; also see Marsden 1994; Marsden and Campbell 1990). Nor is 
the practice new. Referral hiring was identified as common in the earliest 
systematic studies of labor markets (Myers and Shultz 1951; Rees and 
Shultz 1970). More recently, the practice has come to be accepted as a 
legitimate recruitment tool in the modern human resources/personnel 
management literature (see e.g., LoPresto 1986). In spite of the widespread 
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enactment of referral hiring, there is little agreement on how the process 
works or the ways it produces supposed benefits for employers. 

At its most general level, referral hiring is a practice that leverages em- 
ployees’ social ties to provide benefits to the hiring firm. While the various 
theoretical treatments of the role of networks in hiring often blend these 
mechanisms (see below), there are five analytically distinct ways by which 
employers can realize benefits from their workers’ networks to their own 
ends. 

Mechanism 1 is the expansion of the pool of applicants by referrals 
(Breaugh and Mann 1984; Schwab 1982; Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). 
According to this argument, relying on referrals has the consequence of 
expanding the firm’s recruiting horizon and tapping into pools of appli- 
cants who would not otherwise apply (see Rees’s [1966] discussion of “ex- 
tensive” information). Mechanism 2 is based on the tendency for people to 
refer others like themselves. Since referral ties are likely to be homophilous 
(Ullman 1966; Myers and Shultz 1951; Rees and Shultz 1970; see also 
Granovetter 1995),* and since referring employees have survived a prior 
screening process, such homophily would lead the applicants referred by 
employees to be better qualified than nonreferred applicants. Indeed, the 
idea that there is “inbreeding bias” in the referring process is a key compo- 
nent of Montgomery’s (1991) theoretical model of social networks in the 
labor market. Mechanism 3 is reputation protection. To the extent that 
employees think their reputations within the company will be affected 
by the qualities of the person they refer, they should only refer qualified 
applicants (Rees 1966; Rees and Shultz 1970; Saloner 1985; Ullman 1966). 

All three of these mechanisms suggest that the pool of referred appli- 
cants should be more qualified and more readily hireable than nonreferral 
applicants (see e.g., Kirnan, Farley, and Geisunger 1989). To the extent 
that referred applicants constitute a richer hiring pool than nonreferrals, 
this suggests an important means by which employers can realize returns 
from using the social capital of their employees during recruitment. Irre- 
spective of which of the three mechanisms are at work, if referrers deliver 
more appropriate applicants in terms of easily measurable characteristics 
(e.g., education or work experience), then it would take fewer screens to 


7 We are grateful to an anonymous reviewer for helping us to identify these mecha- 
nisms. 

‘This feature has led many to argue that referral hiring is inherently exclusionary 
(e.g., see LoPresto 1986; Petersen et al. 1998). In other work (Neckerman and Fernan- 
dez 1998), we have shown that the effect of referrer-referral homophily is to reproduce 
the composition of the workforce. In that case, the firm had a racially diverse work- 
force, and the referral program produced many racial minorities in the referral pool.” ` 
While referral hiring cannot be counted on to introduce balance into a skewed work- 
force, it will maintain such balance once it has been achieved. d" i 
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hire appropriate people from among a pool of referral applicants than it 
would nonreferral applicants. Since time and resources spent in recruiting 
are valuable, hiring from a richer pool of applicants reduces the employ- 
ers’ screening costs. We summarize this motivation for referral hiring as 
the richer pool argument (Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). Mechanisms 
1-3 lead to our first hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Referrals will present more appropriate applications 
than nonreferrals. 

While mechanisms 1-3 are analytically distinct, all three mechanisms 
could be operating simultaneously in our data, producing support for hy- 
pothesis 1. The reputation-on-the-line process does not rely on homophily: 
even underperforming employees should worry about risking their reputa- 
tion with the firm when referring others (e.g., Saloner’s [1985] model 
makes no reference to homophily as a process). Nor does the homophily 
argument require that referrers target their appeals on particular friends 
and acquaintances who will not reflect badly on the referrer, as is sug- 
gested by the reputation-on-the-line argument. While we do not have 
measures of the broadening of the recruitment horizon (mechanism 1) and 
reputation protection (mechanism 3) processes in this study, we can di- 
rectly assess whether there is evidence of referrer-referral homophily 
(mechanism 2). The homophily argument leads to our second hypothesis: 

HyprotuHEsis 2.—Among initial applicants, human capital characteris- 
tics of referrers and referrals will display above-chance levels of homo- 
phily. 

Mechanism 4 by which referral hiring might help employers focuses on 
the informational advantages of hiring via referrals (Rees and Shultz 1970; 
Ullman 1966). The information advantage theory of referral hiring argues 
that ties between people also provide a conduit for information to flow 
between the employer and the applicant. In addition to locating particu- 
larly appropriate potential candidates who otherwise might not apply (i.e., 
mechanism 1, Rees’s [1966] “extensive” margin), the referrer adds infor- 
mation along the “intensive” margin (Rees 1966). In this model, the refer- 
rer passes on extra, hard-to-measure information about the worker’s qual- 
ities to the employer (e.g., personality attributes or attitude). On the 
applicant’s side, the referrer also deepens the applicant’s information 
about the job (e.g., the informal rules governing performance) such that 


$ While many past studies have demonstrated a relationship between the characteris- 
tics of job contacts and people hired via networks (e.g., Lin et al. 1981; De Graaf and 
Flap 1988; Neckerman and Fernandez 1998), these studies have all looked at the 
degree of similarity between hires and their contacts. Such studies cannot control for 
possible selection biases involved in screening (see Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). 
To our knowledge, ours is the first study that addresses the question of prehire homo- 
phily, i.e., between applicants and their referrers. 
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referrals have a better sense than nonreferrals of “what they are getting 
into.” Since this information may not be available by any other means, 
such inside information has the effect of allowing both employers and 
applicants to make better, more informed decisions than nonreferrals. Ad- 
vanced knowledge of what the job is like is alleged to reduce frictions 
between the worker and the job along these hard-to-measure dimensions, 
thereby improving the match between the person and the job. Studies in 
this tradition have suggested that referral hires should have higher start- 
ing wages (Simon and Warner 1992), slower wage growth (Simon and 
Warner 1992), and lower turnover (Corcoran, Datcher, and Duncan 1980; 
Datcher 1983; Simon and Warner 1992; Sicilian 1995) than nonreferrals. 
While there are a number of nuances regarding exactly how the extra 
information associated with referrals is harvested by the various actors 
involved in the hiring process (see hypotheses below), this information- 
improves-match mechanism is common to economic treatments of hiring 
via referrals (e.g., Rees and Shultz 1970; Simon and Warner 1992). We 
refer to this as the better match account of referral hiring. 

Despite the fact that the better match argument’s key causal mecha- 
nisms exclusively operate during the screening process, there has been no 
empirical work directly examining the information-related mechanisms 
posited to affect screening in the matching story. While there have been 
numerous theoretical models exploring the implications of assuming that 
various parts of the information exchange process work as described 
above (e.g., Montgomery 1991; Saloner 1985), empirical research on refer- 
ral hiring in the matching tradition has “black boxed” the hiring process 
and has focused solely on the posthire implications of referrals’ better 
matches. Instead of inferring the existence of extra information from post- 
hire outcomes, we examine data on the hiring process for direct evidence 
of extra information associated with referrals.’ We have assembled 
unique, fine-grained data on the screening and hiring process (see below) 
in order to empirically test for evidence of the information-related pro- 


€ Wanous (1980) is most explicit about this particular mechanism. He argues that the 
information that referrals pass on about the more tacit features of the job serve much 
the same functions as a “realistic job preview.” Similarly, Jovanovic (1979; see also 
Mortensen 1988) has argued that jobs are “experience goods” in that it is hard to judge 
how much one would like a job before taking it. 

7 Although it constitutes less direct evidence of matching than the extra information 
mechanisms we focus on here, we will also report results for the traditional posthire 
indicators of referrals’ better matches, i.e., higher starting wages (Simon and Warner 
1992), slower wage growth (Simon and Warner 1992), lower turnover (Corcoran et 
al. 1980; Datcher 1983; Simon and Warner 1992; Sicilian 1995), and the time path of 
turnover. As we discuss below, these analyses will be useful for distinguishing among 
various versions of the matching argument. 
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cesses that are posited by the matching story to operate during screening. 
Ours is the first study to open this black box and directly test the prehire 
information predictions of the matching model. We examine whether re- 
ferrals show evidence of having knowledge of key information about the 
job at various stages of the screening process. Such information has tradi- 
tionally been treated as an unobservable part of the screening process. 
Moreover, we study the various ways that employers may get extra infor- 
mation about referral candidates. Since it is employers who design and 
execute such recruitment and screening processes, this analysis would pro- 
vide key insight regarding exactly how employers leverage their employ- 
ees’ social capital during screening. 

Beginning with the applicants’ side of the process, if referrers deepen 
the candidate’s information about the job, then potential applicants who 
are referred should be better able than nonreferrals to decide whether the 
job will be of interest and worth pursuing (see Rees and Shultz 1970; 
Granovetter 1995; Wanous 1980). Consequently, among those who 
choose to apply, referral applicants should be particularly well informed 
about the nature of the job when compared with nonreferrals. This moti- 
vates our hypothesis 3: 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—At application, referrals will have more information 
about the nature of the job than nonreferrals. 

Especially if referrals have decided that the job is worth pursuing, refer- 
rers might provide referrals with inside information on how the hiring 
and screening process works at the company. Such information would 
lead applicants to change their application behavior so as to capitalize 
on this information. In particular, referrals might attempt to time their 
application for periods when the chances of being hired are more favor- 
able (see Fernandez and Weinberg [1997] for another test of this hypothe- 
sis using different data from another unit of the same bank). This leads 
to hypothesis 4: 

HypotuEsis 4.—Referrals will better time their applications than non- 
referrals. 


8 This introduces the possibility that selection bias (Winship and Mare 1992) will affect 
our test of the better match theory. All of the people who applied to this firm are self- 
selected in the sense that they had enough interest in the firm to pursue a job there. 
However, to the extent that referrals have jobs explained to them, but opt out and 
decide not to apply for the job, then the survivors among the referrals may be more 
selected than the nonreferrals. Differential selectivity is predicated on the idea that, 
compared with nonreferrals, referrals have extra knowledge of the job given to them 
by their referrers. By focusing on survivors who actually apply in this case, differential 
selection bias would work in the direction of overestimating the extent to which refer- 
rals have extra knowledge of “what they are getting into.” In this case, our conclusions 
are not threatened by this differential selection (see below). 
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Another consequence of referrers passing on extra information about 
the job to referrals is that referrals should be presold on the job (Ullman 
1966). If the better match theory is correct, then referrals should show 
less equivocation about accepting job offers than nonreferrals. This leads 
to hypothesis 5: 

HyporHEsis 5.—Referrals will accept job offers at a higher rate than 
nonreferrals. 

Finally, if the better match account of referral hiring is valid, referrals 
should report having superior knowledge of the job content and tasks 
than nonreferrals at hire. This leads to hypothesis 6: 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—Referrals will report greater levels of understanding 
of job content than nonreferrals. 

In hypotheses 3—6, the emphasis is on testing for evidence of referrals 
having superior information about the job than nonreferrals. However, 
the matching story contends that similar processes should work on the 
employers’ side as well. In order to get benefits from better match pro- 
cesses, employers, too, should show evidence of having and using better 
information about referrals than nonreferrals during screening. 

There are two principal ways in which employers may harvest extra 
information about referral candidates. First, employers can rely on rela- 
tively indirect means of information gathering. Employers could utilize 
the “upstream” information that could be available via the tendency of 
people to refer others like themselves (the homophily principle; see hy- 
pothesis 2) during their screening decisions. Montgomery’s (1991) theoreti- 
cal model argues that employers are aware of homophily in referral net- 
works and, consequently, use the characteristics of the referrer as an 
“upstream” signal of the qualities of the referred applicant (see also Miller 
and Rosenbaum 1997; Ullman 1966). This argument would predict that 
the referrers’ characteristics should affect the firm’s screening decisions, 
independent of the applicant’s characteristics. This yields hypothesis 7: 

HYPorHEsis 7.—Conditional on hypothesis 2 being supported, and con- 
trolling for applicant’s human capital characteristics, recruiters should use 
the characteristics of referrers when screening referral applicants. 

However, employers can also turn to very direct methods of informa- 
tion gathering. More specifically, employers can inquire directly with the 
referrer about characteristics of the referral candidate. This yields hy- 
pothesis 8: 

HYPoTHESIs 8.—Recruiters should contact referrers when screening re- 
ferral applicants. 

The key difference between the richer pool and better match theories 
lies in assumptions about the behavior of the referrer. This difference has 
very important implications for understanding how it is that employers 
can realize returns on social capital. If the richer pool process were the 
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only one to be operating, then referrers might produce applicants who are 
no better informed than nonreferrals about the more tacit features of the 
job but are more appropriate than nonreferrals in terms of easy-to-screen- 
for, formal qualifications for the job. If referrals’ advantages were on eas- 
ily screened, formal characteristics, then once recruiters apply their screen, 
we should see no differences between referrals and nonreferrals in their 
posthire behavior (e.g., turnover). This suggests that firms may save on 
screening costs, since it would take fewer screens on formal qualifications 
to fill jobs from the referral pool than the nonreferral pool; but referrals 
and nonreferrals would not show any posthire performance differences. 

If the better match process operates, but not the richer pool process, 
then referrals might be better informed than nonreferrals about tacit fea- 
tures of the job but no better than nonreferrals in terms of formal qualifi- 
cations. In this circumstance, there would not be any cost savings in 
screening, since it would take just as many screens to filter out formally 
unqualified referral applicants as nonreferral applicants. But, there would 
be savings on posthire consequences, namely lower turnover. Once candi- 
dates have been screened on formal qualifications, then among the survi- 
vors, referrals should be better informed than nonreferrals about the more 
informal characteristics of the job. Since referrals would have a better 
sense of what the job entailed than nonreferrals, fewer referrals than non- 
referrals would conclude upon experiencing the job that the job is not for 
them and leave. The better match theory, then, posits a second source of 
returns to employers for their social capital investment: savings due to 
referrals’ lower turnover (e.g., Halcrow 1988; Kirnan et al. 1989; Saks 
1994; Wanous 1980).° 

The last mechanism (mechanism 5) by which referral hiring yields ad- 


° Some versions of the matching model have incorporated richer pool arguments as 
part of their matching explanations. For example, the homophily and reputation pro- 
tection arguments have been used to infer that referrals are better matched to their 
jobs, under the presumption that referrer’s search produces not only applicants who 
are higher quality on formal criteria, but also produces better matched applicants on 
the more tacit, hard-to-screen-for characteristics (Simon and Warner 1992). To the 
extent that referrals are higher quality on the hard-to-screen-for characteristics, then 
referral status acts as a signal: referral status is associated with superior posthire out- 
comes but is hard to mimic by those lacking those superior, hard-to-screen-for charac- 
teristics (Spence 1974). It is plausible that these processes often work together, since 
we would expect referrers to pay attention to both formal qualifications and more 
tacit skills when referring a worker. As we show below, the “referral status as signal” 
version of the matching story yields some predictions that are quite different from 
the richer pool argument. Although we are hampered by the fact that the better match 
models that incorporate the richer pool processes work in the realm of unobservable 
factors, we will attempt to distinguish between the better match models that rely on 
superior information (i.e., mechanism 4) from versions of the matching argument that 
fold in the richer pool processes (mechanisms 1-3). 
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vantages emphasizes social processes that occur post hire. In this model, 
the connection between the new hire and the job is enriched by the exis- 
tence of a prior friend or acquaintance that might ease the transition to 
a new job setting. As such, referrers serve as a kind of naturally occurring 
mentoring system, aiding newcomers in the organizational socialization 
process (Reichers 1987; Sutton and Louis 1987). We call this the social 
enrichment argument for referral hiring. 

While the social enrichment process would work independently of the 
better match process, it can produce similar posthire behavior by the re- 
ferred hire. Both processes may lead to outcomes that are desirable from 
the firm’s perspective, for example, lower turnover (Wanous 1980), lower 
absenteeism (Taylor and Schmidt 1983), and higher productivity (Swaroff, 
Barclay, and Bass 1985). However, there are important distinctions be- 
tween these two accounts in the ways in which these benefits are realized. 
In the better match story, applicants are treated as socially isolated actors. 
Referrals yield benefits by improving the firm’s ability to pluck the right 
individuals for the job from the pool of applicants. Likewise, the extra 
information about the job provided to referrals by referrers helps appli- 
cants to make better-informed decisions about whether to apply for the 
job than nonreferrals. 

In contrast, the social enrichment account has referrers actively chang- 
ing the relationship between the firm and the new hire. It is the presence 
of social ties that directly benefits the firm. Social relationships create new 
human capital in the referred person, post hire, via referrers’ assistance 
with tacit aspects of the work environment and informal training on job 
tasks. The assistance that referrers offer can also improve new hires’ firm- 
specific human capital since such assistance is occurring within the con- 
text of particular firms. Moreover, from the referred applicant’s point of 
view, the relationship with the referrer may have value in itself, which 
improves the new hire’s workplace experience. This can increase satisfac- 
tion, commitment, and attachment to the firm, saving the firm the expense 
of the costs of training of replacements due to turnover. 

While the social enrichment process can work in a manner that is bene- 
ficial from the employer’s perspective, it is also possible for this process to 
work against the interests of the employer. In contrast with the matching 
account where more information is unambiguously good from the employ- 
er’s point of view, the social enrichment story suggests that employers 
might experience both costs and benefits when relying on referral hiring. 
For example, Blau (1985) showed that nurses who were socially integrated 
had poorer attendance records than socially isolated nurses. He inter- 
preted this as reflecting a tendency for nurse’s friends to cover for one 
another. Also, in Bailey and Waldinger’s (1991) account of hiring in gar- 
ment trades, the fact that workers would not help new hires with on-the- 
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job training unless the new hire was someone already known to the ex- 
isting workers has the effect of severely limiting employer’s hiring discre- 
tion. (See Grieco [1987] for another account, where employees’ social net- 
works do not necessarily work in the employer’s interests). The fact that 
employers’ returns via the social enrichment process are uncertain sug- 
gests that social capital in this form shares another feature with financial 
capital. As an investment with a downside potential, social capital in- 
volves risk. 

The social enrichment account for referral hiring is mute on the subject 
of referrals’ screening advantages. Evidence of either referrals being bet- 
ter at application (as predicted by the richer pool theory) or of extra infor- 
mation during screening (consistent with the better match theory) would 
not contradict the social enrichment account. The social enrichment ac- 
count, however, emphasizes another reason why employers may hire via 
referrals: posthire relations between referrals and referrers affect new- 
hires’ attachment to the company. While the better match theory sees no 
role for posthire social relations in affecting referrals’ behavior, the social 
enrichment model posits that there will be interdependence between the 
posthire attachment of the referrer and referral. This leads to our final 
hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 9.—Referrals’ turnover should be affected by the turnover 
of the referrer. 

If there is interdependence between posthire attachment to the firm for 
referrals and the people who referred them, then employers can anticipate 
and predict such posthire social processes. Such interdependence would 
constitute yet another mechanism by which employers might reap benefits 
from their workers’ social capital. But as we noted above, the fact that 
such social processes are not totally under the employer’s control implies 
that employers might experience costs as well as benefits from referral 
hiring. Like all forms of capital, social capital can be squandered or in- 
vested wisely. 


RESEARCH SETTING 


We studied the hiring process for an entry-level position at a large, mid- 
western phone center, within a large, globally diversified financial service 
institution. The job we study is the Phone Customer Service Representa- 
tive (PCSR). This is a full-time, hourly position which duties consist of 
answering customers’ telephone inquiries about their credit card accounts. 
New hires into this position are given two months of classroom and on- 
the-job training before working on the phone. PCSRs are trained in bal- 
ancing the etiquette of customer service interactions with accuracy, speed, 
and efficiency while processing phone calls. PCSRs can expect to handle 
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up to 5,000 phone calls per month. Phone calls are often monitored by 
managers to insure that PCSRs’ courtesy and accuracy goals are being met 
(see Attewell [1987] for a discussion of these surveillance technologies). 

We studied records of the phone center’s hiring activities during two 
years (from January 1995 through December 1996). The phone center’s 
human resources department (hereafter PCHR) tracked more than 4,100 
external employment inquiries for PCSR jobs over this two-year period. 
In order to address the posthire consequences of the recruitment practices, 
we also examined the turnover and wage histories of individuals hired 
during the two-year hiring window until January 1998. 

The main focus of this study is this one site, but, where possible, we 
supplement these analyses with data from three of the bank’s other phone 
centers located in different cities across the United States. These other 
sites do not keep the detailed data necessary to examine hypotheses re- 
garding the prehire phase of recruitment. However, we utilize data on the 
posthire consequences of referral hiring Ge, turnover and wage growth) 
at these other sites to replicate the analyses in the midwestern site. We 
can also replicate some portions of both the prehire and posthire analyses 
with similar data on entry-level positions collected from a unit of the retail 
bank (see Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). We report the results for these 
other sites at appropriate points in the article. 

Because a major focus of this study is to unpack economists’ better 
match theories of referral hiring, we have sought to mount a conservative 
test of such theories. Consequently, we have designed the study to approx- 
imate as closely as possible the economists’ neoclassical labor market. 
First, we chose as our main study site a very competitive labor market. 
During the entire period of our study, the local unemployment rate re- 
mained below 4% (labor market conditions in other sites were somewhat 
less competitive but were also experiencing rapidly declining unemploy- 
ment). Under such conditions, one would expect firms to seek economic 
advantages in the labor market in as many ways as possible, including 
exploiting any screening advantages associated with the use of referrals. 
Second, we studied entry-level jobs in order to observe the firm’s screen- 
ing behavior under conditions of maximum exposure to the external mar- 
ket. The strategy of studying lower-level employees has the added advan- 
tage of controlling on selection what would otherwise be a major 
competing argument for referral hiring. Some past studies (Pfeffer 1989; 
Ferris and Judge 1991) have argued that people often hire others who will 
support their agendas in political fights within the organization. As entry- 
level employees, these workers are very unlikely to be involved in organi- 
zational politics involving hiring. Other scholars (e.g., Marsden and 
Campbell 1990) have argued that personal contacts might matter more 
in hiring for higher-status rather than lower-status jobs. From this per- 
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spective as well, our study is a conservative test of the role of personal 
contacts in the hiring process. 

The final theoretical advantage for looking at entry-level jobs in this 
setting is perhaps the most important. To work at a phone center, fielding 
up to 5,000 phone calls a month in a high-pressure, highly structured envi- 
ronment where work is closely scrutinized, demands a set of skills for 
which it is relatively difficult to screen. As one of the PCHR recruiters 
put it, “If you look at the paper requirements to do this job, they are not 
heavy. You don’t need a degree to do this job. This job can be done by 
people with average intelligence. People rarely leave because they can’t 
do the job. The real question is are you going to be able to deal with the 
work environment.” More than most jobs, this job needs to be experienced 
in order to determine how well one will like it. According to the better 
match account, the information about the job that referrers provide refer- 
rals is especially valuable when more tacit aspects of the job are especially 
salient. By this reasoning, the environmental features of the PCSR job 
make this a setting in which we are very likely to observe better match 
processes at work. 

In addition to these theoretical considerations, the phone center offered 
a number of practical advantages for this research. PCHR keeps virtually 
complete databases on recruitment for phone service representative jobs, 
which has allowed us to track applicants’ movement through every phase 
of the hiring process. In addition to these computer databases, PCHR 
keeps paper files on each applicant, including a standardized application 
form and all material offered by the applicant in support of the applica- 
tions (e.g., a resume). These paper files allow us to code crucial data on 
applicants’ education, work history, and other human capital characteris- 
tics, as well as data on applicants’ prior knowledge of the job. 

This setting has several other features that make it ideal for addressing 
research on social networks and hiring. First, because PCHR traces em- 
ployment inquiries from initial contact, through interview, to actual hire, 
we are able to treat hiring as a multistage process in which referral ties 
may play different roles at the various stages. Unlike studies that start 
with a set of hires, this design feature allows us to address the question 
of selection bias when studying the impact of referral ties in the hiring 
process (for a discussion of this issue, see Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). 
Hence, compared to existing research, we are in a much better position 
to identify the precise influence of referral ties at each step in the selection 
process for this job. Furthermore, the PCHR represents an exceptional 
location at which to study the effect of referrals on posthire processes as 
well. These data allow us to examine the duration of the employment and 
salary history of individuals who were hired during 1995 and 1996. 

Second, these data contain information on key variables of interest at 
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application: the presence or absence of a referral tie, as well as the identity 
of the referrer. Unlike past research where data on the characteristics of 
the job contact are observed only among hires (e.g., Corcoran et al. 1980; 
Lin et al. 1981; Neckerman and Fernandez 1998), we are able to link 
referrers to job applicants. Consequently, we are in the unique position of 
being able to study the influence of referrers’ characteristics on referrals’ 
chances of being hired. 

A third major advantage of this research is the fact that we have been 
able to learn PCHR’s screening criteria (see the section on procedures 
below). Consequently, we can more precisely specify the set of appropriate 
individual control variables that affect labor market matching. We can 
therefore consider the extent to which an applicant’s referral status is a 
proxy for other characteristics that might make the applicant desirable to 
the PCHR recruiters. Sparse controls for human capital and other charac- 
teristics raise the risks of biased assessments of the role of social contacts 
in the hiring process (Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). 

Although we are studying only one firm, it is worth noting that our 
firm’s hiring practices are not particularly distinctive. Specifically, this 
firm is unremarkable with respect to the screening and interview proce- 
dures it uses (see Kalleberg et al. 1996, p. 138). Furthermore, like our 
firm, firms that pay current employees for employee referrals appear to 
be following an accepted modern personnel practice (see, e.g., Halcrow 
1988; LoPresto 1986; Stoops 1981, 1983). The question of generalizability 
of the results remains; however, we have taken some steps toward ad- 
dressing this issue in this article by analyzing less complete posthire data 
in three other phone centers and in the retail bank located elsewhere in 
the United States. While all studies carry the burden of the time and place 
in which they have been conducted, it is important to realize that the 
comprehensive information on job matching we have available here is 
unique and is not available through any other study. Indeed, for many of 
the hypotheses developed below, no empirical evidence at all has ever 
been offered. It is impossible to distinguish among the different theoretical 
mechanisms through which social ties might work in the hiring process 
without the kind of fine-grained data we analyze here. 


PROCEDURES 


We combined data from a number of sources in order to address the 
hypotheses developed below. As a part of their standard operating proce- 
dures, PCHR professionals record in a computer database the recruitment 
source for every employment inquiry at initial contact with the bank, and 
they keep this information regardless of whether the prospective applicant 
proceeds to the next phase of screening or not. If the applicant survives 
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a paper screen by PCHR staff, they are contacted and briefly interviewed 
either in person or by phone. Applicants who survive this phase of the 
screening are then sent on for another interview with two hiring managers 
who have the final say about extending the candidate a job offer. 

During 1995-96, PCHR received 4,165 external applications for PCSR 
positions, and 60.1% of those applicants were sent on for an interview 
with the hiring manager. Only 8.6% (357) of the applicants were offered 
a job, and 7.8% (327) of the original applicants were hired. In order to 
address posthire processes, we tracked 325 of these hires from hire until 
January 1998, when we ended the data collection.” Almost half (162 of 
325) of the hires are right censored, that is, they were still with the com- 
pany at the end of our study. For hires, the days of tenure with the phone 
center range from a minimum of 3 days up to a maximum 1,104 days, 
with a median of 480 and a mean of 528 days. 

One of the most unique features of these data is the fact that we have 
been able to link referrers with their referrals at the application phase. 
More than one-third of the applications (37.1%, or 1,546) were referrals, 
and slightly less than two-thirds were nonreferrals (62.2%, or 2,594)." 
PCHR coded the name of the referrer in their tracking database.” 1,223 
referrers produced these 1,546 referrals. From company data sources, we 
identified employment records for 97.5% (1,192) of the referrers. The num- 
ber of referrals per referrer vary from 1 to 6, although the vast majority 
of these referrers referred only one (79.7%) or two (15.8%) individuals. 
We coded three key variables of interest for referrers: wage at the time 
they referred the applicant, tenure with the firm, and years of education. 

We interviewed PCHR staff in order to determine their screening crite- 
ria. They informed us that they saw their main role as one of saving the 
hiring manager’s time. They would “send [the hiring manager] people we 
know they will want to hire, as well as people we are not sure they will 
not want to hire” (field quotation from a PCHR recruiter). With respect 


1 We dropped one case because we could not identify its recruitment source; we could 
not locate posthire records for the other case. 

1 We could not identify the recruitment source for 25 applications. We dropped these 
cases from all subsequent analyses. 

2 There is also a line on the employment application that explicitly asks the applicant 
to list the name of the referrer. Referring employees are paid $10 if the people they 
refer are interviewed and $250 if the referral is hired and survives a 30-day probation 
period. This creates an important incentive for referring employees to ensure that 
applicants list them accurately as their referrer. As we discuss below, this referral 
bonus also constitutes the firm’s social capital investment in the social networks of 
their employees. 

8 Developments after the field period of our hiring window lend support to this con- 
ception. In an effort to further save recruiting time, PCHR staff have been given final 
authority to hire on behalf of line managers. 
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to screening criteria, the PCSR job involves a lot of customer interaction, 
so PCHR screen people based on verbal and “soft” interpersonal skills, 
which they glean from short interviews or phone interactions.“ PCHR 
recruiters also place relatively high weight on an applicant’s job history 
when screening applications. In light of the customer service aspects of 
the job, recruiters look particularly for people with prior customer service 
experience. They are also quite concerned about work attitudes and tend 
to look for applicants who they think will be reliable employees. This 
leads them to prefer applicants who are currently employed and who have 
had some previous work experience. Recruiters are also quite concerned 
about the costs of turnover, and, therefore, are less impressed by people 
who have changed jobs a lot during their work histories. In addition to 
these work history factors, PCHR recruiters look for evidence of basic 
keyboarding and computer skills on the application. 

PCHR recruiters are also concerned about applicants who are “over- 
qualified” for this entry-level position. More specifically, candidates who 
report higher wages in their previous job than the starting wage at the 
phone center are looked upon with some skepticism. As one PCHR re- 
cruiter put it, “Our past experience has shown us that, unless they have 
very special circumstances, [people with high wages in their previous jobs] 
are very likely to get dissatisfied. .. . They overestimate the extent to 
which they can handle the cut in pay, get dissatisfied, and leave on us.” 
Consequently, applicants who report high wages are deemed less appro- 
priate than are those who report wages more in line with those being 
offered at the phone center. Compared with work experience, PCHR re- 
cruiters place less weight on formal education for these entry-level jobs. 
Although preferred, a high school diploma is not necessary to continue to 
be given serious consideration. While they do not place much weight on 
educational criteria in general, PCHR recruiters are concerned that highly 
educated people might be using these jobs as a platform to look for better 
employment and, consequently, might leave abruptly. Similar to what we 
found in the western region of the retail bank (Fernandez and Weinberg 
1997), PCHR recruiters say they consider very highly educated applicants 
as overqualified for these entry-level jobs. 


H Because of the large number of these contacts, these interviews are not well tracked 
by PCHR. We know that a hiring manager has interviewed all candidates who receive 
job offers. We also know that everyone who has been interviewed by a hiring manager 
has been screened and interviewed by PCHR. For those candidates who are not sent 
to the hiring manager for an interview, we cannot be sure whether they simply failed a 
paper screen by PCHR or whether they were rejected after a short screening interview. 
Consequently, we are forced to treat the interview phase as a joint effort on the part 
of PCHR and the hiring manager. This is consistent with their own description of 
their role, in that they seek to mimic the screening decisions that hiring managers 
would make downstream. 
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There is one criterion that absolutely disqualifies applicants. The appli- 
cation form asks whether the applicant has ever been convicted of a 
“breach of trust”; applicants responding “yes” are eliminated from further 
consideration since regulatory agencies will not allow banks to hire such 
people into PCSR positions. Breaches of trust include shoplifting, embez- 
zlement, forgery, fraud, and writing checks with insufficient funds. Even 
if the applicant has answered no to the breach of trust question, PCHR 
procedures are to repeatedly ask (“some would say badger”; field quote 
from PCHR recruiter) whether the applicant has been convicted of a 
breach of trust. All hires are required to undergo expensive fingerprinting 
and background checks. If they come back showing a conviction, the bank 
is required to let the new hire go. Especially in light of the very high costs 
of training new hires (see below), PCHR staff work diligently to screen 
out such individuals.’ While there may be other features of an application 
that occasionally catch a recruiter’s eye, these factors are the ones for 
which PCHR recruiters systematically screen. 

We coded the paper files to reflect PCHR’s concerns. We located paper 
files for 97.2% (3,998) of the 4,115 applications for which we could identify 
a recruitment source and that did not report a breach of trust. Based on 
our review of the paper files, we recorded a number of variables that 
measure applicants’ human capital. We coded years of education, months 
of experience in the financial services industry, months of experience out- 
side the banking industry, and, more relevant to the particular position, 
months of customer service experience. We also coded a dummy variable 
for whether the person was employed at application. As measures of turn- 
over propensity (recall that stability is of great concern to PCHR recruit- 
ers), we coded the number of previous jobs listed on the application, 
months of tenure with the last firm, and wages of the last job. We looked 
for evidence of computer experience among the application materials and 
created a dummy variable for the presence of these skills (the applications 
had a line specifically asking applicants to supply such information). Fi- 
nally, as a control, we coded gender from the names listed on the applica- 
tion for use as a control variable. A few records (28, or 0.7%) had ambigu- 
ously gendered names; we coded these as missing on gender. 

For hires, we coded the dependent variables in the posthire analysis: 
duration in the company (with exact dates for those who were terminated) 
and salary changes during their tenure with the firm. We also obtained 
questionnaire data on a sample of 233 (71.2%) of the hires that occurred 


5 Out of the 4,165 applications for PCSR jobs during our study, we found only 25 
applications that had checked “yes” to the breach of trust question, and none of these 
were interviewed, offered a job, or hired. Because they have no chance of progressing 
through the hiring process, we have dropped these 25 cases. 
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during our hiring window. These data were collected during the second 
week of training and contain important information regarding what appli- 
cants know about the PCSR job. The survey asked new PCSR hires to 
rate their understanding of what the position responsibilities and job con- 
tent (for PCSR job) was prior to accepting the position (see below). 


ANALYSES 


We address these hypotheses by examining empirical evidence on the hir- 
ing process at the midwestern phone center. Wherever possible, we pres- 
ent evidence based on multiple measures when addressing the hypotheses. 
Where appropriate, we supplement the analyses of the PCHR with ce 
collected from three other phone centers. 


Mechanisms 1-3: Referrals Present More Appropriate Applications 


Hypothesis 1 posits that mechanisms 1—3 would lead referrals to present 
more appropriate applications than nonreferrals. Using PCHRs sugges- 
tions of what they screen for, we examined nine variables measuring ap- 
plicant’s work history, computer skills, and education from the paper ap- 
plications to test this prediction. 

We begin by comparing the means for referrals and nonreferrals on 
individual variables (table 1). Univariate F-tests for differences in means 
show that referrals are more likely to be employed at the time of applica- 
tion, show longer tenure with their previous employer,” and are more 
likely to have had fewer jobs (one-tailed tests, P < .001, P < .01, and 
P < .05, respectively). Referrals also have had more months of customer 
service experience, although this difference misses being significant at the 
5% level (P < .059, one-tailed test). Differences between referrals and 
nonreferrals on months of experience in financial services, months of expe- 
rience outside financial services, and computer skills are not statistically 
reliable in the univariate tests. 

Because recruiters avoid “overeducated” and “overpaid” applicants, we 
needed to develop measures of overqualification on these dimensions. In 


‘The survey responses were made anonymously, and, consequently, cannot be 
matched to other data we have on these individuals. 

” Small numbers of applicants reported being new labor market entrants who have 
never had a job before, i.e., 2.4% of nonreferrals and 1.7% of referrals. We coded 
tenure on the last job and wage on the last job as zero for people who have not had a 
previous job. Therefore, the tenure and wages differences in the MANOVA (reported 
below) are conditional on the number of previous jobs being one or greater. None of 
the substantive results change if we exclude those who have never had a job from 
the analyses we report here. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF REFERRED AND NONREFERRED APPLICANTS 


MEANS 
UNIVARIATE 


Referrals Nonreferrals F-TEST 







Months of: 
Customer service experience Een 35.073 32.445 2.436 
Banking experience ............. o 2.014 2.126 041 
Nonbanking experience eene o 66.592 65.394 ER 
% overeducated (greater than 16 years) . ei 2.324 3.409 2.862 
Computer skills 20... eeceeeseeeseetsesseesseesseneasseensees .790 .786 .062 
Working at time of application een .630 469 76.041*** 
Number of previous jobs 3.230 3.304 3.739* 


759.012 675.701  4.484** 
24.220 27.070  2.989* 
In EAEN EEE A EE EE ae tes 1,119 1,936 

971 

10.1574% 

9 and 3,045 





a Tenure on the last job and wage on the last job are coded as zero for people who have not had a 
previous job. The substantive results do not change if we exclude those who have never had a job from 
the MANOVA. 

* P < 05. 
ed P< 01. 
Zë P < 001, one-tailed test. 


preliminary analyses, we compared the distributions of education and 
wages on last job for referrals and nonreferrals. When measured at the 
mean, referrals appear to be slightly less educated than nonreferrals 
(13.700 vs. 13.893), a difference which is not in the predicted direction. 
However, this is due to the education distribution for nonreferrals having 
a long right tail of highly educated people since the medians for the two 
groups are identical (14 years). This is consistent with referrals having 
fewer “overqualified” candidates than nonreferrals. To examine this over- 
qualification difference, we compared the rates at which referrals and non- 
referrals reported greater than 16 years of education. Only very small per- 
centages of such candidates applied to either pool. While there are fewer 
overeducated applicants in the referral than nonreferral pool (2.3% vs. 
3.4%), the univariate test shows that this difference is not statistically reli- 
able at the 0.05 level (P < .091, one-tailed test). 


18 In preliminary analyses, we experimented with various nonlinear specifications of 
the education variable (education-squared, various splines; see n. 28) to look for evi- 
dence of overeducation. While referrals are somewhat less overeducated than nonre- 
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With respect to wages on the previous job, referral applicants earned 
lower wages on their last job than nonreferrals when the difference is 
measured at the mean ($7.18 vs. $7.47; P < .01, one-tailed test). The me- 
dian wage for both groups, however, is identical: $6.50. Here, too, nonre- 
ferrals have a longer right tail of overqualified applicants than referrals. 
This is seen clearly in figure 1, which plots the percentile distribution of 
wages on last job for nonreferrals against the percentile distribution for 
referrals. The 45-degree line shows a baseline of what the plot would look 
like if referrals and nonreferrals were to have identical wage distributions. 
The distributions for referrals and nonreferrals for the observed data 
closely track the 45-degree line up to $8.00, which marks the 73rd percen- 
tile for both nonreferrals and referrals. However, above that point, the 
line for the observed data begins to diverge upward from the 45-degree 
line. This indicates that the nonreferral pool contains a greater proportion 
of highly paid applicants than does the referral pool. As a conservative 
definition of overqualification with respect to wages on their last job, we 
coded the percentages of referrals and nonreferrals that reported wages 
greater than the non-negotiable starting wage for PCSRs, $8.25 per hour.” 
Of referrals, 24.2% were overqualified in this way, compared with 27.1% 
of nonreferrals, a difference that is statistically significant in univariate 
tests (P < .042, one-tailed test). 

Hypothesis 1 implies that these variables will form two distinct profiles, 
one for referrals and one for nonreferrals. While the last column of table 
1 showing univariate F-tests is informative, looking at each variable sepa- 
rately is inconsistent with the notion of a profile. In order to test hypothesis 
1, we also reported the multivariate test of whether application source 
(referral vs. nonreferral) is statistically independent of the application pro- 
file. We find strong support for hypothesis 1: recruitment source signifi- 
cantly distinguishes between the joint distribution of the nine measures 
of applicant’s background (P < .0001; Wilks’s A = .971; F-test = 10.157; 
df = [9, 3,045]). While we did not have access to background data as rich 
as we have available here, these findings replicate those of the entry-level 
jobs we studied in a retail bank (for details, see Fernandez and Weinberg 
[1997]. 


ferrals when using these nonlinear education measures, these patterns are never statis- 
tically reliable in univariate tests. 

From the perspective of hypothesis 1, this definition is conservative because the 
distributions for referrals and nonreferrals diverge more dramatically the further one 
goes into the tails of the distributions. We experimented with definitions of overquali- 
fication, which required a more extreme departure from $8.25 (i.e., $9.00-$15.00); as 
fig. 1 reveals, setting the overqualification threshold higher increases the extent to 
which nonreferrals are overqualified compared with referrals. 
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Mechanism 2: Homophily 


We address hypothesis 2 by selecting three characteristics that are likely 
to reflect referrer’s human capital and success with the company, and 
therefore, are most likely to offer the employer upstream information 
about the quality of the applicant. We measured referrer’s years of educa- 
tion, hourly wage, and days of tenure with the firm, all at the time they 
made the referral. We also coded the sociodemographic characteristic that 
is easily discernible from the applications: gender. For referrals, we coded 
the applicant’s gender, years of education, hourly wages, and days of ten- 
ure with their current employer. If the applicant was unemployed, we 
used their wages and tenure from their last job. For the purposes of the 
homophily tests, we excluded applicants who had never been employed. 

As we mentioned above, ours is the first study to address the question 
of homophily between applicants and their referrers. As a standardized 
measure of homophily across different characteristics, we calculated the 
Pearson correlation between referrer’s characteristics and the characteris- 
tics of the referral. We also calculated an unstandardized measure of the 
magnitude of the variation between referrers and referrals by computing 
the mean of the absolute value of the difference (hereafter MAVD) be- 
tween referrers’ and referrals’ values on each of the four variables.” Be- 
cause larger numbers indicate greater differences, the MAVD is a negative 
measure of homophily. 

The first column of table 2 reports the homophily measures. Consistent 
with the idea that people tend to refer people like themselves, the correla- 
tions for all four background variables are positive. However, all four 
correlations are quite modest, especially the correlation on past wages. 
While small in magnitude, the large number of dyads (see table 2, col. 2) 
insures that all of these correlations are statistically reliable when assessed 
by traditional significance tests. For tenure, education, and gender, the P- 
value is less than .001; for wages, P < .011 (one-tailed tests). The size of 
the correlation on wages is understandable when we consider that there 
is likely to be limited dispersion among applicants since the PCSR job is 
an entry-level job and is unlikely to attract many highly paid people (in- 
deed, recruiters expressed skepticism of highly paid applicants for this 
job). The MAVD measures show the magnitudes of the differences be- 
tween referrers and referrals in the metric of each of the background vari- 
ables. For tenure, referrers and their referrals differ by an average of 1,376 
days, while their average difference on wages is $3.96. Referrer-referral 
dyads differ by 1.77 years of education; 33% of these dyads are cross- 
gender. 


1 We are grateful to an anonymous reviewer for this suggestion. 
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Our strategy for testing hypothesis 2 is to compare these observed mea- 
sures of homophily against “asocial” baselines, which could also produce 
some degree of homophily in our data. Since one would expect people 
who are interested in a similar employment situation to share many char- 
acteristics, the fact that applicants are more like those already hired might 
also produce homophily between applicants (either referrals or nonrefer- 
rals) and referrers. According to this argument, simple self-selection on 
the part of applicants will produce a pool that looks like those who are 
already employed at the firm. If this self-selection process were to account 
for the levels of homophily we observed, it would call into question the 
interpretation of the homophily as reflecting a social link between particu- 
lar pairs of individuals, that “people tend to refer people like them- 
selves.” 

Using the logic of bootstrapping (see Efron and Tibshirani 1993), we 
developed a counterfactual test for determining whether self-selection on 
the part of applicants could account for the level of homophily we ob- 
served. If simple attraction to the firm were to be causing the observed 
levels of homophily, random pairing between people who applied and 
referrers should often produce as much homophily as the levels we observe 
here. We drew 1,000 random samples (with replacement) from the pool 
of applicants and randomly matched them to referrers. We then calculated 
homophily measures between referrers’ characteristics and the randomly 
matched applicant for each sample. This procedure simulates how much 
homophily we would expect to see in our data if the specific social tie 
between each referrer and their referral were to have no special role in 
producing homophily. 

The third column of table 2 shows the expected values of the homophily 
measures produced by this exercise. As would be expected by random 
pairings, for all four variables, the average of the correlations is zero. The 
average of MAVD measures reveals the levels of homophily one would 
expect based on applicant self-selection alone in the metric of each vari- 
able. For all four variables, the difference between referrers and randomly 
matched referrals is greater than that observed in actual referrer-referral 
dyads. However, for tenure and wages, these differences are quite modest: 
random pairings produce MAVDs that are about 5% greater than the 
observed values of the MAVD (1,440 vs. 1,376 days of tenure, and $4.13 
vs. $3.96 in wages). In contrast, the MAVDs for the random baselines on 


^! The fact is we do not directly observe referrer’s recruitment efforts, so we do not 
know whether “people refer others like themselves.” We only observe recruitment 
attempts where the referral actually applies. Strictly speaking, these data can only 
test the proposition that “people produce referral candidates who are like themselves.” 
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education and gender are considerably larger than the observed MAVD 
values, 14% and 27%. 

While random pairings produce less homophily than that observed in 
these data on average, the question of statistical significance remains to 
be addressed. Using a bootstrapping logic (Efron and Tibshirani 1993), 
we test hypothesis 2 by examining how often in 1,000 trials the randomly 
generated levels of homophily meet or exceed the observed levels of homo- 
phily. The sixth column of table 2 reports the results of these tests. For 
three of the four characteristics, the randomly generated correlations 
never meet or exceed the observed correlations between referrers and re- 
ferrals. For the smallest observed correlation (wages), the occurrences are 
rare (23 out of 1,000 samplings), rare enough to yield confidence above 
traditional levels of statistical significance (P < .024). When using the 
correlation as a homophily measure, hypothesis 2 is supported. 

Turning to the MAVD measures, we examine how often the MAVD 
scores are less than or equal to the observed MAVD. Figure 2 illustrates 
the logic of the statistical test we developed using the data for tenure. It 
presents a histogram of the MAVD scores for tenure from the 1,000 ran- 
dom replications. Although rare, scores as low as the observed MAVD 
score of 1,376 days do occur in 1,000 samples where referrers are randomly 
matched to applicants (17 out of 1,000 draws). Therefore, the chance that 
the observed level of homophily on tenure (i.e., 1,376) is due to simple 
self-selection on the part of applicants is less than 18 out of 1,000 (P < 
.018). The P-values for the other variables in column 6 also yield comfort- 
able levels of statistical confidence. For education and gender, random 
pairing of referrer with referrals never produce MAVDs that are less than 
equal to the observed MAVD scores in 1,000 trials. For wages—the vari- 
able showing the lowest correlation between referrers and referrals—only 
18 of 1,000 random replications produce MAVD scores as low as the ob- 
served MAVD of $3.96. Therefore, the results of the tests using the MAVD 
also support hypothesis 2. 

While we think that the analyses just reported constitute fair tests of 
hypothesis 2, it occurred to us that there might also be another somewhat 
less naive baseline against which we might compare the observed data. 
In addition to attraction to this firm, referrals that come into this pool of 
applicants might also share a preference for informal job search, since 
referrals are people who, by definition, looked for work by informal 
means, and these applicants might also be similar to referrers who, by 
definition, are also involved in informal job searches. Random pairings 
between informally searching applicants and referrers, then, might often 
yield levels of homophily as high as those we observed. We drew 1,000 
random samples of referral applicants (with replacement), randomly 
paired them with referrers, and calculated homophily measures between 
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the characteristics of the referrer and the referral. Columns 5 and 8 of 
table 2 report the results of tests against this alternative baseline. 

As with the baselines reported in column 3, the correlations in column 
5 are all zero. As shown in column 8, the randomly generated correlations 
never exceed the correlations observed between referrers and referrals for 
two of the four characteristics. Even for the least robust of these correla- 
tions—-wages—these occurrences are also rare (21 out of 1,000 samplings) 
and yield a comfortable level of statistical significance (P < .022). The 
results in the MAVD show that random pairings between referrers and 
randomly paired referrals are more similar than random pairings of refer- 
rers and applicants (see cols. 3 and 5). The statistical tests (col. 8) show 
that random pairings of referrers with referrals never produce MAVD 
scores as low as the observed values for education and gender (yielding 
a P < .001) and only once for tenure (P < .002). The result for wages is 
the least reliable but is still significant at the 10% level: 99 out of 1,000 
samples yielded MAVD less than or equal to the observed MAVD (P < 
.100). We have no evidence that self-selection on the basis of informal job 
search (in addition to self-selection in application to the firm) can explain 
the degree of homophily we observe. Consequently, asocial processes of 
self-selection at application cannot explain our evidence supporting hy- 
pothesis 2. When considered against all the baselines (all applicants, refer- 
rals, and nonreferrals),” people do appear to produce referral applications 
from people like themselves. 


Mechanism 4: Referrals Possess Better Information of the Job 


The results so far support the richer pool argument. Referrals present 
more appropriate applications in terms of easily measured characteristics. 
Although we have not been able to rule out mechanism 1 (expanded re- 
cruitment horizon) and mechanism 3 (reputation protection) processes, we 
have offered positive evidence in favor of mechanism 2 (homophily). We 
now turn to mechanism 4, the idea that the referral tie serves as an infor- 
mation conduit. As we discussed above, this process is a key component 
of at least some versions of economists’ better match models of recruit- 
ment via referrals. 


2 For completeness, we also performed a set of homophily tests randomly pairing 
referrers with nonreferrals (table 2, cols. 4 and 7). This baseline describes how much 
homophily we would expect from applicants who do not use informal means for job 
search. The statistical tests (col. 7) show that the observed levels of homophily cannot 
be accounted for by attraction to the firm sans informal job search. Column 4 shows 
that on average the nonreferral applicant pool is less like referrers than the pool of 
referral applicants; this is consistent with the idea that referrals are better at applica- 
tion than nonreferrals (hypothesis 1). 
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TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF EMPIRICAL TESTS OF THE “BETTER-MATCH” HYPOTHESIS 











Prediction Data Source 
Applicant side: 
Hypothesis 34 oc. Referrals have extra knowl- Application forms 
edge of full-time policy 
Hypothesis 3b ..........csc00 Referrals have extra knowl- Application forms 
edge of temp policy 
Hypothesis Ar. Referrals have less nonre- Application forms 
sponse on expected wage 
Hypothesis 3d we Referrals have more accu- Application forms 
rate wage expectations 
Hypothesis 4 oe Referrals have better-timed ` Applicant tracking records 
applications 
Hypothesis 5 en Referrals have higher accep- Applicant tracking records 
tance rate of job offers 
Hypothesis 6 ocean Referrals have better under- Survey of new hires 


standing of job content 
Employer side: 


Hypothesis 7 00... Employers use referrers’ Applicant tracking records 
characteristics as an indi- 
rect screen 

Hypothesis 8 een Employers directly contact Interviews with recruiters 
referrers 





Hypotheses 3—6 test whether referrals have extra information passed 
on to them by referrers at various stages of the screening process (see the 
applicant-side portion of table 3). If referrers were doing more than simply 
expanding the pool of formally qualified candidates (via mechanisms 1— 
3), then we would expect referrals’ applications to show better knowledge 
of more tacit features of the job and the employer. Especially since refer- 
rers are paid for successful referrals, referrers have an incentive to take 
the time to pass on such information to referrals. Our strategy, then, is to 
use the application forms to identify important features of the job, which 
referrers would be highly likely to explain to their referrals. To the extent 
that information is generally available to both referrais and nonreferrals 
(e.g., via job advertisements), the better match model predicts that refer- 
rals have more of such information. 

We develop four tests of hypothesis 3 by studying a number of impor- 
tant features of the firm’s staffing policies with respect to the PCSR job 
(see hypothesis 3a—3d in table 3). We learned from our interviews with 
PCHR recruiters that, as a matter of policy, the firm only hires PCSRs 
as full-time, nontemporary employees. There is a line on the application 
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that asks people to check their employment preferences. The question 
reads: “Do you prefer” and is followed by a checklist with four boxes: 
“Full-Time,” “Part-Time,” “Temporary,” and “Nights.” Applicants can 
check all that apply. Hypothesis 3 implies that referrals should present 
applications that are more in line with the firm’s policy. That is, referrals 
should be more likely to check “full-time” and less likely to check either 
“part-time” or “temporary.” 

We find no evidence of referrals having better information about hiring 
full-time versus part-time workers for this job. If we consider strictly in- 
correct answers (i.e., checking only the part-time box), referrals are not 
better informed than nonreferrals. Referrals and nonreferrals are equally 
likely (2.2%) to check only “part-time” from among “part-time” and “full- 
time” boxes. Virtually equal percentages of referrals and nonreferrals 
checked both “full-time” and “part-time” (9.6% vs. 8.4%), a difference that 
is in the wrong direction. The distribution of strictly correct answers (i.e., 
checking full-time only) is less extreme for the applicant pool overall 
(87.2% fall into this pattern). However, referrals and nonreferrals do not 
differ in their propensity to check only the “full-time” box on the applica- 
tion. For nonreferrals, 86.7% fall into this pattern, compared with 88.2% 
for referrals. Here, too, the difference is not statistically significant (P < 
.163; LR x? = 1.942; df = 1). Clearly, information on the staffing policy 
with respect to hours is well known by applicants and does not differ by 
recruitment source. We find no reliable evidence of referrals having better 
information of this key feature of the job; hypothesis 3a is not supported. 

However, referrals were less likely than nonreferrals to check the “tem- 
porary” box on the application (.8% vs. 1.9%; P < .005; LR %? = 7.734; 
df = 1). Since the firm does not hire temps into the PCSR job, this is 
consistent with referrals having better information on the firm’s hiring 
policies. However, it is hard to reconcile the idea that referrals have better 
information about the firm’s policy on hiring temps with their apparent 
lack of extra knowledge of the policy of only hiring full-time employees. 
An alternative explanation for this pattern may be that referrals tend to 
come from a more stable applicant pool than nonreferrals and, therefore, 
are less prone to apply for temporary jobs. Although this is speculation, 
we do find support for this alternative explanation in our analyses of hy- 
pothesis 2 where referrals display more stable work histories. Neverthe- 
less, by this measure, we do find support for hypothesis 3b. 

We also examined referral/nonreferral differences in knowledge about 
another prominent feature of the PCSR job: wages. Knowledge of wages 
is crucial for labor economists. Indeed, no single piece of labor market 
information conveys more to job seekers than the wage a job pays. One 
model of personal networks in the labor market (Mortensen and Vishwa- 
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TABLE 4 


TESTS OF REFERRALS DISPLAYING BETTER KNOWLEDGE THAN NONREFERRALS OF THE 
STARTING WAGE POLICY USING RESPONSES TO THE ITEM ON EXPECTED WAGES 








Referrals § Nonreferrals 


(N) (N) Significance Test 
Ce 
Hypothesis 3c: referrals show less 


nonresponse on expected 


wage: 
Yo MONTESPONSE .......seseesseresseseeereens 42.3 42.6 LR x? = .031 (df = 1) 
(1,481) (2,491) P< Sei 
Hypothesis 3d: referrals show 
more accurate wage expecta- 
tions: 
% exactly $8.25 ee, 17.5 15.6 LR x? = 1.495 (df = 1) 
(855) (1,431)* P< 221 
Mean absolute value of differ- 
ence from $8.25 ....cceeeesees $0.88 $0.94 t = 1.470 (df = 1; 2,284) 
(855) (1,431)* P < .071 (one-tailed) 


TT ŘħŘħŘŮō—— 


* Excludes cases who did not respond to the question on expected wage. P 


nath 1994) is explicitly driven by the idea that job seekers get better infor- 
mation on offered wages through personal contacts than they do via for- 
mal means. Applicants are asked to fill in a blank for “starting salary 
expected.” Here, too, the firm has a strict policy. With no exceptions, the 
PCSR job has a starting wage of $8.25 per hour throughout the entire 
period of our study. If referrals have better information about the job 
than nonreferrals, they should provide more accurate wage expectations 
on the application form. We studied this issue from two perspectives. 
First, we examined whether referrals are any less likely than nonreferrals 
to have left this question blank on the application (hypothesis 3c). Second, 
for those who did supply a starting wage, we examine whether referrals 
are any more accurate than nonreferrals (hypothesis 3d). 

Table 4 presents the tests of hypotheses 3c and 3d. With respect to 
patterns of nonresponse, we find no evidence that referrals are better in- 
formed than nonreferrals: 42.3% of referrals and 42.6% of nonreferrals 
chose not to fill in a starting salary. To the extent that nonresponse to this 
item indicates ignorance of the starting wage policy, then the data in table 
4 clearly do not support the notion that referrals are better informed. Nei- 
ther is there evidence supporting hypothesis 3d. If we look at the percent- 
ages responding exactly $8.25, 17.5% of referrals versus 15.6% of nonre- 
ferrals gave the precisely correct response of $8.25, a difference that is not 
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statistically significant.” We also tested whether referrals’ starting salary 
responses were any more accurate than nonreferrals’ responses by calcu- 
lating the mean absolute value of the difference between their expected 
starting salary and $8.25. Unlike the percentage giving the precisely cor- 
rect response of $8.25, this test incorporates quantitative information from 
throughout the distribution. On average, referrals’ responses deviated 
from $8.25 by $.88, whereas nonreferrals’ responses deviated $.94. Here, 
too, the difference is not statistically significant. By all these measures, 
we find no evidence that referrals are better informed about the firm’s 
wage policies than are nonreferrals. 

As a final check of hypotheses 3c and 3d, we closely compared expected 
wages for referrals and nonreferrals across their entire distributions and 
found only minor differences distinguishing them. The median wages for 
referrals and nonreferrals are identical at $8.00, and the $.08 difference 
in mean wages ($7.76 vs. $7.84) is not statistically significant (P < .066, 
one-tailed test; 4 = 1.513). To the extent there is a difference, it appears 
to be due to the fact that the expected wage distribution for nonreferrals 
has a somewhat longer right tail than that of referrals (see fig. 3). Across 
most of the distribution, the plot of the percentile distribution for referrals 
versus nonreferrals closely tracks the 45-degree baseline in figure 3. The 
only consistent exception to this pattern occurs after $9.08, the 95th per- 
centile point for both distributions. 

This latter pattern is not likely to be due to referrals being better in- 
formed than nonreferrals. If uninformed applicants—whether referrals or 
nonreferrals—think that reporting high past wages can influence the size 
of the wage offer, then formerly highly paid applicants would tend to 
report higher expected wages. Since more nonreferrals than referrals are 
drawn from jobs that pay substantially more than $8.25 an hour (recall 
the pattern in fig. 1), this bargaining behavior would produce the observed 
result where nonreferrals show a longer right tail than referrals even if 
referrals and nonreferrals were equally uninformed. The data show sig- 
nificant support for this line of reasoning. Consistent with the idea that 
high wage applicants report high expected wages, there is a significant 
correlation (.308) between wages on last job and expected wages among 
applicants overall. If referrals were to be better informed about the strict 
starting wage policy than nonreferrals, then fewer referrals than nonrefer- 
rals would cite high expected wages, and this should result in a lower 
correlation between expected wages and wages on last job for referrals 
than nonreferrals. The pattern observed in these data, however, is the 


3 Recalculating percentages on the base of all applicants (for respondents and nonre- 
spondents) does not change this conclusion: 10.1% of referrals and 9.0% of nonreferrals 
fill in precisely correct responses for starting wage (P < .221; LR x? = 1.496; df = 1). 
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exact opposite of this: the correlation between wage on last job and ex- 
pected wage among referrals is higher than it is for nonreferrals (.326 vs. 
.298). Although this difference is not statistically significant,” the fact that 
the direction of the contrast is in the wrong direction casts serious doubt 
on the idea that referrals’ shorter right tail is due to referrals’ better infor- 
mation regarding PCHR’s policy on starting wages. More plausibly, it is 
the fact that nonreferral applicants are drawn from jobs with higher 
wages than that of referrals that accounts for their displaying a longer 
right tail in figure 3. 

In hypothesis 4, we conjectured that, if referrals were being passed sys- 
tematically better information about the company’s hiring needs, they 
might use this information to time their applications such that they would 
be applying when it would be comparatively easier to be successful and 
be hired (Fernandez and Weinberg 1997). Especially in light of referrers’ 
financial stake in having their referrals make it through the screening pro- 
cess, we might expect referrers to pass on this sort of information. We 
tested this proposition by comparing the average state of the market for 
referrals and nonreferrals. For each application, we coded the number of 
job openings and applications on the date the person applied. We found 
no support for this process. Referrals applied on days when there were 
fewer job openings than did nonreferrals (17.4 vs. 18.6). Referrals did 
apply on days when there were slightly fewer applicants than nonreferrals 
(19.5 vs. 20.2), but the difference was not statistically significant (P < .109, 
one-tailed test; £ = 1.213). Nor was there evidence of referrals better tim- 
ing their applications when we examined the ratio of the two variables. 
The difference was not in the predicted direction: applicants per opening 
averaged 1.83 on days that referrals applied versus 1.75 on days that non- 
referrals applied. We also experimented with various leads (where refer- 
rals might be applying in anticipation of openings) and lags (the number 
of job openings the previous week and month). Similar to Fernandez and 
Weinberg (1997), we found no support for hypothesis 4 using these alter- 
native formulations. Overall, hypothesis 4 is not supported. 

Thus far, we have examined whether referrals possess superior infor- 
mation about various facets of the job than nonreferrals using data from 
the application stage of recruitment. The last two tests of the better match 


74Tn OLS regressions predicting expected wage, we tested for an interaction between 
referral status and wage on the last job and found that it was insignificant. Indeed, 
referral status is not significantly related to expected wage, either individually or in 
concert with wage on last job. In models including only the dummy variable for refer- 
ral, the t-value for referral is — 1.513; in models with the main effects of last wage 
and referral, the t-value is —.494. The final model, which includes the interaction 
between referral and last wage, yields a t-value of .608 for the interaction and a 
t-value of —.743 for the referral dummy. 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN RESPONSE ON JOB INFORMATION ITEM FOR REFERRED AND NONREFERRED 
HIRES 








REFERRALS 


Job Explained Job Not All 
by Referrer Explained Referrals NONREFERRALS TOTAL 





Mean response? neseser 4.41 4.07 4.31 4.28 4.30 
No. Of cases .eeesereserer 96 40 136 97 233 





à Responses to the questionnaire item: “Rate your understanding of what the position responsibilities 
and job content would be prior to accepting this position” (from 5 = very good understanding to 1 = 
very poor understanding). 


mechanism involve later stages in the screening process. Another infer- 
ence that flows from referrals’ being better informed than nonreferrals is 
that referrals should be presold on the job and hesitate less than nonrefer- 
rals in accepting job offers (Ullman 1966). Consequently, referrals should 
be more likely to accept job offers once they have been extended. Given 
a job offer, the acceptance rate for referrals was 94.0%, compared with 
90.1% for nonreferrals. This difference is not statistically significant (P < 
.175; LR x? = 1.839; df = 1). Here, too, we do not find statistically reliable 
support for hypothesis 5. We found a similar pattern in a retail bank: 
90% of both referrals and nonreferrals accept job offers (Fernandez and 
Weinberg 1997). 

As a final test of the applicant’s side of the better match story, we look 
for evidence of referrals’ extra information among hires. During training 
sessions at the beginning of their second week of employment, PCHR 
collected anonymous survey data from new hires. Both referrals and non- 
referrals were asked: “Rate your understanding of what the position re- 
sponsibilities and job content would be prior to accepting this position.” 
The answers were recorded on a five-point Likert scale (from 5 = very 
good understanding to 1 = very poor understanding). Prior to this ques- 
tion, respondents were asked whether they were a referral (“Were you 
referred by a [NAME OF FIRM] employee?”). People identifying them- 
selves as referrals were also asked, “Was this job explained to you by this 
person?” Thus, these unique data allow us to develop a relatively direct 
test of the mechanism that referrers are passing “extra” job information 
on to referrals during screening. 

Table 5 shows that the clear majority of referrals (70.1%) report having 
had the job explained to them by the referrer. As might be expected, hav- 
ing the job explained by the referrer results in respondents reporting a 
higher level of understanding of the job: mean of 4.41 for referrals who 
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had the job explained versus 4.07 for referrals who did not have the job 
explained.” However, a sizeable percentage of referrals (29.2%) are being 
hired without the benefit of referrers explaining the job to them, and non- 
referrals also report very high levels of understanding of the job. Indeed, 
nonreferrals’ level of understanding is virtually identical to that of the 
population of all referrals (4.28 vs. 4.31, a difference that is not statistically 
significant). This is contrary to the better match theory’s prediction that 
referrals on average will have extra information vis-à-vis nonreferrals. 
Consequently, hypothesis 6 is not supported.” 


Mechanism 4: The Employer Possesses Better Information on Referrals 


Hypotheses 7 and 8 address the employers’ side of the better match theory. 
We start by considering the evidence with respect to the indirect means 
by which employers may harvest information about referrals. While our 
findings with respect to hypothesis 2 (homophily) suggest that information 
on applicants is available from considering referrers’ characteristics, we 
do not know if recruiters are actually using this information. In order to 
test hypothesis 7, we look for evidence that recruiters are using “upstream” 
information Ge, information garnered from the characteristics of refer- 
rers) when making screening decisions (see the employer-side section of 
table 3). 

Among referral applicants, 64.8% are granted interviews with hiring 
managers compared to 57.5% of nonreferrals, a difference that is statisti- 
cally very reliable (P < .0001; LR x? = 21.905; df = 1). Referrals also 


235 This is the only contrast in table 5 that is statistically reliable (P < .007; t-test of 
2.72; df = 1,133). 

% We should make one final point with respect to our tests of the applicants’ side of 
the better match hypotheses (hypotheses 3—6). All of the people who applied to this 
firm are self-selected in the sense that they had enough interest in the firm to pursue 
a job there. However, to the extent that referrals have jobs explained to them by 
referrers, and decide not to apply for the job, then the survivors among the referrals 
may be more selected than the nonreferrals. Differential selectivity is predicated on 
the idea that, compared with nonreferrals, referrals have extra knowledge of the job 
given to them by their referrers. The fact that superior information can be used as a 
basis for deciding not to apply for a job at the firm suggests that there is a possibility 
of selection bias in our assessment of the better match theory (Winship and Mare 
1992). In this case, however, selection bias cannot explain this pattern of results. To 
the extent that survivors among the referrals are more selected than the nonreferrals, 
it is referrals with extra knowledge of the job that will be overrepresented at later 
stages of the hiring process. Consequently, differential selection in this case would 
work in the direction of finding differences between referrals and nonreferrals on 
knowledge of the various job features we study. To have found such little evidence 
of extra information in a context that is biased in the direction of finding such differ- 
ences adds to our confidence that the mechanism 4, “referrals have superior informa- 
tion,” process is not at work in this environment. 
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receive job offers at much higher rates than nonreferrals. Conditional on 
interview, referrals are offered jobs at a rate that is over 1.5 times the 
nonreferrals’ rate (18.3% vs. 11.6%). Here, too, this difference is highly 
significant (P < .0001; LR y? = 21.584; df = 1). Referrals’ advantages at 
each stage compound. When the job-offer rate is calculated on the base 
of all applicants (as opposed to interviewees), 11.9% of referrals receive 
job offers compared with only 6.7% of nonreferrals (P < .0001; LR xy’ = 
32.180; df = 1). 

While referral candidates clearly enjoy advantages over nonreferrals at 
each stage in the hiring process, these advantages do nct necessarily imply 
that recruiters are using information garnered from the characteristics of 
referrers when making screening decisions. These differences could simply 
be due to referrals being more appropriate applicants (hypothesis 1). Be- 
fore concluding that referrals are using “upstream” information on the 
referrer during screening, we examine whether recruiters use these refer- 
rers’ characteristics in screening. Our strategy for testing hypothesis 7 is to 
model recruiters’ screening decisions and to see whether adding referrers’ 
characteristics significantly improves the fit of the model. 

We divide these analyses to reflect the two phases of screening: inter- 
view and offer. Table 6 presents descriptive statistics for the interview 
and job-offer models. For both models, we include the nine factors for 
which PCHR says they screen as predictors. Here, too, we coded tenure 
on the last job and wage on the last job as zero for people who had not 
had a previous job, so that the tenure and wages effects are conditional 
on the number of previous jobs being one or greater. However, we also 
add a number of variables to the model in order to replicate as closely as 
possible our analyses of hiring in another unit of the bank (Fernandez 
and Weinberg 1997). Because the unit of analysis is the application, and 
some people applied multiple times, we include a dummy variable to dis- 
tinguish repeat applicants from first-time applicants (1 for repeat appli- 
cants, O otherwise; for a similar procedure, see Fernandez and Weinberg 
[1997]). The maximum number of applications from individuals is three. 
Of the original 4,165 employment inquiries, 388 (9.3%) were from individ- 
uals who had applied twice, and only 12 (0.3%) applied three times. Work 
in the human capital tradition (e.g., Mincer 1974) argues that the value 
of work experience declines over time. We capture this effect by entering 
a squared term for months of nonbank experience.” Although they did 


2 In preliminary analyses, we examined a number of specifications of the experience 
variables. In particular, we tested whether there was evidence of diminishing returns 
on the various experience measures. We found no evidence of diminishing returns to 
months of banking or customer service experience. In all these tests, the ¢-values on 
the relevant coefficient were always less than one. We present he model with linear 
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TABLE 6 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR VARIABLES IN THE INTERVIEW AND JOB- 


OFFER MODELS 








INTERVIEW MODEL 


JoB-OFFER MODEL 



















Mean SD Mean SD 
Independent variables: 
Gender (1 = male) ees 334 472 311 463 
Repeat application (1 = yes) en 096 294 093 200 
Skills: 
Computer . S KC .409 823 382 
Language we. E .201 401 188 391 
Years of education ... 13.818 1.800 13.949 1.777 
Experience: 
Months of bank experience ............ 2.110 14.752 2.521 16.183 
Months of nonbank experience ...... 65.638 59.026 70.723 61.630 
Nonbank experience, squared ........ 7,791.197 17,391.139 8,798,011 19,187.734 
Months of customer service ........... 33.533 45.086 37.192 48.721 
No. of previous jobs en 3.279 1.046 3.296 1.053 
Works at time of application ... 528 499 562 490 
Tenure in last job (in days) ... i 706.193  1,051.016 787.682  1,145.258 
Wage in last job ........ ae 7.368 3.047 7.387 2.895 
Application behavior: 
No. of applications een 18.992 15.537 18.510 14.797 
No. of job openings eessen 19.131 10.972 21.125 11.851 
Application source: 
External referral... cesses 352 478 381 486 
Referrer’s characteristics at time of 
referral application: 
Tenúre sinopse teori a riari 1.520 3.130 1.640 3.192 
Wage en sie 3.643 5.718 3.879 5.574 
Years of education ee 4.386 6.001 4.763 6.120 
Dependent variables: 
Interviewed ou... cecsesseessooseereestseneerscees 617 486 tee -e 
Received job offer ....e.sesssssssosrsereorsesess tee 136 343 
No Of CASES .........cccsceorsssescssersssersereccere 2,987 1,843 





not say that they screen for these variables in this setting, we also add 
dummy variables for evidence of foreign language skills (applications had 
a line asking for such information) and gender (1 = male) as controls. In 
addition, we also control for the state of the market in these analyses, that 
is, the number of job openings and the number of applications on the date 


the candidate applied. 


effects of bank, nonbank, and customer service experience, and a squared effect for 
nonbank experience because it is the best fitting specification. 
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Table 7 shows results of probit models predicting interview among ap- 
plicants.”* The first model reports the effects of the various background 
factors without controlling for referrals versus nonreferrals. Considering 
first the work experiences variables, recruiters are more likely to grant 
interviews to applicants who are employed at the time of applications. 
Candidates reporting more months of customer service experience and 
work experience outside the financial services sector are also more likely 
to be granted interviews, although the squared term on the nonbank expe- 
rience variable shows that there are diminishing returns to nonbank expe- 
rience. Candidates reporting longer tenure on their last job are also more 
likely to be interviewed. 

However, two of the variables measuring work history did not emerge 
as significant predictors, although their coefficients had the expected sign. 
The number of previous jobs that candidates report on their applications 
is not significantly related to being granted an interview. Nor is experience 
in the financial services sector a significant predictor of being interviewed. 
This is not due to multicollinearity among the various experience mea- 
sures. Even when the other experience measures are removed, bank expe- 
rience is not significantly related to interview. Inspection of the mean for 
months of bank experience in table 6 shows the likely reason why this is 
the case. The average number of months of bank experience in this pool of 
applicants is only two months, compared with over five years for nonbank 
experience and more than two and half years of customer service experi- 
ence. 

We also find that more highly educated candidates and applicants re- 
porting computer skills are more likely to be interviewed.” Applicants 
with foreign language skills, however, are less likely to be interviewed 
than applicants without such skills. While we can only speculate, this ef- 
fect could be a by-product of recruiters’ screening on verbal and “soft” 
interpersonal skills, which they glean from phone calls or short interviews. 
As one recruiter put it: “They [candidates] have to speak English.” Be- 
cause all customer interactions are conducted over the telephone, PCSRs 


8 In preliminary analyses, we tested whether the models predicting interview and job 
offer (tables 7 and 8) differ for referrals and nonreferrals. We found no evidence of 
statistically significant interactions with referral status for these models. 

In preliminary analyses, we broke the education variable into a series of splines 
(less than 9 years, 9-12 years, 13-16 years, and more than 16 years) in order to test 
whether very highly educated applicants are being treated as “overqualified” and are 
less likely to be interviewed. Although the spline for applicants with over 16 years 
of education shows that the probability of interview is lower than for other candidates, 
this effect is not statistically reliable (the other splines show very linear increases in 
the probability of interview). This is probably due to there only being 122 such 
cases. 
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cannot have heavy accents; this foreign language effect could be picking 
up recruiters’ screening on such phone skills. The final human capital 
variable we consider is candidate’s last salary on the job. Controlling 
other things, we find applicants who report a higher wage on their last 
job as being less likely to be granted interviews. As we mentioned above, 
recruiters worry that such candidates might be overqualified and more 
likely to leave.” 

If we consider the two controls, repeat applicants are no more likely to 
be interviewed than are first-time applicants. However, controlling other 
factors, males are less likely to be interviewed than females. PCHR re- 
cruiters speculate that females have a better sense of how to conduct cus- 
tomer service interactions and that this may come across in screening. 
Females do report significantly more months of customer service experi- 
ence than do males (37.1 vs. 28.5). However, we could not find any statisti- 
cally reliable evidence of interactions between gender and other variables 
in preliminary analysis. 

The second model in table 7 adds a dummy variable distinguishing 
between referrals and nonreferrals. The probit coefficient for referral is 
statistically significant and remains about the same magnitude as the coef- 
ficient with no controls (point estimates of .223 with controls vs. .212 with- 
out controls). Although referrals appear to be more appropriate candidates 
for the PCSR job (see the evidence with respect to hypothesis 1), referrals’ 
advantages at the interview stage cannot be explained by the individual 
background control variables. Moreover, the introduction of the referral 
variable does not change the pattern of the other effects (see models 1 and 
2), indicating that whatever is leading recruiters to prefer referrals at this 
stage, it is relatively independent of the background factors. While it is 
plausible that we would find this pattern if recruiters were using referrer’s 
“upstream” information in their screening decisions, this pattern is also 
consistent with the notion that referrals are more desirable than nonrefer- 
rals in other unmeasured ways. 

The third model in table 7 seeks to provide evidence of recruiters using 
upstream information in their recruiting by adding three key referrers’ 
characteristics to the equation. For each referral, we coded referrers’ 
wage, tenure with the company (in years), and years of education, all mea- 
sured at the time the referral was made. For nonreferrals, these variables 
are coded as zero. Hence, the effects of referrers’ characteristics are condi- 
tional on the applicant being a referral. In the better match story, these 
variables measure different aspects of referrers’ quality as an employee. 
Wage is a measure of the referrer’s value to the firm, whereas longer ten- 


3° As with the experience and education effects, we experimented with various nonlin- 
ear specifications and found that the simple linear effect of last wage is the best fitting. 
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ure should be associated with lower turnover, and referrer’s education is 
a measure of the referrer’s human capital. The chi-square comparing 
model 3 with the model with just the dummy variable (model 2) shows 
that these three measures do not significantly improve the fit of the inter- 
view, model (P < .107; LR x? = 6.097; df = 3). Moreover, the coefficient 
` on referrer’s wage is in the wrong direction: referrals from high-wage 
referrers are less likely to be granted interviews than referrals from 
low-wage referrers. At the interview phase, hypothesis 7 is not sup- 
ported.*! 
Table 8 reports the results of a similar analysis predicting job offer 
among candidates who received interviews.” Across all three columns, 


31 Another approach to testing hypothesis 7 is to study only referrals Ge, excluding 
the nonreferrals) and to add referrers’ characteristics to a baseline model that has 
only individual background variables. The results using this method are identical to 
those we present here. We prefer the models including nonreferrals because they have 
increased statistical power over models using only referrals (recall that we found no 
evidence that the effects are different for referrals vs. nonreferrals); the models distin- 
guishing referrals and nonreferrals with a dummy variable (i.e., model 2 of tables 7 
and 8) will become important later when we discuss a version of the better match 
process (see below). 


* The fact that the cases analyzed in table 8 are all survivors of the interview stage 
introduces the possibility that selection bias may affect our assessment of hypothesis 
7 at the job offer stage. In preliminary analyses, we attempted to control for such 
selection bias using a bivariate probit model with selection, which is the appropriate 
statistical procedure when both the ultimate dependent variable (job offer) and the 
selection criterion (interview) are dichotomous. In contrast with a study of the western 
region (Fernandez and Weinberg 1997), we were less than wholly successful in this 
case. When working with the full model where all of the variables in column 3 of 
tables 7 and 8 are included in both the interview and job offer equations, we could 
not get the model to converge. Such estimation problems are common with this model, 
since it is only weakly identified (off of the nonlinearity of the selection effect). In 
order to obtain estimates, we needed to define “instruments”—variables that, by as- 
sumption, affect the selection stage but not the substantive stage. We were able to 
obtain estimates if we dropped the number of jobs and number of applicant’s vari- 
ables from the job offer equation (but not the interview equation). This is tantamount 
to arguing that PCHR recruiters worry about the state of the market when deciding 
whom to interview but that line managers have delegated concerns about the state 
of the market to PCHR when deciding job offers. Under this model of the process, 
the results from the two phases look very similar to one another, and we find no 
evidence of selection bias accounting for our findings with respect to hypothesis 7. 
We need to point out that the hiring process at the phone center is organized in such 
a way to make it very difficult to identify selection bias. To the extent that PCHR 
recruiters are successful in mimicking the behavior of the hiring manager, PCHR’s 
actions become indistinguishable from those of the hiring manager. In the limit, one 
can consider them becoming hiring managers. To the extent the stages meld into one, 
it makes no sense to control for selection. This would be like trying to study the pre- 
dictors of some dependent variable, after controlling for the same dependent variable. 
The fact that PCHR recruiters were granted such hiring authority after our field pe- 
riod suggests that the hiring process we study might have been approaching this limit. 
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none of the skill measures emerge as statistically reliable predictors of 
job offer. Among the experience variables, only nonbank experience, its 
squared term, and the dummy variable for working ai the time of applica- 
tion remain as statistically significant predictors. The pattern of effects 
for the application behavior variables changes compared to the interview 
equation. Conditional on interview, both the number of applications and 
the number of job openings on the day the candidate applied are nega- 
tively associated with being offered a job. We do not see a substantive 
explanation for why this should be the case. However, when paired with 
our experiences trying to control for selection bias (see n. 32), we suspect 
that these sign reversals are due to the fact that all the cases in the offer 
equation have been interviewed. 

The second model in table 8 shows the same pattern as table 7: control- 
ling other factors, line managers are more likely to offer jobs to referrals. 
However, similar to the model predicting interview, including referrer’s 
characteristics does not improve the fit of the model. Moreover, the effect 
of the referrer’s tenure variable is in the wrong direction. Here, too, hy- 
pothesis 7 is not supported. To the extent we have been able to control 
for its influence, this finding is robust to selection bias (see n. 32). 

Employers can also learn more about referrals than nonreferrals by di- 
rectly contacting referrers and asking them about the referral. We ad- 
dressed hypothesis 8 by interviewing the PCHR personnel responsible for 
recruiting for the PCSR job. After completing the other analyses for this 
article, we asked the people whose job it would be to contact referrals 
questions about how they screened referrals.** We asked the following 
direct question: “When an application from a referral comes across your 
desk, do you contact the person who referred them?” The PCHR person- 
nel involved in screening for the PCSR job all answered unequivocally, 
“No, never.” We next asked: “Do you look up any of the characteristics 
of the referring person—such as their tenure with the company or their 
salary—in your HR database?” The answer was again an emphatic, “No, 
never.” These responses are clearly contrary to the predictions of the better 
match story. Hypothesis 8 is clearly not supported. Moreover, the fact that 
recruiters never contact referrers also explains why we saw no support for 
hypothesis 7. 


3 Prior to this point, PCHR personnel’s answers to our questions about how they 
recruited had been that they “treated referrals the same as everyone else.” Since we 
knew referrals were being interviewed and hired at higher rates than nonreferrals 
(see above), we were concerned that these responses revealed more about their ideol- 
ogy than their actions. Only after completing the analysis of their interviewing and 
offering behavior did we feel that we could usefully probe them on the specifics of 
what they do. 
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We asked these recruiters to elaborate on why they did not contact the 
referrer or look up information on them. While PCHR personnel under- 
stood the ideas of “upstream information” and that “people tend to refer 
people like themselves,” they explained that they simply do not have the 
time to do these things. In failing to invest time in these relatively easy 
procedures when hiring referrals, we suggest that the PCHR department 
is revealing in its actions that it does not place much stock in the better 
match theory. Indeed, one individual recruiter’s impression was that re- 
ferrals were less well matched than nonreferrals, post hire. She explained, 
“Referrals are worse; I think they have higher turnover rates than people 
we get from a newspaper ad. You would think that people would not 
refer just anybody since it would reflect on them if the person were not 
any good. But the other side of this is that I know people who would refer 
their dog if they can get a $250 bonus.” While this recruiter shows a clear 
understanding of the reputation protection argument in this quote, she 
also expresses skepticism that the $250 referral bonus is likely to decrease 
turnover via the better match mechanism. We heard similar sentiments 
expressed by other human resources personnel across a number of differ- 
ent units of the bank 2 

Although we did not raise these to the level of hypotheses, we also 
checked whether there is evidence of the various posthire predictions of 
the better match theory. More than just idle curiosity motivated us to 
perform these checks. As we mentioned above (see n. 9), some versions of 
the better match story argue that better matches could occur for referrals 
without the referrer passing on any explicit information to the referral or 
the employer (e.g., Simon and Warner [1992] make no reference to refer- 
rers passing on information in his model). According to these arguments, 
all that is required for better matches is that there be homophily between 
the referrer and the referral (mechanism 2) and that referral applicants 
be more likely to apply (mechanism 1). These models, in essence, claim 
that, since referrers bring in people with more desirable hard-to-observe 
characteristics, the richer pool process should be enough to yield better 


According to these people, referral bonuses are counterproductive since people who 
are referring others for money will not refer the best people. In essence, these recruiters 
are saying that bonuses are oversufficient justification (Lepper and Greene 1978) for 
referring others, that bonuses replace what should be the intrinsic rewards of helping 
to recruit for the bank (e.g., a sense of participation in the running of the bank) with 
extrinsic rewards. As a recruiter in another unit put it: “(Referrers] should be doing 
it for the company. If they are only doing it for the money, [the referral] can’t be good 
for us. And the thing with bonuses is that it is a slippery slope. Before you know it, 
you will find yourself having to offer people bonuses just to do their job. If we continue 
down this path, before long we are going to have to offer bonuses for people picking 
up the phone to call a client.” 
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posthire outcomes for referrals. In the face of the evidence we have found 
for referrer-referral homophily (hypothesis 2), and evidence that referrals 
constitute a richer pool at application in terms of easily observed charac- 
teristics (hypothesis 1), posthire evidence of better matches would support 
this “mechanism 1 + mechanism 2” version of the better match theory. 
This would suggest that referrer’s search produces not only applicants 
who are more appropriate on formal criteria, but also more appropriate 
on the more tacit, hard-to-screen-for characteristics. Recruiters would 
then use referral status as a signal of referral’s posthire superiority. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the effects of the dummy variables for refer- 
ral status in tables 7 and 8 would be due to recruiters using referral status 
as a signal of these hard-to-screen-for characteristics. 

On the other hand, if referrals are not better matched than nonreferrals, 
post hire, then there would be no signal value in referral status. Such a 
pattern would support the notion that what referrers are doing is deliv- 
ering applicants with characteristics that are more appropriate for the job 
on formal criteria for which it is relatively easy to screen. Not finding 
evidence of referrals being better matched post hire would lead us to con- 
clude that the “referral status as signal” version of the matching account 
is also lacking in this setting. In this case, the effects of the dummy vari- 
ables for referral status in tables 7 and 8 should not be interpreted as 
evidence of a signaling process, since there is no posthire value in the 
signal. In this scenario, the dummy variable effects of referral status would 
reflect the absence of variables that we as analysts have not been able to 
control in the model but that recruiters do notice and use in their screening 
decisions. 

We inspected the data from the phone center to see if we could find 
any evidence of these posthire implications. If referrals are better matched 
to their jobs than nonreferrals, then referrals should have higher starting 
wages (Corcoran et al. 1980; Simon and Warner 1992), slower wage 
growth (Simon and Warner 1992), lower turnover than nonreferrals (Cor- 
coran et al. 1980; Datcher 1983; Simon and Warner 1992; Sicilian 1995), 
and flatter time paths of turnover than nonreferrals (Ullman 1966). The 
evidence on wages contradicts the better match account. For all new hires 


35 It has been argued that turnover in general should show a pattern of time depen- 
dence. Bad matches should dissolve quickly, leaving only better matches intact as 
turnover unfolds over time. Consequently, survivors should be more likely to stay on 
the job the longer they are on the job (Tuma 1976; Jovanovic 1979; Lane and Parkin 
1998). The matching story predicts that turnover chances should decline more precipi- 
tously for nonreferrals than referrals over time (Ullman 1966). This is because the 
extra information that referrals and employers exchange should lead to fewer early 
bad matches, which dissolve among referrals and not among nonreferrals. 
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into the PCSR job, the starting wages are $8.25 per hour. This would 
suggest there is little reason to expect patterns of wage growth to differ 
and, indeed, the patterns of wage growth for referrals and nonreferrals 
are statistically indistinguishable.* Nor do we find statistically reliable 
evidence of referrals having a lower turnover rate. We performed several 
test statistics (i.e., Log-Rank and Wilcoxon tests) to compare the Kaplan- 
Meier estimates of the survivor function for referrals versus nonreferrals 
(see the first column of table 9). Here, too, the differences between referrals 
and nonreferrals are never statistically significant (P < .1292).” 

We also tested for differences in turnover rates between referrals and 
nonreferrals after controlling for a number of covariates (see col. 2 of table 
11). Results do not change across a variety of parametric transition rate 
models (the Cox model, the proportional exponential model, or the propor- 
tional Weibull model). Lastly, we examined the time path of turnover 
hypothesis. Using parametric models of time dependence (the nonpropor- 
tional Weibull models, and various piecewise-Weibull and piecewise-ex- 
ponential models using one-month intervals to examine nonmonotonic 
patterns), we never found evidence that the (always insignificant) effect 
of referral changes over time. In models using the covariates listed in col- 
umn 2 of table 11, referrals do not differ from nonreferrals in their time 
paths of turnover. None of the posthire predictions of the better match 
story are borne out in this setting. 

Skeptics might question whether the sample of hires at the phone center 
provides sufficient power to deliver fair tests of the posthire predictions 
of the better match story. We addressed this issue by replicating the wage, 
wage growth, turnover, and time path of turnover analyses across a num- 
ber of sites. We collected posthire data on 936 hires (293 referrals and 643 
nonreferrals; see second column of table 9) from three other phone centers 
located in different cities. We performed these replications both by pooling 
the data across the three sites and then again separately by site. Where 
possible, we repeated these analyses using data on hires from a very differ- 
ent setting in the bank, four entry-level jobs in the western region of the 
retail bank. 


% In analyses not presented here, we estimated wage growth equations in order to 
test whether referrals and nonreferrals have different patterns of wage growth. We 
estimated growth models separately for censored and uncensored cases and then with 
a Heckman (1979) selection correction for being censored versus not censored (see 
Winship and Mare 1992). None of these analyses show statistically reliable evidence 
of referrals showing lower wage growth. 

3 We also performed these tests separately for voluntary (quitting) vs. involuntary 
(fired or laid off) turnover and found no reliable differences. Most of the turnover 
was voluntary: only 18 (11%) of the overall job terminations were involuntary. 
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TABLE 9 


SURVIVAL RATES OF REFERRALS AND NONREFERRALS AT FOUR PHONE CENTERS 












City Total City City City 
1° Cities 2-4 2 3 4 

1 month: 

Referrals ...eesssesssosossososs 97.06 99.66 98.86 100.00 100.00 

Nonreferrals sen 98.06 99.53 97.67 99.63 100.00 
3 months: 

Referrals reen 93.53 99.32 97.73 100.00 100.00 

Nonreferrals ................ 90.97 98.60 95.35 98.51 99.65 
6 months: 

Referrals seen 86.47 97.61 95.45 100.00 97.89 

Nonreferrals . 81.94 95.80 90.70 96.64 96.54 
9 months: 

Referrals ee 74.71 93.79 90.65 98.41 93.66 

Nonreferrals ................ 74.19 93.28 90.70 93.28 94.09 
l year: 

Referrals ue 70.57 90.32 84.64 95.24 91.36 

Nonreferrals 66.39 90.55 89.16 89.55 92.16 
18 months: 

Referrals .ss.nsverss1+1s01+ 66.09 83.94 72.02 ' 87.00 87.95 

Nonreferrals ................ 55.87 88.12 82.74 86.46 90.93 
2 years: 

Referrals ek 53.71 70.67 72.02 72.78 73.42 

Nonreferrals ................ 47.82 77.92 75.85 77.98 79.16 
N (referrals) eessen 170 293 8 Ci, 63 142 
N (nonreferrals) .............. 155 643 86 268 289 
ye (14 = A EE 2.30 2.21 .64 .67 2.47 


e E EE .1292 .1375 4233 4119 .1160 


NoTE.—Data is uncensored at sites 1 to 4 until 347, 242, 410, and 263 days, respectively. The censored 
data extends to 1,104, 1,690, 1,545, 1,670 days, respectively. 
* City 1 is the Midwestern site. 


A lack of statistical power does not appear to account for our findings. 
All three phone centers had rules regarding starting pay being the same 
for all new hires, thus the simple wage predictions are not supported in 
any of those sites. Even in the western region where starting wage policies 
are more flexible, we did not find statistically reliable differences between 
referrals’ and nonreferrals’ starting wages. Across all replications of the 
wage growth models, we found no statistically reliable support for the 
wage growth predictions of the matching theory. Nor did we find support 
for the turnover predictions of the matching story (see cols. 2—5 in table 
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9).8 This was true both with and without a number of covariates. Our 
replication of the various parametric models of time dependence (the 
piecewise-Weibull and piecewise-exponential models) in the alternative 
sites does not conform to the theory’s predictions either. In sum, in these 
other settings as well, we find no support for the posthire predictions of the 
matching story. At least with respect to posthire outcomes, the “referral as 
signal” of posthire turnover version of the matching story does not appear 
to be operating in this company. 

While referral status does not appear to act as a signal of posthire supe- 
riority, it is still possible that referral status is being used as a signal of 
hard-to-observe quality factors in a prehire match story.” As illustrated 
in figure 4 with the turnover outcome, while posthire differences between 
referrals and nonreferrals might be nil, this could be because the prehire 
screening process does a good job of winnowing out bad matches, while 
passing on good matches who survive to be hired. Thus, it might be that 
referrals are better matched than nonreferrals, but at an early phase of 
the hiring process.“ 


* In these replications, we repeated the different specifications of the transition rate 
models, i.e., the Cox, the exponential, and Weibull models. We also performed tests 
separately for voluntary versus involuntary turnover and found no significant differ- 
ences by referral status. As with the midwestern site, most of the turnover was volun- 
tary: the corresponding numbers of fires are 5, 16, and 10 for each of the phone center 
sites. In the retail bank as well, we did not find differences in voluntary, involuntary, 
or overall turnover by referral status using any of the different specifications of the 
transition rate models. 


* For the alternative sites, we did not have access to all the variables we collected in 
the midwestern site. The models in the alternative sites only included covariates for 
gender, minority versus nonminority, age, marital status, and education. 


“ We thank an anonymous reviewer for pointing this out. 


‘' The argument here is that prehire screening substitutes for the posthire turnover 
matching mechanism. An implication of this story is that referrals’ superiority would 
manifest itself post hire if we were to eliminate various phases of the screening process. 
This can be demonstrated by moving the y-axis in fig. 4 to the left: the further back 
one pushes the axis, the more apparent referrals’ advantage over nonreferrals would 
become in terms of lower turnover. Referrals’ superiority would be at its maximum 
in the limit where hires were being made from each applicant pool on a random basis. 
Therefore, selection bias introduced by the screening process explains why referrals 
do not look any better than nonreferrals in posthire analyses. Ostensibly, running 
selection-corrected models would generate estimates of what referral/nonreferral dif- 
ferences in turnover (or wage growth) would be if we were to eliminate all prehire 
screening. We found no evidence for the substitution argument in preliminary analy- 
ses. The posthire results we reported above do not change after controlling for selec- 
tion biases introduced by hiring. For turnover, we estimated a bivariate probit model 
with selection where the ultimate dependent variable was uncensored turnover De, 
up to 347 days past hire), and the first stage was hired versus not hired using the 
factors listed in table 6. For the wage growth model, we corrected for selection (hired 
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While referrals are clearly preferred over nonreferrals in prehire screen- 
ing, this could also be due to referrals having more appropriate screenable 
characteristics than nonreferrals (i.e., the richer pool of hypothesis 1) and 
would also yield the pattern depicted in figure 4. The crucial issue distin- 
guishing the richer pool and the prehire better match accounts is the ob- 
servability of the screening criteria. If the characteristics being screened 
for are easy to measure, then there is no independent benefit to the com- 
pany in preferring referrals once recruiters apply their screen. In this sce- 
nario, knowing whether an applicant is a referral or nonreferral adds no 
new information once applicants have been screened. But if referrals’ ad- 
vantages go beyond screenable characteristics, then the prehire better 
match argument would predict that the company would get some addi- 
tional benefit from preferring referrals, even after recruiters have applied 
their screen. Referrals would have more of the hard-to-measure factors 
that impress recruiters and make them more hireable than nonreferrals. 
If a new technology were to come along and make these formerly hard- 
to-measure characteristics easily and cheaply observable, recruiters would 
screen on those criteria instead of using referral status as a signal. If refer- 
rals have more of these factors than nonreferrals, then referrals would 
constitute a richer hiring pool in precisely the way posited in hypothesis 
1. Indeed, if all screening criteria were easily observable to recruiters, the 
prehire better match theory becomes identical to the richer pool model. 
As an anonymous reviewer pointed out, a prehire better match account 
is also a richer pool argument, but one where the referral pool is richer 
than the nonreferral pool in unobservable factors. Thus, choosing between 
richer pool (hypothesis 1) and the prehire version of better match process 
comes down to whether the referral applicant pool is richer than the non- 
referral pool in observables (hypothesis 2) or unobservables (hypotheses 
3-6). 

As is always the case in arguments involving unobservables, factors 
that are posited to be unobservable to screeners are also likely to be unob- 
servable to us as analysts. This raises the issue of our specification of the 
models in tables 7 and 8. If there are factors that are easily observable to 
recruiters, but that we do not observe (or measure poorly) in our models, 
then the dummy variable for referral status in tables 7 and 8 will pick up 
the effect of the omitted factor. Since we can never be sure that we have 
included all the relevant factors in our models, we will be at risk of con- 
founding richer pool and prehire better match processes. 

Recruiters do appear to prefer referrals even after controlling the ob- 


versus not hired) using the Heckman (1979) model. Controlling selection does not 
introduce significant differences between referrals and nonreferrals in either turnover 
or wage growth. 
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servable factors in model 2 of tables 7 and 8). This is consistent with a 
key tenet of a prehire better match account: that referrals are superior to 
nonreferrals on hard-to-observe characteristics. However, we also think 
that it is plausible that we have omitted a key variable from these models. 
Although the evidence is indirect, the data suggest that referrals interview 
better than nonreferrals (for evidence of this in a retail bank, see Fernan- 
dez and Weinberg [1997, pp. 895-98). At application, referrals are 1.1 
times more likely to receive interviews than nonreferrals (64.8% vs. 
57.5%). However, referrals’ advantages are most manifest post interview. 
Among interviewees, referrals are over 1.5 times more likely to receive a 
job offer than are nonreferrals (18.3% vs. 11.6%). Performance during 
interviews is something recruiters say they place greater emphasis on dur- 
ing screening, but we cannot control for that in these models. Therefore, 
we think it plausible that the significant coefficients for referral status in 
both the interview and offer equations reflect a referral advantage in “soft” 
interviewing skills (on “soft-skills,” see Kirschenman and Neckerman 
[1991)).” 

While we cannot easily dismiss the prehire version of the better match 
story, it is worth noting that our results do place some limits on how such 
an account could work in this setting. Figure 4 implies that referrals’ ad- 
vantages in terms of observables and unobservables should be greater at 
earlier rather than later phases of the hiring process. Yet, in our prehire 
analyses of hypotheses 3—6, we found no evidence that referrals’ knowl- 
edge advantage over nonreferrals is greater at earlier rather than later 
stages of the screening process. While we clearly have not exhausted the 
list of possible unobservable factors, the information differences we did 
study include ones that would be commonly discussed as “unobservables” 
in a typical posthire study. To the extent that referrals have better “unob- 
servables,” at least in this setting, we can eliminate from consideration 
the factors listed in table 3. Also, in light of the evidence that PCHR makes 
no attempt to gather upstream information from the referrer (hypotheses 
7-8), we can also eliminate from consideration one of the most important 
paths through which typically “unobserved” factors are presumed to affect 
the hiring process. 

While we may have narrowed the list of possible omitted unobservable 
factors in this study, the cofiservative conclusion to draw is that referral 
status is proxying things that are unmeasured by us but observable to ` 
recruiters (i.e., omitted factors), as well as factors that are unobservable . 
to recruiters. While the question of whether the pool is richer in observ- 
ables or unobservables might be of theoretical interest, it is important to 


2 Recall that PCHR often conducts short interviews before deciding whether to pass 
on candidates to the hiring manager. 
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TABLE 10 


KAPLAN-MEIER SURVIVAL ESTIMATES AT THE MIDWESTERN SITE FOR REFERRERS’ 
STATUS 


Nonreferrals All Referrals Referrer Stays Referrer Leaves 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 





1 month 98.06 97.06 96.79 100.00 
3 months .. on 90.97 93.53 93.50 90.00 
6 months ae 81.94 86.47 86.55 80.53 
9 months .. Lë 74.19 74.71 77.14 52.56 
1 year Di 66.39 70.57 73.41 49.06 
18 months 55.87 66.09 69.26 43.74 
E 47.82 53.71 57.99 31.45 
N of terminations ............ 87 75 57 18 


NOTE.—Log-rank test col. 1 vs. 2: x? = 2.30; df = 1; P < .1292. Log-rank test col. 1 vs. 3 vs. 4: %? = 
7.96; df = 2; P < .0187. Log-rank test col. 3 vs. 4: x? = 7.37; df = 1; P < .0066. Log-rank test col. 1 vs. 
3: %? = 4.37; df = 1; P < .0422. Log-rank test col. 1 vs. 4: %? = 1.61; df = 1; P < .2045. 


realize that the mechanism that generates social capital returns to the firm 
are identical in either case. Whether referrals’ advantages are manifest to 
recruiters (on observables) or operate behind their back (via unobserv- 
ables), both imply that fewer screens are required to hire referral than 
nonreferral applicants. Both of these processes will yield the firm returns 
in the form of savings on recruiting costs. Consequently, we will suppress 
the distinction between the “mechanism 1 + mechanism 2” prehire better 
match account and the richer pool model when we discuss the company’s 
return on social capital via savings in screening costs. 


Mechanism 5: Posthire Social Processes 


The social enrichment account of referral hiring argues that referral ties 
are a means by which referring employees seek to improve their social 
environment on the job. In this model, the connection between the new 
hire and the job is enriched by the existence of a prior friend or acquain- 
tance that might ease the transition to a new job setting. We argued that 
` to the extent that referring relationships have a social component, we 
should find interdependence between referrers’ and referrals’ chances of 
turning over (hypothesis 9). 

We tested hypothesis 9 by examining whether the chances of referrals 
leaving increase when their referrer terminates employment at the com- 
pany. We first used descriptive methods (examining Kaplan-Meier sur- 
vival functions) to test whether the survival function for referrals whose 
‘referrer leaves is the same as that for referrals whose referrer has stayed 
with the company (table 10). We then introduced a number of controls 
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and estimated Cox models predicting the rate of termination (table 11).” 
For all these analyses, we coded the “referrer termed” as a time varying 
variable so that referrals whose referrers have not yet left are coded as 0 
until after the referrer leaves (coded as 1). Therefore, the forth column of 
table 10 reports the Kaplan-Meier estimates of the referrals’ survival 
chances at one month, three months, six months, nine months, and so on 
after the referrer leaves the firm. 

Overall, referrals and nonreferrals do not differ significantly in their 
propensity to terminate (see the first and second columns of table 10; 
P < .1292; y? = 2.30; df = 1). Comparing columns 1 and 3 shows that 
referrals whose referrers stay are likely to survive longer than nonreferrals 
(P < .0422; x? = 4.37; df = 1), although the survival functions of nonrefer- 
rals and referrals whose referrer leaves (cols. 1 and 4) are not statistically 
different from one another (P < .2045; %? = 1.61; df = 1). However, distin- 
guishing between the third and fourth columns shows statistically reliable 
evidence of interdependence between referrals’ and referrers’ turnover. 
Consistent with hypothesis 9, referrals whose referrer has left show a 
lower survival rate than referrals whose referrer has stayed (P < .0066; 
X? = 7.37; df = 1). 

Table 11 presents several Cox models. The first column shows that re- 
ferrals are not significantly different from nonreferrals in their propensity 
to turn over. The model in the second column adds a number of individual 
controls to show that the lack of a referral effect is not due to suppressors. 
Consistent with hypothesis 9, model 3 shows that referrals whose referrer 
has termed are more likely to terminate than nonreferrals (the reference 
category), and that referrals whose referrer has stayed are less likely to 
leave the company than nonreferrals (P < .05). Model 4 tests whether 
these effects are consistent after introducing several control variables. 
Supporting hypothesis 9, referrals whose referrer has terminated are sig- 
nificantly more likely to leave the firm than nonreferrals. However, after 
adding controls, the tendency for referrals whose referrers have stayed 
with the company to stay longer than nonreferrals is no longer statistically 
reliable. We reran model 5 with “referral whose referrer stays” as the omit- 
ted category in order to test whether referrals whose referrer has left show 
a lower survival rate than referrals whose referrer has stayed. Similar to 
the results in table 10, we found that the actions of the referrer signifi- 
cantly distinguish among referrals: referrals whose referrer has left show 


1 In preliminary analyses, we estimated other survival-time specifications (e.g., expo- 
nential survival time, Weibull, and piecewise-exponential models). The results re- 
ported here are consistent across these various specifications. 
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a significantly higher propensity to turn over than referrals whose referrer 
has stayed with the firm during our study; hypothesis 9 is supported. 

It is clear that referral ties continue beyond the hiring process and have 
effects later on attachment to the firm. While we have found evidence of 
social enrichment, any or all of three social mechanisms could operate. (1) 
Referrers who leave may convey information about external job opportu- 
nities back to referrals. (2) The leaving of the referral in itself may be a 
piece of information prompting the referral to re-evaluate her own satis- 
faction with the current job. (3) The referrer’s exit may reduce the quality 
of the work environment to an unsatisfactory level. In light of the evidence 
that a referrer’s staying does not reduce turnover relative to nonreferrals 
(table 11, col. 4), the latter explanation of altering the work environment 
seems to be a weak candidate. Distinguishing between the first two expla- 
nations remains a task for future research. 

We looked at the reciprocal effect that referrals had upstream on their 
referrers’ turnover. If the social environment is enriched for referrals, it 
stands to reason that the referrers might also derive a benefit and that 
the loss of this benefit might prompt turnover. We explored the data for 
evidence of an upstream effect—referral turnover increasing the chances 
of referrer turnover (see table 11, cols. 5 and 6). Unfortunately, the study 
design hampers our ability to mount a robust test of this effect. In order 
to avoid problems of left censoring, we only looked at referrers who were 
themselves hired in our two-year hiring window (N = 82). Of the 119 
referrals these people made, only 18 were hired, and of these, only 7 termi- 
nated. Models 5 and 6 add time-varying covariates—one for whether the 
referred person was hired and one for whether the referral terminated. 
Although these results are not statistically reliable, the results of these 
models are suggestive. Despite the lack of statistical power, the effect of 
the referral terminating in both models is in the predicted direction and 
approaches acceptable levels of statistical significance (P < .08, one-tailed 
test). 

As a final bit of evidence regarding the social enrichment process in 
this setting, we interviewed PCHR personnel about what they thought 
were important posthire determinants of retention. PCHR staff are aware 
of the potential benefits of social enrichment processes. Prior to our study, 
they had been considering introducing a formal “buddy” system, where 
long-time employees are paired with new hires as a means of reducing 
turnover. The underlying theory is identical to that of the social enrich- 
ment process. As one trainer put it, “In our culture, it really matters that 
you have a friend on the job. It really helps in making the job more com- 
fortable.” This trainer did not specifically say that she thought the referrer 
might play an important role in this process. But when we probed about 
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the possibility that the referrer might be acting as an informal “buddy,” 
she said that this was “probably right.” 


THE RETURNS TO SOCIAL CAPITAL 


Our analyses to this point have identified the paths through which the 
firm’s investment in the social contacts of its employees operates in the 
hiring of new employees. We have found evidence of both the richer pool 
and social enrichment processes, but very little evidence of the posthire 
better match explanation of referral hiring at work in this firm. We now 
turn to the question of the dollar returns associated with these processes.“ 

We obtained cost estimates of various recruiting and training activities 
from PCHR personnel. PCHR social capital investment is $10 for each 
referral who is interviewed and $250 for each referral who is hired and 
remains with the firm 30 days. This is a net investment, since PCHR does 
not reduce any of their other recruiting activities due to the fact that the 
referral program is in place.“ Although the number of PCSR job openings 
may vary over time, PCHR is constantly advertising for and screening 
PCSR candidates. 

PCHR accounts for their screening expenses as follows. Each applicant 
screen (paper screening plus short telephone interview) costs $7.00. Each 
interview (conducted by one person from PCHR plus two line managers) 
costs $110. For a referral, the interview cost is $120, reflecting an addi- 
tional $10 paid as a bonus to the referrer. Offering a job, including admin- 
istrative cost, background check, and drug check, costs $200. PCHR ac- 
counts for advertising costs at the hire stage. Ads cost $800 per hire, and 
administrative costs add an additional $400 per hire. All new hires are 
required to go through seven weeks of classroom training and two weeks 
of on-the-job training. The wages and benefits paid to each new hire dur- 
ing training, $3,930, plus the cost of training—materials and trainers’ 
time—$1,012, for a total of $4,942. 

The richer pool arguments predict that employers will save on screening 
costs due to the fact that referrals are more appropriate candidates at 
application. This implies that fewer screens will be required to produce 


“ As an anonymous reviewer pointed out, a full analysis of social capital returns would 
require us to compare the returns generated under the current program with a hypo- 
thetical null program that paid zero, something we cannot do here. Our goal in this 
exercise is more limited. The cost accounting numbers we report below traces the 
expenses that PCHR experiences under its current practices. While we cannot com- 
pare these expenses to other hypothetical systems, we can compare the costs and bene- 
fits associated with hiring referrals and nonreferrals under their current arrangement 
and cost-allocation scheme. For what it is worth, this is the standard that PCHR 
managers use in judging whether their money was well spent. 


* This is important for establishing the baseline cost figures. 
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TABLE 12 


DOLLAR SAVINGS IN SCREENING COSTS ASSOCIATED WITH HIRING VIA THE “RICHER 
PooL” MECHANISM FOR EACH STAGE OF THE HIRING PROCESS 


Referrals Nonreferrals Savings 


Application screening: 








Cost POY SCKEEN E 7.00 7.00 

Screens per candidate interview . D 1.547 1.744 

Cost per candidate Interieur 10.83 12.21 1.38 
Interview: 

Cost per interview 0... ceccsseecsessceseseesseecsssseaeseeneeeee 120.00 110.00 

Interviews per candidate offer G 5.494 8.645 

Cost per candidate offer oo... cesesscssseseceeeseenseenees 659.34 950.99 291.65 
Offer: 

Cost per offer SEENEN i 200.00 

Offers per candidate hire . og 1.110 

Cost per candidate hire EE j 221.94 9.07 





NOTE.—A]] costs are given in dollar amounts. 


one hire among referrals than nonreferrals. In calculating the firms’ return 
on investment, we first decompose the savings into the screening, inter- 
view, and offer stages (table 12). Beginning with the screening stage, 
64.8% of referrals are granted interviews, compared with 57.5% of nonre- 
ferrals, a difference that is statistically significant (see discussion of hy- 
pothesis 7 above). This implies that 1.547 (1/.648) screens are required to 
produce one interview for referrals, compared with 1.744 (1/.575) screens 
for nonreferrals. At an average cost of $7.00, referrals cost $1.38 less than 
nonreferrals to produce one interview. This suggests that PCHR is losing 
money at the application screening stage: the $1.38 savings due to referrals 
being from a richer pool of applicants does not outweigh the additional 
outlay of $10 to the referrer. In contrast, referrals show a considerable 
advantage at the interview stage. Among interviewees, referrals are of- 
fered jobs at a significantly higher rate than nonreferrals: 18.2% versus 
11.6%. In terms of interviews required to produce one offer, among refer- 
rals, 5.494 interviews are required versus 8.645 interviews for nonrefer- 
rals. It costs $291.65 less to find a hireable person among referral than 
nonreferral interviewees. Virtually all offers are accepted, but the statisti- 
cally insignificant difference between referrals’ and nonreferrals’ accep- 
tance rate (94.0% vs. 90.1%) leads to referrals being $9.07 less expensive 
per hire. 

While it is instructive to see the cost savings by stage, these numbers 
cannot simply be added to yield overall cost savings in hiring because 
they are not expressed in the same units. In table 13, we recalculated the 
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-TABLE 13 


PER HIRE DOLLAR SAVINGS ASSOCIATED WITH HIRING REFERRALS VIA THE “RICHER 
PooL” MECHANISM FOR EACH STAGE OF THE HIRING PROCESS 








Referrals Nonreferrals Savings 





Application screening: 
Cost Per screen .......cssssscssssssecscsscsessessesssesssasssssereneee 7.00 7.00 









Total screens per hire ......... dy 9.043 16.735 tee 

Total screening cost per hire .......cccscssccssesssssseeeees 63.33 117.15 53.82 
Interview: 

Cost per interview ......c.ssecsscsssssecsessssssssscsessnceasenveese 120.00 110.00 

Total interviews per hire ee 5.846 9.596 one 

Total interview cost per hire ..........cccscsssssseccessesvees 701.75 1,055.29 355.54 
Offer: 

Cost PEP Offer 5 i ciscscivccscasessuassescaslsssisavecsctansscavecovoies 200.00 200.00 

Total offers per hire ENEE 1.064 1.110 Nä 

Total offer cost per hire . 212.87 221.94 9.07 








Total costs per hire .......... 
Referral bonus (investment) 
Total costs 


977.95 1,394.37 416.43 


1,394.37 166.43* 





NOTE.—AI costs are given in dollar amounts. 
* Net benefit = 66% return on investment. 


screening, interview, and offer costs on a per-hire basis. For referrals, the 
screening costs per hire are $63.33, interview costs are $701.75, and offer 
costs are $212.87, for a total of $977.95 per hire. The corresponding figures 
for nonreferrals are $117.15, $1,055.29, and $221.94, for a total cost per 
hire of $1,394.37. The total difference between referrals and nonreferrals 
is $416.43 per hire; 85% of the savings are associated with the interview 
stage. The $416.43 difference yields a 66.6% return on the firm’s $250 
incremental outlay in the form of the referral bonus. Thus, the firm’s social 
capital investment is justified based on the prehire richer pool process. 
We next consider the posthire better match process. As we argued 
above, to the extent that there are returns associated with better posthire 
matches, they should manifest themselves in referrals showing lower turn- 
over rates in this setting. Although posthire turnover outcomes show no 
significant differences between referrals and nonreferrals, we examined 
the cost implications of the statistically insignificant difference of 4.2%." 


17 While we have not examined performance outcomes, PCHR personnel are con- 
vinced that turnover costs would dominate any performance differences by recruit- 
ment source. 

” In all these calculations, we are using the one-year Kaplan-Meier point estimates 
from table 10. ; 
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PCHR calculates its posthire costs (consisting of advertising, administra- 
tive, and training costs) to be $6,142. For every 100 people hired in each 
category, 29.4 referrals and 33.6 nonreferrals will not survive to one year. 
Thus, the annual per person costs of replacing these losses is $1,808 for 
referrals (.294 X $6,142) and $2,064 (.336 X $6,142). This yields cost sav- 
ings of $257 in favor of referrals. So, our best estimate of turnover differ- 
ences associated with recruitment source shows no practical or statistically 
reliable return on the $250 investment vis-a-vis the better match mecha- 
nism. In fact, the data for the other phone centers (table 9) show that the 
return via this process could easily be negative: two of the other phone 
centers show lower turnover rates for nonreferrals at one year. 

In contrast, there are much larger financial differences associated with 
the social enrichment process. Referrals do not differ from nonreferrals in 
turnover, but there is significant heterogeneity among referrals in turnover 
depending on the behavior of their referrer. Our estimate of the difference 
in turnover probability between referrals whose referrer stays versus goes 
is 24.3% (73.4 vs. 49.1; table 10). This implies that referrals whose referrer 
leaves have an annual replacement cost of $3,129, not including the cost 
of replacing the referrer. Referrals whose referrer stays have an annual 
replacement cost of $1,633. For every new hire that can be converted from 
the “referrer leaves” to the “referrer stays” column of table 10, PCHR can 
save $1,496 in replacement costs. However, it is important to note that 
these are potential savings: the bank does not currently realize them. The 
$1,496 figure, however, does show that the bank has a large incentive to 
try to change the behavior of referrers because of the downstream social 
effects on referrals’ turnover propensity. Moreover, this is probably a con- 
servative estimate since downstream effects may extend beyond referral 
chains of length one. Indeed, we found that 43 referral hires became refer- 
rers themselves, successfully producing 5 referral hires in our two-year 
hiring window. 

We conclude this discussion of the returns to social capital by consider- 
ing the practical implications of our findings. Much as basic knowledge of 
capital markets allows one to design investment instruments that produce 
financial returns, we should be able to craft investment strategies for those 
seeking to trade in social capital. Indeed, the extent of our understanding 
of these processes is likely to be revealed in our ability to offer such con- 
crete policy recommendations. In light of the large unrealized returns we 
document above, we focus our suggestions on the social enrichment pro- 
cess. 

At the most general level, in attempting to use the social enrichment 
process for its own ends, PCHR should find ways to increase the referrer- 
referral relations that cut in its favor. First, the bank could bias their 
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hiring of referrals in favor of referrers who are likely to stay with the 
bank, for example, by giving special preference to referrals from long- 
time employees. This could have two effects, a direct effect of decreasing 
turnover propensity via the better match mechanism, and an indirect ef- 
fect of increasing the social support available to the referral. Of course, 
looking upstream at the characteristics of the referrers will increase the 
screening cost of hiring referrals. Whether the benefits from reduced turn- 
over via these processes would justify the added costs is an empirical ques- 
tion. 

Second, the line managers could be more responsive to the sentiments 
of referrers, people who are likely to improve the working environment 
of those they have referred. Our findings suggest that efforts at improving 
referrers’ attachment to the firm will likely pay dividends in the form 
of reduced downstream turnover. And, to the extent that referrers are 
originators of referral chains, their opinions are likely to have a dispropor- 
tionate effect on others. 

Third, management could change the timing and structure of the pay- 
out to the referrer. One crude change would be lengthening the period 
the referral must stay before the referrer receives the payout from the 
current one month. Whether changes along this margin will significantly 
affect referrers’ behavior is an empirical question. Alternatively, the firm’s 
management might seek to fine-tune the payout. Referrers could receive 
a bonus for every month that the referred person stays with the company. 
This would have the effect of rewarding those social enrichment actions 
(e.g., “buddying”) that result in higher retention. Another option would 
exploit the fact that referrals tend to refer others. Modeling the sales prac- 
tices of some direct sales organizations (see Biggart 1990), PCHR might 
pay referrers an additional small bonus based on the retention of referrals 
made by the people they refer. Of course, administering such a system 
would no doubt add to the cost of hiring from the referral pool and, there- 
fore, will come at the expense of the savings due to the richer pool mecha- 
nism. 

Finally, managers could try and stem the downstream effects of refer- 
rers who leave. Managers could identify and then target retention efforts 
at referrals that are at high risk of turnover because their referrers have 
left. In contrast to the strategies (discussed in this article) where the firm 
harnesses employees’ existing social connections for its own ends, this 
strategy amounts to investing in the selective breaking of social ties. 
While this is certainly a way of managing social capital for the firm’s 
benefit, it must be recognized that such attempts to reshape their employ- 
ees’ social networks run the risk of being perceived by organizational par- 
ticipants as having gone beyond the line of legitimate management activi- 
ties. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We argued that a common organizational practice—the hiring of new 
workers via employee referrals—provides key insights into the notion of 
social capital. Employers who use such hiring methods are quintessential 
“social capitalists,” viewing workers’ social connections as resources in 
which they can invest in order to gain economic returns in the form of 
better hiring outcomes. We identified three ways through which such re- 
turns might be realized: the richer pool, the better match, and the social 
enrichment mechanisms. We developed a set of falsifiable hypotheses that 
distinguish among these accounts. Using unique data on hiring from a 
bank’s credit card phone center, we found support for the richer pool 
process. However, we have found scant evidence for the posthire better 
match story, which explains referral hiring as due to improving the firm’s 
ability to pluck socially isolated individuals from the pool of applicants. 
We did, however, find evidence supporting the social enrichment process. 
Consistent with our prediction, we observed interdependence of turnover 
between referrers and referrals, a process that is not predicted by the so- 
cially atomistic better match theory. 

We asserted that if social capital is to be more than a metaphor, analysts 
must identify the investment costs, the rate of return, and the means by 
which returns are realized. Using unique company data on the dollar costs 
of screening, hiring, and training, we found that the firm’s investment in 
the social capital of its employees yields significant economic returns. 
These returns are realized by savings in screening costs due to referrals 
being more appropriate for the job at application Ge, the richer pool 
mechanism). The firm’s $250 investment (in the form of a referral bonus) 
yields a return of $416 in reduced recruiting costs, a rate of return of 67%. 
While there is clear evidence of a net benefit to the firm in recruiting 
referrals via the richer pool process, we found very little evidence consis- 
tent with the better match account. Referrals have no better information 
about the job than do nonreferrals, and recruiters have no better informa- 
tion about referral than nonreferral applicants. Also, contrary to the pre- 
dictions of the better match theory, nonreferrals are no more likely to 
turn over than referrals. Consequently, the better match process does not 
produce significant returns to the firm’s social capital investment. 

Nor did we find returns associated with the social enrichment process. 
Although referrals and nonreferrals do not differ on average in their pro- 
pensity to turn over, referrals recruited by employees who stay with the 
firm are more likely to stay with the company than referrals whose referrer 
leaves the company. To the extent that the firm can manage this interde- 
pendence between referrers and referrals, we estimate that the potential 
returns to the firm are very large. However, in this case, the firm does not 
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realize these returns. While this firm has clearly missed an opportunity, 
we suggested ways in which the firm might better manage the interdepen- 
dence between referrers and their referrals in order to realize returns via 
the social enrichment process. 

This article has made a number of important contributions to the theo- 
retical bases of economic sociology. First, we see this work as an important 
contribution to the literature on the socially embedded nature of economic 
processes (Granovetter 1985). We have sought to clarify the various com- 
peting explanations of the referral-hiring phenomenon in a fair, dispas- 
sionate, and interdisciplinary manner. We suggest that such comparisons 
are required if we are to make progress clearing away the theoretical am- 
biguities in discussions of the socially embedded nature of economic life. 
Much has been written regarding the relationship between the disciplines 
of sociology and economics (see Baron and Hannan 1994; Hirsch, Mi- 
chaels, and Friedman 1987). Economists have tended to adopt a “clean 
model” approach focusing on the logical implications of theory, while soci- 
ologists have been guided by a “dirty hands,” more empirically grounded 
approach to theory. As we see it, both approaches have serious limitations 
unless there is genuine engagement across the disciplinary divide. Espe- 
cially in the context of a burgeoning field of economic sociology, empirical 
research without reference to economists’ explanations runs a serious risk 
of preaching only to the choir of the sociological faithful and forgoes the 
potentially valid insights of the disfavored outgroup. Sociologists can do 
better when considering economists’ theories of labor market processes 
(see Baron and Hannan 1994). In this article, we have given serious con- 
sideration to economists’ favored explanation—the better match ac- 
count—of the referral hiring phenomenon. We offer this article as a “high 
road” attempt at interdisciplinary engagement with labor economics. 

For our economist colleagues, we would like to argue for the benefits 
of an empirically grounded, case-study approach for shedding light on 
concrete organizational processes. While the pure theory approach may 
have the advantage of simplifying phenomena in order to render them 
more easily understandable, ungrounded theories can blind one to empiri- 
cally important competing processes. One of the earliest proponents of the 
better match theory missed clear traces of the social enrichment process 
in his own data. Ullman (1966) noted that some employers avoid hiring 
via referrals because of “problems with cliques.” The possibility that 
“problems with cliques” might indicate that posthire social processes be- 
tween referrers and referrals are not guaranteed to work in the employers’ 
favor did not occur to Ullman. Ullman chose to focus on the turnover 
implications of referral hiring, “black-boxing” the information transfer 
process at the heart of the better match process, and to ignore “problems 
with cliques.” The fact is that the discipline of economics has been blind 
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to the implications of “problems with cliques” for referral hiring. And in 
the 30 years of research after Ullman published his paper, our research 
is the first to open up the information transfer processes that have been 
black boxed by their better match theory and to empirically address com- 
peting models of the referral hiring phenomenon. We suggest that it is 
only by close study of a particular case that we have been able to sharpen 
the theoretical implications of the various theories to the point that they 
can be distinguished analytically. 

The second major theoretical contribution we offer is with respect to 
the literature on social capital. In this article, we have sought to take the 
concept of social capital out of the metaphorical realm. We accomplished 
this goal by tracing the levels of both investment and returns in real dollar 
terms and by associating these with concrete social processes occurring 
during hiring and employment. Further, we drew out the implications for 
practice by examining a number of ways in which the firm might garner 
returns via the social enrichment process. As such, this article moves the 
concept of social capital to an unprecedented level of theoretical clarity 
and empirical specificity, thus raising the bar for future work employing 
the idea of social capital. 

Finally, this work also has important methodological implications for 
future research. We have significantly advanced understanding of the im- 
portant phenomenon of referral hiring by surfacing the role of hitherto 
neglected features. While we cannot address the generalizability of these 
findings with our approach, it is important to realize that for many of 
the hypotheses we test here, no empirical evidence has ever been offered. 
Especially in a crowded field like economic sociology where the competing 
theories often yield similar predictions, it is only by close study of particu- 
lar cases that we will be able to sharpen the theoretical implications of the 
various theories to the point that they can be distinguished analytically. 
Therefore, we argue that for this area the most productive research strat- 
egy is one that has as its goal depth of knowledge of particular cases, 
before pursuing questions of the breadth of knowledge, that is, the general- 
izability of these processes across settings. While we would expect that 
there will be some contingency in the ways the referral hiring process 
works in different settings, findings from this research will be very useful 
in focusing the kinds of information we should pursue in broad-gauge 
research designed to represent populations of organizations. For example, 
when studying hiring using organizational surveys, our research suggests 
that asking recruiters whether they contact referrers would shed light on 
the better match process. Likewise, for labor market-side surveys, it 
would be theoretically beneficial to ask referrals whether referrers ex- 
plained the job to them. For surveys of hired workers, asking referrals 
what they expect from referrers, and whether anyone (including referrers) 
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may have helped them in a new job, would be helpful for measuring post- 
hire social enrichment. Thus, our empirically grounded, case-study ap- 
proach has also served to illuminate directions for future research. By 
shedding light on the concrete organizational processes by which firms 
may harness their employees’ social networks, we suggest that this article 
should stand as a model for the further theoretical development in the 
field of economic sociology. 
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This article addresses whether and how organizational processes 
and the exercise of discretion affect the relationship between sen- 
tencing reforms and sentencing outcomes. Organizational perspec- 
tives are drawn upon to develop competing hypotheses regarding 
courts’ adaptations to and implementation of reforms under sen- 
tencing guidelines. To test these hypotheses, changes in the charging 
and sentencing of drug offenders in Washington State from 1986 
to 1995 are examined following a series of sentencing reforms. The 
findings suggest that changes to the sentencing laws have resulted 
in adaptations by courtroom workgroups that are consistent with 
an organizational efficiency model of criminal justice. 


INTRODUCTION 


Criminal sentencing in the United States has undergone profound changes 
over the last 20 years, culminating in the enactment of determinate and 
presumptive sentencing guidelines in many states and at the federal level 
(Tonry 1996). By restricting judicial discretion and requiring that sen- 
tences be based primarily on characteristics of the offense and the offend- 
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er’s prior record, guidelines seek to increase uniformity in sentencing, 
eliminate unwarranted disparities, and, to a large degree, institutionalize 
principles of just deserts and deterrence as the appropriate basis for crimi- 
nal sentencing (Savelsberg 1992). 

Critics, however, have expressed doubts that sentencing guidelines 
would achieve these goals (Walker 1993). Miethe (1987), for instance, 
states that “the national movement toward determinate sentencing is con- 
sidered the primary example of a reform effort that will have its intended 
goals circumvented by the hydraulic displacement of discretion” (p. 156; 
emphasis added). Because charging decisions determine sentencing op- 
tions, discretion and control over sentencing outcomes simply shift from 
the sentencing stage to the charging stage, which remains formally unreg- 
ulated (Alschuler 1978; Nagel and Schulhofer 1992; Boerner 1995; Tonry 
1996). Furthermore, laws are implemented by communities of actors and 
in specific organizational contexts (Miethe 1987; Savelsberg 1992; Dixon 
1995; Ulmer 1997). If courtroom workgroups (in particular, prosecutors) 
use those guidelines in the service of their own personal, cultural, political, 
or organizational goals, the formal goals of sentencing guidelines may be 
compromised or even contradicted. 

While the notion of hydraulic displacement continues to influence con- 
temporary research (e.g., Albonetti 1997; Ulmer 1997), little research has 
even attempted to test its central hypothesis, much less to examine its 
effects on uniformity in sentencing outcomes or the organizational forces 
that may drive it (Miethe 1987; Savelsberg 1992). Research addressing 
these issues would have obvious implications for policy that attempts to 
regulate the process of punishment. Perhaps more importantly, however, 
such research has the potential to provide critical insights into the roles 
of organizational processes and social inequality in formal social con- 
trol. 

With these broad issues in mind, this study addresses the questions of 
whether and how the exercise of discretion by courtroom workgroups af- 
fects the relationship between sentencing reforms and sentencing out- 
comes. Specifically, does the displacement of discretion under sentencing 
guidelines undermine the goals of sentencing reforms, as critics contend? 
If so, how, and toward what ends, do courtroom workgroups exercise their 
discretion? To examine these questions, we draw upon organizational per- 
spectives and research on courtroom workgroups, identify various goals 
that may shape the sentencing process, and develop competing hypotheses 
regarding courts’ likely adaptations to reforms under sentencing guide- 
lines. To test these hypotheses, we examine changes in the conviction and 
sentencing of drug offenders in Washington State, from 1986 to 1995, fol- 
lowing a series of changes to the state’s sentencing guidelines. 
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FINDINGS AND LIMITATIONS OF RESEARCH UNDER 
SENTENCING GUIDELINES 


Because one of the principal goals in the creation of sentencing guidelines 
was to increase uniformity in sentencing, most studies of the impact of 
sentencing guidelines have compared the effects of legally relevant factors 
and extralegal offender characteristics on sentencing outcomes. The bulk 
of this research suggests that guidelines have largely succeeded in achiev- 
ing judicial compliance, reducing sentencing disparities by sex or race, 
and increasing uniformity (Moore and Miethe 1986; Nagel and Schulhofer 
1992; Frase 1993; Kramer and Steffensmeier 1993; Tonry 1996). However, 
a number of studies in states with guidelines find that, while legally rele- 
vant factors are the major determinants of sentencing outcomes, extrale- 
gal factors including race, gender, and mode of disposition (guilty plea 
versus trial) continue to affect the severity of sanctions (Miethe and Moore 
1985; Moore and Miethe 1986; Albonetti 1992, 1997; Kramer and Steffens- 
meier 1993; Steffensmeier, Kramer, and Streifel 1993; Dixon 1995; Kramer 
and Ulmer 1996; Ulmer 1997). Similarly, some studies find that social and 
organizational context (including factors such as bureaucratization, court 
size, local resources, and political discourse) can impact the use of sentenc- 
ing guidelines and may condition the effects of other extralegal character- 
istics (Dixon 1995; Ulmer and Kramer 1996; Albonetti 1997; Ulmer 1997). 
Importantly, Ulmer (1997) concludes that “the nature and character of 
justice and formal social control . . . depend as much or more on the 
processual orders of local courts as they do on the policies and laws of 
larger-scale state actors” (Ulmer 1997, p. 189). 

Most sentencing studies, however, cannot answer the questions that are 
the focus of the present research: whether and how organizational pro- 
cesses affect the relationship between sentencing reforms and sentencing 
outcomes. First, studies that focus exclusively on sentencing outcomes do 
not address the fundamental criticism of sentencing guidelines, the dis- 
placement thesis, which is that discretion shifts to earlier decision-making | 
stages, principally charging and plea bargaining. Analyses that “control” 
for offense characteristics at the point of conviction necessarily mask that 
hydraulic effect. Second, because most studies are cross-sectional, they do 
not address the central prediction of the displacement thesis, which is that 
prosecutorial behavior will change in response to changes in sentencing 
laws (Miethe 1987). Thus, most studies overlook the most important ways 
in which organizations may adapt to and potentially undermine sentenc- 
ing reforms, which is by changing behavior at the prosecutorial stage. 

To our knowledge, only three scholarly studies, each of which analyzed 
sentencing in Minnesota, have attempted to do this. Using extensive data 
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on offenders sentenced before and after guidelines were established in 
Minnesota, Miethe and Moore (1985) and Miethe (1987) explicitly exam- 
ined presentencing decisions related to plea bargaining (charge and sen- 
tence reductions) and sentencing outcomes, controlling for legally pre- 
scribed characteristics (offense characteristics and prior offenses) and 
legally proscribed factors (social status characteristics and method of con- 
viction). Contrary to the displacement hypothesis, however, they found 
little evidence that changes in prosecutorial practices, postguidelines, un- 
dermined the intent of guidelines. Changes that did occur were, they con- 
clude, due mainly to changes in case attributes over time. Furthermore, 
the effects of offender characteristics, and their relationship to charging 
practices, remained relatively stable or decreased during the first two 
years under sentencing guidelines. Miethe (1987) concluded that the find- 
ings of those studies question the assumption that preguidelines sentenc- 
ing disparities will reappear as postguidelines charging disparities and 
suggests that social control mechanisms within courtroom workgroups 
may limit the exercise of prosecutors’ discretion and thereby maintain 
uniformity. E 

Contrary to that conclusion, however, Knapp (1987) provides evidence 
that courtroom workgroups did in fact circumvent specific provisions of 
the Minnesota sentencing guidelines (see also Savelsberg 1992; Frase 
1993). That study found that prosecutors in Minnesota manipulated 
charges in ways that mitigated the impact of sentencing guidelines de- 
signed to decrease the use of prison sentences for property offenders. Spe- 
cifically, they required offenders to plead guilty to multiple counts, thus 
increasing criminal history scores and increasing the presumptive sen- 
tence. Similarly, judges there succeeded in using dispositional departures 
to avoid sharply increased sentences for many sex offenders, for whom 
judges generally advocated rehabilitative dispositions. Importantly, as 
Savelsberg observes, in each example criminal justice actors’ substantive 
concerns regarding appropriate punishment were manifested in organiza- 
tional adaptations that largely muted the effects of sentencing guidelines. 

In sum, extant research offers evidence of the importance of organiza- 
tional and other extralegal factors in the sentencing process in the context 
of sentencing guidelines, but little research addresses the hydraulic dis- 
placement thesis. Research examining the impact of the movement from 
indeterminate sentencing to determinate sentencing guidelines on case 
processing (including stages other than sentencing) is limited to three stud- 
jes in one state, and to a relatively short period of time after guidelines 
were introduced. Furthermore, virtually no research has examined the 
impact of subsequent reforms in states that have adopted sentencing 
guidelines. This study extends the literature on sentencing guidelines and 
reform and overcomes these limitations by examining both charging (i.e., 
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conviction) and sentencing outcomes and by examining adaptations to a 
series of sentencing reforms over a 10-year period in Washington State. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVES ON CRIMINAL SENTENCING 


Despite the theoretical and practical importance of the hydraulic displace- 
ment thesis, relatively little theory has been advanced that can provide 
specific hypotheses about the likely impact of changes to sentencing laws. 
Toward that end, in this section we examine organizational perspectives 
on the sentencing process. We use these perspectives to identify different 
operational goals that may shape that process within court communities 
and that suggest different responses by court communities to the imposi- 
tion of external rules such as sentencing guidelines. From these perspec- 
tives, we then develop additional hypotheses about how courts are likely 
to respond to changes in sentencing guidelines. 

Savelsberg’s (1992) analysis of sentencing guidelines provides a useful 
starting point and conceptual framework. Applying Weber’s (1968) dis- 
tinction between formal and substantive rationality of law, Savelsberg 
argues that sentencing guidelines attempt to reverse the substantive ratio- 
nalization of criminal law and to return to law based on a neoclassical 
formal rationality.? In his classification of legal systems, Weber (1968) de- 
scribes formally rational law as law guided by norms intrinsic to the legal 
system, bound by objectively verifiable and legally relevant facts, and 
comprising a “gapless” set of rules from which decisions in concrete cases 
can be deduced. Substantively rational law, in contrast, takes into account 
“economic, sociological, and ethical criteria” and represents “a desire for 
‘substantive expedience,’ a concern with impact, effect, and ends served 
by legal action, and adaptation ‘to the concrete case’” (Weber [1968] 
quoted in Savelsberg [1992, pp. 1346—48]). Sentencing guidelines represent 
formally rational law to the extent that they require decisions to be based 
exclusively on legally relevant facts, and without regard to substantive 
concerns about the offender, the perceived causes of criminality, or the 
anticipated consequences of punishment for the individual offender. 

Savelsberg (1992) predicts that the formal rationality implicit in sen- 
tencing guidelines will fail within the current legal context. While his ar- 
gument is multifaceted, two central themes are directly relevant to the 


1 More precisely, Savelsberg (1992) argues that sentencing guidelines attempt to 
achieve sociologically formal rationality of justice, based on neoclassical principles of 
deterrence and just deserts, through the mechanism of logically formal rationality 
of law. Savelsberg here adopts Ewing’s (1987) distinction between logically formal 
rationality of legal thought and sociologically formal rationality of justice in Weber’s 
sociology of law. 
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present study. First, he argues that the limited discretion that judges retain 
under guidelines, combined with the substantial control over sentences 
that can be exercised through charging decisions (the hydraulic displace- 
ment thesis), provide mechanisms through which formal rationality can 
be subverted. Second, he argues that criminal justice in the United States 
is firmly entrenched in substantive concerns. Guidelines “have to be imple- 
mented through networks of decision makers in complex administrative 
environments and by actors with internalized substantive rationales” (p. 
1361; emphasis added). In arriving at appropriate dispositions, criminal 
justice organizations and the actors within those organizations will resist 
restraints on their autonomy and will continue to take into account con- 
cerns related to social inequality, social justice, perceived causes of crimi- 
nal behavior, and the anticipated consequences of sentencing (Savelsberg 
1992, pp. 1352—53).° Thus, charging and sentencing decisions will remain 
substantively rational under guidelines. 

Examples of theoretical and empirical work emphasizing courts’ sub- 
stantive rationality are common in the literature on race and gender dis- 
parities in punishment (e.g., Peterson and Hagan 1984; Daly 1987, 1994; 
Bridges and Crutchfield 1988; Albonetti 1991; Dixon 1995; Steffensmeier, 
Ulmer, and Kramer 1998). While that research identifies a wide range of 
concerns as driving disparities in sentencing, the arguments are consistent 
with the notion that criminal justice organizations are oriented toward 
achieving particular substantive outcomes (e.g., protecting the public or 
controlling “problem” populations). Substantive rationality is also promi- 
nent in the literature on courtroom workgroups and local legal culture, a 
central feature of which is the establishment of going rates, informal 
norms that determine decisions in most cases (Sudnow 1965; Rosett and 
Cressey 1976; Eisenstein and Jacob 1977; Nardulli, Flemming, and 
Eisenstein 1985). More recently, Ulmer (1997) extends that research tradi- 
tion to the context of sentencing guidelines, arguing that “court communi- 
ties are thus policy arenas . . . where two sets of sentencing standards 
meet—the formally rational ones articulated by guidelines (such as offense 
severity, prior criminal record) versus the substantive, extra-legal criteria 
deemed relevant by local court actors and local legal cultures” (p. 4). 

In contrast to this emphasis on substantive rationality, some researchers 
argue that the sentencing process is heavily influenced by courts’ need 
for organizational efficiency and that those demands may supersede both 
formal and substantively rational goals (Packer 1968; Balbus 1973; Hagan 


3 An anonymous reviewer noted that implementers’ opposition to sentencing guide- 
lines may take one of two forms: (a) resistance to the restraint on their autonomy that 
logically formal rationality entails; and (b) a commitment to substantively rational 
concerns that are at odds with the sociological rationality of guidelines. 
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1989; Dixon 1995). Dixon (1995) traces this perspective on sentencing to 
“Michels’ law”: “According to Michels (1915), the imperatives of organiza- 
tional maintenance deflect the system from the pursuit of formal rational 
goals and result in the development of operating goals by organizational 
elites” (p. 1162). Extending this principle to criminal justice organizations, 
Dixon argues, produces a sentencing theory that “defines efficient case 
disposition as the operational goal that maintains a stable and orderly 
sentencing system” (p. 1162). The goal of criminal justice processing, ac- 
cording to this perspective, is to induce guilty pleas as an organizationally 
efficient means to an end. Thus offenders who plead guilty are rewarded 
with less severe sentences than they could otherwise have received. 

To summarize, we identify three alternative perspectives, or models, of 
the sentencing process that assume different operational goals of court- 
room communities and that suggest different ways in which sentencing 
reforms may affect sentencing and case processing. First, the formal legal 
model assumes the operational goal of formally rational criminal justice, 
which is simply to impose sentences that are commensurate with the of- 
fenses committed and in accordance with sentencing laws. Second, the 
substantive rationality model assumes organizational commitments to es- 
tablished norms, internalized rationales about appropriate sentences and 
sentencing criteria, and an operational goal of producing sentences consis- 
tent with those substantive concerns. Third, the organizational efficiency 
model assumes the imperative of disposing of cases efficiently and the 
operational goal of inducing large numbers of offenders to plead guilty. 

While probably no theorist would advance any one of these models to 
the exclusion of the others, it is useful for analytic purposes to treat them 
as distinct, ideal types, and to explore the implications of each for organi- 
zational adaptations to changes in sentencing laws.* The critical distinc- 
tion between the substantive rationality and organizational efficiency 
models is that the former is oriented toward the ends of the process (sen- 
tences), while the latter is oriented toward the means by which those ends 
are achieved. Both contradict a formal legal rationality, which is oriented 
toward the law. As such, these models imply different responses to sen- 
tencing reforms. By developing those implications, and examining courts’ 
responses to changes in the law, we hope to shed light on the question 
of whether criminal justice is organized primarily toward achieving and 
maintaining formally rational justice, substantively rational outcomes, or 
efficient case processing. 


* It is important to note that these different goals are not necessarily incompatible in 
practice, and in certain instances they may be complimentary. For example, substan- 
tively rational going rates and formally rational sentencing guidelines can both facili- 
tate case processing by simplifying decision making (Eisenstein et al. 1988; Ulmer 
1997). 
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SENTENCING REFORM IN WASHINGTON STATE 


In 1984, Washington State implemented its Sentencing Reform Act (SRA), 
which established specific rules for the sentencing of persons convicted 
of felony crimes in Washington State. The SRA provides a determinate 
sentencing model, with relatively narrow presumptive ranges determined 
by the seriousness level (1-15) of the offender’s most serious current of- 
fense and the offender score (0-9+), which represents the offender’s prior 
felony convictions and other concurrent charges. Alternatives to sentences 
within the presumptive range are limited as specified in the SRA.’ 

Since implementing the SRA, Washington State has amended the sen- 
tencing options and the applicable terms of incarceration substantially for 
offenders convicted of delivering heroin or cocaine.® The first amendment 
to the SRA that we examine, effective in fiscal year 1988, eliminated the 
First-Time Offender Waiver (FTOW) for offenders convicted of delivery 
of heroin or cocaine. With the FTOW, offenders who were first-time, non- 
violent felons had been eligible for a reduced sentence of up to 90 days 
confinement, plus two years of community supervision, with additional 
sentence conditions optional. The principal effect of eliminating the 
FTOW was that, without resorting to an exceptional sentence, every con- 
victed dealer would receive a prison sentence within the standard range 
(12-14 months for a first offender).’ 

A second set of reforms, effective in fiscal year 1990, substantially in- 
creased the presumptive sentencing ranges for these offenders by: increas- 
ing the seriousness level of delivery of heroin or cocaine from level 6 to 
level 8, changing the formula for scoring prior or concurrent drug deliver- 
ies in the offender score, increasing the mandatory “deadly weapon en- 
hancement” from 18 to 24 months, and introducing a mandatory 24-month 
sentence enhancement for offenders convicted of narcotics delivery within 
a “protected zone.” The resulting increases in presumptive sentences are 


$ “Presumptive” sentencing guidelines, like those in Washington State, require that 
judges sentence within the specified (i.e., presumptive) range unless specific conditions 
are met. Sentencing is “determinate” in that judges order a precise term of confinement 
(in months), from within the presumptive or “standard” range. 

é The offense that is the focus of these sentencing reforms, and of our analysis, is 
“manufacture, deliver or possess with intent to deliver a schedule I or schedule II 
narcotic,” specifically heroin or cocaine (RCW 69.50.01[a][l][i]). We will refer to this 
as simply “delivery.” 

"The SRA allows judges to order an “exceptional” sentence, outside the standard 
range, under “substantial and compelling” circumstances, provided that they justify 
these exceptions in writing. 

£ “Protected zones” are schools, school buses, within 1,000 feet of a school ground or 
school bus route stop, public parks, public transit vehicles, and public transit stop 
shelters. 
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dramatic. Applying this to an individual case, an offender with no prior 
felony convictions who was convicted of one count of delivery of heroin 
or cocaine would see his sentence increase from a standard range of 12- 
14 months to a standard range of 21-27 months—essentially doubling the 
sentence length. As a result of the change in scoring rules, along with the 
increase in the seriousness level, the same offender convicted of two counts 
of delivery of heroin or cocaine would face a prison sentence of between 
36 and 48 months, compared to a presumptive range of between 21 and 
27 months prior to 1990. 

The third change in sentencing for drug offenders was the result of a 
1992 state Court of Appeals case (State v. Mendoza). Prior to Mendoza, 
most anticipatory offenses, including drug deliveries, were sentenced at 
75% of the presumptive range for a completed offense. In Mendoza, the 
court ruled that conspiracy to deliver narcotics (and by implication, at- 
tempted delivery) is an unranked offense (i.e., one that has no seriousness 
level defined in the SRA). As an unranked offense, conspiracy to deliver 
carries with it, by default, a presumptive sentencing range of 0—12 
months, thereby reintroducing the possibility of a nonprison sentence, or 
even a sentence of no additional time in incarceration, for offenders 
charged with this offense. Furthermore, this rule applies regardless of the 
number of counts for which the offender is convicted, provided the most 
serious of these is conspiracy to deliver. As a result, an offender—even a 
repeat offender-—-convicted of one or more counts of conspiracy to deliver 
heroin or cocaine could receive a shorter sentence than a first-time of- 
fender convicted of a single count of simple possession. 


IMPLICATIONS OF REFORMS FOR CASE PROCESSING 


Under Washington State’s sentencing guidelines, sentences are largely de- 
termined, both in kind and severity, by the specific charge for which an 
offender is convicted and by the offender’s criminal history. In this legal 
context, the discretion afforded prosecutors (more precisely, their control 
over sentencing outcomes) is enhanced considerably, while the discretion 
afforded judges is simultaneously reduced. By determining the charges 
that will be filed and, in most cases, pled to, the prosecutor determines 
the extent and type of discretion available to the sentencing judge. Charge 
manipulation in this context therefore makes the sentence highly predict- 
able. By filing, or not filing, certain charges, whether unilaterally or as 
part of a negotiated plea agreement, the prosecutor can be reasonably 
certain that a particular sentence will result. 

As sentencing reforms are enacted that change the guidelines, the eligi- 
bility of certain offenders for certain types of sentences changes. As a re- 
sult, the options available to the prosecutor seeking to affect a particular 
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outcome change as well. In one sense, though, the options available to 
prosecutors for affecting sentences are constant. Prosecutors have the dis- 
cretion to: charge all legally sufficient counts, or some lesser number of 
offenses; charge the most serious offense possible, or reduce the primary 
charge to some lesser but necessarily included offense; and make sentenc- 
ing recommendations to the court. What changes, as a consequence of 
reforms, is the impact that those discretionary decisions have on the re- 
sulting sentence. By first determining the options that are available at 
different times, either as incentives to defendants to plead guilty or as 
mechanisms by which to maintain substantively rational punishment, and 
then examining which of those options are exercised, we can shed light 
on the questions of whether, and toward what end, discretionary power 
is used by courtroom workgroups when laws change. 

With the elimination of the FTOW in 1988, there were essentially no 
alternatives to a prison sentence for offenders convicted of delivering nar- 
cotics. Prosecutors could recommend a sentence at the bottom of the pre- 
sumptive range, but given the narrow ranges in place to begin with (12— 
14 months for a first-time offender), that provided little incentive for the 
defendant to plead guilty and was no substitute for the FTOW. The only 
other alternative was to reduce the severity of charges. Reducing the num- 
ber of counts against the defendant might suffice to induce a guilty plea, 
but it would still mean a prison sentence and is only an option if there is 
evidence of multiple offenses. Reducing the primary charge from delivery 
to simple possession (a level-2 felony), on the other hand, would produce 
a substantial sentence reduction (0—90 days for a first-time offender, the 
same sentence range that was possible with the FTOW). Another option 
would be to reduce the primary offense to an anticipatory offense (at- 
tempt, conspiracy, or solicitation to deliver heroin or cocaine), offenses 
which, up until 1992, were sentenced at 75% of the presumptive range for 
a completed offense Oe, 9-10.5 months for a first offender). Depending on 
how narrowly one interprets the definitions of attempt, solicitation, and 
conspiracy (hereafter referred to collectively as “conspiracy”), these crimes 
are implicit in most drug-delivery offenses. 

The second set of reforms, effective in 1990, substantially increased the 
sentence offenders convicted of delivery would necessarily receive, even 
if judges ordered the minimum sentence possible. What options, then, did 
prosecutors have as means by which to either maintain current rates of 
punishment or encourage guilty pleas? Essentially, the same options are 
available—reducing the number or severity of charges—with the addi- 
tional option of agreeing to not allege facts that would trigger an addi- 
tional 24-month enhancement. The relative value resulting from these op- 
tions, in terms of incarceration time, has changed, however. Whereas, 
prior to 1990, conviction on a second count of delivering narcotics would 
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add up to 13 months to the presumptive range, beginning in 1990, that 
second count would add up to 21 months to the presumptive range. Fur- 
ther, because the presumptive range for delivery roughly doubled, the 
value of a charge reduction to an anticipatory delivery is also greater than 
it had been previously. Thus, beginning in 1990, a substantial sentencing 
reduction could be achieved either by reducing the number of charges or 
by reducing the severity of the offense from delivery to an anticipatory 
offense or to simple possession. 

Finally, the reintroduction in 1993 of a nonprison sentence, per Men- 
doza (1992), for a delivery-related offense provided prosecutors with yet 
another option for offenders who could be charged with delivery. By re- 
ducing a delivery charge to conspiracy to deliver, prosecutors could reduce 
a lengthy presumptive prison sentence to a nonprison sentence. That abil- 
ity gave prosecutors a powerful tool that could then be used either as a 
“bargaining chip” with offenders or as a mechanism for achieving and 
maintaining a substantively appropriate level of punishment. 


HYPOTHESES 


From the theoretical perspectives identified above, we derive competing 
sets of hypotheses regarding the most likely consequences of these sentenc- 
ing reforms. In deriving these hypotheses, we again consider the particular 
operational goals of criminal justice organizations implied by each per- 
spective and the specific options available to prosecutors and courtroom 
workgroups for achieving those goals subsequent to each change in the 
law. We state these hypotheses both as general predictions about the im- 
plementation of sentencing reforms and as specific predictions about the 
impact on (1) sentencing outcomes and (2) charging outcomes, and the 
relation of each to the mode of conviction. While mast quantitative re- 
search on the impact of sentencing guidelines has focused on the effects 
of case and offender characteristics on individual-level outcomes, the or- 
ganizational processes underlying our hypotheses will be more readily ob- 
served in the collective outcomes of those processes. Therefore, we state 
our hypotheses in terms of changes in aggregate-level outcomes. The hy- 
draulic displacement thesis—that courtroom workgroups will manipulate 
charges in order to circumvent the intent of reforms—is implicit in 
hypotheses based on substantive rationality and organizational efficiency, 
so is not developed here explicitly. 


General Predictions 


The formal legal perspective is useful in developing what are essentially 
null hypotheses about the role of organizational processes in the imple- 
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mentation of sentencing reforms. This perspective assumes the opera- 
tional goal of punishing offenders in accordance with the law and their 
actual crimes and predicts the pure application of sentencing guidelines 
and reforms. Reforms based on offense characteristics should therefore 
result in sentences in accordance with the guidelines. Changes may occur 
in the severity of charges over time, but only as a result of changes in 
criminal behavior, and should therefore be unrelated to changes in the 
law. Organizational processes should not mitigate the effects of sentencing 
reforms on sentencing outcomes. 

If court communities are oriented toward achieving substantively ratio- 
nal outcomes, we would expect charging practices to change in predictable 
ways and for those adaptations to mitigate the impact of sentencing re- 
forms. When sentencing reforms depart significantly from existing prac- 
tices, courtroom workgroups will continue to rely on their own informal 
norms and substantive criteria for appropriate punishment and will mod- 
ify charging practices so that existing levels of punishment are maintained, 
or at a minimum, the effects of reforms are muted. Sentencing outcomes, 
overall, will therefore not be significantly altered by changes in sentencing 
guidelines.° 

Finally, the principal focus and operational goal of criminal justice pro- 
cessing may be maintaining organizational efficiency. The mode of convic- 
tion—guilty plea versus trial—lies at the center of predictions based on 
that goal. Because guilty pleas enable the organization to operate effi- 
ciently, offenders who plead guilty will be rewarded with charge reduc- 
tions, resulting in shorter sentences. As the options available for rewarding 
guilty pleas change, charging practices will change in ways that continue 
to reward those who plead guilty but that are irrespective of substantive 
concerns about appropriate punishment for those offenders. That is, the 
overall severity of charges and sentences will differ by mode of conviction 
(as offenders who plead guilty are rewarded), even though sentences may 
increase in severity for all offenders. Furthermore, because there is no 
organizational incentive to change charging practices unless defendants 
plead guilty, so too will aggregate changes in charging depend upon the 
mode of conviction. The general assumptions and predictions above lead 
to the following hypotheses regarding aggregate sentencing outcomes and 
patterns of convictions over time. 


° We do not equate substantive rationality with a motivation to maintain going rates 
of punishment. However, stable aggregate rates of punishment are a logical conse- 
quence if substantive criteria are applied consistently over time. That is true regardless 
of whether stability is the objective and even if sentencing criteria are applied in an 
inconsistent or discriminatory way at the individual level. However, if the substantive 
criteria or objectives change over time, aggregate sentencing outcomes would also 
change. In that case though, we expect those changes to be independent of changes 
in law. 
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Hypotheses Regarding Sentencing Outcomes 
Formal Legal Rationality 


Hyporuesis 1.—The severity of sentences will change in accordance 
with changes mandated by sentencing reforms. 

HypotTHeEsis 2.—The severity of sentences will be independent of the 
mode of conviction. 


Substantive Rationality 


HYPOTHESIS 3.—The severity of sentences will remain relatively stable 
over time and independent of changes mandated by sentencing reforms. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—The severity of sentences will be largely independent 
of the mode of conviction. 


Organizational Efficiency 


HyPoTHESIS 5.—Offenders convicted at trial will receive more severe 
sentences than offenders who plead guilty, regardless of changes mandated 
by sentencing reforms. 


Hypotheses Regarding Charging Outcomes 


Formal Legal Rationality 


HYPOTHESIS 6.—Changes in the severity of charges over time will be 
independent of changes in the law. 

HyroTHESIS 7.—Changes in the severity of charges over time will be 
independent of the mode of conviction. 


Substantive Rationality 


HYPOTHESIS 8.—The severity of charges will change over time in re- 
sponse to sentencing reforms, decreasing as the severity of sentencing for 
delivery is increased. 

HypotHeEsis 9.—Changes in the severity of charges over time will be 
largely independent of the mode of conviction. 


Organizational Efficiency 


HyProTHEsis 10.—Offenders who plead guilty will be convicted of less 
severe charges than will offenders convicted at trial, regardless of changes 
in sentencing laws. 

HypoTuHEsis 11.—Among offenders who plead guilty, the severity of 
charges will change over time as sentencing reforms change the prosecu- 
torial options for inducing and rewarding guilty pleas. 

HyYpoTHEsis 12.—Among offenders convicted at trial, changes in the 
severity of charges will be independent of changes in the sentencing law. 
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METHODS 
Data and Measures 


This analysis examines conviction and sentencing data for adult offenders 
sentenced in Washington State between July 1, 1985, and June 30, 1995 
(fiscal years 1986 to 1995), for crimes involving possession or delivery of 
schedule 1 or 2 narcotics, which are primarily heroin and cocaine. These 
data are collected and maintained by the research staff of the Washington 
State Sentencing Guidelines Commission (SGC) and are recorded directly 
from the individual judgement and sentence forms submitted monthly by 
each Superior Court in the state 

Conviction data are inherently limited for the study of charging deci- 
sions. The primary limitation is, of course, that the data do not include 
the specific type or number of offenses for which offenders were arrested 
and referred to county prosecutors. As a result, it is impossible to measure 
charging decisions in any individual case, and thus we cannot observe 
prosecutors’ exercise of discretion at that level. Also, like most studies, 
we have no data on acquittals or dismissals of charges initially filed by 
prosecutors, or of prosecutors’ declining to file charges in the first 
place. t 

Despite these limitations, conviction data are useful as indicators of 
aggregate-level charging patterns over time. Aggregate characteristics of 
conviction offenses (e.g. the prevalence of delivery convictions relative to 
lesser offenses) at any point in time are primarily a product of two things: 
(1) the kinds of cases referred for prosecution and (2) prosecutors’ charging 
decisions. Changes in conviction offenses over time therefore reflect 


‘© While it would be preferable to examine only sentences for heroin or cocaine of- 
fenses, this is not possible. Possession of heroin and cocaine are not differentiated in 
the sentencing law from possession of other schedule 1 or 2 narcotics, so it is impossible 
to determine the specific type of drug from the conviction offense in those cases. Prior 
to 1990, the same was true for delivery. However, it is widely held among criminal 
justice officials in the state that nearly all of these offenses do in fact involve heroin 
or cocaine. The 1990-95 convictions for delivery of narcotics support that belief; out 
of 8,313 convictions, 279 (3%) are for other schedule 1 or 2 narcotics. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the possession convictions, and delivery convictions prior to 1990, 
include similar proportions by type of drug. 

* Washington Superior Courts are required by the legislature to submit a judgement 
and sentence form to the SGC for each felony sentence. Given that the data are used 
for monitoring sentencing and advising the legislature, several steps are taken to max- 
imize their reliability as well. These include employing a highly knowledgeable re- 
search staff who examine each judgement and sentence for conformity with the SRA, 
a custom data-entry program that does the same, and the use of monthly double-entry 
reliability checks to identify and correct any problems. 
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changes in the kinds of cases and changes in charging practices.’ While 
‘both may change over time, it is unlikely that changes in the types of 
offenses referred for prosecution would follow the specific patterns pre- 
dicted and observed here. We also assume that cases are declined, dis- 
missed, or acquitted primarily for evidentiary reasons and that any error 
introduced by the loss of those cases should be uncorrelated with the sen- 
tencing reforms that are our focus. 

We limit the data for the present analysis to “first-time offenders,” those 
with no prior felony convictions known at the time of sentencing (V = 
15,489). This is convenient for two reasons. First, the elimination of the 
FTOW (the first sentencing reform) only affects cases where there are no 
prior felonies. Second, it partially controls for the possibility that changes 
over time in convictions and sentences are due to differences in the crimi- 
nal histories of those convicted of selling drugs. The conclusions and gen- 
eralizations drawn from the analyses are limited accordingly. 

Data included in this analysis are the primary Ge, most serious) offense 
for which each offender was convicted (delivery, possession, or conspiracy 
to delivery), the presence of multiple charges at conviction, whether the 
sentence included any sentence enhancement, the type and length of sen- 
tence ordered (FTOW, prison vs. nonprison, months of confinement), the 
method of conviction (guilty plea vs. trial), the offender’s sex, race/eth- 
nicity, and the fiscal year (referred to simply as “year”) in which the of- 
fender was convicted and sentenced. Table 1 presents descriptive statistics 
for each item. 


ANALYSES AND RESULTS 


In order to test the hypotheses outlined above, the analysis treats the pri- 
mary offense at conviction, conviction on multiple counts, sentence en- 
hancements applied, type of sentence, and length of confinement ordered 
as dependent variables, with year and mode of conviction as the main 
independent variables of interest. We use bivariate and descriptive analy- 
ses of the dependent variables, aggregated by year and by mode of convic- 
tion, as well as logistic regressions testing whether or not the charging 
and sentencing outcomes in individual cases are related to the year of 
sentencing, controlling for mode of conviction, sex, and race/ethnicity. 
Given the complexity of the changes we are examining, the descriptive 
analyses of changes over time in charging and sentencing outcomes are 


” One way to control for the types of cases referred to prosecutors would be through 
the use of aggregate-level arrest data. Unfortunately, due to inconsistencies in law 
enforcement agencies’ reporting practices in Washington, that is not currently possible. 
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TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS, 1986-1995 








Mean/ 
Proportion 
Frequency of Total 





Conviction charges: 
Primary offense: 











Possession (0 = no, 1 = yes) w.ccscscsssesssssssssessosssessesesesusecsrescarsesace 9,190 593 
Delivery (0 = no, 1 = yes) ..e.cssssccsssesecsecsesesecsscssestsstsssssearsseeeeee 5,232 338 
Conspiracy to deliver (0 = no, 1 = yes) vocsccsssscessecesscsseseeeeeees 1,067 .069 
Total CaS@S.. ionian s ar ieaiaia 15,489 
Conviction on multiple counts (delivery only) .....c.ccssesseeeeeeee 1,198 229 
Conviction with sentence enhancements (delivery only) ............ 246 047 
Sentencing outcomes: 
Mean sentence length, in months ......ssesssoses0ns0110. one 8.60 
Prison sentence ordered ............0000 4,723 305 
First-time offender waiver (all cases) .......c.c.csssssscssessesseeee an 3,809 .246 
First-time offender waiver (delivery only) ....c.cccsscccecsececesseces 507 .097 
Mode of conviction: 
Guilty EEN 13,953 .901 
Trial 1,536 .099 
Offender characteristics: 
KEE 8,583 554 
Black wu 3,013 .195 
Hispanic sé 3,594 EES 
Other race/ethnicity SE 344 IER 
Male 12,353 798 
Female 3,136 202 
Year of conviction, total cases 
KEEN 456 029 
795 051 
1,346 087 
2,127 .137 
2,085 135 
1,714 DAN 
1,784 115 
1,862 .120 
1,707 .110 
1,613 .104 








* All variables are dichotomous (0 = no, 1 = yes), except mean sentence length. 
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more easily interpreted. We limit our discussion to those analyses that 
are consistent with the findings of the logistic regression analyses (for re- 
gression results, see tables A) Ap in the appendix). Furthermore, those 
changes, which are our primary interest, are virtually unaffected by the 
inclusion of sex, race/ethnicity, and type of conviction in the logistic re- 
gression models.” 


Analyses of Sentencing Outcomes 


We begin by examining the impact of sentencing reforms on the severity 
of sentences. Changes in the severity of sentencing are directly relevant 
to hypotheses 1-5. Specifically, we examine the severity of sentences, by 
year, for: (a) offenders convicted of delivery (hypothesis 1), (b) for all of- 
fenders (hypothesis 3), and (c) for all offenders by mode of conviction 
(hypotheses 2, 4, and 5). Table 2 presents the percentage of offenders sen- 
tenced to prison and the average sentence length ordered, both for offend- 
ers convicted of delivery and for all drug offenders, by year.” In addition, 
table 2 presents the percentage of FTOW sentences for offenders con- 
victed of delivery. 

The formal legal model predicts that the severity of sentencing will 
change in accordance with legal reforms (hypothesis 1). The data in table 
2 show that the severity of sentences for offenders convicted of delivery 
increased substantially during the period studied. The FTOW was or- 
dered in about 65% of delivery convictions in 1986, in only 6% in 1989, 
and virtually zero by 1990. Consequently, the percentage of prison sen- 
tences for deliveries increased in similar proportion, from 24% in 1986 to 
88% in 1989, leveling off at about 93% (+/—1%) from 1991 to 1995. The 
average sentence length for delivery cases increased similarly, doubling 
from about six months in 1986 to 13 months in 1989 (precisely the mid- 
point of the presumptive range). Average sentences then jump to 23 
months in 1990, and continue to climb, peaking at nearly 29 months in 


83 Offenders’ sex and race/ethnicity are significantly related to a number of the depen- 
dent variables examined, but because this may reflect unmeasured differences in ac- 
tual offending, we do not interpret those findings as necessarily evidence of disparate 
treatment by the courts. However, to the extent that offending behavior or enforce- 
ment is related to sex or race/ethnicity, controlling for those offender characteristics 
may control, in part, for changes over time in the composition of cases referred for 
prosecution. 

In The elimination of the FTOW for drug dealers became effective in 1988. The re- 
forms increasing presumptive sentence lengths for dealers all became effective in 1990. 
While the Mendoza ruling came late in 1992, it was not immediately applied in sen- 
tencing of conspiracy. Therefore, we treat 1993 as the first year in which the Mendoza 
rule would be followed routinely. 
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1992. These findings that the severity of sentences did change in accor- 
dance with changes in the sentencing laws provide initial support for for- 
mal legal hypothesis 1." 

The substantive rationality model predicts that courtroom workgroups 
will adapt to reforms in ways that maintain established levels of punish- 
ment (hypothesis 3). Table 2 shows that, among all offenders, the mean 
length of sentence changed little from 1986 to 1989, increasing by only 
one month (from 3.3 to 4.2). Beginning in 1990, however, the average 
sentence increased substantially and had tripled by 1992 to 12.4 months, 
before decreasing to about 11 months in 1993 to 1995. The increases in 
overall sentence severity after 1990 clearly resulted from dramatic in- 
creases in sentences for offenders convicted of delivery. The overall preva- 
lence of prison sentences followed a similar pattern. While it appears 
that courtroom workgroups may have largely neutralized the effect of los- 
ing the FTOW as a sentencing option, they clearly did not neutralize the 
1990 reforms. This evidence leads us to reject hypothesis 3. 

In contrast to the formal legal and substantive rationality models, the 
organizational efficiency model specifically predicts that the impact of sen- 
tencing reforms on sentences will be contingent on guilty pleas (hypothesis 
5). Figures 1 and 2 present changes over time in the overall severity of 
sentencing by mode of conviction. The data are unequivocal—offenders 
who plead guilty are consistently sentenced less severely than offenders 
convicted at trial. Although this is true in each year, the magnitude of the 
disparity increases over time. While elimination of the FTOW had little 
impact on the sentences of offenders who pled guilty, it increased the se- 
verity of sentences for those convicted at trial. Sentence lengths increased 
again, and substantially, for both groups beginning in 1990. That increase, 
however, was much larger for offenders convicted at trial than for those 
who pled guilty. From 1990 to 1995, offenders who took their cases to 
trial received sentences averaging more than one year longer than offend- 
ers who pled guilty. This evidence provides strong support for hypothesis 
5 and leads us to reject hypotheses 2 and 4. 


15 Judges did not, however, entirely relinquish their discretion in sentencing. Analyses 
not shown here find that most of the delivery cases between 1990 and 1995 that were 
not sentenced to prison received mitigated exceptional sentences, which judges used 
in about 8% of all delivery cases after 1989. Aggravated exceptional sentences were 
far less common. In this way, judges have lessened, slightly, the overall impact of the 
reforms that otherwise dramatically increased sentences for those convicted of deliv- 
ery of heroin or cocaine. 

16 We look at both changes in sentences to prison and changes in average sentence 
length because, while they are closely related, those decisions may be affected by dif- 
ferent factors. We find, however, that the two measures of severity yield essentially 
the same results, so we limit the remainder of our discussion to changes in average 
sentence length. 
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In sum, the analysis of sentencing outcomes over time provides partial 
support for the formal legal model (hypothesis 1) but leads us to reject 
hypothesis 2. We find contradictory evidence regarding substantive ratio- 
nality hypothesis 3, leading us to reject it and hypothesis 4. These findings 
are consistent with organizational efficiency hypothesis 5 and thus provide 
initial support for that model. Next, we examine charging outcomes and 
whether reforms resulted in changes in charging practices that may have 
produced these changes in sentencing outcomes. 


Analyses of Charging Outcomes 


The analysis of changes in the severity of charging outcomes is critical to 
each of our theoretical models and to the more general test of the hydraulic 
displacement thesis. In this section, we examine changes in the severity 
of charges at conviction, first for all offenders and for offenders convicted 
of delivery (hypotheses 6 and 8) and second by mode of conviction 
(hypotheses 7 and 9—12). 

The formal legal model predicts that changes over time in the severity 
of conviction charges will be independent of changes in the law (hypothe- 
sis 6). Table 3 presents the total number and percentages of convictions 
for narcotic violations by primary offense and year. The percentages of 
drug offenders convicted of delivery, conspiracy to deliver, and possession 
of narcotics vary substantially during this period (y? = 1,200; df = 18; P < 
.01). Furthermore, these changes do not appear to be random fluctuations. 
Rather, distinct patterns of changes over time corresponding closely with 
changes in the law are readily apparent in figure 3, leading us to reject 
hypothesis 6. 

The substantive rationality model predicts that the severity of charges 
will decrease as reforms increase the sentences for delivery (hypothesis 8). 
The specific changes apparent in table 3 and figure 3 allow us to address 
this hypothesis. From 1986 to 1989, there was a marked increase in the 
percentage of convictions that were for simple possession (54% to 72%) 
and a corresponding decrease in convictions for delivery of narcotics (44% 
to 25%). These changes are consistent with hypothesis 8. This pattern 
reverses direction in the next two years, however, so that by 1991 the 
proportions of possession and delivery convictions are similar to those of 
1987. The hypotheses derived from the substantive rationality model 
clearly would not predict such a reversal. The number of conspiracy con- 
victions was trivial in the first five years, but it increased to about 4% of 
all convictions in 1991. These proportions do not change in 1992, but from 
1993 to 1995, the prevalence of conspiracy convictions increases steadily 
to a substantial 21% of all convictions—a fivefold increase in only three 
years. Both delivery and possession convictions decrease slightly during 
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TABLE 3 


CONVICTIONS BY OFFENSE AND YEAR 








Possession Conspiracy Delivery Total 
Year (%) (%) (%) (%) 

TEE 245 8 203 456 
(53.7) (1.8) (44.5) (100) 

1987" ege Scheed 474 11 310 795 
(59.6) (1.4) (39.0) (100) 

ERR Zeite EEN) 924 24 398 1,346 
(68.6) (1.8) (29.6) (100) 

LBD sissecvepssvovnssonseavstesusess 1,539 62 526 2,127 
(72.4) (2.9) (24.7) (100) 

LI NEE 1,382 44 659 2,085 
(66.3) (2.1) (31.6) (100) 

Ott e eegeebeg EE 980 73 661 1,714 
(57.2) (4.3) (38.7) (100) 

UE 1,017 77 690 1,784 
(57.0) (4.3) (38.7) (100) 

19935 Soei eesi 1,028 171 663 1,862 
(55.2) (9.2) (35.6) (100) 

1994 icici Rens 822 258 627 1,707 
(48.2) (15.1) (36.7) (100) 

1995 tee 779 339 495 1,613 
(48.3) (21.0) (30.7) (100) 

Total stich canst 9,190 1,067 5,232 15,489 
(59.3) (6.9) (33.8) (100) 





* Offenders convicted of delivery no longer eligible for FTOW. 

» Seriousness level increased, scoring rules changed, and enhancements added for deliv- 
ery cases. 

° Conspiracy cases sentenced as unranked offenses (0—12 months). 


this last period, though, suggesting that prosecutors may have used con- 
spiracy charges in some cases to offset the lengthy sentences mandated 
for offenders charged with delivery. This substitution, however, did little 
to counter the increase in delivery convictions in the 1990s. 

Conviction of delivery, however, is only one measure of charge severity. 
Prosecutors also control the number of counts and the application of sen- 
tence enhancements, which may make as much or more difference in the 
resulting sentence as would a reduction to possession. The substantive 
rationality model would predict that, if prosecutors were not reducing the 
severity of the primary charge, they would have at least mitigated the 
effects of the reforms by charging fewer offenders with multiple counts 
and foregoing the use of enhancements. In that case, offenders convicted 
of delivery would still go to prison, but the impact of the 1990 changes 
might be minimized. 
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Fic. 3.—Conviction by type of offense, all cases (V = 15,489) 


_ To test this possibility, we examine changes over time in two other 
measures of charge severity among delivery convictions: convictions on 
multiple counts and cases receiving sentence enhancements. Figure 4 
shows the changes over time for these two measures.” The prevalence of 
convictions on multiple counts decreases sharply from 32% of all cases in 
1987 to about 14% in 1989, but increases again beginning in 1990 (when 
hypothesis 8 would predict a decrease), and fluctuates between about 20% 
and 25% of all cases thereafter. Sentence enhancements are much less 
prevalent but follow a very similar pattern, increasing from about 1% to 
about 4% in 1990 and doubling again to about 8% in 1992. These addi- 
tional measures, then, do not help to explain why, from 1990 to 1992, 
delivery convictions became more common. While charging trends be- 
tween 1987 and 1989 are consistent with hypothesis 8, the fact that, by 
each of our measures, the severity of charging increased subsequent to 
the 1990 reforms leads us to reject that hypothesis. 


"The number of counts is dichotomized because very few cases are charged with 
more than two. Recall that these sentence enhancements are mandatory, based on a 
“finding of fact” that the offender either possessed a deadly weapon at the time of the 
offense or that the offense was committed in a “protected zone.” Prosecutors determine 
whether that information is presented in court, so these are essentially enhanced 
charges. Because deadly weapon enhancements were used rarely, we examine the use 
of any enhancements. 
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Fic. 4.—Deliveries with multiple counts or enhancements (N = 5 5232) 


The final stage of our analysis examines whether the severity of convic- 
tion charges, and changes in their severity, are contingent upon mode of 
conviction, as predicted by the organizational efficiency model (hypothe- 
ses 10-12), or not, as predicted by the formal legal and substantive ratio- 
nality models (hypotheses 7 and 9, respectively). Figures 5 and 6 present 
the proportions of cases by offense, year, and mode of conviction. 

Again, the data by mode of conviction are unequivocal. In every year, 
and by each of our measures, offenders who plead guilty are consistently 
convicted of less serious charges. On average, over the 10 years studied, 
68% of offenders convicted at trial are convicted of delivery of narcotics, 
compared to 30% of those who plead guilty. Even more striking, of 1,067 
convictions of conspiracy or other anticipatory offenses, almost none 
(N = 13; .8%) resulted from a trial, suggesting that anticipatory offenses 
are used almost exclusively as a bargaining chip in plea bargaining and 
simply do not indicate factual characteristics of offenses. Mode of convic- 
tion is also significantly related to conviction on multiple counts and find- 
ings of fact that require sentence enhancements. In tables not shown, of- 
fenders convicted at trial were, overall, twice as likely to be convicted of 
multiple counts (22%) than offenders who pled guilty (x? = 186.36; df = 
2; P < .01), and from 1990 to 1995, were approximately eight times more 
likely to receive a sentence enhancement (16% of those who went to trial 
versus 2% of those who pled guilty; x? = 159.96; df = 2; P < .01). These 
differences are clearly consistent with, and offer strong support for, orga- 
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nizational efficiency hypothesis 10, and they lead us to reject hypotheses 
7 and 9. 

Perhaps the most significant finding in our analysis, however, is that 
the changes over time in the severity of charges are entirely contingent 
upon the mode of conviction (see figs. 5 and 6). The pattern of changes 
for cases that pled guilty is virtually identical to that described above for 
all cases, but the changes are even more pronounced. The prevalence of 
possession convictions, for example, increases from 56% in 1986 to 76% 
in 1989, while delivery convictions decrease by half; in 1990, the pattern 
reverses direction, with possession cases decreasing to about 60% of all 
guilty pleas and deliveries increasing to about one third. Conspiracy con- 
victions account for 5% of all cases pled guilty in 1991 and 1992, increas- 
ing to 23% by 1995. 

Most importantly, changes over time in the primary offense among 
cases convicted at trial are unrelated to sentencing reforms. Among those 
cases, the only apparent pattern is a gradual increase over time in the 
prevalence of delivery convictions, from 57% in 1987 to around 70% from 
1991 to 1995. Possession convictions necessarily decrease over time in vir- 
tually identical proportions. Furthermore, the changes in conviction on 
multiple counts and the use of sentence enhancements (shown above in 
fig. 4) are similarly contingent upon the mode of conviction: the decrease 
in convictions on multiple counts only occurred for offenders who pled 
guilty, and the increase in sentence enhancements in 1990 only affected 
cases convicted at trial. These findings provide strong support for organi- 
zational efficiency hypotheses 11 and 12. 

It is important to note, as a final observation, that these reforms also 
affected the rate at which offenders pled guilty. While the plea rate did 
not change significantly until 1990, the percentage of convictions obtained 
through guilty pleas decreased steadily from about 92% in 1987 to a low 
of 87% in 1992 (see fig. 7). This may reflect a growing unwillingness on 
the part of defendants to plead guilty to increasingly severe charges that 
entailed long prison sentences. The plea rate jumps again to 92%, though, 
in 1993, following the Mendoza ruling. This suggests that prosecutors 
were able to use charge reductions to conspiracy in order to bring the plea 
rate back to the level at which it had been prior to 1990. 

The analyses of charging and sentencing by mode of conviction indi- 
cate, quite convincingly, that the impact of the sentencing reforms de- 
pends upon whether offenders plead guilty or are convicted in a trial. The 
elimination of the FTOW had little effect on offenders who pled guilty, 
while significantly increasing the severity of sentences for those convicted 
at trial. The 1990 reforms resulted in more severe sentencing for both 
groups of offenders but had a much greater impact on those who were 
convicted at trial. These differences in sentencing outcomes reflect the 
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Fic. 7.—Mode of conviction by year (V = 15,489) 


severity of charges for which the two groups were convicted. While charge 
severity increased following the 1990 reforms for both groups of offenders, 
the protected-zone and deadly weapon enhancements were reserved al- 
most exclusively for offenders convicted at trial. Conversely, the sharp 
increase in convictions on the reduced charge of conspiracy to deliver nar- 
cotics was reserved for those who pled guilty. These results are clearly 
consistent with the hypotheses derived from the organizational efficiency 
model, while largely refuting those derived from the formal legal and sub- 
stantive rationality models. While we cannot conclude from this evidence 
that formal rational and substantively rational concerns are irrelevant, 
we do conclude that the need for organizational efficiency provides a more 
parsimonious interpretation of the changes we observed. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


This article began with the questions of whether and how organizational 
processes and the use of discretion affect the implementation of sentencing 
reforms. Those questions were driven, in part, by the common criticism 
that the goals of sentencing guidelines will be subverted by the hydraulic 
displacement of discretion and by observations such as Savelsberg’s: 
“sentencing guidelines disregard a basic sociological fact of modern orga- 
nizations. Sentencing, like all decision making, is not an isolated event 
but an element in a chain of interconnected events. The intervention in 
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sentencing decisions as one element of the criminal justice system results 
in possibly neutralizing reactions in other parts of that system” (1992, p. 
1372). 

Our review of the theoretical literature suggested three alternative mod- 
els of the sentencing process that, while not necessarily incompatible, sug- 
gest different types of goals that are likely to influence not only the appli- 
cation of existing laws, but also courts’ adaptations when laws change. 
The sentencing process may be driven by: formal legal rationality, which 
is oriented toward the law; substantive rationality, which is oriented to- 
ward sentencing outcomes; or organizational efficiency, which is oriented 
toward the process itself. 

Clearly, judges in Washington State have complied with the sentencing 
reforms, as evidenced by their discontinuing use of the FTOW for drug 
dealers and their ultimately sentencing 93% of those offenders to prison 
in accordance with the increased presumptive ranges. However, the bulk 
of the evidence presented here leads us to reject the formal legal hypothe- 
sis that organizational processes have little or no effect on the implementa- 
tion of sentencing reforms. The severity of charges at conviction changed 
significantly following each change in the law, which suggests the manipu- 
lation of charges (and subsequent sentences) rather than a strict applica- 
tion of charges to the crimes committed. While the severity of sentencing 
for delivery of narcotics increased following the 1988 and 1990 reforms, 
as predicted by the formal legal model, the overall impact of those reforms 
is substantially greater for offenders convicted at trial than for those who 
pled guilty. 

Some of the evidence is consistent with the argument based on substan- 
tive rationality that, under sentencing guidelines, courtroom workgroups 
will manipulate charges so that, overall, a consistent level of punishment 
is maintained for a group of offenders. The findings that the severity of 
charges decreased sharply, and that the use of prison sentences and the 
average lengths of sentences did not change appreciably when the FTOW 
was eliminated, would seem to support the general hypothesis. However, 
that adaptation was entirely contingent upon offenders having pled guilty. 
Furthermore, the substantive rationality model, as we understand it, can- 
not explain the sharp increase in severity of punishment that began in 
1990 and that affected those who pled guilty as well as those convicted 
at trial. By continuing, or even increasing, the use of charge reductions 
from delivery to simple possession or anticipatory offenses, courtroom 
workgroups clearly could have maintained a stable rate of punishment. 
They did not. 

We interpret the evidence here, both on the whole and in specific in- 
stances, to be consistent with predictions based on the operational goal 
of organizational efficiency. In each instance of reform to the sentencing 
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laws, the consequences for offenders are contingent upon whether they 
pled guilty or were convicted in a trial and are consistently more severe for 
the latter group. This takes place irrespective of the substantive severity of 
the resulting punishments, which changed substantially even for those 
who pled guilty. Finally, the distinct changes in the composition of of- 
fenses at conviction—the initial increase in possession convictions, their 
subsequent rapid decline, and later the dramatic increase in convictions 
on conspiracy to deliver narcotics—are consistent with the general predic- 
tion of the efficiency model, that charging practices will change as options 
for inducing guilty pleas change. Most importantly, those changes are en- 
tirely contingent upon offenders having pled guilty. 

While the evidence presented here appears to be strong, there are sev- 
eral limitations to this study that require comment. The first, and most 
serious, of these is that like most studies of the impact of sentencing reform 
we are limited to conviction data. We partially overcome that limitation 
by focusing on changes over time at the aggregate level. The validity of 
our analysis is therefore contingent upon the assumption that the charac- 
teristics of cases referred for prosecution are, if not constant over time, at 
least uncorrelated with sentencing reforms. 

We cannot verify that assumption, but it is unlikely that the changes 
we observe in conviction charges simply reflect changes in the types of 
cases referred. While the nature of drug offending and drug law enforce- 
ment probably did change during the period studied, it is not at all clear 
how such changes would lead to the reversing pattern in types of convic- 
tion charges that took place. Most importantly, if that were the case, we 
would expect to see those changes reflected in trial convictions as well as 
cases that pled guilty. Furthermore, a previous study of drug-offender 
sentencing in Washington State (Engen and Steiger 1997) offers compel- 
ling evidence that the increase in convictions of conspiracy to deliver nar- 
cotics reflects a change in charging practices, rather than a change in of- 
fending. In that study, interviews with 27 judges, prosecutors, and public 
defenders in the four largest counties revealed—expiicitly and unani- 
mously—that these conspiracy convictions are in fact plea bargains in 
cases that could have been charged as delivery. 

A second limitation of this study is that it focuses on a specific popula- 
tion, first-time drug offenders. Drug offending is a particularly politically 
charged crime, subject to changing public perceptions and a more “tightly- 
coupled” response by the criminal justice system (Peterson and Hagan 
1984; Hagan 1989). Given the politicization of drug offender sentencing 
in Washington State in the late 1980s, it is possible that the changes we 
observed were influenced by specific external political forces of which we 
are unaware, in addition to more generic organizational processes. For 
instance, the fact that use of the FTOW for drug dealers decreased sub- 
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stantially and that prison sentences were increasing in frequency even 
before 1988 suggests that other forces may have contributed to the 
FTOW’s demise. Future research should examine the implementation of 
reforms affecting other types of offenses and offenders. 

Third, the adaptations observed here may be unique, due either to the 
nature of Washington’s sentencing guidelines, or the specific reforms that 
took place. Washington’s guidelines are relatively “tight,” providing less 
judicial discretion than the more “loose” guidelines adopted in some states 
(Tonry 1996). As a result, charge manipulation in response to reforms may 
be more likely in Washington than in other states (Savelsberg 1992; Ulmer 
1997). Also, the specific changes to the sentencing laws, which were unique 
and in some cases extreme, may not be representative of reforms else- 
where. Hagan, though, calls for research in “contexts where the sur- 
rounding political environment has mandated departures from normal 
criminal justice operations,” arguing that “we learn a great deal about 
system operations in those circumstances” (1989, p. 130). The reforms that 
we examine here seem to fit that description quite well, so may add value 
our analysis. To the extent that the issues we examine are generic, our 
conclusions regarding the relative influence of formal rational, substan- 
tive, and organizational concerns may generalize to other legal contexts, 
even if the mechanisms by which those are achieved do not. Future re- 
search should, in any case, examine adaptations to changes in sentencing 
guidelines in other states. 

Fourth, researchers have demonstrated that sentencing under guide- 
lines, and courtroom workgroups’ use of guidelines, can vary among 
courts under the same laws (e.g., Miethe 1987; Dixon 1995; Kramer and 
Ulmer 1996; Albonetti 1997; Engen and Steiger 1997; Ulmer 1997). Our 
analysis is appropriate to the question of whether societal (in this case, 
state) mandates to change sentencing achieve their intended goals, but it 
does not speak to organizational differences in adaptations to sentencing 
reforms. Our analysis does not take into account local differences in orga- 
nizational structure, caseload pressures, or resources (e.g., jail space) that 
might reasonably affect courts’ adaptations to changes in the laws. Prelim- 
inary analyses examining differences across counties indicate that the pat- 
terns observed at the state level are typical, but future research should 
compare adaptations to changes in sentencing laws across organizational 
contexts, examining those factors that are beyond the scope of this anal- 
ysis. 

In spite of these limitations, our analyses suggest that it is premature 
to conclude that sentencing guidelines have achieved their goal of uniform 
sentencing for similarly situated offenders. On the contrary, the hydraulic 
displacement of discretion appears to be a very real phenomenon. Organi- 
zational adaptations subsequent to each of the sentencing reforms exam- 
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ined here appear to have produced very different sentences for similar 
offenders. One implication of this finding is that if those charging decisions 
and adaptations are related to offenders’ status characteristics, such as 
sex, race, or ethnicity, the effects of those characteristics on punishment 
may be underestimated by research that focuses exclusively on the sen- 
tencing stage. More importantly, the conclusion that sentencing guidelines 
have reduced inequality in criminal justice may be plainly wrong. Re- 
search on inequality in social control must address this possibility. A sec- 
ond implication is that some of the reforms introduced in Washington 
may have resulted in less wniform sentencing for similar offenders than 
existed prior to the reforms, and thus may have worked counter to the 
goal of uniformity. Research examining that possibility is critical if policy 
makers are to make informed decisions. 

Clearly, however, sentencing guidelines, and the reforms that took place 
in Washington State, are not irrelevant to punishment. The punishment 
of drug offenders is shaped by and reflective of those laws, but sentencing 
reforms do not directly determine sentencing outcomes. Neither would we 
conclude that sentencing occurs irrespective of substantive concerns about 
appropriate sanctions for drug offenders. However, the bulk of the evi- 
dence presented here suggests that organizational needs overshadowed 
both the formal demands of sentencing reforms and substantively rational 
demands for appropriate punishment. It appears that a principal effect 
of sentencing reforms is to structure the ways in which courtroom work- 
groups use their discretion in charging and plea bargaining to encourage 
guilty pleas and thereby maintain organizational efficiency. 
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TABLE A1 


LoGIsTIC REGRESSIONS PREDICTING CONVICTION CHARACTERISTICS FOR FIRST-TIME 


NARCOTICS OFFENDERS 





Possession Delivery Conspiracy 


Independent variable: 


Year: 
1987 (vs. 1986) essee 1.24 .81 
1988 (vs. 1987) en 1.53* Lk 
1989 (vs. 1988) we 1.26* 75* 
1990 (vs. 1989) we KM 1.38* 
1991 (vs. 1990) ou. .66* 1.41* 
1992 (vs. 1991) wo 1.02 Kid 
1993 (vs. 1992) en EM Kid 
1994 (vs. 1993) wee .76* 1.04 
1995 (vs. 1994) e 1.03 KE 
Race/ethnicity: 
Black wecscctessessetcenssedicecs 1.03 .87* 
Hispanic een 74* 96 
Other eegene 1.16 ER 
Sex (male = 1) een .69* 1.51* 
Conviction: 
Jury trial  etsesirteriee 59* 2.13* 
Bench trial... eee 17* 7.81* 
Model statistics: 
—2LL (null) eener 20,929.54 19,812.21 
—2LL (noden 19,636.29 18,567.94 
WE rae eaten een RR een 1,293.24 1,244.27 


.24* 
.05* 


7,767.79 
6,535.50 
1,232.30 


Multiple 
Counts 


1.40 
2.91* 


11,259.85 
10,917.85 


342 


Sentence 
Enhanced 


3.71* 
1.09 
1.79 
65 
1.45 
1.07 


2.31* 
1.77* 
1.23 
1.22 


5.45* 
4.28* 


1,984.40 
1,733.13 
251.27 


NorTe.—Estimated effects are exponents of the logistic regression coefficients (Exp[B). For each model 
P < .000, with df = 15. The analysis predicting sentence enhancements is limited to offenders convicted 
of delivery of narcotics (N = 5,232). Also, because very few enhancements were used prior to 1990, years 
1986-89 are combined in that analysis. Accordingly, the Exp(B) for 1990 represents the change in the 
odds of receiving an enhancement in 1990 compared to all previous years combined. For all other models, 
N = 15,489, and Exp(B) for each year represents the change in odds from the previous year. 


*P< O01. 
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TABLE A2 


LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS PREDICTING SENTENCE TYPE (PRISON; FTOW) For FIRST- 
TIME NARCOTICS OFFENDERS 





ALL CASES DELIVERY ONLY 
Prison FTOW Prison FTOW 
Independent variable: 
Year: 
1987 (vs. 1986) oe 1.85* .69* 2.91* 53* 
1988 (vs. 1987) eee 80 vpid 1.27 Kë 
1989 (vs. 1988) een 1.58* .55* 7.19* .09* 
1990 (vs. 1989) veces 1.53* .97 1.55 .14* 
1991 (vs. 1990) eses 1.62* .62* 1.12 .52 
1992 (vs. 1991) een -96 87 1.61 KN 
1993 (vs. 1992) -98 88 74 1.00 
1994 (vs. 1993) 1.00 86 1.38 DI 
1995 (vs. 1994) .80* 1.39* 72 114.94 
Race/ethnicity: 
Black ciiirt .94 -90 ER 98 
Hispanic see 1.57* 43* 5.58* .16* 
QUEL” wesccsisicccsccscecsasanssces KR 1.11 .B6 -90 
Sex (male = 1) ...... ee 1.77* 51* 2.47* 44* 
Conviction: 
Jury trial wee 1.92* 79 1.01 68 
6.67* 36* 1.86* 34* 
19,050.87 17,279.66 4,688.83 3,220.98 
17,272.58 15,593.60 3,238.20 1,548.97 
1,778.28 1,686.06 1,450.63 1,772.00 





Note.—Estimated effects are exponents of the logistic regression coefficients (Exp[B]). For each model 
P < .000, with df = 15. 
*P< 0l. 
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TABLE A3 


OLS REGRESSIONS PREDICTING SENTENCE LENGTH (TOTAL 
MONTHS) FOR FIRST-TIME NARCOTICS OFFENDERS 





All Cases 
Independent variable: 
Year: 
1987 (vs. 1986) een 87 
1988 (VS. 1987) een —.48 
1989 (vs. 1988) 35 
1990 (vs. 1989) ... 3.75* 
1991 (vs. 1990) ... 3.16* 
1992 (vs. 1991) ... SA 85 
1993 (VS. 1992) een —1.14 
1994 (vs. 1993) e 57 
1995 (vs. 1994) uses —.91 
Race/ethnicity: d 
Black ranuta —.38 
Hispanic neen 3.88* 
Other? noe ien ke 72 
Sex (male = 1) eet 2.30* 
Conviction: 
Jore trial adiit 4.80* 
Bench trial seess 15.24* 
Adjusted R censour .15 


NoTE.—Regression coefficients are unstandardized. 


* P < 01. 
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Delivery Only 


2.40 
.27 
3.12* 
9.15* 
3.04* 
3.08* 
—2,53* 
1.05 
39 


—1.06 
6.03* 
2.35 
2.06* 


3.74* 
8.35* 
24 


TABLE AA 


LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS PREDICTING THE PRIMARY OFFENSE AT CONVICTION FOR 
First-TIME NARCOTICS OFFENDERS WHO EITHER PLED GUILTY (N = 13,953) OR 
WERE CONVICTED BY TRIAL (N = 1,536) 

















POSSESSION DELIVERY CONSPIRACY 
Plea Trial Plea Trial Plea Trial 
Year: 
1987 (vs. 1986) s.. 1.20 2.23 89 ER 94 
1988 (vs. 1987) nese 1.59* 86 .61* 1.11 1.24 
1989 (vs. 1988) .......... 1.33* 74 .70* 1.42 1.59 
1990 (vs. 1989) .......... .73* 94 1.45* 1.06 76 
1991 (vs. 1990) .......... .64* 91 1.45* 1.08 1.96* 
1992 (vs. 1991) .......... 1.04 79 .96 1.15 1.00 
1993 (vs. 1992) .......... .83* 1.47 99 67 2.16* 
1994 (vs. Kiche 68 1.00 1.66 1.84* 
1995 (vs. 98 1.74 247 56 1.54* 
Race/ethnicity: 
Black eene 1.08 .59* .81* 1.69* 1.61* 
Hispanic . .78* 53* .88* 1.73* 3.21* 
Other: sisscscsssassscssceeccesss 1.16 1.38 83 75 1.19 
Sex (male = 1) een 69% 68 1.53* 1.49 94 
Model statistics: 
—2LL (null) 18,468.3 1,901.6 17,045.2 1,921.3 7,471.5 


17,834.6 1,846.9 16,754.9 1,872.3 6,390.0 


—2LL (model) 
2 633.76 54.64 290.30 48.96 1,081.46 


EE 








Note.—Estimated effects are exponents of the logistic regression coefficients (Exp[B]). For each model 
P < .000, with df = 13. The analysis of anticipatory deliveries is limited to offenders who pled guilty 
because, in 10 years, only 13 offenders (0.8%) were convicted of those offenses in trials. 

*P< oi. 
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TABLE A5 


LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS PREDICTING MULTIPLE COUNTS AND SENTENCE 
ENHANCEMENTS FOR FIRST-TIME NARCOTIC OFFENDERS WHO EITHER PLED GUILTY 
OR WERE CONVICTED BY TRIAL 




















MULTIPLE COUNTS SENTENCE ENHANCED 
Plea Trial Plea Trial 

Year: 

1987 (VS. 1986) e 86 1.52 

1988 (vs. .65* 53 

1989 (vs. .66* 46 

1990 (vs. 1.18 1.55 1.62 9.12* 

1991 (vs. 1.16 .96 1.04 1.19 

1992 (vs. 1.04 1.42 3.36* 1.06 

1993 (vs. .87 .64 .60 .64 

1994 (vs. i as 1.21 1.40 1.25 1.90 

1995 (VS. 1994) oo. cecessesseseees 85 1.12 1.01 1.11 
Race/ethnicity: 

Black: iien ietan .63* .92 2.24* 2.50* 

Hispanis sssaaa teses 1.27* 2.51* 1.36 2.44* 

Other ebe 88 .78 1.49 73 
Sex (male = 1) ..ccseessessessseesees 89 1.43 1.15 1.35 
Model statistics: 

No. of cases .......... .. 13,953 1,536 4,185 1,047 

—2LL (null) .... 9,523.3 1,603.5 1,081.9 773.7 

—2LL (model) 9,383.8 1,525.4 1,021.8 694.9 

GE 139.53 78.14 60.09 78.86 





NoTE.—Estimated effects are exponents of the logistic regression coefficients (Exp[B). For multiple 
counts models P < .000, with df = 13. For sentence-enhanced models, P < .000, with df = 10. 
SP Ol. 
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TABLE A6 


LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS PREDICTING PRISON SENTENCES AND OLS REGRESSIONS 
PREDICTING TOTAL SENTENCE FOR FIRST-TIME NARCOTIC OFFENDERS WHO EITHER 
PLED GUILTY (N = 13,953) OR WERE CONVICTED BY TRIAL (N = 1,536) 





PRISON SENTENCE SENTENCE LENGTH 
Plea Trial Plea Trial 
Year: 
1987 (VS. 1986) ..csecssccrcesseseseeees 2.23* 60 1.16 —5.16 
1988 (vs. 74 1.54 —.62 3.01 
1989 (vs. 1.50* 2.44* 50 81 
1990 (vs. 1.59* 1.16 2.74* 12.12* 
1991 (vs. 1.72* 1.03 3.61* —.56 
1992 (vs. 95 1.13 45 4.56 
1993 (vs. 1.00 78 —.67 —3.73 
1994 (vs. as S Ku 1.46 51 1.48 
1995 (VS. 1994) eene 83 56 —.88 —2.32 
Race/ethnicity: 
Black sorreran eiaeaen .90 1.28 —.49 1.65 
Hispanic sce cseditse. setae setice sees casacas 1.48* 2.38* 2.81* 12.33* 
Other suche atents eet .99 46 64 —.69 
Sex (male = 1 1.77* 1.86* 2.25* 4.48* 
Model statistics: 
2LL (null) voesesccssecsssseseccssseessens 16,291.70 2,044.18 
—2LL (model) oo... 15,420.16 1,912.63 
Pe ee LN I ed 871.54 131.55 
Adjusted R? tee WÉI .08 15 


Nortre.—Estimated effects predicting prison sentence are exponents of the logistic regression coeffi- 
cients (Exp[B]). OLS regression coefficients predicting sentence length are unstandardized. For each 
model P < .000, with df = 13. 

*P < 0l. 
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Risk and Trust in Social Exchange: An 
Experimental Test of a Classical 
Proposition! 


Linda D. Molm, Nobuyuki Takahashi, and Gretchen Peterson 
University of Arizona 


The classical exchange theorists proposed that trust is more likely 
to develop between partners when exchange occurs without explicit 
negotiations or binding agreements. Under these conditions, the risk 
and uncertainty of exchange provide the opportunity for partners 
to demonstrate their trustworthiness. This study develops the theo- 
retical implications of this proposition and conducts an experimental 
test that compares levels of both trust and commitment in two forms 
of direct exchange, negotiated and reciprocal. The results support 
the classical proposition, showing that reciprocal exchange produces 
stronger trust and affective commitment than negotiated exchange, 
and that behaviors signaling the partner’s trustworthiness have 
greater impact on trust in reciprocal exchange. 


Social exchange . . . involves favors that create diffuse future 
obligations, not precisely specified ones, and the nature of the 
return cannot be bargained about but must be left to the discre- 
tion of the one who makes it. . . . Since there is no way to assure 
an appropriate return for a favor, social exchange requires 
trusting others to discharge their obligations. (Blau 1964, pp. 
93-94) 


For Blau and most of the other classical exchange theorists, “social” ex- 
change referred to reciprocal acts of benefit, in which individuals offer 
help, advice, approval, and so forth to one another without negotiation 
of terms and without knowledge of whether or when the other will recip- 
rocate. These exchanges necessarily entail uncertainty and risk: the other 
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9514911) to the first author. We gratefully acknowledge their support and the able 
assistance of Alex Marek and Tara Ripley with the research. We also thank the AJS 
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Sociology, University of Arizona, Social Science Building, Room 400, Tucson, Arizona 
85721. E-mail: molml@u.arizona.edu 


© 2000 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
0002-9602/2000/10505-0004$02.50 
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might never reciprocate or might do so very minimally. But rather than 
endangering social exchange, Blau, Lévi-Strauss, and others argued that 
the risk and uncertainty inherent in these reciprocal exchanges are essen- 
tial for the development of trust and commitment. Another’s trustworthi- 
ness can be demonstrated only when exchange occurs without the explicit 
“quid pro quo” of transactions that stipulate returns, and without the as- 
surance of binding agreements (Blau 1964; Ekeh 1974; Lévi-Strauss 1969). 

Contemporary theorists have continued to emphasize the link between 
risk and trust (e.g., Gambetta 1988; Kelley and Thibaut 1978; Luhmann 
1979), and some, like Coleman (1990), have distinguished between recipro- 
cal and negotiated exchange on these dimensions. But despite increasing 
recognition of the importance of trust in society (and concerns that it may 
be declining, e.g., Putnam [1995], empirical examinations of trust in social 
relations are rare (see Kollock [1994] for an exception). Consequently, the 
prediction of the classical theorists—that trust is more likely to develop 
in reciprocal exchanges than in negotiated exchanges—has never been 
tested. Instead, studies of negotiated exchange, in which actors bargain 
over the terms of strictly binding agreements, have increasingly domi- 
nated social exchange research (e.g., Cook et al. 1983; Markovsky et al. 
1993). The terms of these exchanges are known in advance and guaran- 
teed, and consequently trust is unnecessary (Bonacich 1995). 

In this study, we report the results of an experiment testing the classical 
prediction that trust is more likely to develop in reciprocal than in negoti- 
ated exchanges. This work is part of a larger research program, the first 
to compare these two forms of exchange and their effects on power, trust, 
and related processes. 

Our analysis draws on Yamagishi and Yamagishi’s (1994) distinction 
between trust, expectations of benign behavior based on inferences about 
a partner’s personal traits and intentions, and assurance, expectations that 
are based, instead, on knowledge of an incentive structure that encourages 
benign behavior. We propose that negotiated exchanges with binding 
agreements provide assurance, while reciprocal exchanges enable trust. 
Whether trust actually develops depends on the partner’s behavior and 
the information it conveys about the partner’s trustworthiness. In support 
of these predictions, our results show that reciprocal acts of individual 
giving produce significantly higher levels of trust than the joint negotia- 
tion of binding agreements, even when exchanges of equivalent value, in 
equivalent structures of power and opportunity, are compared. And, when 
the risk of reciprocal exchange provides the opportunity to demonstrate 
trustworthiness, actors’ behaviors—their commitments to one another 
and the equality or inequality of their exchanges—strongly influence the 
level of trust that develops. 
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We link the development of trust to recent work on commitment in 
exchange relations (Kollock 1994; Lawler and Yoon 1996), both behav- 
ioral commitment (repeated exchanges between the same actors) and af- 
fective commitment (feelings of positive affect and commitment toward 
the partner). We propose that trust is one aspect of a broader nexus of 
feelings toward the partner, which also includes affective commitment. 
We show that reciprocal exchanges produce both higher levels of trust 
and stronger feelings of affective attachment and commitment to the part- 
ner than negotiated exchanges. Behavioral commitments, on the other 
hand, are primarily influenced by the structure of power. Power affects 
trust and affective commitment through these behaviors, which build 
trust by signaling the other’s trustworthiness and reducing the inequality 
of exchange. 

The signaling effects of behavioral commitments are largely restricted 
to reciprocal exchanges, however. Even when negotiated exchanges occur 
within a continuing relation, rather than on “one-shot” transactions, they 
generate less trust than reciprocal exchanges. Thus, ironically, the very 
mechanisms that were created to reduce risk in transactions—the negotia- 
tion of terms and strictly binding agreements—have the unintended con- 
sequence of reducing trust in relationships. 


BASIC CONCEPTS AND ASSUMPTIONS OF SOCIAL EXCHANGE 


Social exchange occurs within structures of mutual dependence, in which 
actors are dependent on each other for valued outcomes. We assume that 
actors are motivated to obtain more of the outcomes that they value and 
others control, that actors provide each other with these valued benefits 
through exchange, and that exchanges between the same actors are recur- 
ring over time (rather than “one-shot” transactions). These three assump- 
tions constitute the scope conditions for our analysis. 

The simplest exchange relation consists of two actors, A and B, each 
of whom controls resources of value for the other. Questions of trust and 
commitment, however, are primarily of interest when A and B are embed- 
ded in a network of social relations that provides them with choices of 
alternative exchange partners. Our analysis focuses on negatively con- 
nected networks, in which each actor can choose among partners who are 
alternative sources of the same resource. In these networks, an actor’s 
exchange with one partner is negatively correlated with her exchange with 
another. 

Emerson’s (1972a, 1972b) theory of power-dependence relations pro- 
poses that each actor’s dependence is a source of power for the other; 
thus, A’s power over B increases with B’s dependence on A, and vice 
versa. B’s dependence on A increases with the value of the outcomes that 
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A controls for B and decreases with the availability of those outcomes 
from B’s alternative exchange partners. Inequalities in power and depen- 
dence create power imbalanced relations, in which the less dependent 
actor has a power advantage over the other that tends to produce a corre- 
sponding inequality in exchange benefits. We examine the development 
of trust within power imbalanced relations, comparing networks that vary 
substantially in the amount of imbalance they create and that provide 
opportunities for both benevolent and exploitative behavior. 


Forms of Exchange 


The mutual or reciprocal dependence in relations of exchange can be ei- 
ther direct (A provides value to B, and B to A) or indirect (the recipient 
of the benefit does not return benefit directly to the giver, but to another 
actor in the social circle). Our focus here is on direct exchange relations 
and the distinction that Blau (1964), Emerson (1981), and Lévi-Strauss 
(1969) all made between forms of direct exchange that are reciprocal or 
negotiated. 

In negotiated exchanges, actors engage in a joint decision process, such 
as explicit bargaining, in which they reach an agreement on the terms of 
the exchange. Both sides of the exchange are agreed upon at the same 
time, and the benefits for both exchange partners are easily identified as 
paired contributions that form a discrete transaction. The flow of benefits 
in these exchanges is bilateral; that is, neither actor can obtain benefit 
without making an agreement that benefits both (however unequally). 
Most economic exchanges other than fixed-price trades fit in this category, 
as well as some social exchanges (e.g., agreements about the division of 
household labor). Research studying negotiated exchanges includes the 
work of Cook and associates (Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook et al. 1983); 
Friedkin (1993); Lawler and associates (Lawler 1992; Lawler and Yoon 
1996); and Willer, Markovsky, and Skvoretz (Markovsky et al. 1993; 
Skvoretz and Willer 1993). In all of these programs, the agreements are 
also strictly binding; that is, the distribution of outcomes automatically 
follows an agreement. 

In reciprocal exchanges, actors’ contributions to the exchange are sepa- 
rately performed and nonnegotiated.? Actors initiate exchanges individu- 
ally, by performing a beneficial act for another (such as assistance or ad- 


? Fixed-priced trades, in which a price for a commodity or service is either explicitly 
set or implicitly assumed by convention, are also “nonnegotiated” but otherwise have 
the general characteristics of negotiated exchanges (bilateral flow of benefits and 
known terms). They have been of little interest to social exchange theorists and are 
excluded from our analysis. 
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vice), without knowing whether, when, or to what extent the other will 
reciprocate in the future. Because choices are made individually, benefits 
can flow unilaterally. Exchange relations develop gradually—or fail to 
develop—as beneficial acts prompt reciprocal benefit. Because the same 
act can complete one exchange and initiate another, discrete transactions 
are difficult to identify. Instead, the relation takes the form of a series of 
sequentially contingent acts; for example, your neighbor cares for your 
house while you are gone, you invite him to dinner, he gives you advice 
on buying a car, and so forth. The equality or inequality of these relations 
is established only over time, by the ratio of actors’ individual giving to 
one another. Reciprocal exchanges are the focus of Molm’s research pro- 
gram (e.g., Molm 1990, 1997) as well as much of the research on mixed- 
motive games; for example, Axelrod’s (1984) work on the evolution of 
cooperation also studies how social interaction develops when actors make 
choices individually, without knowing each other’s intentions and without 
negotiation. 

Although negotiation is more typical of exchange in some settings (e.g., 
work) than in others (e.g., families), both forms of exchange are observed 
in a wide range of social contexts. Even in politics, business, and interna- 
tional relations, unilateral initiatives are common, and the expectation of 
future reciprocity is often left implicit. Similarly, even in interactions 
among family and friends, some exchanges of favors, household work, 
and choices of activities are negotiated. Thus, analytically, it is possible 
to distinguish the form of exchange from the actors, resources, or context 
of exchange. This is the strategy we take in our analysis. 

The distinction between negotiated and reciprocal exchange is closely 
related to game theorists’ distinctions between cooperative and noncoop- 
erative games. In cooperative games (and negotiated exchanges), strictly 
binding agreements are made jointly by actors who can communicate; 
in noncooperative games (and reciprocal exchanges), actors make choices 
individually, without knowledge of others’ choices (Heckathorn 1985). 
Both types of games have been studied extensively by economists and 
rational choice theorists (e.g., Budescu, Erev, and Zwick 1999; Kagel and 
Roth 1995.). 


Uncertainty and Risk 


All forms of social exchange involve uncertainty and risk, but the amount 
and kind of risk vary. In reciprocal exchanges, actors initiate exchange 
without knowing what they are getting in return, and with no guarantee 
of the other’s reciprocity. They may be able to infer the other’s intentions 
once the relation is established, but their initial exchanges must take place 
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without that knowledge.’ Even in established relations, exploitation is al- 
ways possible. Consequently, actors in reciprocal exchange relations risk 
giving benefits unilaterally while receiving little or no return. This is the 
type of risk—the risk of incurring a net loss—that is most critical to the 
development of trust, because it provides the opportunity for exchange 
partners to demonstrate their trustworthiness. 

In negotiated exchanges, the bargaining process itself is a source of un- 
certainty; actors’ choices of how hard to bargain, what tactics to use, and 
so forth all affect the terms of agreements and the likelihood of reaching 
an agreement. But once actors agree on the terms of an exchange, much 
of this uncertainty is eliminated: actors know what they are getting for 
what they are giving, and they can choose to engage in the exchange or 
not. The terms may be unequal and unsatisfactory to one or both parties, 
but unless both benefit more from the exchange than they would without 
it, it should not take place. If, in addition, the exchange is secured with 
conditions that make the agreement binding—conditions assumed in ex- 
perimental research on negotiated exchange and characteristic of many 
negotiated exchanges in natural settings—the actors face no risk that the 
other party will not honor the terms of the agreement. 

In natural settings, other sources of risk may make negotiated ex- 
changes less secure. Agreements may not be strictly binding (Heckathorn 
1985), time lags between promise and delivery may create opportunities 
for defection (Coleman 1990), and resource values may be uncertain (Kol- 
lock 1994). When these conditions hold, negotiated exchanges are also 
risky. In our analysis, we assume conditions that eliminate these sources 
of risk and that equate reciprocal and negotiated exchanges on these di- 
mensions. First, we assume that exchange actions and agreements produce 
immediate benefits for actors in both forms of exchange (thus, in negoti- 
ated exchanges, agreements are binding); second, we assume that the 
value of benefits received from exchange is known and certain, and that 
the potential values of benefits from both forms of exchange are equal. 
These assumptions allow us to compare the development of trust in nego- 
tiated and reciprocal exchanges under the conditions that most contempo- 
rary exchange researchers have studied, and that represent most clearly 
the contrast in risk that the classical exchange theorists posed. 


3 For this reason, Blau (1964) argued that the initial offer of a favor has special signifi- 
cance, because the person who makes the first overture risks not only the chance that 
the act will not be reciprocated, but rejection of the offer itself, i.e., the offer to enter 
into a relationship. 

4 An excellent illustration of this point is the story that Hardin (1991, p. 185) relates 
from The Brothers Karamazov. 
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+ + 
Reciprocal Exchange ———+» Riskof .————————> Trust and 
Nonreciprocity Affective Commitment 


Structural Power ————> Behavioral Commitment 
and Equality of Exchange 


Fic. 1.—The theoretical model 


TRUST, COMMITMENT, AND THE FORM OF EXCHANGE 


We conceptualize trust and commitment as emergent phenomena that 
arise in response to uncertainty and risk. Blau (1964) proposed that they 
evolve together, beginning with minor transactions in which little trust is 
required because little risk is involved, and gradually expanding as part- 
ners prove themselves trustworthy and exchange with each other more 
frequently. Like Blau, we see trust and commitment as closely linked, but ` 
we distinguish between affective commitment and behavioral commit- 
ment and conceptualize their relations to trust somewhat differently. 

Figure 1 illustrates the theoretical logic that we develop below. As the 
upper set of arrows shows, reciprocal exchange increases the risk of non- 
reciprocity that provides the opportunity for both trust and related feel- 
ings of affective commitment to develop. Whether trust actually develops, 
however, depends on behavioral indicators of actors’ trustworthiness: 
their frequencies of exchange with each other rather than with alternative 
partners (behavioral commitment) and the equality of their exchange. The 
lower set of arrows proposes that these behaviors are influenced by the 
structure of power. We develop these arguments below. 


Risk, Trust, and the Form of Exchange 


We define trust as expectations that an exchange partner will behave be- 
nignly, based on the attribution of positive dispositions and intentions to 
the partner in a situation of uncertainty and risk. The conditions that 
promote trust occupy the middle regions between completely correspon- 
dent and completely noncorrespondent interests (Hardin 1991; Kelley and 
Thibaut 1978). If actors’ interests are extremely noncorrespondent, there 
is little basis for the development of trust (or exchange), but if interests 
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are completely correspondent, there is no risk and no basis for inferring 
trustworthiness. Acts of trust, and attributions of trustworthiness, can be 
made only in situations in which the partner has both the incentive and 
the opportunity to exploit the actor, but instead behaves benignly. If, un- 
der these conditions, A behaves in a trustworthy manner, then B’s trust 
in A should increase. A’s untrustworthy behavior, on the other hand, 
should lead to B’s distrust of A. 

In one of the few empirical tests of this proposition, Kollock (1994) ex- 
amined whether uncertainty in negotiated exchanges, produced by 
allowing sellers to deceive buyers about the quality of goods they were 
buying, promotes the development of trust. He found, as predicted, that 
ratings of partners’ trustworthiness were greater when subjects negotiated 
exchanges under conditions of uncertain rather than certain quality. Dis- 
parities in trust were also greater, presumably because variations in trust- 
worthy behavior affected the development of trust. 

We use this same logic to test the prediction of the classical exchange 
theorists: that trust is more likely to develop in reciprocal exchanges than 
in negotiated exchanges. In developing this proposition, we draw on Ya- 
magishi and Yamagishi’s (1994) distinction between “assurance” and 
“trust.” Unlike trust, which refers to expectations based on inferences 
about a partner’s personal traits and intentions, assurance refers to expec- 
tations of benign behavior from an exchange partner based on knowledge 
of an incentive structure that encourages such behavior rather than ex- 
ploitation.> Mechanisms that provide assurance include legal or normative 
authorities that impose sanctions for violations of agreements or failure 
to fulfill one’s obligations, guarantees such as collateral that protect 
against loss, warranties that assure certain standards of quality, and so 
forth. As long as an “assurance” structure is present, there is little opportu- 
nity for trust to develop, because there is little opportunity to learn about 
the partner and the partner’s own dispositions and intentions. 

Yamagishi and his associates (e.g., Yamagishi and Yamagishi 1994) use 
this distinction to explain why Japanese are less trusting of others than 
Americans (unlike American society, Japanese society has extensive assur- 
ance structures that guarantee mutual cooperation) and why Japanese 
subjects in social dilemma experiments are less likely to stay in the experi- 
mental group when given the opportunity to exit (in the absence of the 
typical Japanese assurance structures, Japanese subjects are less likely to 
trust that group members will not free ride). Similarly, we propose that 
trust is more likely to develop in reciprocal exchanges than in negotiated 


5 Others have made similar distinctions. For example, Hardin (1991) distinguishes 
between “trust” and “reliance,” and Dasgupta (1988) between “trust” and “confidence.” 
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exchanges, because negotiated exchanges provide “assurance,” while re- 
ciprocal exchanges enable “trust.” 

In negotiated exchanges, joint decision making informs actors of the 
benefits they will receive from the exchange, and agreements, when bind- 
ing, guarantee that those benefits are delivered. Although uncertainty in 
the bargaining process itself remains, that form of uncertainty should have 
less bearing on the development of trust. If actors in negotiated exchanges 
offer too much and strike a poor bargain, or lose out to a competitor who 
has offered more, they are more likely to make inferences about the bar- 
gaining skills of the actors than about the trustworthiness of the partner. 
Even when actors make agreements that are less favorable to themselves 
than they had hoped, they do so knowingly, and trust is not an issue to 
the extent that agreements are binding. 

In reciprocal exchanges, the only form of assurance comes from the 
expectation of future interaction. When exchanges between the same 
actors are recurring over time, as our analysis assumes, then the “shadow 
of the future”—the knowledge that the other can respond contingently 
and in kind to one’s own behavior—provides some protection (Axelrod 
1984; Schelling 1960).’ As long as actors value the continuation of a rela- 
tion (or fear retaliation), they are less likely to exploit one another. This 
form of assurance, however, is weaker than binding agreements with 
known terms, and it develops only over time. 

We propose that the weaker assurance and greater risk of exploitation 
in reciprocal exchange provides greater opportunity for actors to demon- 
strate trustworthiness to one another. To the extent that they do, then 
levels of trust in reciprocal exchanges should be greater, on average, than 
in negotiated exchanges. But the development of trust also depends on 
how the partner responds to the opportunity to exploit or reciprocate. 
Trust should increase with the partner’s reciprocity and, more generally, 
with the development of frequent, stable exchange between the two actors 
(Dasgupta 1988; Lawler and Yoon 1996). While these behaviors might be 
expected to increase trust in both forms of exchange, they should have a 
stronger effect in reciprocal exchanges. Actors in reciprocal exchanges are 
more likely than those in negotiated exchanges to attribute the partner’s 
behaviors to personal traits of the partner (such as trustworthiness/un- 
trustworthiness) rather than to the assurance structures that surround the 
exchange. 


€ Our analysis focuses on the development of trust in specific exchange partners, how- 

ever, whereas Yamagishi’s analysis applies to the development of trust in general 

others. 

7 When the same actors repeatedly engage in reciprocal exchanges with each other, 

they can employ conditional strategies such as “tit-for-tat” that reward the other’s 
` exchange and punish their defection, thus reducing risk and increasing assurance. 
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Because the “shadow of the future” provides some assurance, it should 
make trustworthy behaviors at least as likely as untrustworthy ones. 
Thus, under the conditions of recurring exchange assumed for our analy- 
sis, levels of trust should be higher in reciprocal than in negotiated ex- 
changes. Under other conditions, however—such as a very short shadow 
of the future, combined with structural incentives that encourage exploit- 
ative behavior—untrustworthy behavior might be the norm, and trust 
might then be lower in reciprocal than in negotiated exchanges. Transient 
exchanges between strangers, for example, are particularly risky (Macy 
and Skvoretz 1998). 

In our study, we examine actors’ trust in their exchange partners, and 
its relation to the partners’ trustworthy or untrustworthy behavior, under 
structural conditions that vary in the incentives they provide for benign 
or exploitative behavior. As long as future interaction between the same 
actors is expected, we.predict that trust will be greater, on average, in 
reciprocal than in negotiated exchanges, although the levels of trust should 
vary with structure. 


Commitment and Trust 


Exchange theorists have conceptualized the development of commitments 
between partners in two ways: (1) as purely behavioral patterns of ex- 
change in which pairs of actors choose to exchange repeatedly with one 
another rather than with alternative partners, primarily as a means of 
reducing uncertainty (Cook and Emerson 1978; Kollock 1994), and (2) as 
affective bonds that develop from repeated experiences with successful 
exchanges between the same partners (Lawler and Yoon 1996). 

We propose that both forms of commitment are related to trust, but in 
different ways. As figure 1 illustrates, behavioral commitments are one 
form of “trustworthy” behavior that should encourage the development 
of trust in a context of uncertainty and risk. An actor who repeatedly 
exchanges with another, forgoing alternative partners, signals his or her 
trustworthiness as an exchange partner; one who defects repeatedly does 
the opposite. Repeated exchanges with the same partner also provide in- 
formation about the other that reduces uncertainty and makes the other’s 
behavior more predictable. More generally, they are part of the process of 
“embeddedness” that Granovetter (1985) has addressed, in which ongoing 
social relations can contribute to the production of trust. As we discuss 
in more detail below, behavioral commitments can also reduce power use 
and inequality (Cook and Emerson 1978), which should provide further 
indication of the partner’s trustworthiness—particularly for powerful 
partners. 

Whereas behavioral commitments contribute to the development of 
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trust, we propose that affective commitments emerge from the same pro- 
cesses that produce trust (fig. 1). We define affective commitments as feel- 
ings of liking for, and attachment to, a specific exchange partner, which 
are indicated by expressions of commitment to the partner and positive 
evaluations of the partner.’ Affective commitments may be more or less 
closely related to actual behavioral commitments. We propose that these 
feelings of affective attachment to the partner are generated through the 
same processes that produce trust. That is, in the absence of assurance 
structures that can explain a partner’s positive behaviors, actors are more 
likely to attribute the behaviors to the partner’s personal traits and inten- 
tions. If so, then positive feelings of affect and commitment toward the 
partner will, like trust, tend to be stronger in reciprocal than in negotiated 
exchanges. They will increase with the partner’s behavioral commitment 
and with the equality of their exchanges, and these behaviors will have 
a stronger effect on feelings of affect and commitment in reciprocal than 
in negotiated exchanges.” 


Power, Behavioral Commitments, and Inequality 


At the same time that behavioral commitments reduce uncertainty and 
reduce transaction costs, they increase opportunity costs. Actors who are 
committed to a single partner obtain security and predictability at the cost 
of forgoing the opportunity to explore other, possibly better alternatives. 
For this reason, commitments are more likely to be used as a means of 
reducing uncertainty when alternatives are limited and opportunity costs 
are low (Yamagishi, Cook, and Watabe 1998). Consequently, as figure 1 
proposes, behavioral commitments should vary inversely with power 
(Cook and Emerson 1978; Lawler and Yoon 1996; Tallman, Gray, and 
Leik 1991). Low-power actors (who have few or poor alternatives) should 
be more likely to make commitments than high-power actors (who have 
more or better alternatives), and high-power actors should be more likely 
to make commitments the weaker their power advantage. 

To examine the effects of power on commitment and to produce system- 
atic variations in both commitment and equality (our indicators of trust- 


8 Our conceptualization differs slightly from Lawler and Yoon’s (1996). They define 
affective commitment as an emotional or cathectic attachment to the relation or group, 
characterized by positive emotions of pleasure and satisfaction, or interest and excite- 
ment. In contrast, our focus is on attachment to a specific other, characterized by 
positive evaluations and feelings for the other. 

9 Our linkage of trust with affective bonds is similar to Gambetta’s (1988, p. 232) 
notion of “thick trust”: trust that is reinforced by feelings of liking and affection. Lewis 
and Weigert (1985) argue that all types of trust have an affective component, although 
this component is most intense in close interpersonal trust. 
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Fic. 2.—Networks varying Ais power advantage over B. Following Cook and 
Emerson’s (1978) convention, solid lines indicate potential relations with high ex- 
change value, and dotted lines indicate potential relations with low exchange 
value. 


worthy behavior), we compare the development of trust among actors 
whose exchange relation is embedded in one of the two simple networks 
shown in figure 2. In both networks, actors occupy one of two structural 
positions, A and B. The exchange relation between A and B—the behav- 
ioral commitment, trust, and affective attachment that develop between 
A and B—is the focus of our study. This power-imbalanced relation offers 
“mixed motives” for interaction; that is, both A and B can benefit from 
exchange with one another, but their interests are not perfectly aligned. 
The extent to which they are aligned varies with the actors’ positions (A 
and B) within each network and with the variations in structural power 
across the networks. These differences in power and position create varia- 
tions in opportunities and incentives for trustworthy or untrustworthy 
behavior. 

Within each network, we create a power advantage for A over B, by 
giving A a high-value alternative to exchange with B (the other B in fig. 
2a, and the other A in fig. 2b), while B has only a low-value alternative 
to exchange with A (the other B in both networks). Across networks, we 
vary the strength of A’s power advantage by varying the availability of 
A’s alternatives (Cook et al. 1983). In figure 2b, the addition of a fourth 
actor to the network reduces the availability of A’s alternative to B; that 
is, A’s alternative to B in figure 2b (another A) is less available than A’s 
alternative in figure 2a (another B), because the other A, unlike the B, 
has a high-value alternative and is less dependent on A. Consequently, 
Ais power advantage is weaker in 2b than in 2a." 


10 Markovsky et al. (1993) refer to networks that differ in the availability of alternatives 
for powerful actors as “strong power” networks and “weak power” networks. 
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Because A has a more valuable alternative to B than B has to A in 
both networks, the formation of a commitment between A and B is more 
costly for A than for B. Consequently, although A’s and B’s commitments 
to each other are necessarily related, A’s behavioral commitment to B 
should be lower than B’s commitment to A in both networks. Reducing 
A’s power advantage reduces the opportunity costs for A of making a 
commitment; consequently, commitments between A and B should be 
more likely to form in the low-power networks than in the high-power 
networks, and exchanges between A and B should be more equal. 


The Form of Exchange, Behavioral Commitment, and Inequality 


Finally, we consider whether the form of exchange affects behavioral com- 
mitments and inequality. We know from earlier work that reciprocal ex- 
changes tend to be more equal than negotiated exchanges (Molm, Pe- 
terson, and Takahashi, in press). We might also expect that if behavioral 
commitments reduce uncertainty and risk, then actors in reciprocal ex- 
changes—who face greater risk of exploitation—might be more likely to 
form committed relations than those engaged in negotiated exchanges. 
But two considerations make this prediction unlikely. 

First, behavioral commitments reduce not only the uncertainty of reci- 
procity in reciprocal exchange, but the uncertainty of bargaining processes 
in negotiated exchanges. Actors who bargain repeatedly with each other 
become familiar with each other’s tactics and come to terms more quickly 
and easily. Even more importantly, behavioral commitments eliminate 
the risk that actors will lose out in competition with others who are negoti- 
ating for an agreement with the same partner. A supplier who secures a 
regular contract with a buyer, for example, is in a more advantageous 
position than one who has to compete with other suppliers. 

Second, behavioral commitments are more costly, in general, to actors 
in reciprocal exchanges than to actors in negotiated exchanges. Because 
actors in reciprocal exchanges make choices individually and benefits can 
flow unilaterally, it is possible for them to receive benefits from multiple 
partners at the same time. Consequently, these actors will maximize their 
benefits to the extent that they can maintain exchanges with multiple part- 
ners, by intermittently reciprocating their giving. Thus, in reciprocal ex- 
changes, commitments are costly for powerful actors even in low-power 
networks like figure 2b. 

For these reasons, we do not expect behavioral commitments to be more 
common in reciprocal than in negotiated exchanges. To the extent that the 
form of exchange affects either the frequency or inequality of exchange, 
however, these effects could contribute to a relation between exchange 
form and trust and must be controlled in our analysis. 
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Hypotheses 


Our central predictions, shown in figure 1 and discussed above, can be 
summarized in the following hypotheses: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Az actors trust and affective commitment for an ex- 
change partner will be greater, on average, in reciprocal exchange relations 
than in equivalent (structurally and behaviorally) negotiated exchange 
relations. 

HyPoTHESIS 2.—An actor’s trust and affective commitment for a part- 
ner will increase with the partner’s behavioral commitment to the actor 
and decrease with the inequality of their exchange; these relations will be 
stronger in reciprocal than in negotiated exchanges. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Actors’ behavioral commitments to their partners and 
the equality of their exchange will vary inversely with their power. 

3a.—Behavioral commitments will be greater, and inequality lower, 
when the power imbalance of a relation is low (fig. 2b) rather than high 
(fig. 2a). 

3b.—Within relations, the behavioral commitment of the less powerful 
actor will be greater than that of the more powerful actor. 


METHOD 


We test these hypotheses in a laboratory experiment designed to meet the 
traditional scope conditions of social exchange theory (Molm and Cook 
1995) and our analysis: actors are mutually dependent on one another for 
valued outcomes (operationalized as money), they are recruited on the 
basis of their interest in acquiring more of those outcomes, and they en- 
gage in repeated exchanges with one another over time. All actors have 
alternative exchange partners, thus allowing variability in commit- 
ments—both behavioral and affective—to a given partner and offering 
the opportunity for both benign and exploitative behavior. 


Experimental Design and Basic Procedures 


A 2 X 2 factorial design crossed the form of exchange (reciprocal or negoti- 
ated) with the power advantage for the powerful actor (high power or low 
power). In each of the four resulting conditions, 10 networks were run, 
with 140 undergraduate students randomly assigned to conditions and to 
positions within networks. All networks consisted of same-sex subjects, 
. with gender balanced within experimental conditions for control pur- 
poses." 


" Because preliminary data analyses found no effects of gender on the measures exam- 
ined here, gender is omitted from these analyses. 
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Subjects participated in one of the two networks shown in figure 2, and 
they engaged in either reciprocal or negotiated exchanges to earn money.” 
To provide the opportunity for commitment and trust to develop, subjects 
remained in the same network positions throughout the experiment and 
interacted repeatedly with the same two partners. All interaction occurred 
through computers; subjects were seated in isolated rooms and never met 
each other. To provide subjects with alternative partners, relations in the 
networks were negatively connected, and these connections were opera- 
tionalized in the traditional way (Cook and Emerson 1978): in negotiated 
exchanges, an agreement with one exchange partner precluded an agree- 
ment with another on that opportunity, and in reciprocal exchanges, ini- 
tiating exchange with one actor precluded initiating exchange with an- 
other on that opportunity. 

Following detailed instructions and practice trials, subjects participated 
in a series of exchange opportunities. At the end of each opportunity, they 
were informed about the source and amount of any points gained, and 
their total earnings (points X cents) were cumulated and shown on their 
computer screens. 

Subjects were not informed in any of the conditions about the amounts 
of money their partners received from exchanges with them or others, the 
outcomes of their partners’ exchanges with other actors in the networks, 
or their partners’ cumulative earnings. These restrictions on subjects’ in- 
formation, along with other restrictions discussed below, served several 
purposes: they reduced competition and equity as motives, they enhanced 
the uncertainty in which all exchanges—both negotiated and reciprocal— 
were conducted, and they created conditions more similar to those of ex- 
changes in natural settings." 


12 Money is used as the valued outcome in our experiment (and in virtually all ex- 
change experiments) solely because of its advantages for experimental control: money 
is widely valued, it can be quantified to produce a ratio level of measurement, and 
it is resistant to the effects of satiation or diminishing marginal utility (which would 
alter value). The exchange resource in the experiment is not money per se—money 
is not transferred from one actor to another, as in economic exchanges—but rather 
the capacity to produce valued outcomes, operationalized as money, for another. 


8 The ability of actors in reciprocal exchanges to receive rewards from more than one 
partner at the same time does not negate the negative connection. Because rewards 
received are always some function of rewards given—even when reciprocity is inter- 
mittent—increased exchange in one relation still reduces exchange in another, thus 
satisfying the definition of negatively connected relations. 

4 Power-dependence researchers (e.g., Cook and Emerson 1978; Lawler and Yoon 
1996) commonly reduce subjects’ information about their partners’ outcomes to mini- 
mize their concerns with either equity or competition, and to focus their attention on 
their own outcomes. In natural settings, actors rarely know exactly how much benefit 
each is receiving from an exchange, and so precise comparisons with others’ outcomes 
are impossible. This is true even in most economic exchanges. For example, when 
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Manipulations 


The form of exchange.—Two different exchange settings were created 
to manipulate the form of exchange, negotiated or reciprocal. The settings 
were designed to be as comparable as possible to one another on all dimen- 
sions other than their defining differences. 

The negotiated setting shares many of the features of other negotiated 
exchange settings but is most similar to Lawler and Yoon’s (1998) setting. 
Actors negotiated the division of a fixed amount of benefit within relations 
on each of a series of exchange opportunities, and each opportunity con- 
sisted of up to five rounds of negotiation. On each round, all actors in the 
network simultaneously made offers to all alternative partners. After the 
first round, actors could accept another’s offer, repeat their last offer, or 
make a counteroffer. Negotiations continued until all potential agree- 
ments were made or the five rounds were up. As soon as an agreement was 
reached, both actors received the amounts they had agreed upon (thus, 
agreements were binding). 

Subjects knew the range of points they could request from agreements 
and that, in general, the more they received, the less the other person 
received. They did not know that a fixed amount of profit was divided, 
however, nor did they know how many points the other subject received 
from an agreement. Subjects made offers by requesting the number of 
points they wanted to receive from an agreement, and each subject’s re- 
quest for points was then converted, by the computer, into an offer of the 
remaining points for the other subject. Subjects were told that they would 
not know how many points the other person received and that they should 
be concerned only with their own points. 

The reciprocal exchange setting is similar but not identical to the setting 
used by Molm in previous work (e.g., Molm 1990, 1997). Each actor in 
the network gave points to one of his or her exchange partners on each 
of a series of exchange opportunities. To hold constant the potential joint 
benefit of reciprocal and negotiated exchanges, the number of points that 
each actor could give to any partner on any single opportunity was fixed 
and equal to one-half the total points that actors in the negotiated ex- 
change setting could divide on each opportunity. If, for example, subjects 
in a negotiated exchange relation could divide 16 points on an exchange 
opportunity, subjects in an equivalent reciprocal exchange relation could 


purchasing a car from a dealer, most buyers do not know exactly how much profit 
the dealer receives, and the dealer does not know exactly how much the buyer val- 
ues the car. What actors do know, typically, is that the more they offer or give, the 
more the other receives and the less profit they receive. And that is what our subjects 
knew, as well. - 
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give each other 8 points on an opportunity.’ Inequality in these relations 
thus resulted from unequal reciprocities over time, rather than from un- 
equal benefits within agreements. 

As in the negotiated exchange conditions, subjects knew only the num- 
ber of points they could receive from others, not the number of points 
they could give to others. On each opportunity, all subjects simultaneously 
and independently chose a partner to give points to, without knowing 
how many points they gave and without knowing whether or when the 
other would reciprocate. Subjects were then informed that each of their 
partners either added to the subject’s earnings or did not act toward the 
subject, and their cumulative points were updated. 

Subjects in the negotiated exchange conditions exchanged for 100 op- 
portunities (the maximum that could be completed in a two-hour session); 
those in the reciprocal exchange conditions, for 400 opportunities. Both 
sessions took roughly the same amount of time, and subjects were not 
informed of the number of opportunities in either. More opportunities 
were run in the reciprocal exchange conditions to allow for the possibility 
that reciprocal exchange takes longer to stabilize than negotiated ex- 
change, which consists of multiple behaviors—up to five rounds of of- 
fers—and more information on each opportunity. The monetary value of 
points was adjusted so that subjects in the reciprocal exchanges earned 
the same amount as subjects in the negotiated exchanges for comparable 
behaviors. 

The structure of power.—We manipulated power by comparing the two 
networks shown in figure 2. In both networks, A’s more valuable alterna- 
tive to B gives A a power advantage over B. The strength of A’s advan- 
tage is greater in the high-power network (2a) than in the low-power net- 
work (2b), and therefore the opportunity costs to A of a behavioral 
commitment to B are higher in 2a than in 2b. All other variables affecting 
power are held constant; in both networks, all actors have two alternative 
partners, the potential value of the A-B relation is high and constant, 
and the potential values of A’s and B’s alternative partners are the same. 

“High-value” relations in the networks were worth 16 points, and “low- 
value” relations, 4 points. Actors in the negotiated exchange conditions 
negotiated the division of 16 or 4 points, while actors in the reciprocal 
exchange conditions could give 8 points to partners in high-value relations 
and 2 points to those in low-value relations. 

Because our interest was in the effects of the behaviors produced by 


! This procedure assured that the expected values of exchange benefits were equal 
in the negotiated and reciprocal conditions under baseline conditions (equal division 
of resources and equal probability of agreements when exchange is negotiated, and 
equal probabilities of giving by all actors to all partners when exchange is reciprocal). 
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these structures on attributions of trust and evaluations of the partner, 
we eliminated the structure itself as a source of attributions." In all condi- 
tions, subjects’ information about the structure of the networks was re- 
stricted to knowledge of their own access to their two exchange partners 
and their potential benefits from these partners. Because this information 
was identical for both networks, subjects’ perceptions of the network 
structures should be identical (at least initially). 


Measures 


Subjects’ evaluations of the partner: trust and affective commitment. — 
At the conclusion of the experiment, subjects responded to a series of 
seven-point bipolar semantic differential scales, measuring evaluations of 
their exchange partners and relations. We derived three measures of trust 
and affective commitment from these items, using A’s evaluations of B 
and B’s evaluations of A. 

We measured trust with a single item asking subjects, “How much did 
you trust Person X during the experiment (very much/Very little)?” We 
assessed affective commitment with two measures, one a single item ask- 
ing subjects how committed/uncommitted they felt toward the partner, 
and the other a five-item scale measuring their affective evaluation of the 
partner. The first four items of the scale asked subjects to evaluate their 
partner’s behavior as good/bad, nice/awful, cooperative/uncooperative, 
and helpful/unhelpful; the fifth item asked subjects to describe their gen- 
eral feelings toward the partner as positive/negative. With responses to 
the five items averaged, the resulting scale has alpha reliabilities of .97 
and .95 for A and B, respectively. All three measures range in value from 
1 to 7, with higher values indicating stronger feelings of trust and commit- 
ment and more positive affect." 

Partners behavior toward the subject: behavioral commitment and in- 
equality.—We measure the “trustworthiness” of the partner’s behavior 
with two indicators: the partner’s behavioral commitment to the subject 
and the equality or inequality of exchanges between the partner and the 
subject. 


6 When actors know the relative power positions that they and others occupy, that 
knowledge alone might influence their expectations of the partners’ trustworthiness 
or interpretations of the partners’ behavior. Because subjects ir our experiment were 
unaware of the power positions of actors in their network, such expectations and 
inferences were impossible. 

D Correlations among the three variables range from a high of .87 for the relation 
between A’s feelings of commitment to B and A’s positive affect toward B, to a low 
of .53 for the relation between B’s trust in A and B’s feelings of commitment to A. 
All correlations are higher, without exception, for the reciprocal exchanges than for 
the negotiated exchanges. 
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We used a modified version of Cook and Emerson’s (1978) measure to 
examine the partner’s (P) behavioral commitment to the subject (S); this 
measure computes how often P chose to exchange with S rather than with 
an alternative partner. For negotiated exchanges, Dis commitment to S 
equals: 


Cp = [X(T ps — Tpar)]/Tp, 


where Tps = transactions (agreements) between P and S; To = transac- 
tions between D and Dis alternative partner; and Tp = the total number 
of transactions that P completes with both S and P’s alternative partner. 
For reciprocal exchanges, Tps and "Tea are replaced by the frequency of 
P’s giving to S (Gps) and to P’s alternative partner (Gra), and Tp is replaced 
by the frequency of P’s giving to both partners, which equals the number 
of exchange opportunities. The commitment measures have a maximum 
value of +1 when all of Dis transactions or givings are with S, a minimum 
value of — 1 when all of P’s transactions or givings are with the alternative 
partner, and a value of 0 when P’s transactions or givings are equally 
distributed between both partners. 

We also measured the inequality (IE) of the value of the exchanges 
between A and B: 

IEas = (Van — Vpa)/(Vaz + Vra), 


where Vag = the total points A received from B, and Vj, = the total points 
B received from A. The measure has a potential range of —1 (maximum 
inequality in B’s favor) to +1 (maximum inequality in A’s favor), with 0 
indicating equal exchange.” Although subjects were not informed of the 
absolute inequality of their exchanges, those in reciprocal exchanges knew 
whether their giving was reciprocated, and those in negotiated exchanges 
knew that the more points they received from an agreement, the fewer 
points their partner received. 


Analytic Strategy 


Our analysis takes account of the dependencies in our data (between 
actors within networks, and between behaviors across exchange opportu- 
nities) in two ways. First, the statistical unit for all of our analyses is the 
exchange network; thus, all analyses are based on an N of 40. Second, 
our measures of behavioral commitment and inequality consist of overall 


88 For subjects in the A position, P refers to B; for subjects in the B position, P refers 
to A. 

19 Although the potential range of our inequality measure is —1 to +1, its practical 
range is 0 (equality) to +1 (inequality in favor of the power-advantaged actor). In- 
equality favored the power-disadvantaged actors in only a few cases (10%), and their 
advantage was small. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SUBJECTS’ TRUST AND AFFECTIVE 
COMMITMENT TOWARD THE PARTNER, BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


RECIPROCAL EXCHANGE NEGOTIATED EXCHANGE 


High-power Low-power High-power Low-power 





MEASURES Network Network Network Network 
Trust in partner: 
Als! trust in Bis iscsesscasessdestessscceressccesssocss 4.20 6.00 3.80 4.25 
(1.48) (1.68) (1.48) (1.44) 
Bis trust ime A eege 3.80 5.90 3.40 3.65 
(1.62) (.77) (1.78) (.91) 
Positive affect for partner: 
Ais affect for B oo... sssessceeseerseneeeee 4.78 6.17 4.34 4.64 
(1.44) (1.37) (1.25) (1.46) 
Bis affect for A ....esseosssessosscssoerssoscssoss 4.36 6.02 3.10 3.75 
(1.43) (1.06) (1.16) (.57) 
Feelings of commitment to 
partner: 
Ais commitment to B een 4.80 6.00 4.00 5.20 
(1.69) (1.81) (1.41) (1.90) 
Bis commitment to A see 5.30 6.00 3.40 4.80 
(1.49) (1.13) (1.90) (1.58) 


NorE.—Higher values indicate greater trust, more positive affect, and stronger feelings of commitment, 
on a scale of 1 to 7. SDs are given in parentheses. 


frequencies or values, computed for the entire exchange period or (when 
specified) for the last half of the exchange period. In the low-power net- 
works, measures of all evaluative and behavioral variables were com- 
puted for each A and each B and then averaged for the two actors in each 
position. In the high-power networks, A’s relation with one of the two Bs 
was randomly selected for the analysis, and measures were computed for 
that relation. Mean values of these measures, computed for the entire 
exchange period, are reported in tables 1 and 2. 


RESULTS 
Analyses of Behavioral Commitment and Inequality 


We first examine whether our manipulation of power created the effects 
on behavioral commitment and inequality predicted in hypothesis 3. As 


2 In the high-power networks, in which a single A chooses between exchange with 
the two Bs, A’s behavior toward one B is perfectly and negatively correlated with 
A’s behavior toward the other B. Therefore, averaging A’s behavior toward the two 
Bs, or the Bs’ evaluations of A, would be misleading. 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SUBJECTS’ BEHAVIOR TOWARD PARTNER, BY 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


RECIPROCAL EXCHANGE NEGOTIATED EXCHANGE 


High-power Low-power High-power Low-power 





BEHAVIOR Network Network Network Network 
Ais behavioral commitment to B ........- 05 ER —.07 61 
(.32) (.32) (.34) (.37) 
Bis behavioral commitment to A ......... 32 43 20 65 
(.29) (.27) (.47) (.35) 
Inequality in the A-B relation ............... 12 05 39 15 
(.08) (.05) (.33) (.20) 


NotTe.—SDs are given in parentheses. 


table 2 shows, the mean values for behavioral commitment varied consid- 
erably, from alow of —.07 for A in the high-power negotiated condition, to 
a high of .65 for B in the low-power negotiated condition. A multivariate 
analysis of variance on these means, using power and form of exchange 
as between-subjects variables and actor (A or B) as a within-subject vari- 
able, found significant main effects on commitment of both power and 
actor, as well as a significant interaction between the two (F[1,36] = 11.35 
for power, 37.83 for actor, and 15.24 for power X actor, all significant at 
P < .01). As hypothesis 3a predicted, behavioral commitments between 
A and B were more frequent in the low- than in the high-power network; 
not surprisingly, this effect was stronger for A than for B. And as hypothe- 
sis 3b predicted, B’s commitment to A was greater than A’s commitment 
to B in all conditions (see table 2). 

As expected, the form of exchange had no significant main or interactive 
effects on behavioral commitment. These commitments tended to be 
somewhat weaker in the low-power networks when exchange was recipro- 
cal rather than negotiated, but the difference was not significant. As figure 
3 shows, however, this condition—the low-power network with reciprocal 
exchange—differed markedly from the other three in the change in com- 
mitment that occurred over the course of the exchange period. The aver- 
age commitment of A and B to each other increased significantly over 
time in this condition (t = 2.34; P < .05, two-tailed test), but not in any 
of the others. We return to this difference in our analysis of trust and 
affective commitment. 

The inequality of exchange in the A-B relation is significantly influ- 
enced by both power and form of exchange, in the directions expected 
(F[1,36] = 6.26, P < .05 for power; F[1,36] = 8.74, P < .01 for form). 
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Fic. 3.—Behavioral commitment in the A-B relation 


Inequality is greater when A’s power advantage is greater, as virtually 
all theories of power in exchange networks predict, and greater when ex- 
change is negotiated rather than reciprocal, as Molm et al. (in press) found 
previously. The average negotiated agreement between A and B in the 
high-power networks gave A twice as many points as B (11 points for A 
and 5 for B); in the low-power networks, both reciprecal and negotiated 
exchanges were more equal. Unlike behavioral commitment, inequality 
did not change significantly over time in any of the conditions. 

The relationship between behavioral commitment and inequality varies 
substantially by the form of exchange. Theoretically, commitment should 
reduce the use of power and inequality in both forms of exchange; empiri- 
cally, a negative relation between commitment and power use holds only 
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for reciprocal eschanges 7 Behavioral commitment and inequality are 
negatively correlated when exchange is reciprocal (r = —.73 for A and 
—.36 for B) but unrelated when exchange is negotiated (r = .08 for A and 
—.06 for B). Because only one of these correlations is significant, we exam- 
ine the effects of both variables in our remaining analyses. For these anal- 
yses, we use measures of behavioral commitment and inequality during 
the last half of the exchange period, the interval that is most likely to affect 
measures of subjects’ trust and affective commitment at the conclusion of 
the exchange. 


Analyses of Trust and Affective Commitment 


Our central hypotheses concern the effects of the form of exchange and 
the partner’s behavior on the development of trust and affective ties to 
the partner. We predict that trust in the partner and related feelings of 
affect and commitment will be greater, on average, in relations of recipro- 
cal exchange than in relations of negotiated exchange (hypothesis 1), and 
that the partner’s behavior (their behavioral commitment and the inequal- 
ity of exchange) will have stronger effects on trust and affective commit- 
ment in reciprocal exchanges than in negotiated exchanges (hypothesis 2). 

Table 3 reports the results of analyses of variance on each of the three 
dependent measures (trust, positive affect, and feelings of commitment) 
for both the more (A) and less (B) powerful actors. For each measure, we 
first present the results of a standard analysis of variance on our factorial 
design, and then present the results of an analysis of covariance in which 
the two behavioral measures—behavioral commitment to the partner and 
the inequality in the relation—are entered as covariates before the effects 
of the experimental variables are assessed. The analysis of covariance 
allows us to test whether the form of exchange still affects trust and af- 
fective commitment after controlling for any differences in behavioral 
commitment and inequality between the two forms of exchange, as hy- 
pothesis 1 predicts. 

The results in table 3 strongly support hypothesis 1: trust in the partner 
and related feelings of positive affect and commitment are greater in recip- 
rocal exchange relations than in negotiated exchange relations, for both 
A and B. As table 1 shows, this is true for every comparison of means for 
the two forms of exchange (only the effect of the form of exchange on A’s 


21 Although exchange theorists typically assume that commitment drives this relation, 
our experimental design does not allow us to determine the direction of causality. 
Both behavioral commitment and inequality are measured variables that develop 
throughout the exchange period, and it is quite possible that actors who use power 
less are more likely to form committed relationships. 
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TABLE 4 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PARTNER’S BEHAVIORS AND SUBJECT’S 
FEELINGS TOWARD THE PARTNER, BY FORM OF EXCHANGE 


























A’s FEELINGS TOWARD B B’s FEELINGS TOWARD A 
PARTNER’S BEHAVIOR Trust Affect Commit Trust Affect Commit 
Behavioral commitment:* 
Negotiated exchange .48* 44* 55** 07 EM SI 
Reciprocal exchange ......... ëng ` gp ` Set GOFF ` vis Ae 
B for interaction? ............... 2.21* 2.51**  2.23* 2.16** 1.63** —,25 
Inequality between A and B: 
Negotiated exchange ......... 15 AA DI —.01 —.02 17 
Reciprocal exchange  —.80FFF 74H — QTR — 43 — 65 FFE — 3] 
B for interaction? ............... 11.39*** 9,.94%** 12.35***  5.20* 7.18*** 4.13 











a B’s commitment to A is correlated with A’s feelings for B, and Ais commitment to B is correlated 
with B’s feelings for A. 
k Unstandardized regression coefficients for the interaction between form of exchange and behavior. 
The multiplicative interaction terms were entered along with their component terms in each equation. 
*P < 05. 
** pP < 01. 
*** P < 001, one-tailed tests. 


feelings of commitment to B fails to reach significance in table 3; P =.06). 
When exchanges are reciprocal, all but one of the mean ratings of subjects’ 
trust, affect, and commitment for the partner are above the neutral point 
of 4.0; when exchanges are negotiated, half of the means are below 4.0. 
Even in the condition that produces the lowest levels of trust—B’s trust 
in A in the high-power networks—the mean value for reciprocal ex- 
change, while below the neutral point of 4.0 (3.8), is still higher than the 
comparable mean for negotiated exchange (3.4). 

As comparisons of the two sets of analyses in table 3 show, the effects 
of the form of exchange are still significant—and, in some cases, 
stronger—after controlling for the effects of the partner’s behavioral com- 
mitment and the inequality of exchanges in the relation. In contrast, the 
effects of structural power are greatly reduced, as we would expect. 

Hypothesis 2 predicts that trust and affective commitment increase 
with the partner’s behavioral commitment and decrease with the inequal- 
ity of their exchange, with these relations stronger in reciprocal than in 
negotiated exchanges. The results of the covariance analysis in table 3 
support the predicted effects of these behaviors (particularly behavioral 
commitment) on the development of trust and affective ties; table 4 exam- 
ines whether their effects interact with the form of exchange. Because of 
the significant correlation between the two behavioral variables in recip- 
rocal exchanges, we examine the effects of each behavior separately, re- 
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porting both their zero-order correlations with trust and affective commit- 
ment, and the regression coefficients for the interaction between each 
behavior and the form of exchange. 

The results strongly support hypothesis 2: all of the correlations be- 
tween the partner’s behaviors and the subject’s feelings of trust, affect, 
and commitment for the partner are stronger for reciprocal exchanges 
than for negotiated exchanges. Regression coefficients for the interactions 
of behavior with form of exchange show that all but two of these differ- 
ences are significant. In reciprocal exchanges, the development of trust 
and affective ties are strongly influenced by the partner’s behavior, in- 
creasing with the partner’s behavioral commitment and decreasing with 
the inequality of their exchange. In negotiated exchanges, inequality has 
no significant effects on trust or affective commitment, and the effects of 
behavioral commitment are weaker and primarily affect A’s feelings to- 
ward B. 

The interaction of power with the form of exchange.—Finally, we turn 
to an unpredicted but intriguing finding: the interaction between power 
and the form of exchange on feelings of trust and positive affect (table 3). 
Power and the form of exchange interact significantly in their effect on 
B’s trust in A in the original analysis of variance and in their effects on 
both actors’ trust and affect for the other once the behavioral covariates 
are controlled. The means in table 1 illustrate the pattern that produces 
these effects: power has a stronger effect on both actors’ trust and affect 
when exchange is reciprocal than when it is negotiated; in particular, the 
means in the low-power networks are much higher when exchange is re- 
ciprocal.” 

What explains the much higher levels of trust and positive affect in this 
one condition, if the partners’ behaviors do not account for them? We 
believe the answer lies in the change in the relation that subjects in this 
condition, but none of the other conditions, experienced. As figure 3 shows, 
whereas actors in the low-power network settled into committed relations 
between A and B almost immediately when exchanges were negotiated, 
those engaged in reciprocal exchange did not. Instead, the initial level of 
commitment in these relations was quite low—a pattern that was poten- 
tially more profitable for the powerful As, who could receive greater bene- 
fits in the low-power networks by exchanging primarily with each other 
while giving to the Bs only intermittently. But this pattern was also riskier 


” This pattern is weaker and nonsignificant for feelings of commitment, primarily 
because the mean values in the low-power, negotiated-exchange network are higher 
than those for the other measures. It is likely that the high levels of behavioral commit- 
ment in this network produced stronger feelings of commitment, even though they 
had less effect on trust and affect. 
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and more uncertain. Consequently, the As gradually formed committed 
relations with the Bs, opting for the stable and certain benefits that the 
more dependent Bs provided. 

This change meant that both actors in these relations experienced their 
early exchanges as uncertain and risky, whereas their later exchanges were 
stable, predictable, and mutually beneficial. The unpredictability of the 
early exchanges should heighten actors’ awareness of risk and the poten- 
tial for exploitation, thus increasing their positive evaluations of their 
partners’ subsequent commitment. These conditions are probably closest 
to those envisioned by the classical theorists, in which exchange relations 
evolve slowly as actors first test each other’s trustworthiness and gradu- 
ally increase the frequency and regularity of their exchange. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Our results offer strong support for one of the most intriguing propositions 
of classical exchange theory: that reciprocal forms of exchange, in which 
actors individually provide benefits to each other without knowing what 
returns they will receive, provide a more fertile ground for the develop- 
ment of trust than negotiated exchanges with binding agreements. As we 
predicted, trust in the partner and related feelings of affective commit- 
ment were significantly stronger when exchanges were reciprocal rather 
than negotiated. In addition, exchange behaviors that should influence 
whether actors come to trust or distrust their partners—the partner’s be- 
havioral commitment and the equality or inequality of their exchange— 
had stronger effects on trust and affect when exchanges were reciprocal. 

These findings support the underlying logic of our theory: that risk is 
a necessary condition for the development of trust, which then depends 
on the partner’s behavior. Although both forms of exchange entail certain 
kinds of ambiguity and risk, only reciprocal exchange involves the type 
of risk—the risk of giving without reciprocity—that requires trusting an- 
other and that allows the demonstration of trustworthiness. In negotiated 
exchanges, known terms and binding agreements provide “assurance” that 
one will not be exploited, without enabling trust. 

A controlled experiment was a valuable tool for testing these predic- 
tions; it allowed us to compare reciprocal and negotiated exchanges under 
equivalent conditions, holding constant other factors that might affect 
trust, so that we could disentangle the effects of the form of exchange 
from other, potentially confounding factors. We physically equated the 
structure of the exchange networks, the relative power of the actors, the 
type and value of benefits exchanged, the general physical conditions un- 
der which exchanges occurred, and actors’ information about all aspects 
of exchange except those that are part of the defining differences between 
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the two forms of exchange. We then statistically controlled for the fre- 
quency and equality of actors’ exchanges with each other. With nothing 
left to vary but the form of exchange itself, we still found strong and 
consistent differences in trust and affective commitment. 

That the form of exchange made such a difference for emergent proper- 
ties like trust and affective commitment is particularly remarkable given 
some of the restrictions of our study. Although our experimental setting 
allowed a far more unambiguous test of the effects of the form of exchange 
than would comparisons in a natural setting, creating reciprocal and nego- 
tiated forms of exchange in the laboratory also meant that many features 
that typically surround reciprocal exchanges, and thet serve to further 
differentiate them from negotiated exchanges, were absent. Unlike recip- 
rocal exchanges in natural settings, individuals in the experimental setting 
never met each other or interacted face-to-face. The benefits they ex- 
changed were as quantified as those in the negotiated exchanges, and there 
was no inherent “symbolism” of friendship in their nature. Delays in reci- 
procity were minimal; that is, exchanges that would normally take place 
over weeks or months in natural settings were necessarily compressed into 
a two-hour period, so that actors were not left in uncertainty about the 
other’s reciprocity for very long. And the fixed benefits that we used to 
control the value of exchanges in the two settings meant that actors could 
not follow Blau’s prescription of beginning with minor exchanges in 
which little value is involved and then gradually expanding to exchanges 
of greater value as partners prove themselves trustworthy. Despite all of 
these limitations, our subjects still came to trust their partners and to feel 
positively toward them to a much greater degree in the reciprocal ex- 
changes than in the negotiated exchanges. 

We believe these findings result from the key analytical distinctions 
between the two forms of exchange that the classical theorists originally 
identified, and that—despite limitations—we created in our laboratory 
settings. In reciprocal exchanges, actors choose, individually, to give to 
one another, without any formal assurance of reciprocity. No matter how 
established the relation, how predictable the other’s behavior, and how 
long the “shadow of the future,” each act of giving still remains a declara- 
tion of trust that the other will reciprocate, and each act of reciprocity 
confirms that trust. In contrast, the negotiation of deals, even in commit- 
ted relations in which such deals are made quickly, conveys the opposite 
message. It is an implicit statement that knowledge of what the other will 
do (and, under the conditions we studied, a binding agreement to assure 
they will do it), is necessary before exchange can proceed. Under these 
conditions, trust is irrelevant and trustworthy behavior is difficult to de- 
tect. 

Our work also shows the important role that behavioral commitments 
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play in the development of trust, particularly when exchanges are recipro- 
cal. For both forms of exchange, the partner’s commitment—the fre- 
quency of their exchange with the actor, to the exclusion of other alterna- 
tives—was more important than the equality of the exchange in subjects’ 
evaluations of the partner’s character, although it had far greater impact 
on evaluations of partners engaged in reciprocal exchange. Not only were 
relations between the inequality of exchange and evaluations of the part- 
ner relatively weak, but subjects’ evaluations of their partners were not 
correlated with their exchange benefits in any consistent way. The sub- 
jects who earned the most money in the experiment, for example, were 
powerful actors in the high-power, negotiated exchange networks, yet 
these subjects reported the lowest levels of trust, positive affect, and feel- 
ings of commitment toward their partners of any of the powerful actors 
in the experiment. These findings support the emphasis in much of the 
literature on the importance of long-term relations and repeated interac- 
tions for developing trust (Dasgupta 1988; Lawler and Yoon 1996, 1998). 
Lawler and Yoon, in particular, have emphasized the importance of re- 
peatedly and successfully completing agreements—regardless of the spe- 
cific terms——for creating strong affective ties between partners in negoti- 
ated exchange relations. Our results show that such commitments have 
even stronger effects in reciprocal exchange relations. 

Our findings also suggest that behavioral commitments may be more 
effective when they develop gradually. The highest levels of behavioral 
commitment occurred in the low-power networks, which reduced the op- 
portunity costs of commitments for both negotiated and reciprocal ex- 
change. But the speed with which actors formed these commitments var- 
ied markedly. In negotiated exchanges, committed relations formed early 
and changed little over time; in reciprocal exchanges, commitments were 
formed gradually, in a step-by-step process. We believe the slow transfor- 
mation of the reciprocal exchange relations, from uncertainty and instabil- 
ity to mutual predictability and benefit, produced the particularly high 
levels of trust and affect observed in this condition. Further study of how 
the speed and process of commitments affects the development of trust 
is clearly warranted. 

In many discussions, commitment and trust have been treated as paired 
processes, interrelated through either their reciprocal effects on one an- 
other (Blau 1964) or their common roots in uncertainty and risk (Kollock 
1994). In contrast, our study suggests that although risk and uncertainty 
are implicated in the development of both behavioral commitment and 
trust, their relations to the two are quite different. Behavioral commit- 
ment is a means of reducing the uncertainty of both reciprocal and negoti- 
ated exchange, and it is no more likely to be used in one than in the other. 
A more important determinant of commitment is the structure of power 
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and its effects on the opportunity costs of commitment. Trust, on the other 
hand, does not reduce uncertainty so much as it frees actors to take the 
risks associated with uncertainty, risks that may lead to greater benefit. 
But trust can develop only in the presence of a particular kind of risk, 
the risk of the partner’s nonreciprocity, which is more strongly associated 
with reciprocal than negotiated exchange. 

The substantial role that both reciprocal exchanges and behavioral 
commitments play in the development of trust and affective ties has im- 
portant implications for everyday social life. In natural settings, the clear 
analytical distinctions between reciprocal and negotiated exchanges that 
we have studied can become blurred. Many exchanges involve elements 
of both; even economic exchanges are heavily embedded in ongoing social 
relationships (DiMaggio and Louch 1998; Granovetter 1985). Numerous 
authors have discussed the importance of such relationships for generating 
trust and social capital (e.g., Coleman 1990). Many of these discussions, 
however, assume that the most important element in this process is the 
recurrence or persistence of exchange between the same actors. Our results 
show that not only the persistence but the form of social relationships 
matters; that is, relationships characterized by both reciprocal exchange 
and the expectation of continued interaction are particularly conducive 
to building trust, and they can be valuable assets in even the most institu- 
tionalized economic settings. If, instead, the shadow of the future is rela- 
tively short and exploitation is profitable, the risk inherent in reciprocal 
exchanges may outweigh the benefits. It is precisely for this reason that 
assurance structures were developed. As our results show, however, assur- 
ance has a price: a decline in trust. 

The purely reciprocal exchanges that characterize many of our interac- 
tions with friends, family, and neighbors can also serve a valuable func- 
tion. Through numerous experiences with specific others who behave in 
a trustworthy manner under conditions of risk, we may come to expect 
that others, with whom we have had no direct experience, will also be 
worthy of our trust. In this way, reciprocal exchange relations can contrib- 
ute to a more generalized sense of trust in others. Establishing such a 
trusting environment can be a great advantage to society: individuals are 
free to explore new relations and take advantage of new opportunities 
(Yamagishi et al. 1998), and social, business, and political dealings are all 
facilitated. 
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The Mosaic Moment: An Early Modernist 
Critique of Modernist Theories of 
Nationalism! 


Philip S. Gorski 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Most theorists of nationalism are modernists: they regard national- 
ism as an essentially modern phenomenon. This article takes issue 
with the modernist position. Drawing on primary and secondary 
evidence from the Netherlands, England, and other early modern 
polities, it documents the existence of movements and ideologies that 
must be classified as national and nationalist by the modernists’ own 
criteria. It is then argued that some nationalist discourses had medi- 
eval roots and that they were no less nationalistic than the national- 
isms of the French Revolution. In the conclusion, the theoretical 
premises of the modernist position are subjected to critical examina- 
tion. 


Die Form is flüssig, der Sinn ist es aber noch mehr. 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Zur Genealogie der Moral 


Most theorists of nationalism are modernists:’ that is, they believe that 
nationalism is an essentially modern phenomenon. Modernists do not 
claim that national identity is a modern phenomenon; they usually con- 
cede the existence of some form of premodern “national consciousness” or 


i Earlier versions of this article were presented at the annual meeting of the Social 
Science History Association (New Orleans, 1997), the Wilder House Workshop on 
Nations and Nationalism (University of Chicago, 1998), the Institute for Research in 
the Humanities (University of Wisconsin), and the Cultural Pluralism Circle (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin). I would like to thank Meyer Kestnbaum, David Laitin, Lisa We- 
deen, Paul Boyer, Crawford Young, and other seminar participants for their stimulat- 
ing and useful feedback. I would also like to thank Stephen Bunker, Susanne Desan, 
Robert Kingdon, Thomas Safley, and the reviewers at AJS for helpful comments on 
various drafts of this article. Direct correspondence to Philip Gorski, Department of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 1180 Observatory Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706. E-mail: pgorski@ssc.wisc.edu 

2 I borrow this term from Anthony Smith (1994) but use it somewhat differently than 
he does. For Smith, modernists are those who deny the existence of premodern na- 
tional identity. For me, modernists are those who deny the existence of premodern 
nationalism. 
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“national identity.” But they invariably insist that national-ism, strictu 
sensu, appeared no earlier than the late 18th century. This is because they 
generally view nationalism as the product of the democratic and industrial 
revolutions that began at this time. 

The purpose of this article is to call the modernist position into question. 
In particular, I will attempt to show that premodern “national conscious- 
ness” was more like “modern nationalism” than the modernists have al- 
lowed, and, indeed, that no sharp line can be drawn between the two. To 
put it more pointedly, my argument is that clear examples of nationalism 
can be found in the early modern period, and perhaps even earlier; that 
the primary catalyst for this nationalist upsurge was the Protestant Refor- 
mation and the political revolutions that followed in its wake; and that 
this upsurge was indeed an upsurge, rather than the “birth,” of nation- 
alism. 

The main exhibit in my case against the modernists is the early modern 

- Netherlands. Drawing on the works of a number of Dutch historians (Geyl 
[1930] 1975, 1934; Smitskamp 1947; Huisman 1983; Groenhuis 1977; 
Schéffer 1981; Schama 1988), and on a variety of primary sources, includ- 
ing political pamphlets, popular songs, commemorative coins, and ritual 
prayers, I will show that political conflict and debate in the early modern 
Netherlands led to the generation of two main myths or narratives about 
the origins of the Dutch Republic: a biblical narrative, grounded in the 
Old Testament, which portrayed the Netherlanders as a chosen people or 
elect nation bound to God by a holy and sacred covenant, and the Nether- 
lands as a new Israel or new Jerusalem; and a classical narrative that 
portrayed the Netherlanders as the descendants of the ancient Batavians, 
a free and peace-loving people that had always resisted imperial tyranny. 
And I will argue that these mythologies or narratives, and the ideologies 
and movements they inspired, must be characterized as nationalist—even 
by the definitions and standards employed by the modernists. 

I will buttress these claims with comparative and historical evidence 
that shows (1) that the Hebraic and classical mythologies were not distinc- 
tive to the Netherlands, but can also be observed in a number of other 
early modern polities, most notably England, (2) that examples of the He- 
braic and classical mythologies can also be found in the Middle Ages as 
well, and (3) that the content and scope of early modern nationalism did 
not differ dramatically from that of French revolutionary nationalism, the 
paradigmatic case of modern nationalism. In the conclusicn, finally, I will 
present the outlines of a postmodernist theory of nationalism. Before 
plunging into the historical evidence in greater depth, it will perhaps be 
useful to review the various versions of the modernist position, and my 
critique of them, in somewhat greater detail. 
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THE MODERNIST POSITION: A CRITICAL OVERVIEW 


Theorists of nationalism disagree strongly about what nationalism is and 
why it came into being. Some see nationalism as an ideology (Hroch 1985; 
Brass 1991), others as an identity (Anderson 1992; Balibar 1991), and still 
others as a movement (Breuilly 1982). The explanations are as diverse as 
the definitions. Some attribute the rise of nationalism to the advent of 
industrialization (e.g., Gellner 1983), others trace it to the French Revolu- 
tion or German romanticism (Hobsbawm 1990; Kemiläinen 1964; Ked- 
ourie 1993), and still others to new forms of communication (Deutsch 
1966). 

Given these disagreements about the what and the why of nationalism, 
one might expect similar disagreements about the when question. But this 
is not the case. In fact, with only a few exceptions (Smith 1991, 1994; 
Greenfeld 1992), most scholars of the subject seem to agree that national- 
ism is a distinctly modern phenomenon that first appeared sometime dur- 
ing the late 18th century. 

This consensus is all the more surprising given that there are at least 
two bodies of evidence that speak against it. The first is philological. There 
is a fairly extensive literature that focuses on the word “nation” and kin- 
dred terms such as “people” and “state” in both classical Greek and Latin 
as well as the various European vernaculars (see, e.g., Volk [1972-97] 
and the references therein and also Heissenbiittel [1920], Kahl [1978], and 
Ejichenberger [1991]. What this literature shows is that these categories 
have long been a part of Western political discourse and that they have 
always been closely related to one another in meaning. In other words, it 
suggests that nationalism qua ideology antedates the modern era. 

The second body of evidence is historical. There is now a rather sub- 
stantial literature on the subject of medieval and early modern national- 
ism (see esp. the relevant chapters in the following edited collections: 
Bradshaw and Roberts 1998; Ranum 1975; Forde, Johnson, and Murray 
1995; Ecclesiastical History Society 1982; Berding 1994; Giesen 1991; Beu- 
mann and Schröder 1978; Beumann 1983; Dann 1986; Ehlers 1989; and 
see also Beaune 1985; Schmugge 1982; O’Brien 1988; Hastings 1997; 
Reynolds 1997). What this literature clearly shows is that a wide range 
of medieval and early modern authors talked about nations and peoples 
in a wide variety of scholarly and political contexts and in ways that are 
quite similar, if not wholly identical, to modern usage, and that these dis- 
courses played an important role in political legitimation and mobiliza- 


3 Those scholars of nationalism who have taken the philological evidence most seri- 
ously Ge, Smith and Greenfeld) have tended to rely on two overly simplistic and 
schematic works (Zernatto 1944; Kemiläinen 1964). 
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tion. In other words, it implies that nationalism qua identity and move- 
ment may also be older than most theorists of nationalism believe. 

To the degree that theorists of nationalism have engaged with this evi- 
dence—and most, frankly, have not—they have responded in one of two 
ways. Some—the majority—concede the existence of some form of pre- 
modern national consciousness but argue that it did not constitute true 
or full-blown nationalism. Others—a minority—concede the existence of 
some form of premodern nationalism but argue that it was basically iden- 
tical to modern nationalism, or should be treated as such. Thus, both deny 
the existence of an early modern nationalism, albeit for rather different 
reasons. Let us examine these views in greater detail, beginning with the 
majority view. 

The majority view has two main variants: one focuses on the content 
of nationalism; the other on the scope of nationalism. There are two sub- 
variants of the content argument. The first focuses on nationalism qua 
ideology. John Breuilly’s (1982; see also Gellner 1983; Smith 1994, pp. 
379-80; 1995, pp. 25—26) work provides a good example of this approach. 
Breuilly (1982, p. 3) argues that “a nationalist argument is a political doc- 
trine built upon three basic assertions: (1) There exists a nation with an 
explicit and peculiar character. (2) The interests and values of this nation 
take priority over all other interests and values. (3) The nation must be 
as independent as possible.” In his view, the “nationalist argument” did 
not appear in its fully developed form until the era of the French Revolu- 
tion. The second subvariant of the meaning argument focuses on national- 
ism qua category. This is the approach taken by Eric Hobsbawm (1990; 
see also Calhoun 1997, p. 9). Hobsbawm argues that nationalism is 
founded on the equation “nation = people = state” (1990, p. 12). In his 
view, this “sense of the word is no older than the eighteenth century, give 
or take the odd predecessor” (1990, p. 3). 

The second version of the majority view, to recall, is focused on the 
scope of national discourse. It also has two subvariants. The first focuses 
on the social scope of nationalism. Here, the usual procedure is to argue 
that premodern national consciousness was limited to certain elite groups 
(e.g., intellectuals), subordinated to other identities (e.g., to one’s religion, 
class, or region), or confined to relatively small political units (e.g., cities 
and regions), and thus not fully national in one sense or another. This 
argument has fallen out of favor among sociologists, but it was a stock- 
in-trade of the first-generation theorists of nationalism (e.g., Kohn [1944] 
1967, p. 12; Hayes 1931, p. 4; see also Armstrong 1982) and can still be 
found in the works of some historians (e.g., Weber 1976; Sahlins 1989). 
The second and more common subvariant of the scope argument concerns 
political scope. Here, the usual procedure is to argue that premodern na- 
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tional consciousness did not give rise to political movements or that such 
movements were not truly or fully nationalist in some sense. Once again, 
John Breuilly’s work (1982) provides a particularly good example. Breu- 
illy openly acknowledges the existence of “national opposition move- 
ments” during the early modern period (i.e., revolutionary movements that 
deployed nationalistic arguments). But he insists that these movements 
were not fully nationalist because “the idea of the nation, if it appeared 
at all, was subordinated to religious and monarchical principles” (1982, 
p. 45). The first truly nationalist movements, he reiterates, emerged during 
the French Revolution.‘ 

Now for the minority view—the view that there was such a thing as 
premodern nationalism but that it was essentially identical to modern na- 
tionalism, or should be treated as such. To my knowledge, this view has 
been advanced by only two theorists: Liah Greenfeld and Anthony D. 
Smith. Greenfeld’s argument is that modern nationalism was really an 
early modern phenomenon. More specifically, she contends that the ori- 
gins of modern nationalism are to be found, not in revolutionary France, 
but in Reformation England (1992, p. 6; for a similar argument, see also 
Hastings [1997, p. Ah, For it was there, she says, that the word nation came 
to mean “a sovereign people,” the central meaning that (she contends) it 
has retained to this day. 

Smith’s argument is more equivocal. This is not surprising: Smith spent 
over two decades defending the majority view (see esp. Smith 1986) and 
has become critical of it only in recent years (see Smith 1991, 1994, 1995). 
His critique of the modernist position rests on the distinction between 
nationalism qua ideology and nationalism qua identity. If one sees nation- 
alism as an ideology, he says, then the modernists are right, because in 
his view, the ideology of nationalism really is no older than the French 
Revolution. If one sees nationalism as an identity, however, then the mod- 
ernists are wrong, since one can find numerous examples of national iden- 
tity that antedate the French Revolution. Indeed, Smith goes so far as to 
suggest that the ancient Israelites possessed national identity (see also 
Grosby 1991). 

So who is right? The majority? Or the minority? Before attempting a 
preliminary answer to this question, let us quickly review the empirical 
claims on which each position rests. Advocates of the majority position 
propose various arguments: (1) The modern meaning of the word “nation,” 
summarized in the equation “nation = people = state,” does not antedate 
the French Revolution. (2) The modern ideology of nationalism, which 


‘ Needless to say, the meaning and scope arguments are not necessarily exclusive of 
one another. As the example of Breuilly’s work clearly illustrates, many theorists of 
the majority persuasion draw on some variant of each argument. 
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claims that the world is divided into nations, that these nations are sover- 
eign, and that sovereignty requires statehood, also does not antedate the 
French Revolution. (3) national consciousness or identity did not become 
generalized until the French Revolution. (4) there were no truly or fully 
nationalist movements until the French Revolution. The minority argu- 
ment consists of two distinct but opposed counterclaims: (1) Modern na- 
tionalism is an early modern phenomenon that begins in England. (2) Na- 
tionalist ideology is a modern phenomenon that begins with the French 
Revolution, but national identity is a perennial phenomenon that can be 
traced back to antiquity. 

Generally speaking, I am inclined toward the minority view, and in 
what follows, I will try to show that all four of the major claims on which 
the majority position rests are exaggerated. In particular, I will contend 
that (1) the early modern and modern meanings of the word nation are 
not so different as Hobsbawm and others have suggested, (2) early modern 
and modern ideologies of nationalism were not so different as Breuilly 
and others have suggested, (3) early modern and modern national con- 
sciousness were not so different in scope as Kohn and others have sug- 
gested, and (4) the national opposition movements of the Reformation Age 
were surprisingly nationalist, pace Smith. In other words, I will try to 
show that some instances of early modern national consciousness must be 
counted as instances of full-blown, modern nationalism by the very criteria 
set forth by the modernists. 

But this does not mean that I completely endorse the minority view. 
On the contrary, I have serious reservations about it. In fact, I believe 
that Greenfeld’s and Smith’s arguments are seriously deficient in several 
respects. As I will try to show, Greenfeld’s claim that modern nationalism 
originated in early modern England is both empirically and interpretively 
problematic: empirically, insofar as the kind of nationalism that Greenfeld 
discovers in early modern England—what I will call holy or Hebraic na- 
tionalism—can also be observed in the early modern Netherlands and in 
a number of other early modern polities as well; and interpretively, insofar 
as it elides and downplays some very important differences between mod- 
ern and early modern nationalisms. Rather than arguing that modern na- 
tionalism was an early modern phenomenon, I would like to argue that 
Hebraic nationalism was a phenomenon unto itself, which was different 
from what came before and after it. Equally problematic, in my view, is 
Smith’s claim that “national identity” is perennial, and “nationalist ideol- 
ogy” modern, not only because nationalist ideology is not modern, but 
because national identity and national ideology tend to arise in tandem, 
rather than in sequence. That, at least, is the conclusion that is suggested 
by my reading of the historical record. 

In order to substantiate these claims, it is now necessary to examine 
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the discourses and narratives of early modern nationalism, and the ideolo- 
gies and movements to which they gave rise, in considerably greater detail. 
I begin with the discussion of the Netherlands, which makes up the empir- 
ical core of this article. 


MODERN NATIONALISM IN THE EARLY MODERN NETHERLANDS 


To understand the rise of Dutch nationalism, one must understand some- 
thing of Dutch history and of European history more generally. The 16th 
and 17th centuries were a time of great turmoil in Western Europe, 
marked by an incendiary mixture of constitutional conflict (princes vs. 
parliaments, patricians vs. burghers, lords vs. peasants) and confessional 
strife (Catholics vs. Protestants, Lutherans vs. Calvinists, churches vs. 
sects), which catalyzed a century and a half of warfare and rebellion 
throughout the British Isles and across most of the continent. The Low 
Countries, which encompassed most of present-day Holland and Belgium, 
were not immune (Groenveld et al. 1991; Israel 1995). On the contrary, 
they were severely affected. They experienced constitutional conflict gen- 
erated by the protoabsolutist policies of the Habsburgs and Dutch resis- 
tance to them. And they experienced confessional conflict generated by 
the anti-Protestant policies of the Habsburgs and the rise of Dutch Calvin- 
ism. The combination of these two conflicts sparked the Dutch Revolt 
against Spain (ca. 1555—1609) and, eventually, the division of the Low 
Countries—into a Calvinist republic (the Dutch Republic), in the North, 
and a Catholic principality (the Spanish Netherlands), in the South (Par- 
ker 1985). 

Nor did this bring an end to the turmoil. To be sure, the Twelve Years 
Truce (1609-21) between Habsburg Spain and the Northern Netherlands 
brought a (temporary) halt to the fighting. But it also unleashed a bitter 
feud within the Dutch Republic, commonly known as the “Religious 
Quarrels” (Twisten van Religie; Nobbs 1938; Tex 1973; Deursen 1991). 
On their face, the Religious Quarrels were just that—religious quarrels 
regarding Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and the government of the 
Reformed Church. They pitted defenders of Calvinist orthodoxy (Preci- 
sionists) and church autonomy (Consistorians) against advocates of free 
will theology (Arminians) and secular control of the Church (Erastians). 
But the Religious Quarrels had political undertones, and they soon be- 
came entangled with constitutional quarrels regarding the true locus of 
sovereignty and the proper distribution of authority within the Republic. 
On the one side stood the province of Holland and its patrician rulers, 
who argued that sovereignty resided in the individual provinces and that 
legislative authority belonged to the provincial parliaments or states. On 
the other side stood the peripheral provinces and the Dutch stadtholders, 
who argued that sovereignty resided in the national parliament or States 
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General and that the states should share power with the stadtholders. 
Since the ruling class of Holland generally favored the Arminians, and 
the House of Orange usually sided with the Calvinists, the religious and 
political conflicts gradually became aligned with one another. The result 
was a religiopolitical showdown that pushed the young republic to the 
brink of civil war in 1617. This confrontation ended in a victory for 
the Calvinists and Orangists. But it was short-lived. By the late 1620s, 
the Arminians and the States Party Ge, the patricians of Holland and 
their allies) were once again on the ascendant. Over the next century and 
a half, battles between these two parties flared up at fairly regular inter- 
vals—in 1650, when the young stadtholder, William II, staged a coup 
against the Arminians, only to succumb to smallpox several months later; 
in 1672, when the French and the English invaded the Netherlands and 
the province of Holland was compelled to place William III in charge of 
the armed forces; and several more times in the 18th century (Rowen 1988; 
Roorda 1961; Bijl 1981; Groenveld 1967, 1990). It is against the back- 
ground of these events—the Dutch Revolt, the Religious Quarrels, and 
the partisan conflicts that followed—that the emergence and development 
of Dutch nationalism must be seen. 

Early modern Dutch nationalism had several different strands. The first 
and most important was spun out of the symbols and stories of the Old 
Testament. It portrayed the Dutch as a chosen people who had formed 
a sacred covenant with God, a people who had been blessed by God with 
sanctity, liberty, and riches, and who would continue to be thus blessed 
so long as they upheld God’s laws and commandments. Following Connor 
O’Brien (1988; see also Walzer 1985), I will refer to this strand as holy or 
Hebraic nationalism. The second strand drew on the symbols and stories 
of classical antiquity and especially on Tacitus’s Germania. It portrayed 
the people of Holland, and sometimes of the Netherlands more generally, 
as the descendants and heirs of the ancient Batavians, a freedom-loving 
people who had valiantly fought off the domination of the Romans and 
the Spaniards (Schéffer 1981; Schama 1988, pp. 76-81). The third strand 
was probably inspired by the mythology of the French monarchy. It por- 
trayed the princes of Orange as the divinely appointed protectors of the 
Netherlands. The fourth strand, finally, anticipated the ideology of the 
French Revolution. It depicted the Dutch menu peuple as the true fonts 
of sovereignty and the pillars of the nation. 


5In English, the Netherlands as a whole are sometimes referred to as Holland, and 
the Northern Netherlands are sometimes referred to as the Low Countries. I will 
follow the Dutch usage, using the term “Holland” only to refer to the province of 
Holland, and the term Low Countries only to refer to the Northern and Southern 
Netherlands—the present-day Netherlands and Belgium—as a whole. 
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These strands emerged at different moments, evolved over time, and 
were intertwined in various and changing ways. Hebraic nationalism 
emerged during the Dutch Revolt, classical nationalism during the Quar- 
rels, and monarchical and republican nationalisms during the partisan 
conflicts of the 1660s and 1670s. Hebraic and classical nationalism were 
initially opposed, while monarchical and republican nationalism went 
hand-in-hand; later, these relationships were reversed. 

The key point for the present analysis, however, is not the complex 
ways in which these various discourses were related to one another, but 
the degree to which they resembled modern nationalism as defined by the 
modernists. As we will see directly, early modern Dutch nationalism was 
national in scope almost from the outset. And by the mid—17th century, 
it was quite nationalist in content as well. 


The Dutch Revolt and the Invention of Hebraic Nationalism 


It is difficult to know precisely when the leaders of the Dutch Revolt first 
came to see their struggle in Hebraic terms, but there can be little doubt 
that the shift had occurred by September 1577, when William of Orange 
made a triumphal entry into Brussels, because the ceremonies that accom- 
panied his arrival were rife with Hebraic analogies (Knuttel 320).° Before 
passing through the city gates, he and his entourage were rowed down 
the River Scheldt past a series of floats. The first showed David holding 
Goliath’s head in one hand and a sword called “the Strength of God” (de 
cracht Godts) in the other (see fig. 1). An allegorical figure dressed in the 
garb of a Dutch burgher explained its significance as follows: 


Mark well: David being a shepherd of sheep 

Was chosen by God for his humility 

To slay Goliath great 

Who had sworn the death of Israel. (Knuttel 320, p. 27) 


The message was clear: just as the young David had slain the towering 
Goliath, so William had defeated the overmighty king of Spain. The sec- 
ond float showed Moses holding a rod in his hand called “the Power of 
God” (de macht Godts; see fig. 2). Opposite him were the Children of Is- 
rael, looking through the bars in the door of a dungeon called “Slavery 
in Egypt.” Moses then struck the bars with his rod and liberated them 
(Knuttel 320, p. 30). Here, an analogy was being drawn between two great 


6 In this and susequent citations, “Knuttel” refers to the Knuttel Pamphlet Collection, 
housed at the Royal Library (Koninklijke Bibliotheek) in The Hague. The pamphlets 
are cataloged in Knuttel (1889-1920), and the numbers in the citations refer to the 
numbers therein. These pamphlets are also available on microfiche as Dutch Pam- 
phlets (1979-82). 
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Fic. 1.—David and de cracht Godts 


liberators—Moses and William. The third float portrayed Joseph holding 
a staff, which was painted white, orange, and blue, the colors of the House 
of Orange-Nassau, and called “the Wisdom of God.” Joseph was bound 
by a chain labeled “oppression” and held by a figure named “discord.” 
Using the staff, he knocked down discord and freed Jacob and all his 
lineage from the hands of slavery. The implication was clear: by forging 
national unity, William had won freedom from Spain (Knuttel 320, p. 32). 

Taken together, the three tableaux form a complex allegory of the Dutch 
Revolt up to 1577: the beheading of the giant warrior by the poorly armed 
upstart (the invasion of 1572); the deliverance of the Jewish slaves from 
the cruel Pharaoh (the establishment of an independent republic in the 
North in 1573); and the restoration of internal concord among the tribes 
of Israel (the Pacification of Gent in 1576)—an effect, it should be noted, 
that was achieved only by reversing the narrative order of the biblical 
events. 
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Fic. 2.—Moses and de macht Godts 


Though the usage of biblical symbolism in the joyous entry of 1577 was 
particularly rich, it was by no means unique. Comparisons between the 
events of the Dutch Revolt and the stories of the Old Testament were 
also a common device in the patriotic fight songs of the late 16th and early 
17th centuries, the so-called “beggars songs” (Geuzenliederen). Many of 
these songs compared William of Orange to Moses and David, and the 
king of Spain to the Pharaoh and Saul (Kuiper 1924-25, nos. 45, 65, 129; 
see also Duyse 1965, vol. 2, no. 432). The Dutch people, meanwhile, were 
variously described as “God’s elect” (Gods uutvercoren), “God’s people” 
(Godts volck), or “little lambs” (schaepkens), while the Spaniards were ex- 
coriated as a “foreign nation” (vreemde nacy), distinguished by its “arro- 
gance” (hoochmoet) and “cruelty” (wreedheid; Kuiper 1924-25, nos. 38, 
45). 

Many of those songs that invoked Hebraic imagery seem to have de- 
rived from the Calvinist milieu. But if the Calvinists were the first to 
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invoke Hebraic imagery, they were by no means the last. Such images 
were a recurring motif in the memorial pennies minted by many civic and 
provincial governing bodies during the revolt. One of the earliest ex- 
amples is a coin issued to commemorate the end of the Spanish siege on 
Leiden (see fig. 3). The front shows an avenging angel driving the king 
of Assyria, Sennach’erib, from Jerusalem (2 Kings 19), while the back 
depicts the Spanish siege of Leiden. The inscription reads: “Like Sen- 
nach’erib in Jerusalem, the Spaniards fled Leiden by night” (Loon 1723-— 
31, vol. 1, pp. 193-95). Another penny minted that year, probably by the 
States of Holland, shows a cornerstone on one side and the Hebrew word 
for Lord (Jehovah) with a radiant cloud in the background on the other 
(Loon 1723-31, vol. 1, pp. 202-3). A third penny, issued in 1576, contains 
a further elaboration of this theme. The front shows a mounted soldier 
in full battle dress, and the back depicts the cloud motif—a hand descend- 
ing from a radiant cloud inscribed with the Hebrew “Jehovah”—above 
the head of a praying man with a Dutch cityscape in the background 
(Loon 1723-31, vol. 1, p. 228). The cloud and hand motif was used as a 
symbol of divine providence for over half a century and was employed 
with great frequency on coins commemorating a military victory. In one 
coin minted shortly after the sinking of the Spanish Armada, the cloud 
motif had a meaning at once figurative and literal. The frantispiece shows 
the Spanish fleet in full disarray, with the cloud motif above (see fig. 4). 
The inscription reads: “The Lord blew and they were scattered” (Loon 
1723-31, vol. 1, p. 392). 

Since minting rights were generally limited to political bodies of one 
kind or another in the Dutch Republic, at least two inferences can be 
drawn from the usage of Hebraic imagery in Dutch coins. First, a signifi- 
cant faction of the political elite must have espoused the Calvinist view 
of the Dutch Revolt as a struggle for religious freedom, be it sincerely or. 
cynically. Second, at least some of those who portrayed the revolt as a 
struggle for political liberty also portrayed it as a struggle for religious 
freedom, whether out of conviction or calculation. So while the biblical 
interpretation of the Dutch Revolt was most likely introduced by the Cal- 
vinists, it was soon adopted by members of the regent class. 

No doubt, the circulation of these coins was limited, their influence 
small. But this cannot be said of the biddagsbrieven, the official proclama- 
tions that were read on days of public prayer and issued by the civil au- 
thorities. The purpose of the fast and prayer days was to ward off worldly 
dangers and secure divine protection, and in times of great peril or dis- 
tress, local or national leaders proclaimed them in great number.’ The 


’For example, the magistrate of Leiden called no less than nine during the year of 
the Spanish siege (listed in Kist 1848—49, vol. 2, nos. 4—12). 
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Fic. 4.—Coin commemorating the sinking of the Spanish Armada 


important point, for the present analysis, is that the idiom of these procla- 
mations was distinctly prophetic in tone. The God they addressed was 
the God of the Old Testament, “a jealous and angry God” who defends 
his people from their enemies but abandons them when they “murmur” 
against him. In a biddagsbrief issued in November of 1575, for instance, 
William of Orange proclaims that “His Excellency, following in the foot- 
steps of Christian Princes, who, in times of danger and distress have 
sought refuge in the Almighty God, and, together with their people, have 
humbled themselves before His almighty hand and have repented and 
turned away from their previous and sinful lives . . . [knowing that] God 
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has never left kis people in their moment of need, but has always stood by 
them and delivered them” (Kist 1848—49, vol. 2, no. 18; emphasis added). 

Another biddagsbrief, issued by the States General in February of 1580, 
alluded to the Exodus saga even more explicitly, importuning that “it 
please God to turn away the horrible plagues, the great destruction and 
the long-lasting war from these lands and break the power and the force 
of their enemies and liberate these lands and their good inhabitants from 
all which leads to their ruin and from this accursed and eternal slavery” 
(Kist 1848-49, vol. 2, no. 35; emphasis added). Hebraic imagery, then, 
was not only a part of official symbolism in the Dutch Republic, but a 
central element of public ritual as well. 

Examples from the Old Testament were also common in tracts written 
by political propagandists and republican theorists, who used them to 
elaborate and defend a constitutionalist theory of government. For exam- 
ple, in an anonymous pamphlet written in 1576 and addressed to the 
States General, the author pointed out that “God became very angry, 
when His people of Israel, unsatisfied with a legal government, wanted 
to have Kings, just like the pagans” and argued that “the community is 
not created and ordained for the Kings’ sake, but the Kings for the sake 
of the community” (Gelderen 1993, p. 104). The ideal government, the 
author implies, is an aristocratic “government of the best,” like the one 
that ruled over Israel in the time of the judges. Writing in 1582, a second 
pamphleteer cited the example of the Old Testament covenant to argue 
that “Kings are bound by oath in two respects, first to God and then to 
the people”; that the king is obliged “to govern in such a way that he 
permits the people to serve God purely and to observe his law”; and that 
the people owe him their obedience only so long as he does so (Gelderen 
1993, p. 193). Here, the idea of the double covenant provides the basis for 
a theory of political resistance—and the point of departure for an incipient 
notion of social contract. Such examples could easily be multiplied. 

While orthodox Calvinists were certainly the most fervent disciples of 
the Hebraic ideology, they were by no means the only ones. Echoes of the 
New Israel myth may be found in the writings of moderate Protestants 
(Arminians), such as Johannes Uytenbogaert (Knuttel 2044, pp. 16, 19), 
Erastian humanists (libertines), like P. C. Hooft (1899—1900, vol. 1, p. 104; 
Hooft 1677, p. 3), and even devout Catholics, such as Joost van Vondel, 
who felt that the parallels between the slavery of the Israelites and the 
oppression of the Netherlanders substantiated “that in truth, one can 
hardly tell the one from the other” (Vondel 1937, p. 6). 

Based on the foregoing evidence, it seems safe to conclude that Hebraic 
nationalism was quite national in scope, insofar as its use cross-cut the 
major social cleavages of class, confession, and region, and insofar as it 
was deployed in the service of a national liberation movement. Still, it 
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did not yet use the term “nation” and its kindred categories in a fully 
modern way, nor did it have that aggressively programmatic quality that 
many people associate with nationalism. As we will see, that would 
change. But before examining the development of Hebraic nationalism in 
further detail, let us first examine its younger sibling, and sometime rival: 
Batavian nationalism. 


The Religious Quarrels and the Invention of Batavian Nationalism 


Today, the Dutch humanist Hugo De Groot (Grotius) is best known for his 
writings on natural law. During the 17th century, however, the average 
Netherlander would probably have been more familiar with his Treatise 
on the Antiquity of the Batavian Republic. Grotius was not the first early 
modern author to write about the ancient Batavians, the historical fore- 
bears of the modern-day Hollanders (Kampinga [1917] 1980; Tilmans 
1992). But it was the publication of Grotius’s Treatise in 1610 that first 
attracted public attention to the ancient Batavians. Drawing primarily on 
Tacitus, Grotius argued that the Batavians had never been subjugated 
to monarchical or princely authority, and that Batavia had always been 
ruled by an aristocratic “government of the best.” Indeed, he contended 
that there was an essential continuity between the Dutch and Batavian 
Republics (Knuttel 1735, p. 5). In point of fact, the continuities were actu- 
ally quite weak, as Grotius himself later recognized. But if Grotius’s read- 
ing of Germania was somewhat biased, his sense of timing was impecca- 
ble. Members of the patriciate were put off by the theocratic pretensions 
of the Calvinist preachers and uncomfortable with the revolutionary roots 
of the Dutch Republic. Thus, they were highly receptive to Grotius’s claim 
that the republic was an old state, not a new one, and that its origins were 
essentially secular. And if sales figures are any indication, the appeal of 
Grotius’s tract must have extended to the broader citizenry as well, be- 
cause it was reprinted no less than 11 times during the 17th century and 
at least four times during the 18th century (Molewijk 1988, p. 19). By the 
standards of the day, then, Antiquity was a huge best-seller. 

While Grotius’s Antiquity was probably the most influential version of 
the Batavian narrative, it was by no means the only one. There were also 
several stage versions (Muller 1931), such as P. C. Hooft’s Baeto ([1626] 
1954), which described the Batavians as “an able nation, which shall last 
through all eternity” (Hooft 1954, ll. 1429-30). While Hooft’s play was 
not particularly successful, its eponymous hero, Baeto, did find his way 


sin fact, there is some evidence that suggests Grotius actually wrote the Treatise in 
1601 and intentionally delayed its publication until after the conclusion of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce. 
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into a number of popular histories that enjoyed wide circulations (Schéffer 
1981, p. 98 and n. 30). The Batavian myth also found its way into official 
representations of the republic. In 1612, for example, just two years after 
the publication of Grotius’s tract, the burgomasters of The Hague bought 
a series of 36 etchings depicting the Batavian rebellion against Rome. 
And the following year, the States of Holland commissioned a series of 
12 paintings on the same subject, which they then hung in their meeting 
rooms (Waal 1952, vol. 1, pp. 210-15). 

In terms of its content, the Batavian mythology was every bit as nation- 
alistic as the Hebraic mythology—perhaps even more so. Like the Exodus 
saga, the Batavian narrative assumed, at least implicitly, that political 
sovereignty was a precondition of true nationhood. Similarly, it assumed 
that the roots of the nation were not only contractual, but also ethnic and 
cultural. In contrast to the Hebraicists, however, who tended to favor the 
term “people,” the Batavians were much more apt to employ the word 
“nation.” Indeed, it seems probable that they were largely responsible for 
bringing this Latinism into wider circulation. 

In terms of its scope, however, the Batavian myth was undoubtedly 
less national than its Hebraic pendant, at least at this point in time. For 
while the New Israel of the Calvinists included all of the Northern Nether- 
lands, and sometimes even the Southern Netherlands, the borders of Grot- 
ius’s and Hooft’s Batavia did not extend beyond the province of Holland. 
Moreover, the evidence suggests that the social scope of the Batavian 
myth was also somewhat narrower. Apart from learned treatises and pub- 
lic buildings, one finds few examples of it—a stark contrast to the pan- 
demic character of Hebraic imagery during the early 17th century. This 
has led some Dutch historians to conclude that the Hebraic mythology 
was a regional or even antinational ideology. But as we will see below, 
this overstates the case. There were others who espoused a broader under- 
standing of Batavia, which encompassed more of the Netherlands, and it 
was this understanding, rather than Grotius’s and Hooft’s, which became 
the most widely held one. 


Partisan Conflict and Nationalist Ideology: From the “Further 
Reformation” to the “Year of Disaster” 


As of 1620, Dutch national consciousness had not yet evolved into a full- 
blown nationalism of the modern(ist) variety. While the Hebraic myth 
was quite national in scope, it was not entirely nationalistic in content. 
For the Batavian myth, the reverse obtained: it was more completely na- 
tionalistic in its content, but it was not entirely national in its scope. By 
1670, this had changed. The two myths had become fully national(istic) 
in scope and content and had become increasingly fused with (rather than 
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opposed to) one another. What is more, two new myths of the nation had 
come into being, one focusing on the princes of Orange, the other on the 
Dutch people. The stimulus for these developments were the rise of Dutch 
Puritanism and the fire of partisan conflict. 

During the Dutch Revolt, the analogy between ancient Israel and the 
Netherlands had been used mainly in a retrospective and descriptive way, 
as a lens through which to view the past and the present. During and 
after the Religious Quarrels, by contrast, the Hebraic analogy was also 
used in a prospective and prescriptive way, as a sort of program for shap- 
ing the future. 

The Hebraicist program, if we may call it that,’ consisted of three, inter- 
related goals, whose overall aim was to maintain and strengthen the 
Dutch nation: (1) the imposition of religious conformity and unity De, 
the suppression of all nonorthodox and non-Calvinist groups); (2) the en- 
forcement of a strict social and moral discipline (e.g., the implementation 
of sumptuary laws and compulsory observation of the Sabbath); and (3) 
an autonomous Church and a strong, central government. 

The basic assumptions underlying this program are derived from the 
Pentateuch. During the revolt, it was argued, the people of the Nether- 
lands had made a sacred covenant with God in which they agreed to 
uphold his laws and observe his will; in return, God had delivered them 
from their enemies and led them into a land of milk and honey. The proof 
of this covenant was the defeat of the Spaniards and the papists and the 
material efflorescence that followed. But now there was trouble in Ca- 
naan: there were idolaters and schismatics Ge, the papists and the Ar- 
minians) who were worshiping false gods; there were sinners and back- 
sliders who were breaking and ignoring God’s laws (e.g., the fornicators 
and the Sabbath breakers); and there were even some who sought to usurp 
God’s Temple Oe, erastian magistrates) and attack its chosen guardians 
(the House of Orange). The actions of these people threatened to provoke 
God’s wrath; and, indeed, signs of this wrath were already evident in 
various natural disasters and military defeats. The only solution was to 
renew the covenant and win back God’s favor. Otherwise, the republic 
would be doomed. 

One of the first people to articulate this vision of the republic was 
Willem Teellinck, a Calvinist pastor from Middelburg, the capital city of 
the province of Zeeland (Engelberts 1973). In a series of influential pam- 
phlets written during the 1620s, Teellinck reminded his readers of the 


° Of course, this program was not a “program” in the strict sense; it was not contained 
in a single document or published by a political party. Rather, it was a set of interre- 
lated goals that were articulated by a group of interconnected authors in various books 
and pamphlets. The term “program” is thus used in a rather loose way here. 
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many blessings that God had showered upon the Dutch people (Teellinck 
16214, p. Al), upbraided them for their sins against God (Teellinck 16210, 
p. 10), and warned them to change their ways, lest the Netherlands be 
visited with new disasters and defeats (Teellinck 1624a, 16245). Had Teel- 
linck been an isolated figure, this would have little historical significance. 
But he was not. Rather, he was the founding father of the “Further Refor- 
mation” (Nadere Reformatie), a puritanical movement that sought to put 
Calvin’s teachings into practice and bring his vision of the “Godly com- 
monwealth” (respublica christiana) to fruition (Heppe 1879; Brienen et al. 
1989). By the middle of the century, the Further Reformation had become 
a national movement of considerable significance. 

The program espoused by Teellinck and his followers during the 1620s 
was primarily religious in character. The one advanced by his successors, 
by contrast, was much more political (overviews in Geyl [1947] and Poel- 
hekke [1973]). For them, religious discipline and conformity were not 
enough. Their demands included (1) a strong army and renewed war with 
Spain, (2) a strong central state and the limitation of provincial autonomy, 
and (3) the creation of a hereditary stadtholderate occupied by the House 
of Orange. The change in the message was accompanied by changes in 
other areas as well—changes in the tone, in the categories, in the messen- 
gers, even in the discourses themselves. 

The change in tone was manifest in more explicitly militaristic, chau- 
vinistic, and imperialistic rhetoric. While Teellinck and other writers of 
the 1620s were certainly not pacifists, neither were they militarists. By 
contrast, the writers of the post-1648 period firmly embraced war over 
peace and military strength over fiscal austerity (Knuttel 6758, pp. A2- 
A3; Knuttel 6852, p. A3). Some even argued that the republic must be 
prepared to fight an “offensive war” (Knuttel 6852), while others pro- 
claimed that they would “rather be dead than French” (Knuttel 10265, p. 
7). Pamphleteers of the post-1648 period also displayed a much more mili- 
tant and intolerant attitude toward non-Calvinists. Whereas Teellinck 
had been apt to characterize them as lost sheep, later writers were more 
likely to describe them as “internal enemies” (inwendyge vyanden). Indeed, 
Teellinck’s own son, Maximilliaen, lumped “Evil-Doers, Papists, Remon- 
strants and other Sectarians” together with one another, calling them “ene- 
mies of Religion and State,” and accusing them all of betraying “Israel,” 
their “Fatherland” (Teellinck 1650, p. 5). And he was not alone: the idea 
that the Dutch Catholics were the Trojan horse of a popish plot was a 
recurring theme in many Calvinist and Orangist pamphlets. The attitude 
toward followers of the States Party was equally harsh. One particularly 
virulent pamphlet described the Arminians and Libertines as a “consum- 
ing cancer” on the body politic and suggested that the republic “cleanse” 
itself of such people by means of the scaffold (Knuttel 10499, pp. B2, B4). 
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For these writers, all “good patriots” were good Calvinists, and all non- 
Calvinists were potential “traitors.” The hatred that had once been re- 
served for the Spaniards was now transferred to Libertines, Arminians, 
papists, and other “enemies of state.” This militarism and intolerance 
tended to go hand-in-hand with a certain degree of imperialism. In the 
works of Pietist clerics such as Godefried Udemans and Maximilliaen 
Teellinck (Brienen 1987), Dutch colonialism was portrayed as a religious 
obligation. In their view, God had given the Dutch their overseas posses- 
sions, and it was the duty of the Netherlands to civilize the “Indians” and 
bring them God’s word (Udemans 1640; Teellinck 1650). Similar views 
can be found in the writings of some lay intellectuals (e.g., Sande 1650). 

Underlying this shift in tone was a shift in categories. During the revolt 
and the Quarrels, Calvinists and Orangists often spoke of “the Nether- 
lands” and “the people,” but they rarely used the terms “nation” or “state,” 
and if they did, they used them in a way that was not entirely modern. 
Thus, the word “nation” was used mainly in relation to foreign peoples, 
while the word “state” in the phrase “state of the United Provinces” meant 
both situation and government.!° 

This changed after 1648. More and more pamphleteers began to refer 
to “the Netherlandish Nation” or simply “our Nation,” and when they 
discussed the “State of the United Netherlands,” they now meant the cen- 
tral government—and the Netherlandish people (e.g., Knuttel 6740, 6758, 
6759).! What is more, they saw the state and the nation as things to be 
valued and defended (e.g., Knuttel 6852). It is God who created this na- 
tion, argued Maximilliaen Teellinck, “and that is why we must maintain 
our State for all eternity” (1650, p. 9). 

The struggles of the post-1648 period not only transformed the existing 
Hebraic discourse; they also spawned two entirely new discourses. The 
first was a discourse regarding the House of Orange. As we have seen, it 
had become customary, during the days of the Dutch Revolt, to compare 
the stadtholders to certain Old Testament figures, especially David and 
Moses. This custom continued into the period under discussion—and be- 
yond it (see, e.g., Tal 1898). During the 1650s, however, some writers be- 
gan to advance a more grandiose set of claims, arguing that the House of 
Orange was an instrument of God, that the individual stadtholders pos- 
sessed special “gifts” that were passed on from father to son, and even 
that they were divinely “elected” (i.e., saved) by birth (e.g., Teellinck 1650, 
p. 2; Knuttel 10594, p. 2; Knuttel 10628, p. 11). Of course, claims of this 


1 This multivocality was especially evident in the phrase “state of war” (Staet van 
Oorlogh), which meant condition of war and war budget. 


" Indeed, one pamphlet explicitly compares states to peoples, arguing that both have 
a similar life-course (Knuttel 9893). 
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sort had long been made about other princes—particularly the kings of 
France (Kantorowicz 1957; Pange 1949)!2—but they had never been made 
about the Dutch stadtholders. 

The second new discourse regarded “the People.” Of course, writers of 
a Hebraicist persuasion had been using the term people for some time in 
phrases such as “God’s people,” the “Chosen people,” and the “Nether- 
landish people.” Likewise, writers of a republican persuasion had long 
argued that the power of princes should be used for the benefit of the 
people, and, indeed, that the powers of all rulers ultimately derived from 
the consent of the people (Gelderen 1992). And in popular usage, of course, 
“people” could be used to mean common people as opposed to rulers or 
regents (Verwijs, Verdam, and Stoet 1885-1929, no. 9, pp. 842-43). What 
was unusual about the new usage was not just the fact that it employed 
capital letters, significant as this was, but the fact that it combined these 
three meanings: Dutch people, sovereign people, and common people. 
Thus, during the popular uprisings of 1672, several pamphleteers argued 
that “the People” had shed their blood to win freedom from the Spanish, 
that “sovereignty” (Heerschappye) therefore belongs to “the People” and 
not to the regents or town councils, that the latter had gradually usurped 
the rights and privileges of the former, and that it was now time to restore 
power to the People by means of popular assemblies (e.g., Knuttel 10564, 
10594). It is generally—and incorrectly—believed that the category of the 
People was not used in this way until the French Revolution. 

One might suppose that these two new discourses—royalist and popu- 
list—would be used against one another. But this was not the case. It was 
one of the peculiarities of early modern Dutch politics that monarchy and 
democracy—demands for a strong stadtholderate and for popular sover- 
eignty—tended to go hand-in-hand with one another. That is because the 
populists and the Calvinists had a common enemy: the republican regents 
(Geyl 1947). This alliance between the “little people” and the House of 
Orange would continue right up through the revolutionary era—and be- 
yond. 

The regents of Holland and their supporters responded to this alliance 
by criticizing the Calvinists’ use of the Hebraic analogy. By comparing 
the stadtholders to the kings of the Old Testament, the Calvinists were 
advancing an implicit argument for hereditary monarchy—an argument 
that was being made more explicitly by Calvinist political theorists at 
the major Dutch universities (Kossmann 1960, pp. 16—28). Propatrician 


2 It seems quite likely that the new discourse was a French import. During his inva- 
sion of the Netherlands in 1627, Louis XIV minted and distributed numerous medals 
of himself bearing the appellation “most Christian king.” The Dutch would have be- 
come familiar with the French cult of monarchy through this and other means and 
may well have been reacting against it. 
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writers responded to this argument by pointing out that Yahweh had 
granted Israel’s demand for a king only with great reluctance (De Witt 
1654, chap. 14, p. 8): “God did at first mercifully institute no other but 
a Commonwealth Government, and afterward in Wrath appointed one 
Sovereign over them.” Another pamphleteer put it more baldly: “Repub- 
lics are more pleasing to God than Monarchies” (Knuttel 5900, p. B). This 
argument was used by other politicians and political theorists as well (Geyl 
1947, pp. 22-23). States writers also drew on the Old Testament to deflect 
the theocratic pretensions of the Calvinist clergy. Moses, the lawgiver, 
they pointed out, had been set above Aaron, the chief priest: “God spoke 
to Moses, Moses to Aaron, and Aaron to the people” (Knuttel 8924, p. 7). 

On occasion, states writers would also invoke the Batavian mythology. 
Thus, one pamphleteer derided the Orangist coup of 1659 as a crime that 
“the counts and lords [had] never dared essay against the Free Batavians” 
(Knuttel 6771). But arguments of this sort were surprisingly rare in the 
works of states writers, probably because the Batavian mythology had 
been subjected to a withering scholarly attack (e.g., in Schrijver 1646) and 
was no longer taken very seriously even by its progenitors (Kampinga 
1980; Molewijk 1988, pp. 22—24). 

As one might expect, the criticisms and theories of the states writers 
provoked a strong counterresponse from the Calvinists and Orangists; in- 
deed, the two positions developed very much in dialogue with one another. 
There is no need to review these interchanges in all their intricacies in 
the present context. What is interesting, from our perspective, is the degree 
to which the parties tended to appropriate one another's narratives and 
symbols, albeit to opposed ends. We have already seen that the states 
writers sometimes spoke in a Hebraic idiom in an attempt to turn the 


8 This argument was also made in pictorial form in a painting by Ferdinand Bol, 
which was commissioned for the Town Hall in Amsterdam. The painting showed 
Moses descending from Mount Sinai, with the Jewish people arrayed at his feet in 
postures of gratitude and deference (Heppner 1935, pp. 241-45; Blankert 1975, pp. 
33-36; Schama 1989, pp. 114-17). The explicit moral is given in a verse by Vondel 
(1927-40, vol. 8, p. 757), which was affixed to the frame: 


Moses of the Hebrews received the Law from God 

And with it returned from above to the people 

Who greeted and welcomed him with reverence and longing. 
A Free State breathes easy, when the people honors the Laws. 


The regents, it seems, had recast themselves in the role of Moses. There was also an 
implicit moral, however, which was made clear by a frieze placed directly below the 
painting. It shows the Israelites worshipping the Golden Calf during Moses sojourn 
on Mount Sinai. Without the restraining hand of the elders (Moses), it suggests, the 
people are misled by the priests (Aaron), and chaos ensues (Blankert 1975, pp. 32— 
33). 
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Calvinists own arguments against them. But the reverse was also true. 
As the century wore on, one finds more and more examples of Calvinists 
and Orangists invoking the Batavian past, arguing that true Batavians 
were orthodox and “pro-prince” (prinsgezind; e.g., in Knuttel 10569, p. 4; 
Knuttel 10265), and weaving together Batavian and Hebraic symbols and 
figures (e.g., in Knuttel 10955; Knuttel 10376). Paradoxically, then, the 
divergence in the views of the two parties was accompanied by a conver- 
gence in their discourses. 


Dutch Conclusions: Scope and Content Revisited 


The principal argument I have been trying to make in the preceding pages 
is that the national consciousness of the Dutch in the early modern era 
was much more modern and much more nationalistic than the modernist 
position allows. Having made this argument in narrative fashion, I would 
now like to restate it in analytical terms. At the outset of the article, I 
reviewed the various criteria the modernists have used to distinguish pre- 
modern national consciousness from modern nationalism, namely: ideo- 
logical and categorical content and social and political scope. Using these 
criteria, I would now like to assess how modern and how nationalistic 
early modern Dutch national consciousness really was. ` 

Ideological content.—One of the putative hallmarks of modern nation- 
alism is the view that the world is made up of nations, that these nations 
are essentially distinct from one another, that one’s own nation has a spe- 
cial character or mission, and that it must be sovereign to realize this 
character or mission. To what degree was this constellation of beliefs pres- 
ent in the early modern Netherlands? As regards the first point, there can 
be no doubt that a substantial number of Dutch men and women per- 
ceived their world, inter alia, as a world of nations by the mid—17th cen- 
tury. This much is evident from the confident way in which many pam- 
phleteers spoke of the Spanish nation, the English nation, the French 
nation, and, of course, the Netherlandish nation. Nor can there be any 
doubt that many of these writers regarded the various nations as distinct 
from one another in terms of language, customs, and character. Eventu- 
ally, some even tried to catalog and explain these differences (e.g., De 
Hooghe 1706-7). Grotius (1655, p. 7) himself believed that such differ- 
ences were at the root of the revolt against Spain. 

Categorical content.—Another supposed hallmark of modern national- 
ism lies in the categories of nation, people, and state, and, in particular, 
in the equation “nation = people (should) = state.” Here again the evi- 
dence is clear. In Dutch, the word “nation” (nacie, nacioen, natie) becomes 
a synonym for “people” (volc, volck, volk) in the sense of a group united 
by ancestry, language, and customs during the 1560s, that is, in the early 
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years of the Dutch Revolt. This meaning of the world then gradually 
eclipses earlier meanings during the 17th century (Verwijs et al. 1885- 
1929, no. 4, pp. 2078-81; Clerck et al. 1882-1998, no. 9, pp. 1586—90). 
The development of the word “fatherland” (vaderland) is similar. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, it was used to refer to the Land of the Father (i.e., 
the heavenly kingdom) or to the city of one’s birth. Around the time of 
the revolt, it starts to be used in a more encompassing way to denote the 
province of one’s birth or the Netherlands as a whole (Verwijs et al. 1885— 
1929, no. 8, pp. 1140-41; Clerck et al. 1882-1998, no. 18, pp. 176-80). 
The development of the word “state” is somewhat slower. It does not ac- 
quire its modern meaning in Dutch—a government or the people subject 
to it—until around the middle of the 17th century (Verwijs et al. 1885- 
1929, no. 7, pp. 1887—95). Thus, the lexicographical evidence confirms the 
analysis developed above. In the Netherlands, the categorical elements of 
modern nationalism were in place by around 1650. 

Social scope.—Another feature of modern nationalism that purportedly 
distinguishes it from premodern national consciousness is its social scope. 
Whereas premodern national consciousness can be found among certain 
segments of the elite, it is argued, modern nationalism is a mass phenome- 
non. In this respect, too, the Dutch case represents a troubling anomaly 
for the modernist position. For there can be little doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of 17th-century Netherlanders would have been ex- 
posed to nationalist discourses and symbols in one form or another. For 
those who could read—and that was probably the majority—there were 
the political pamphlets, which this article has drawn on so heavily. They 
were a mass medium par excellence—low in price, high in circulation, 
aimed, as often as not at the “man in the street.” (Revealingly, many of 
the pamphlets were composed in the form of dialogues between ordinary 
people—soldiers, shopkeepers, blacksmiths, farmers, and so on.) And for 
those who could not read, there were various verbal, visual, and ritual 
media such as sermons, paintings, and public prayers. There cannot have 
been many Netherlanders who were wholly unfamiliar with the Hebraic 
and Batavian mythologies, and there were evidently a good many who 
embraced them as well. 

Political scope.—A fourth and final criteria modernists use to distin- 
guish premodern national consciousness from modern nationalism is polit- 
ical mobilization. Before the modern era, it is argued, national conscious- 
ness never led to nationalist politics. Here, too, the modernists appear to 
have overstated their case. For it would be hard to deny that the political 
demands of the Calvinists and Orangists did not contain nationalist ele- 
ments: the persecution of internal enemies, the maintenance of a strong 
military, the reunification of North and South, the defense of the overseas 
empire, and so on. Nor was the States Party immune to nationalistic fer- 
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vor. For them, the distinguishing features of the Netherlanders were com- 
mercial prowess and political virtue. Indeed, one could see the debates - 
between the two parties as debates over the true identity of the Nether- 
landish nation. By the standards of the modernists themselves, then, the 
national consciousness of the early modern Netherlanders looks suspi- 
ciously like modern nationalism. 


EXODUS REDUX: MEDIEVAL, EARLY MODERN, AND MODERN 
NATIONALISMS COMPARED 


By itself, the Dutch case does not really suffice to undermine the modernist 
position, since it could very well be that the Netherlands were just an 
anomaly, one of those “odd predecessors” to modern nationalism of which 
Hobsbawm (1990, p. 3) speaks. If this were so, the modernist argument 
would be somewhat weakened, but it could still be defended. But it is not 
so, and, ironically enough, it is in England, Hobsbawm’s adopted home- 
land, that we find one of the most clear-cut cases of early modern nation- 
alism. 


“Many Are Chosen . . .”: The Mosaic Moment in North Atlantic 
Nationalism 


One of the first historians to identify a link between Protestantism and 
nationalism in early modern England was William Haller. In his well- 
known study of John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (1832), an account of the 
“lives and sufferings” of the Christian martyrs from antiquity to the pres- 
ent, Haller (1963; see also Firth 1979) showed that Foxe accorded a special 
place to England in the unfolding of the divine plan: for Foxe, England 
was an “elect nation,” comparable in significance to the Israel of the Old 
Testament. It must have been an appealing view. For as Haller shows, 
the Book of Martyrs went through four editions between 1554 and 1570 
and became a fixture in all parish churches after 1571: from that year on, 
every church was required to purchase and display a copy, by order of 
convocation. And Foxe’s work was not the only place where the English 
laity would have encountered the Hebraic idiom. As recent scholarship 
has shown, Hebraic imagery abounded in early modern England. It could 
be found in “godly ballads,” political pamphlets, public rituals, Protestant 
preaching, and popular prints, to name only the best-documented media 
(see e.g., Colley 1992; Watt 1991; Hill 1993; Cressey 1989; Bradshaw 1996; 
Collinson 1997). Given the plethora of sources in which it was invoked, 
it seems reasonable to assume that most English Protestants would have 
encountered the Hebraic idiom sometime during the Elizabethan period. 

Up until the late 16th century, the idea of national election seems to 
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have been a source of unity among English Protestants. But by the early 
17th century, it had become a source of division (Collinson 1988, p. 23). 
For the “hotter sort of Protestants,” the Puritans, the special favors God 
had granted to the English nation (e.g., affluence and liberty) implied a 
special burden upon the English people (i.e., a national covenant). If the 
English should shirk this burden, they would be harshly punished, for 
“God punisheth national sins with national punishments” (quoted in Hill 
[1993, p. 285]. Among the cooler sort of Protestants, by contrast, Hebraic 
rhetoric was decidedly outré. The Protestant jurist, Richard Hooker, re- 
garded comparisons between England and Israel as self-aggrandizing and 
ill-informed (Hill 1993, p. 267). And Arminian churchmen, such as Wil- 
liam Laud, disputed the idea of collective election upon which such analo- 
gies rested. By the late 16th century, then, English Protestantism was be- 
ginning to split apart into two opposing movements, Puritanism and 
Anglicanism, each with its own distinctive view of the English nation 
(Tyacke 1986). 

Following the accession of Charles I in 1625, the struggle between these 
two movements within the Church rapidly evolved into a struggle be- 
tween two “religious parties” in Parliament, a parliamentary party associ- 
ated with the Puritans and a loyalist party associated with the Anglicans 
(Russell 1979, 1990; Hunt 1983). And with the onset of the war with Scot- 
land in 1640, the struggle between these two parties exploded into civil 
war. Historians used to refer to these events as “the Puritan Revolution,” 
but they could also be seen as a nationalist coup. Because what the Round- 
heads were fighting for, and what they sought to achieve, was the renewal 
of the national covenant, which the English people had entered into with 
God; and what they were fighting against, and what they overthrew, was 
a pro-Spanish and crypto-Catholic court—or so they believed. Similarly, 
one might also view the English Republic as a “nationalizing state” (Bru- 
baker 1996). From this perspective, the efforts of the new regime to impose 
godly morality on the English people were an effort to enforce the terms 
of the national covenant, and Cromwell’s campaigns in Ireland and the 
West Indies were not imperialistic ventures so much as religious cru- 
sades—wars against the infidels. 

The Restoration of 1660 brought an end to the Cromwellian era and 
its Puritanical policies. But it did not bring an end to the Hebraic myth. 
On the contrary, Charles II was careful to portray himself in Hebraic 
terms. “By ways and means no less miraculous than those by which He did 
heretofore preserve and restore his own chosen people,” he proclaimed, “it 
hath pleased [God] . . . to restore Us and Our good subjects to each other” 
(Hill 1993, p. 269; see also Pincus 1996). And the revolution of 1689 
brought a full-fledged Hebraic revival. William IM and his supporters 
consistently used Hebraic rhetoric to legitimate their usurpation of James 
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II and his crypto-Catholic court, and they explicitly framed their support 
for a national “reformation of manners” as an attempt to restore the “na- 
tional covenant” (Claydon 1996). In learned circles, the Hebraic idiom 
gradually fell out of favor following the Restoration (Zwicker 1988). But 
it lived on in popular discourse. As late as 1756, a Protestant preacher 
could still ask: “Do we not succeed the Jews? .. . Are not we a chosen 
generation, a peculiar people, as they were?” (Collinson 1988, p. 7). 

As in the Netherlands, there were also other strands of nationalist dis- 
course. One was classical. It posited an essential continuity between an- 
cient Britannia and modern England in the realms of culture, law, politics, 
and religion (Pocock 1987; Helgerson 1992; Kunst 1994; see also Parsons 
1929). This discourse might be called the Britannian myth. There was 
also a second variant of this myth. During the 17th century, republican 
authors often portrayed England as the new Rome, the heir apparent of 
classical civilization (Fink 1945; Worden 1982; see also Pocock 1975; 
Smuts 1993; Salmon 1991). The second discourse was dynastic. In En- 
gland, as in France, there was a tradition of “sacred monarchy” whose 
history stretched back into the early Middle Ages (Kantorowicz 1957; 
Bloch 1973). Following the Reformation, however, this tradition was 
strengthened and transformed: strengthened by the subjugation of the 
church to the crown and transformed by the ascension. of a woman to 
the throne—the “Virgin Queen,” Elizabeth I, whose birthday became the 
subject of a veritable cult of personality, and whose ascension was cele- 
brated like a religious holiday (Cressey 1989, pp. 50-64; Hacket 1995). 
The third, finally, was democratic in character. It was also a product of 
the English Civil War and portrayed the English as a sovereign people 
who occupied a special place within the community of nations (Zagorin 
1966; Wootton 1986, pp. 21-77; Greenfeld 1992). 

In many ways, Dutch and English nationalism were remarkably similar 
during this period." Initially, both were articulated in a Hebraic idiom. 
Both were closely connected to Calvinism. Both gave rise to controversy 
and counternarratives. And both eventually became entwined with other 
discourses—classical, monarchical, and democratic. 

Nor do these parallels end with England. Similar points could be made 
about Scotland and America, too. For the Hebraic discourse of “cho- 


4 This is not to say that they were identical. There were several important differences. 
For example, the word “nation” appears much more frequently in English writings. 
Dutch authors were more apt to use the word “people” (volk). Also, the monarchical 
discourse was more important in England—as was the monarchy, itself. In England, 
finally, the Hebraic discourse was the official discourse of the regime, at least under 
Cromwell and William III. In the Netherlands, by contrast, it was mainly an opposi- 
tional discourse. Thus, there were differences in both the content and scope of nation- 
alism in these two polities. 
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senness,” “deliverance,” and “covenant” can also be found in the rhetoric 
surrounding the Scottish uprisings and the American Revolution. Indeed, 
the Scottish Calvinists were probably the first to invoke the covenant idea, 
and it is from them that the English most likely derived it (Oestreich 1969; 
Cowan 1976). From there, it was transported to the soil of the Americas 
(O’Brien 1988; Moorhead 1994; Cherry 1971; Hudson 1970). And Dutch 
Hebraicism had its offspring, too: the Hebraic idiom figured prominently 
in the nationalist rhetoric of the Boers (Toit 1994). 

In his widely read and highly influential study of republican thought in 
North Atlantic Europe, J. G. A. Pocock (1975) speaks of a “Machiavellian 
moment,” by which he means a moment in historical time and political 
debate in which the Machiavellian equation of citizen, civitas and virtú, 
emerges with sudden clarity and effect. Perhaps one could also speak of 
a “Mosaic moment” in the history of North Atlantic nationalism and the 
Anglo-Dutch archipelago. 


“ |. But Few Are Called”: Calvinism and National Chosenness? 


Based on the foregoing examples, it would be tempting to conclude that | 
the Hebraic mythology was the form in which Western nationalism first 
crystallized, that this crystallization was distinctly early modern, and that 
it was precipitated by Calvinism—which was the most obvious thing the 
North Atlantic polities had in common. Alas, however, these conclusions 
prove too simplistic. There are several reasons for this. 

As it turns out, the roots of Hebraic discourse extend back well beyond 
the early modern period. Speaking before Parliament in 1377, for example, 
Richard, the chancellor of England, roundly proclaimed that “God would 
have never honored this land in the same way as he did Israel through 
great victories over their enemies, if it were not that He had chosen it as 
his heritage” (McKenna 1982, p. 31; see also Turville-Petre 1996; Hastings 
1997). Similar claims were also made by the French at this time; indeed, 
Richard’s statement was a direct response to these claims. Medieval exam- 
ples of Hebraic discourse could also be cited for Portugal (Marcu 1976, 
p. 14),” Italy, and Germany (O’Brien 1988, pp. 12—22) and could probably 
be found for a good many other countries as well. In all likelihood, the 
Hebraic idiom was well-nigh universal in Medieval Europe. 

This raises an important question: Why was it that the Hebraic mythol- 
ogy became a part of early modern political discourse in some countries, 


15 We will soon have a good deal more information on this subject, since the perva- 
siveness of Hebraic imagery in early modern Portugal also forms the subject of a 
dissertation in progress by Eric Olsen, a graduate student in history at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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but not in others? Based on the foregoing analysis, one possible answer 
would seem to be Calvinism. After all, that was one of the most obvious 
things the North Atlantic nations had in common. Unfortunately, there 
were some important exceptions to this rule. There was at least one Catho- 
lic country (Portugal) and one Lutheran country (Hessia) that exhibited 
Hebraic forms of nationalism, and there was at least one (partly) Calvinist 
country (Brandenburg-Prussia) that did not. This suggests another possi- 
ble explanation: the experience of popular revolution. That is one thing 
that distinguished Portugal and Hessia from Prussia and linked them to 
the North Atlantic nations. But further research will be necessary before 
this question can be answered conclusively.” 


France: How National Was Revolutionary Nationalism? 


Thus far, I have tried to show that there are at least some examples of 
early modern national consciousness that fulfill the definitional criteria of 
modern nationalism laid out by the modernists, and that early modern 
national consciousness had medieval roots. To put it more pointedly, I 
have tried to show that the modernist position rests on a distorted—one 
might even say caricatured—picture of early modern political culture, one 
which understates the degree of nationalism during this period. In this 
section, I reverse the procedure: I try to show that the modernist position 
also rests on a distorted picture of the French Revolution, one which over- 
states the novelty of nationalist discourse and the scope of nationalist mo- 
bilization that occurred during the years after 1789. 

If the evidence I have presented above is correct, then it is no longer 
possible to argue that there were no truly nationalist discourses and no 
fully nationalist politics until the French Revolution. As we have seen, 
the Dutch Revolt and the English Civil War both gave rise to discourses 
and movements that fulfilled the meaning and scope criteria set forth by 
the modernists, and more detailed analysis of the Scottish Covenanters 
and the American Revolution would probably yield similar conclusions. 
Nonetheless, it could still be the case that the modernist argument is cor- 
rect in another sense: it could be that the nationalistic content of revolu- 
tionary discourse was so much purer, and the scope of nationalist mobili- 
zation so much broader, that we must still draw a sharp line between 
revolutionary and prerevolutionary nationalisms.” 


‘6 At the moment, very little is known about the relationship between religion, revolu- 
tion, and national identity in the Lutheran and Catholic contexts, so it is quite possible 
that these conclusions simply reflect our ignorance of the historical record. It may 
even be that the question itself is wrong: perhaps the Hebraic discourse was more 
widespread in early modern Europe than we presently believe. 

1 Indeed, this is precisely the argument that has been advanced by John Breuilly. “In 
the political rhetoric of the [early modern] period,” he claims, “the idea of the nation 
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Let us consider these hypotheses in greater detail, beginning with the 
thesis of discursive purity. At first glance, it would seem to have much to 
recommend it. After all, there can be no doubt that early modern national- 
ism was intertwined with religious and monarchical discourses in a way 
that revolutionary nationalism was not. On second glance, however, the 
thesis of discursive purity appears less plausible. For revolutionary na- 
tionalism was also intertwined with other discourses: the discourses of the 
philosophes regarding civic virtue, social contract, and natural right 
(Blum 1986), the discourses of the schools regarding classical antiquity, 
and especially republican Rome (Parker 1965; Schama 1989), and perhaps 
still others. 

What about the scope of nationalist mobilization? Here, too, the evi- 
dence is not so clear-cut as the modernists claim. Revolutionary national- 
ism met with a relatively muted response from the French peasantry 
(Jones 1988), especially after the “abolition of feudalism” in 1790 (Markoff 
1996), and it sparked explicitly antinational rebellions in many parts of 
the South and the West, the Vendée and chouannerie being only the two 
best-known examples (Godechot 1961; Tilly 1964; Dupuy 1988). Opposi- 
tion to the French Revolution was also manifest in high rates of desertion 
and “draft dodging” (insoumission; Forrest 1989, 1990) and in the unwill- 
ingness of many clergymen to swear their loyalty to the nation (Tackett 
1986), often with the support of their parishioners (Desan 1990). Of course, 
one could cite similar examples of opposition for the Dutch Revolt and 
the English Civil War. But that is precisely the point: it is not immediately 
evident that the social and political scope of nationalist mobilization 
within revolutionary France was really that much greater than in 17th- 
century England or 16th-century Holland. 

Does that mean that there were no differences between early modern 
and revolutionary nationalism? Certainly not. There were differences, 
first of all, in discursive content. For if the revolutionary discourse of the 
nation was no purer than its early modern predecessors, it was consider- 
ably more secular: the early modern nation was based (mainly) on a divine 
covenant; by contrast, the revolutionary nation was premised (mainly) on 
a social contract. The Leitfaden of early modern nationalism was the 


. . . was subordinated to religious and monarchical principles” (Breuilly 1982, p. 45). 
Moreover, the Revolution led to a “more continuous and sustained” level of “mass 
political activity . . . than had been possible in early modern Europe” (Breuilly 1982, 
p. 49). Revolutionary nationalism, he contends, was distinguished by the purity of its 
discourse and the intensity of its mobilization (similar arguments may be found in 
Gellner [1983, pp. 40-41], Hroch [1985], Smith [1986, p. 11], and Hobsbawm [1990, 
pp. 14-18]; for a critique, see also Smith [1991]). 

!8 However, even this difference was largely a matter of degree. As we have seen, 
early modern nationalism also had a secular strand: the classical mythology. And as 
Dale Van Kley (1996) has recently shown, French revolutionary ideology had a reli- 
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Hebraic discourse; that of revolutionary nationalism, the democratic dis- 
course.” There were also differences in geographical scope. The French 
Revolution was a pan-European, even world-historical, event (Palmer 
1959-64, p. 2; Godechot 1983) in a way that the English Civil War and 
the Dutch Revolt were not. Thus, the French Revolution helped to usher 
in a new form of nationalism, and it helped to propagate and popularize 
nationalist discourse and practices. Whether or not it helped to usher in 
a new age of nationalism, however, is an open question. It seems possible, 
even probable, that nationalist discourse was more predominant and na- 
tionalist mobilization more frequent after the Revolution than before. 
Only a comparative analysis of political culture and collective action in 
the modern and premodern eras could resolve this question. While I can- 
not possibly undertake such an analysis in the context of this article, I 
would like to suggest how one might go about it. It is to that task that I 
now turn. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION: OUTLINE OF A POSTMODERNIST 
THEORY OF NATIONALISM 


Modernists draw a sharp distinction between premodern national con- 
sciousness and modern nationalism. While protonationalistic forms of 
thought and action may be found among elite groupings during the pre- 
modern era, they argue, fully nationalistic ideologies and movements with 
a mass following do not appear until the time of the French Revolution. 
Thus, they conclude, premodern national consciousness and modern na- 
tionalism differ substantially in their ideological and categorical content 
and their social and political scope. 

The primary purpose of this article has been to challenge the modernist 
view, by showing that the differences between premodern national con- 
sciousness and modern nationalism were not so great as the modernists 
have supposed, at least not in the Calvinist countries of the North Atlan- 
tic. In particular, I have tried to show that the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, and the revolutions that followed in their wake, gave rise to popular 
discourses and political movements, which must be categorized as nation- 
alistic by the modernists own definitions and criteria. At the same time, 


gious strand that stretched back to Calvin (on this, see also Bickart [1932]. There 
was also a religious element in revolutionary practice. The attempts of the revolution- 
aries to establish a new, civic religion are well known (Aulard 1892; Mathiez 1904). 
More recent research has shown that the cult of revolutionary “saints” and the forms 
of revolutionary festivals were also strongly influenced by Catholic models (Soboul 
1957; Ozouf 1988). 

The connecting thread, as some readers may have recognized, was the classical dis- 
course. 
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I have also tried to show, albeit in less detail, that early modern national- 
ism had medieval roots, and that French revolutionary nationalism was 
not quite so revolutionary as the modernists suggest, that is, that it was 
not really that much more national or nationalistic than the Hebraic and 
classical nationalisms that we observe in the Netherlands and England 
during the 17th century. 

Once we abandon the modernist thesis, as I believe we must, we are 
confronted with a number of thorny questions. For example, how are we 
to distinguish between different forms of nationalism—modern versus 
early modern, Dutch versus English, and so on? Indeed, how are we to 
distinguish nationalist discourses and practices from nonnationalist ones? 
In other words, if we can no longer use the French Revolution as our 
paradigm, then what should our point of reference be? In what remains 
of this article, I would like to present some analytical strategies and con- 
ceptual tools that might be used to construct a postmodernist theory of 
nationalism. 

First, instead of drawing sharp distinctions between protonationalism 
and fully developed nationalism, I would suggest that we focus on varia- 
tions in the intensity and scope of nationalist mobilization—thereby ex- 
punging the hidden remnants of modernization theory from the theory of 
nationalism. As regards the intensity of nationalist mobilization, one 
might distinguish between (1) discourses that invoke “the nation” or its 
kindred categories (people, fatherland, state) or discuss the differences be- 
tween, or development of, various nations; (2) movements that see “the 
nation”—its preservation, purification, expansion, and so on—as one of 
their central goals; (3) parties that have some degree of central organiza- 
tion and seek to capture or influence the state in the name of “the nation”; 
and (4) regimes that control the central state apparatus and strike out 
violently against internal and external “enemies of the nation.” As regards 
the scope of nationalist mobilization, one could distinguish between dis- 
courses, movements, parties, and regimes whose carriers or followers in- 
clude members of (1) intellectual elites (clergy and lay); (2) political or 
social elites (nobles, patricians, etc.); (3) “the middling sort” (professionals, 
merchants, craftsmen, etc.); and (4) the common people (peasants, artisans, 
laborers, etc.). In this schema, the lowest level of nationalist mobilization 
would be indicated by the existence of a nationalist discourse that was 
limited to an intellectual elite, while the highest level would be indicated 
by the existence of a nationalist regime with a mass base. Renaissance 
Italy would be an example of the former, Nazi Germany an example of 
the latter. This approach could also be used to code and categorize the 
various cases treated in this article. 

Second, instead of looking for some essential characteristic or roster of 
characteristics that distinguish real nationalism from pseudo nationalism, 
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I would suggest that we try to identify the various “threads” of which “the 
fabric of [modern] nationalist discourse” is composed, recognizing that 
each of these threads has its own particular history (Calhoun 1997, p. 
9), and thereby dispensing with the assumption that nationalism has any 
natural or inherent unity. In order to facilitate the task of identifying and 
classifying nationalisms, one could distinguish between nationalist dis- 
course as a whole (the “fabric”), nationalist discourses specific to a certain 
time or place (the “threads”), the various narratives of which these dis- 
courses are composed (the “fibers”), and the categories that hold the narra- 
tives together (the “raw materials”). The historical construction of nation- 
alist discourse, to continue the metaphor, could then be conceptualized 
as a continuous process of harvesting the fruits of the national category, 
straightening the categorical fibers into linear narratives, spinning these 
narratives together into longer threads, and (sometimes) weaving these 
threads together into a larger cloth. From this perspective, the unity and 
coherence of nationalist discourse, insofar as it exists at all, is a function, 
not of some essential meaning, a particular set of claims (or principles or 
doctrines), but of its surface characteristics, the particular set of categories 
(in the West: nation, people, fatherland, state, etc.) around which it is 
constructed. What gives nationalist discourse its unity and continuity in 
this schema is not the signified (the meaning) but the signifier (the cate- 
gory). A nationalist discourse, in this schema, is simply a discourse that 
invokes “the nation” or its kindred categories, and what distinguishes na- 
tionalist discourses from one another is the narratives that they employ 
(the “fibers”) and the specific way in which they spin them together (into 
“threads”). The scholar’s job is to describe and explain the results of this 
process, to show how and why a particular fabric, thread, or fiber looks 
the way that it does. 

This job can be broken down into two discrete but complementary 
tasks. The first is analytical and historical. It involves identifying the indi- 
vidual narrative fibers that serve, or have served, as the raw materials 
for particular discursive threads, and the process by which these threads 
have, or have not, been woven together into a coherent discursive fabric. 
This task is analytical insofar as it requires one to disentangle a particular 
narrative fiber from the knotty web of cultural and political debate, in 
which discourses about the nation are inevitably intertwined with other 
discourses (discourses about religion, history, democracy, and so on). And 
it is historical insofar as it forces one to focus on continuity and develop- 
ment, on the unfolding of a particular narrative fiber, the spinning of a 
particular national thread, or the weaving of the entire nationalist fabric. 
The second task that confronts the analyst of nationalism is critical and 
genealogical. It involves testing the strength of the various threads and 
examining the constituent fibers for ruptures and tears. It is critical insofar 
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as it requires one to examine just how much historical weight a particular 
fiber or thread can bear, that is, the degree to which the narrative threads 
are held together by flimsy historical fictions. And it is genealogical insofar 
as it forces one to look carefully for weak spots and discontinuities in the 
fibers, threads, and materials, that is, for changes in the content and mean- 
ing of nationalist categories, narratives, and discourses. As Foucault has 
rightly remarked, genealogical “knowledge is not made for understanding; 
it is made for cutting” (1977, p. 154). 

In closing, let me contrast the modernist and postmcdernist positions 
by showing how each addresses the three questions that any theory of 
nationalism must address: What is nationalism? When has it happened? 
And why does it happen? 

Modernists generally answer the what question in essentialist terms. 
They advance definitions that focus on some feature or features of nation- 
alism that they regard as essential, usually having to do with its content 
or scope, and then use these definitions to distinguish real nationalism 
from pseudo nationalism. I regard this approach as hopelessly misguided. 
What is needed, I would argue, is not a deep definition, but a superficial 
one, a definition that focuses on the signifiers, rather than on the signified. 
In this spirit, one might define nationalism as any set of discourses or 
practices that invoke “the nation” or equivalent categories. This definition 
may strike some modernists as overly vague and theoretical. But I would 
argue that a vague and theoretical definition is all that is possible given 
the diversity and heterogeneity of nationalist discourses and practices, and 
that what we need in order to sort these discourses and practices out is 
not general definitions, but specific classifications.” In developing these 
classifications, we should also be wary of the dichotomous schemas pro- 
pounded by the modernists. What is needed is not a simplistic dichotomy 
that paints the history of nationalism in black-and-white, before-and-after 
terms, but a complex framework that can capture the variety and history 
of nationalism in its many hues of gray. 

As regards the when question, modernists usually locate the advent of 
nationalism in a specific place and time, to wit: France in 1789. And not 
without reason: as we have seen, a number of important shifts in national- 
ist discourse and practice did occur in France at this time. But one cannot 
localize the origins of nationalism, or even of modern nationalism, in this 
way. For the discourses and practices of which modern nationalism is 
constructed have long histories of their own, histories that extend back 
to classical Rome and ancient Israel, and beyond that into the darkness 
of prehistory. Some modernists have recognized this, of course (e.g., Kohn 


* The problem with the essentialist approach is that it conflates the tasks of (theoreti- 
cal) definition and (historical) classification. 
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1967; Smith 1986; Armstrong 1982). But even they have tried to draw 
sharp lines between the modern and premodern eras. I believe this ap- 
proach is mistaken. In my view, nationalism does not have an origin or 
a single history; it has a genealogy, a ruptured and fragmented history 
whose only unity lies in the national category itself. Nationalism is not 
something that happened at a particular place and time; it is something 
that happens in many places and times, and in many different ways. The 
task of the genealogist is to describe these happenings and to trace out 
the connections between them. For the modernist, then, the when question 
has one answer; for the genealogist, by contrast, it has many. 
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How to Have a Theory in an Epidemic: Cultural Chronicles of AIDS. 
By Paula A. Treichler. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1999. Pp. 
xi+477. $64.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Lisa Jean Moore 
College of Staten Island and City University of New York 


Paula A. Treichler, an invaluable contributor to the fields of cultural 
studies, gender studies, and science, technology, and medicine studies, has 
coined several “sensitizing” (Herbert Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism: 
Perspective and Method [Prentice Hall, 1969]) terms such as an “epidemic 
of signification” to refer to the power of AIDS discourses to generate and 
manipulate heterogeneous signs and symbols. Primarily concerned with 
how knowledge and truth about AIDS are produced and represented to 
different audiences, she is unrelenting in her interrogation of myriad sites 
that produce “facts” about AIDS, such as made-for-television movies, 
soap operas, public service announcements, scientific meetings’ proceed- 
ings, newspaper clippings, Web sites, community-based organizations’ 
flyers, and personal observations. In part, an exploration into the domi- 
nance of science, medicine, and statistics in attempting to control, con- 
tain, or quantify the epidemic, How to Have a Theory in an Epidemic 
does not provide one alternate singular, standard, and universal explana- 
tion of AIDS/HIV. Rather Treichler’s voice emerges from the cacophony 
of competing AIDS remediations, and without drowning them out, she 
guides us through understanding their historical significance and varied 
implications. 

To a great degree, this book demonstrates how the rise of quantitative 
and biomedical interpretations of AIDS/HIV dwarfed, ridiculed, or elimi- 
nated qualitative and sociocultural interpretations. Ironically, it is likely 
that some sociologists, policy analysts, and practitioners will be uncom- 
fortable with Treichler’s initial claims and concise methodological narra- 
tion. But her work beautifully makes good on the promises of theory to 
“develop policy” and “articulate long-term social needs even as we ac- 
knowledge the urgency of the AIDS crisis and try to satisfy its relentless 
demand for immediate action” (p. 1). By identifying and interpreting key 
historically situated texts and representations, she offers case studies. 
Each case study is broken down into chapters including biomedical dis- 
course, gender, and representation; Third World representations; media 
constructions; Africa and cultural theory; and treatment and activism. 
Visual and linguistic “data” are analyzed for how they enact meanings 
that justify existing power structures and constitute new ones. “We can- 
not look ‘through’ language to determine what AIDS ‘really’ is” (p. 11). 
Rather, we can begin to investigate how each rendering of AIDS is the 
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result of a hard-fought struggle to establish the dominance of a particular 
system of meaning. Treichler demonstrates repeatedly how these strug- 
gles over meaning have had far-reaching implications for the misrepre- 
sentation of identities, particularly for homosexual men and non-Western 
people, and the erasure of groups, such as women. These misrepresenta- 
tions and erasures have contributed to the ineffectual execution of ill- 
conceived AIDS education and prevention campaigns. 

Part of what is so ingenious about her work is that while Treichler 
uses cultural theories to deconstruct and analyze images and texts about 
AIDS, she does not ignore the material, physical, or somatic actuality of 
AIDS. In practical terms, it is extremely difficult to constantly problema- 
tize the construction of truth of AIDS, while human bodies are in pain, 
wasting away, or dying. The chapter “AIDS, HIV and the Cultural Con- 
struction of Reality” is a superb contribution to the sociology of knowl- 
edge, in that it traces different constructionists’ views of reality. We must 
see how reality and our linguistic interpretation of it are co-constitutive. 
This review of theory is accompanied by an excellent example that expo- 
ses the “fabrication and cultural constructedness” (p. 168) of a virus. 

Another significant contribution of this work is the way in which cul- 
tural theories are used to make visible the contested nature of scientific 
knowledge. Within the context of AZT (zidovudine), an AIDS treatment 
drug, Treichler explores how interactions between activists, performers, 
and scientists create a space to witness the ruptures and fractures in scien- 
tific knowledge. Throughout the book, we learn how knowledge produc- 
tion is a multifaceted and multitiered social process that happens within 
existing social relations. The construction of what qualifies as knowledge 
is “nonarbitrary”; it is a dynamic process laden with unspoken agendas 
and unanticipated resistances. 

Although occasionally the writing is dense, it is clearly due to the chal- 
lenge of maintaining Treichler’s enterprise: using theory to understand 
the “structural and cultural characteristics that promote the generation 
of meanings” (p. 316). The use of visual reproductions, elaborate end- 
notes, and a thorough bibliography greatly enhances readers’ ability to 
utilize this work. Furthermore, readers are likely to appreciate Treichler’s 
keen sense of humor peppered throughout in the form of parenthetical 
comments and asides. This book is a welcome addition to any syllabus 
related to medicine; science; the sociology of knowledge; the media; social 
movements; and gender, race, class, and ethnicity. While each chapter is 
coherent and could stand alone, readers best experience the magnitude 
and power through reading the entire contents. Indeed, sociologists, an- 
thropologists, historians, and literary and media critics, as well as epide- 
miologists and clinicians are fortunate to have such a blessing as Treich- 
ler’s extensive research and interpretation of AIDS/HIV. 
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Lessons from the Intersexed. By Suzanne J. Kessler. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1998. Pp. x+193. $48.00 (cloth); $18.00 
(paper). 


Bernice L. Hausman 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


The cover of Suzanne Kessler’s Lessons from the Intersexed displays Nor- 
man Rockwell’s Visit to a Family Doctor, an illustration that conveys 
the book’s main themes: the physician’s authority to give expert advice 
to naive parents, the parents’ concern about their child, and, most sig- 
nificantly, the baby’s initial sexlessness. Inside, the book packs a wallop 
of an argument: current treatment protocols for intersexed infants are 
unethical because they (1) emphasize the “normal” appearance of genitals 
rather than their urinary and sexual functioning, (2) are based on phallo- 
centric standards that insist that clitorides really should not be seen and 
penises must be of a certain length, (3) encourage parents to make hasty, 
isolated decisions while the infants are still very young, (4) often create 
more anatomical and physiological problems than were present at the 
infant’s birth, (5) psychologically damage intersexed persons through re- 
peated hospitalizations during childhood and the aura of secrecy that of- 
ten attends the surgical procedures, and (6) promote the connections be- 
tween genitals and gender that our society depends upon to make sense 
of persons, identities, and social and sexual roles. 

A balanced, highly readable, and fascinating book, Lessons from the 
Intersexed enters into current feminist debates about gender as a study 
of a specific phenomenon of sex that confounds the commonsense under- 
standing that humans come in only two types, and concludes that we 
must sever gender’s relation to the biological body and allow it to become 
an always in-process aspect of the “social-interactional body” (p. 132). 
Kessler’s discussion is based on interviews with adult intersexuals, par- 
ents of intersexuals, and physicians who treat intersexed infants; she also 
engages debates about gender in feminist, gay, and transgender scholar- 
ship. The greatest value of Learning from the Intersexed is that in it Kes- 
sler demonstrates how ideologies of gender work in the real world to con- 
figure sex. 

Current intersex treatment protocols—which mandate invasive proce- 
dures to “correct” ambiguous genitalia early in the infant’s life—make 
sense only in the context of a strict belief in the necessity of sexual dimor- 
phism for culture’s smooth operation, both for the intersexed individual 
and for everyone else. The belief, however, is masked by the assumption 
that sexual dimorphism is an obvious social requirement. Thus the medi- 
cal profession, Kessler argues, ignores evidence of poor surgical outcomes, 
subjugating such data to their “commitment to the concept of medical 
advancement and that of dimorphic genitals” (p. 74). As a result, physi- 
cians seem to be offering the most viable solution to their intersexed pa- 
tients; alternatives simply are not part of the conceptual landscape. Yet 
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the experiences of both parents of intersex infants and adult intersexuals 
demonstrate that while “physicians pride themselves on shielding parents 
from ticklish gender issues, . . . the confrontation is only delayed [for the 
intersexed subject]” (p. 100), as he or she tries to make sense, as an adult, 
of confusing and highly charged childhood experiences around the mean- 
ing of his or her body. 

One problem with Lessons from the Intersexed, however, is Kessler’s 
use of the word gender to designate both biological sex attributes and 
cultural articulations of gender (simplistically, masculinity and feminin- 
ity). While I agree that “biological sex” is a concept that has a contingent 
relation to what we might think of as “nature,” I find it problematic not 
to distinguish between the socially constructed concepts of gender and 
sex. Using the word gender to underscore the constructed nature of sex 
only serves to confuse certain arguments more, because the reader does 
not always know the specific register to which Kessler refers. And the 
argument breaks down, because at the end of the book, she writes, “Once 
we dispense with ‘sex’ and acknowledge gender as located in the social- 
interactional body, it will be easier to treat it as a work-in-progress” (p. 
132). Using the word sex with scare quotes underscores Kessler’s discom- 
fort with the category, but she has to use it because she is making an 
argument in which a distinction between sex (biological genital dimor- 
phism) and gender (performative body in culture) is crucial—even though 
it is precisely this distinction she has denied through her inclusive use of 
the term gender. Throughout the book a more profitable approach would 
be to use both sex and gender as terms to reference distinct constructed 
concepts. 

But really, that is just a theoretical quibble. As Kessler aptly shows, 
intersexed infants are subject to the gender system at its most ruthless— 
their bodies are literally carved up in accordance with the culture’s gen- 
der mandate. Rockwell’s painting on the cover emphasizes gender’s claim 
on all of us, reminding us that it is a social, and not bodily, imperative 
by portraying the familial and commonplace contexts in which gender is 
a salient and seemingly necessary aspect of social relations: the mother 
holds the baby, the physician’s authority rests partially on his being an 
older man. This baby must, for all intents and purposes, become a boy 
or a girl. 


Epistemic Cultures: How the Sciences Make Knowledge. By Karin 
Knorr-Cetina. Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1999. Pp. 
viit+329. $22.95 (paper). 


Trevor Pinch 
Cornell University 


Karin Knorr Cetina is a pioneer of the genre of sociology of science 
known as “lab studies.” Her 1981 book, The Manufacture of Knowledge, 
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was one of the first ethnographies of a scientific laboratory. Like most 
work at the time, she was concerned with showing how particular knowl- 
edge claims and entities in science were constituted from the social, dis- 
cursive, and material practices to be found in laboratories. The claim that 
scientific knowledge is “manufactured” or “constructed” stimulated much 
debate—a debate that still lingers on today in the form of the so-called 
“science wars.” Her new book, which examines molecular biology (MB) 
and high energy physics (HEP) is less likely to provoke scandal. She is 
not primarily concerned with understanding how scientific knowledge is 
socially constructed, rather, she compares how these two scientific fields 
are organized and their different strategies for acquiring knowledge. This 
book is, in short, the first ever comparative laboratory study. 

That HEP and MB are organized in very different ways is scarcely 
news. Because of the cost and size of the accelerators used in HEP there 
are just a few facilities world wide. Investigating particles created at gi- 
gantically large energies, which exist for only minuscule moments of time, 
makes the endeavor extraordinarily complex. It involves teams of physi- 
cists from many different labs, who plan for years in advance how they 
will come together for a particular experiment. The most obvious mani- 
festation of the peculiarity of the field is the numbers of authors listed 
on scientific papers—this can often run into several hundreds. MB is dis- 
persed between far more smaller labs and correspondingly smaller teams 
of scientists who often work in competition with each other, each under 
the leadership of one laboratory head. 

One of the most remarkable observations in the book is that physicists 
for long periods of time engage in a form of self-reflection and self-analy- 
sis of the way that they study objects. Natural and quasi-natural objects 
are admitted to experiments only rarely. Physicists deal with highly inter- 
preted entities—they are immersed in a sea of signs. Their interpretative 
practices are guided by theoretical knowledge, models, simulations, and 
statistical procedures. Above all they must know what they do not yet 
know. No stone is left unturned; every nuance and quirk of their detectors 
are minutely examined; background effects, noise, and distortions must 
be accounted for and “beaten down.” They study what Knorr-Cetina 
aptly calls "munal? phenomena. By focusing on “negative knowledge,” 
on the multifarious ways in which things can go wrong, HEP manages 
to produce positive knowledge. Knorr Cetina intriguingly compares this 
approach with what is known as “apophantic theology” in Christianity— 
studying God by what He is not rather than by what He is (p. 64). 

In contrast, the molecular biologists know God by his works. MB 
works by maximizing interaction with natural objects and puts a pre- 
mium on the acquisition of experiential knowledge. If HEP is character- 
ized by self-referential, negative epistemics, built around sign systems, 
MB seeks positive knowledge to be gained from the manipulation of ma- 
terial objects in an experimental regime that tries to look through the 
signs for clues as to the material reality behind them. The different strate- 
gies are revealed when problems are encountered. Molecular biologists 
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respond to a problem, such as a malfunctioning reaction, not as the physi- 
cists do, by doing everything possible to try and understand the problem, 
but rather by trying different variations of their procedures in the hope 
that this will lead to new evidence. Blind variation pays off as a strategy 
when you have a vast array of small objects, many intervening technolo- 
gies, and an emphasis placed on an experiential empirical reality. 

.Sometimes the results of the comparison between HEP and MB are 
surprising. Knorr-Cetina finds that physicists describe their detectors in 
terms usually reserved for physiological organisms—they talk about their 
detectors “aging” and “playing up.” The molecular biologists, on the other 
hand, describe their actual living organisms with a machine-like vocabu- 
lary: a mouse is not an animal but an “experimental device.” 

HEP involves a “post-traditional communitarian structure,” which 
uses “management by content.” This is a form of distributed cognition 
that keeps the many different sorts of practitioners close to the source of 
their expertise and the objects they work with while at the same time 
providing a social structure that keeps the complex as a whole operating. 
“Leaders,” who are more akin to spokespeople, are not at the top of the 
experiment, but rather centrally located within a conversation conducted 
within a collaboration. MB is much more traditionally organized, with 
each lab having a hierarchy dominated by one leader who de facto is the 
head and spokesperson for that lab. The different organizational form is 
used to explain why collaboration is more typical of HEP and competi- 
tion of MB. 

Knorr-Cetina wants to tie this study to the work of social theorists 
who argue that Western societies are ruled by “knowledge societies,” “risk 
societies,” “information societies,” and the like. It is certainly the case that 
social theorists have much to learn from the sociology of science, but the 
problem is that it is not obvious why the particular organizational and 
epistemic forms found in these two sciences should be typical of the orga- 
nization of knowledge and expertise outside the sciences. One can imag- 
ine an equally ambitious project for which Knorr-Cetina has laid the 
groundwork: namely a comparative project in epistemics and organiza- 
tions for the sciences as a whole. Even if one is not that ambitious, one 
could ask further questions: Is MB more typical or HEP? Is sociology 
closer to MB than HEP? What other forms of epistemics and organiza- 
tions are possible? Even more interesting is to relate the old question 
of how knowledge claims are constituted to the different epistemics and 
organizational forms she has documented. This is a topic she touches 
upon in the conclusion (which consists of a dialogue between a fictional 
reader and the author), where she suggests that controversy over knowl- 
edge claims is less likely in HEP because of the way that time is reor- 
dered, such that well before an experiment is carried out the collabora- 
tions must be in place. This makes it less likely for parts of the 
collaboration to break out in disagreement later on. This groundbreaking 
book will not only be of interest to sociologists of late modernity, but also 
should rekindle interest in the comparative sociology of science. 
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A Structural Theory of Social Influence. By Noah E. Friedkin. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1998. Pp. xix+231. $59.95. 


Stanley Wasserman 
University of Illinois 


It is a pleasure to review this monograph for the American Journal of 
Sociology, not only because of its high quality, but also because reviews 
of similar texts are getting hard to find. Sociology journals appear not to 
be reviewing most of the newly published methodology books, as well 
as those treatises whose main foundations are quantitative. A Structural 
Theory of Social Influence falls into the latter category and presents Noah 
Friedkin’s research over the past decade on social influence models for 
social networks in a substantive framework. The basic premise of this 
research is that large-scale social systems have inherent social differentia- 
tion that gives rise to different standards, opinions, and values. The 
actors in such systems are influenced by the diverse characteristics and 
beliefs of the actors with whom they communicate, are friendly with, 
work with, and so forth. But network models are ill-prepared to handle 
such complexity. 

Friedkin proposes a structural social psychology that can operate in a 
complexly differentiated group but, unlike standard structural analyses, 
can synthesize all the information contained in a complex social network. 
Such information not only consists of a set (or sets) of actors, relational 
measurements on these actors (which Linton Freeman views as constitut- 
ing the “algebraic structure” of the network), but also attributes or char- 
acteristics of the actors, such as age, gender, attitudes, and so forth (often 
called “standard” social/behavioral scientific measurements). The focus 
of Friedkin’s monograph is how one (or sometimes more than one) attri- 
bute(s) can be “predicted” by relational information, as well as by other 
attributes. Structural analyses of social networks often produce partitions 
of actors into social positions that can be studied more easily than the 
full collection of individual actors. Unfortunately, this type of structural 
analysis, quite standard in the study of social networks, lacks formal theo- 
ries that help predict these social positions of actors, based on relational 
information. It is easy to find blockmodels (see the classic work by Har- 
rison White and colleagues) or cluster analyses of actors, both of which 
produce actor partitions, but it is difficult to statistically determine why 
such actor partitions arise (but see Arabie, Social Networks [6 (1984): 
373—403) or how they are associated with measured, evolving opinions 
or behaviors. What has long been missing in social network analysis are 
theories and techniques to relate structural analyses to these measured 
attributes. 

Friedkin works toward a formal model of an entire social system. He 
illustrates his approach using data from faculty members, from a variety 
of departments, at two universities. The data analysis, as well as the sub- 
stantive motivations for the analyzed measurements, constitutes nearly 
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two-thirds of the monograph, making the text a wonderful adventure in 
modeling, both substantive and quantitative, and analysis. 

Friedkin’s model for social influence, also called the network effects 
or social process model, provides a basis through which one network 
actor alters the behavior or attitudes of another. Substantive foundations 
of social influence include the work of Leon Festinger, Georg Simmel, 
and Robert Merton, but especially Emile Durkheim, to whom Friedkin 
pays much tribute. Specifically, Durkheim’s Division of Labor in Society 
(1933) supplies Friedkin with arguments stating that actors in corporate 
organizations seek other actors with similar attitudes and opinions. Such 
cohesion leads to better running organizations; furthermore, the cohesive 
subgroup memberships should be predictable from relational informa- 
tion. Friedkin states: “While social structural analysis allows a description 
of complexly differentiated social structures, it has failed to develop a 
theory that elucidates the consequences of such structures for the produc- 
tion of interpersonal influences and agreements” (p. 23). Models such as 
these nicely integrate many of the dominant aspects of social network 
analysis, especially the statistical and the algebraic. Indeed, it is remark- 
able how little effort has gone into work on a merger of these two domi- 
nant network methodologies of the 1970s: the statistical models of Davis, 
Leinhardt, and Holland, which for the first time, allowed a researcher to 
evaluate complex hypotheses about social structure using sophisticated 
probability distributions, and the relational algebras and blockmodels of 
White and colleagues. 

The social influence model has two basic equations. One assumes that 
the opinions/attitudes/attributes of actors are linear functions of a collec- 
tion of “exogenous” variables, while the other (which brings in relational 
information) assumes that the opinions measured at time t depend on the 
sum of opinions at time £ — 1 and the initial opinions (time 0), weighted 
appropriately. The opinions at the earlier time point are also weighted 
by “endogenous interpersonal influences” for each actor (through which 
enters the relational measurements). Special cases of this basic model in- 
clude statistical models arising in spatial econometrics that (unfortu- 
nately) include error terms (often assumed to be normally distributed). 
The exogenous variables, and calculations of the endogenous network 
variables, are described at length in chapters 4—7, woven with illustra- 
tions taken from the departmental data sets. Interested readers should 
check out more recent social influence models by Robbins (Pschometrica, 
in press) that should make earlier approaches obsolete. 

The book is not an “easy read,” but the mathematically adventurous 
will be rewarded with a fresh look at complicated networks, and with 
avant garde tools that will be very useful in practice. Those not so adven- 
turous will find easier reading in the more substantive chapters, which 
do stand alone from the mathematical presentations. 
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On Line and On Paper: Visual Representations, Visual Culture, and Com- 
puter Graphics in Design Engineering. By Kathryn Henderson. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999. Pp. 243. $30.00. 


John Law 
Lancaster University 


How do people think? How do they conceptualize problems? How do 
they design objects? 

Kathryn Henderson’s book is a study of design. In particular, it is a 
study of the way in which engineers make use of visual materials in the 
process of engineering design. Her thesis is that design does not simply 
take visual form before being converted into a microchip or a turbine, 
but that the whole process is visual as well as verbal and cognitive, 
through and through. 

So far so good. But how to think about the role of visualization in 
design? Here she draws on and extends findings of the discipline of sci- 
ence, technology, and society. The argument is that visualizations do not 
appear in mid-air. They need to take some material form. This sounds 
like a trivially obvious point, but it has less than obvious implications. 
This is because the forms of visualization, the media into which they are 
inserted, and the cultures or visual languages that evolve around and 
through those media are all highly specific. They are “forms of life,” pro- 
fessional and technical practices embedded in the understandings, the 
tacit knowledge. and the skills of engineers and designers. They enable 
communication between disparate groups. And sometimes, inevitably, 
they are also used in power play—between or within organizations and 
professional groups. 

Henderson’s book is a careful exploration of the “visual languages” of 
technical practice. As a part of this, she explores the evolution of engi- 
neering standards in the United States and its links with the development 
of professionalization, industrial self-regulation, and government inter- 
vention. She also develops her analysis of contemporary design practices 
through a series of interviews. But it is ethnography that lies at the heart 
of the book. The author describes two participant-observation studies in 
industrial design settings. Using her skills as a professional trained both 
in art and sociology, she spent a year working as a technical writer in a 
firm producing turbine engines. Then she moved on to participate in the 
work of a company that makes surgical instruments. And the argument 
of the book grows predominantly from these two ethnographies. 

These two case studies allow Henderson to approach the core topic of 
the book, which is the advent of computer-aided design (CAD) in engi- 
neering. For with the growth of information technology, there has been 
a revolution, or at least half a revolution, in engineering practice over 
the last 20 years. In the past, engineers worked through drawings—back- 
of-the-envelope sketches, plans, profiles, and sections and lists, schemat- 
ics (like wiring diagrams), and illustrative cutaway diagrams. These were 
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the visual languages of design practice as products moved from the draw- 
ing board to the detail design to the mock-up to the working model to 
the final production version (though this “yellow brick road,” the linear 
model of engineering design, as Henderson shows, was never anything 
other than a chimera). Now, however, there are the new CAD tools that 
promise new forms of visualization, new economies, new forms of stan- 
dardization, and novel methods of communication. But these changes, as 
Henderson carefully shows, though they bring advantages at the same 
time, bring with them costs that come in several forms. For instance, 
many are unfamiliar with the new visual syntaxes of CAD and cannot 
use them or interpret them. Those syntaxes themselves are in some cases 
very different from those of paper-based drafting—they produce quite 
different visualizations, and sometimes these simply look like errors in 
the language of the paper-based drawing board. Again, though CAD is 
powerful in many ways, in others it is inflexible—empirical methods of 
drawing approximation may, for instance, be beyond its reach. And it 
may further divide the world of drawing from the shop floor world of 
practice. 

Henderson’s book is beautifully researched, located as it is in the rich 
tradition of symbolic interactionist ethnography. However, its insights 
draw on a wide range of insights from science, technology and society, 
art history, and engineering history. It is an important book in many re- 
spects, and not least because it shows how it is possible to avoid the 
extremes that attend many of the current commentaries on information 
technology. Slipping between hype on the one hand and Luddite gloom 
on the other, it shows how it is possible to conduct theoretically well 
informed and empirically incisive work on contemporary technologies in 
a way that is both sympathetic and critical. And, as I noted at the begin- 
ning, it tells us much about how people think in a material context. I 
recommend it highly. 


Impersonal Influence: How Perceptions of Mass Collectives Affect Politi- 
cal Attitudes. By Diana C. Mutz. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998. Pp. xx+334. $54.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Lynn M. Sanders 
University of Virginia 


Impersonal influence refers to a seemingly incontestable social fact: in- 
creasingly, people gather information about the world through abstract 
representations of collectivities. At the core of this book is a set of results 
from psychological experiments and surveys, testing in various ways the 
proposition that political thinking is influenced by people’s perceptions 
of collectivities that are represented and imagined, not experienced. Such 
impersonal entities include nations, states, some groups (e.g., “doctors” or 
“working women”) or concepts (“the economy” or “public opinion”). Since 
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knowledge of such abstractions is necessarily mediated, as personal ex- 
change grows less frequent and the mass media more prominent, imper- 
sonal influence stands to be an increasingly potent force. 

Mutz is interested in how collective representations compare to direct 
experience when people are assessing political problems or making politi- 
cal choices. Because there might be special opportunities for coercion or 
misrepresentation when people make political generalizations about col- 
lectivities to which they do not actually belong, the animating normative 
question of this book is about democratic accountability. Though Mutz 
began her research thinking she was studying a “pernicious phenomenon” 
(p. xv), as she pursued it, she changed her mind. She concludes that im- 
personal forms of influence in fact enhance democracy, by exposing peo- 
ple to more experiences and points of view than they could possibly en- 
counter on their own. 

Mutz’s evidence justifies this conclusion. People appezr to use repre- 
sentations of collectivities in judicious and often sophisticated ways. For 
example, when presented with representations of public opinion, people 
do not act like sheep and change their views of candidates or issues to 
match the views other supposedly hold. Instead, Mutz demonstrates that 
citizens use such representations rationally to reconsider but not necessar- 
ily to abandon their own views. Abstract representations of group experi- 
ence seem also to prompt sophisticated considerations by citizens. Mutz 
marshals evidence that citizens evaluate presidential candidates not on 
the basis of their own parochial interests but instead consider how vari- 
ous groups, including ones they do not belong to, are faring economically 
relative to each other. 

Thus abstract representations of impersonal experience have the poten- 
tial to move people outside of their immediate life-space, to make 
broader-based evaluations of justice and fairness. Indeed, one of the most 
satisfying elements of the book is its challenge to the assumption that 
face-to-face interactions are necessarily democratically preferable to im- 
personal forms of communication. Not only might the “internalized 
conversation” individual citizens engage in when confronted with repre- 
sentations of others’ views and experiences adequately substitute for the 
face-to-face exchange that is wistfully supposed to have taken place at 
some unspecified point in the past. More strongly, Mutz suggests that 
individuals’ engagement with impersonal representations is “likely to be 
less parochial than most people’s interpersonal contacts” (p. 290). 

This said, it is not clear that Mutz has dismissed, or even really ad- 
dressed, the concerns of mass society theorists from Gabriel Trade to the 
Frankfurt school to contemporary figures like Jean Elshtain and Robert 
Putnam. Their core worry concerns the decline of opportunities for face- 
to-face public exchange. Addressing it would seem to demand a direct 
comparison of how political information, both personal and impersonal, 
is considered by individuals in isolation, compared to face-to-face, in or- . 
der to assess whether the decline of personal associations implies a de- 
crease in the quality of political thinking. 
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Though Mutz’s normative conclusion directly contrasts face-to-face to 
impersonal influence, they are not, strictly speaking, directly tested 
against each other in the analyses on which it is based. Mutz draws her 
evidence from experiments and surveys that situate individuals apart 
from each other. Therefore, she shows that citizens in isolation think 
about collective as well as personal experience in arguably quite demo- 
cratic ways—but not that they are more democratic or less parochial than 
they would be if they considered the same questions and faced the same 
study conditions, only face-to-face. People may consider both abstract, 
collective, impersonal experience and immediate, personal experience et- 
ther in face-to-face settings or in isolation from each other. Considering 
collective experience in isolated settings may be superior to ignoring the 
world beyond the personal, but thinking about collective experience in 
face-to-face circumstances might be better still. 

To focus on Mutz’s failure to test one implication of mass society the- 
ory would, however, be to miss her broader intention in identifying im- 
personal influence, which is “not a unitary theory so much as a collection 
of closely related phenomena united under this umbrella term” (p. 22). 
Mutz’s theoretical invocations are intended to point up family resem- 
blance, to show the relationship, for instance, between such seemingly 
remote entities as 19th-century French social theory and the secure politi- 
cal science finding that collective considerations of economic well-being 
outweigh personal ones when Americans vote. Indeed, this book succeeds 
in offering a new way of thinking about seemingly remote social science 
findings, both established and new. It does so in a way that is both more 
ambitious and more profound than most books about political psychol- 
ogy. For its many interesting findings and the theory that organizes them, 
this is a book that no student of public opinion or political communica- 
tion should miss. 


Identity without Selfhood: Simone de Beauvoir and Bisexuality. By Ma- 
riam Fraser. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. 225. 
$64.95 (cloth); $23.95 (paper). 


Janet Wirth-Cauchon 
Drake University 


Mariam Fraser’s Identity without Selfhood examines the narrative tech- 
niques that produce the figure of Simone de Beauvoir as an intelligible 
self. Fraser uses Beauvoir as a “cipher” or “vehicle” through which to 
explore, in particular, sexual narratives as constitutive of coherent self- 
hood. Drawing on Michel Foucault’s concept of “techniques of the self,” 
Fraser’s aim is twofold: First, Fraser examines the discursive techniques 
that biographers, journalists, and academicians use to produce the “truth” 
of Beauvoir as an individual self, a truth that revolves around her rela- 
tionship with Jean-Paul Sartre and existentialism. Second, Fraser traces 
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the ways bisexuality is minimized or displaced from significance in these 
biographical narratives of Beauvoir, effectively precluding the possibility 
that bisexuality was integral to Beauvoir’s selfhood. In these narrative 
renderings of Beauvoir, her relationships with women are rarely if ever 
depicted as important in and of themselves, nor as arising out of Beau- 
voir’s own independent desires for other women, but rather are shown 
to be inextricably tied to her relationship with Sartre, or to experimenta- 
tion linked to existentialism and a bohemian lifestyle. In the rare in- 
stances when her relationships with women are depicted as arising from 
Beauvoir’s active choice, however, they are understood to be evidence 
not of her bisexuality, but of a suppressed lesbian identity. The case of 
Simone de Beauvoir, then, presents an example of the “crisis of meaning” 
posed by bisexuality to essentialist conceptions of sexual identity, whether 
heterosexual or lesbian. (Amanda Udis-Kessler, “Present Tense: Biphobia 
as a Crisis of Meaning” in Bi Any Other Name: Bisexual People Speak 
Out, edited by Loraine Hutchins and Lani Kaahumanu [Alyson Books, 
1991). 

Fraser’s book makes a major contribution to recent scholarship in fem- 
inist, poststructural, and queer theories of subjectivity, the body, and 
identity by tracing this bisexual “crisis of meaning” in a specific case to 
expose the limits of current assumptions regarding sexual identity. The 
strength of Fraser’s analysis is its theoretical erudition and richness, mak- 
ing it a must-read for scholars interested not only in theories of subjectiv- 
ity, but also in narrative analysis, which is brilliantly brought together 
with theoretical analysis in this text. Fraser has traced, with painstaking 
precision and care, the discursive threads by which a ccherent portrait 
of de Beauvoir is woven, whether as heterosexual or as lesbian. Chapters 
3 and 4 use Foucault’s concept of the “author-function” and Paul Ri- 
coeur’s work on narrative employment to examine biographical narra- 
tives and the specific devices through which the “truths” of Beauvoir’s 
self are constructed and a bisexual self is precluded. Chapter 5 shifts the 
focus to journalistic and photographic portraits of Beauvoir, examining 
the ways Beauvoir is “framed” as heterosexual, with bisexuality displaced 
from visible representation. 

If the analysis were to end here, it would have provided a detailed case 
study of heterosexism in biographical representation. Yet Fraser goes on 
to consider the ways Beauvoir’s life and work are also constructed in 
relation to a coherent lesbian identity and to lesbian feminist politics. 
Here, Beauvoir’s relationships with women are taken as signs of her un- 
derlying lesbian identity, which Beauvoir was unable to express, given 
the historical time period, or which is viewed as “inauthentic” because 
her lesbianism was expressed in same-sex relations that were self-serving 
and exploitative. In challenging these readings of Beauvoir, Fraser shows 
how these accounts make an explicit connection between pleasure, re- 
sponsibility, and loyalty to other women as features of an “authentic” 
lesbian political identity. Once again, but for different reasons, bisexu- 
ality is erased. 
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With Beauvoir used only as a “cipher” for an analysis of Foucaultian 
subjectivation, readers looking for an in-depth account of Beauvoir’s bi- 
ography will not find it here. Fraser provides none of her own back- 
ground on Beauvoir’s life and allows such background to speak, in frag- 
ments and in footnotes, only through the texts she is examining. Beauvoir 
herself—her life and her work—disappears behind the narrative and dis- 
cursive figure of intelligibility, which is the real aim of Fraser’s analysis 
and critique. This is appropriate to Fraser’s aims, for to merely offer yet 
another authoritative account of Beauvoir would be to reproduce the 
very discursive “techniques of selfhood,” which Fraser is critiquing. 

It is the “work” that Fraser makes the case of Beauvoir’s bisexuality 
do, for contemporary debates in theories of identity and embodiment, that 
will be of most interest to readers. Bisexuality presents a paradox: it is 
“visible’ but does not constitute a sexual-narrative-identity which could 
be ascribed to a self” (p. 126). Unlike other sexual identities, it is not 
necessarily anchored in an embodied, material self. In an early chapter 
on feminist and queer theories of embodiment, and in the final chapters 
of her book, which draw on Deleuze and Guattari’s concept of desire, 
Fraser offers an alternative account of identity. Bisexuality helps “undo” 
the logic of identity, illustrating a more mobile, Deleuzian desire that is 
not tied to a fixed self. 


Fighting to Become Americans: Jews, Gender, and the Anxiety of Assimi- 
lation. By Riv-Ellen Prell. Boston: Beacon Press, 1999. Pp. viit319. 
$28.50. 


Deborah A. Gerson 
San Francisco State University 


The overbearing Jewish mother, the spoiled Jewish princess, and the inef- 
fectual and spoiled Jewish man are fading staples of post-World War II 
American culture. But the imprints of these visions remain in the psyches 
of contemporary Jewish men and women observed by Riv-Ellen Prell in 
a series of dialogue workshops. Using data from the English pages of 
Yiddish-language newspapers, from literature, biography, and diary, 
Riv-Ellen Prell attempts to decode how images, constructions, and rela- 
tions of gender have changed for Jews from the great wave of immigra- 
tion until the 1990s. Prell explores a triangular set of interactions and 
intersections involving gender, Jews, and the process of Americanization. 
She asks why and how do Jewish men and women not get along? How 
does gender complicate and implicate itself in the process of group assimi- 
lation? And how does the experience of class mobility in an increasingly 
affluent and consumerist society shape the relations of Jewish men and 
women? 

Prell introduces us to the ghetto girls of the Lower East Side—young 
women who dressed fashionably, wore makeup, and seemed to flaunt 
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their independence and sexuality—a “frantic, panicked rendering of 
young Jewish womanhood . . . created by Jews who felt threatened by 
non-Jews, men threatened by women, native born... frightened of a 
nation of immigrants” (p. 43). The cultural representation of the ghetto 
girl, like related images of other subordinated racial and economic 
groups, divided the very group it targeted. Jewish men and women were 
embarrassed by, rejecting of, and distanced from these women. 

Jewish parents wanted their children to marry within the people, and 
mostly they did. But labor force participation by both men and women 
created a set of conflicting demands. On the one hand, young women 
wanted a man to relieve them of the pressures of wage labor, which, 
despite the rewards of dollars and autonomy, was tiring and often oppres- 
sive. On the other hand, women’s participation in the labor force raised 
the bar of acceptance of a mate: why stop working and indulging oneself 
if a man could not provide? Working-class men and women faced each 
other with fear and suspicion; wanting to rise in class and status through 
marriage, women might refuse the proposals of working-class men, while 
the men feared that women required too much wage labor from them 
and provided too little support in return. 

Jewish gender trouble is money trouble, class trouble, and status trou- 
ble. If immigrant troubles were those of the poor and working class, with 
post-World War II prosperity came a different variety of gender trouble. 
The expanding American economy made possible Jewish class mobility, 
transforming the organization, structure, and purpose of Jewish family 
life. For Jewish male writers, the young, beautiful, and consumerist 
daughters, unwitting ball busters who will trap creative men, personify 
the “success and excess” (p. 223) of the postwar Jewish suburbs of New 
York. Hard work and sexual monogamy made one a good husband and 
father; they also diminished men’s control over time, self, and resources. 
Marjorie Morningstar (formerly Mongenstern) meets Noel Airman (a 
wonderful play on the Yiddish lufmentsh, literally airman and figura- 
tively space head). The stereotypes of spoiled young women, overbearing 
mothers, and ineffectual or inadequately masculine men could gain social 
currency not because they were cogent representations of Jews, but be- 
cause they crystallized the social anxieties of white middle-class American 
men. If conspicuous consumption marked success, it also signified the 
demands of the market: gendered as mother, daughter, or wife—the ex- 
travagances of consumption were named Jewish mother and Jewish prin- 
cess. Prell sums up: “in the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s . . . to love and marry 
a Jew became equivalent of being a slave of middle-class life” (p. 208). 
But in a curious retreat from her gender analysis, she omits the obvious 
question: For whom? 

Following the emergence of second-wave feminism, Jewish women cre- 
ated new, subversive representations of their own lives, foregrounding 
not their Jewishness but themselves as everywoman: affluent, self- 
absorbed, insecure, ironic, and as the middle initial of JAP points out, 
American. In fiction, on TV, in movies, and through art, Jewish women 
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have repackaged and co-opted the very stereotypes that diminished them. 
Surprisingly, Prell diminishes the implications of her own data and con- 
cludes that “the astonishing persistence of Jewish gender stereotypes 
serves as a reminder that winning the fight to become Americans exacts 
a devastating price” (p. 245). 

Given that Prell provides us with multiple examples of women in- 
verting, subverting, and resisting gender stereotypes, and if TV counts 
and Seinfeld is our new everyman, then I do wonder, how devastating 
the price? On every social indicator, Jews as a group are doing very well. 
While Jews (except for the Orthodox) seem to have rejected the injunction 
to “be fruitful and multiply,” we do live long and prosper. Gender suspi- 
cion and hostility can accompany class oppression as well as class mobil- 
ity, witness hip-hop as well as JAPs, with more dire consequences for 
group survival and well-being. Riv-Ellen Prell shows us the gender 
wounds sustained in the “fight to become Americans” but underestimates 
just how well these wounds can heal in the process of becoming, in Karen 
Brodkin’s terminology, American white folks (Karen Brodkin, How Jews 
Became White Folks [Rutgers University Press, 1998]). 


Handbook of the Sociology of Gender. By Janet Saltzman Chafetz. New 
York: Kluwer Academic/Plenum Publishers, 1999. Pp. xiiit+630. $130.00. 


Myra Marx Ferree 
University of Connecticut 


This book is a mammoth undertaking, both for the editor and for any 
potential reader. As a handbook, it presumably is intended not to be read 
from cover to cover but rather consulted on specific topics as the need 
arises. It meets this reference purpose excellently, offering 27 chapters on 
the various aspects and dimensions of gender in society, each of which 
is written by a sociologist of considerable reputation in the subarea, and 
offers a splendidly long and comprehensive bibliography. 

There are four subareas in this volume. The first covers such core and 
cross-cutting issues as feminist epistemologies and gender theory; the sec- 
ond defines itself as focused on such macrolevel issues as societal develop- 
ment, migration, organization, and culture; the third tackles microlevel 
structures and processes such as socialization and interaction; and the 
last and largest represents an assortment of mesolevel institutions such 
as sports, politics, science, healthcare, and education. This spread from 
micro- to macrolevel analysis represents the full scope of gender analysis 
in sociology today. As such, it is a valuable resource and corrective for 
the standard introductory sociology-type understanding of gender, which 
concentrates largely at the microlevel and stresses socialization and social 
roles, just two of the 27 topics under consideration here. (See detailed 
analysis of textbooks by Ferree and Hall “Rethinking Stratification from 
a Feminist Perspective: Gender, Race and Class in Mainstream Text- 
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books,” American Sociological Review, 61 (1996): 1—22). It is to be hoped 
that having such a compendium of current research and theory so accessi- 
ble will have an influence on how issues of sex and gender are approached 
in the classrooms of the future. 

It is a resource that every library should have, not only for teachers, 
but also for their students to consult. The essays invariably orient the 
reader to the key issues and controversies in a subarea, and the bibliogra- 
phies are extensive without attempting to cover every reference that 
might exist. For students, each essay will function as a useful tool to dis- 
cover what one knowledgeable researcher in the area would consider im- 
portant, almost like having an extra advisor to guide them through the 
field. It is inevitable that such choices in a large and rapidly growing 
field are idiosyncratic to some degree. 

As vast and as valuable as this collection is, it is hard not to quibble 
with some of the editor’s specific choices about what to emphasize, partic- 
ularly in the extensive (13 chapters) section on social institutions. It is 
clearly impossible to cover all social institutions in all regards equally 
well, but there is an odd mix of narrow and wide topics that makes some 
of the bibliographies focus in specific directions that may be more or less 
useful to the generalist who turns to this volume for an overview. For 
example, the only essays with a specific focus on the intersection of race 
and gender are the chapters by Barbara Reskin and Irene Padavic on 
U.S. workplaces and the one on gender and international migration by 
Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo and Cynthia Cranford. In most chapters, 
such as the one on gender and science, the statistics offered take women 
as a homogeneous whole and thus obscure the specific situation of women 
of color in these institutions. The intersection of systems of class, race, 
and gender as such scarcely appears at all, though it would have seemed 
more naturally a part of a section on macrostructures and processes than 
the chapter on social movements that is found there. The study of social 
movements would seem to belong among other social institutions instead, 
particularly as a counterpoint to institutional politics. Conversely, the es- 
say on gender and politics assumes a narrow, gendered definition of poli- 
tics as limited to the formal institutions of voting and office holding rather 
than encompassing social movements, community organizing, and other 
forms of grassroots political activity where women are more likely to be 
been seen. 

Yet, despite these and other small reservations about the organization 
and the focus of the specific chapters, I find the volume as a whole to 
offer a broad range of diverse sources and perspectives that are conve- 
niently brought together in a single compendium. For a handbook that 
necessarily presumes a certain level of disciplinary knowledge, and hence 
some degree of jargon, it is relatively accessible and clearly written, which 
is a testimony not only to the authors but to the editor. This book is a 
substantial resource (albeit at a substantial price) that libraries serving 
sociologists should be sure to include among their holdings. 
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Equality by Design: The Grand Experiment in Destratification in S ocial- 
ist Hungary. By Szojna Szelényi in collaboration with Karen Aschaffen- 
burg, Mariko Lin Chang, and Winifred Poster. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1999. Pp. 267. $45.00. 


Petr Mateju 
Academy of Sciences of the Czech Republic 


There are two types of new book in the field of sociology that one finds 
useful to read. First of all, there are intellectually provocative books, chal- 
lenging old theories and revealing pathways leading to new ones. In this 
type of book, usually written by “intellectual leaders” of the discipline, 
empirical evidence, if present at all, is used to illustrate new ideas rather 
than to prove them. To bring this a step further, this kind of intellectual 
challenge must be taken up by “workers” of the discipline, who follow 
the pathways and pave them with stones shaped by rigorous analyses 
of empirical material from solid social research. These “workers” of the 
discipline are just as capable of producing a book one really enjoys read- 
ing provided they do their job both with the same passion and care as 
the intellectual leaders. The book being reviewed belongs to this category. 

In particular, this is due to the author’s decision to challenge, on empir- 
ical grounds, a number of conventional views on the grand experiment 
in destratification in former socialist countries. She also debunks some 
myths regarding the formation of elites during the postsocialist transfor- 
mation, although this latter area is, unfortunately, only partially covered. 
After a short review of the main approaches to egalitarian reforms, the 
real achievements of the egalitarian project that took place in socialist 
Hungary are evaluated in four chapters: “Schooling for Socialism”; “The 
Class Structure of Classless Hungary”; “Family Origins, Collective Prop- 
erty, and the State: Trends in Intergenerational Class Mobility”; and 
“Quotas and Careers: Trends in Intragenerational Mobility.” Two dis- 
tinct questions are addressed explicitly in each chapter: “Did socialism 
change the distribution of inequality?” and “Did socialism change the 
rules by which inequality was allocated and reproduced?” The questions 
are answered step by step with the use of unusually extensive mobility 
data taken from the “Social Mobility and Life History Survey,” which 
was carried out in 1983 by the Hungarian Central Statistics Office on 
almost 25 thousand respondents. Chapter by chapter, the author makes 
her point that the socialist experiment in Hungary has led to significant 
changes in important distributions Ge, educational, occupational, and 
class structure), but—in spite of radical interventions into allocation pro- 
cesses (e.g., “quota” systems controlling access to higher education and 
important occupational positions)—it failed in the attempt to change the 
rules of allocation Ge, relative chances). Therefore, the chapter on educa- 
tion challenges the view that school reforms and “quotas” for children of 
different social background equalized relative chances for higher educa- 
tion. The chapter on trends in intergenerational mobility shows that the 
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socialist experiment did not lead to any significant and long-lasting equal- 
ization of relative chances of entry into the rapidly growing New Class. 
A similarly pessimistic picture is provided in the following chapter on 
career mobility, where the model of constant social fluidity proved to fit 
the data well enough to conclude that no significant change in relative 
chances for career mobility was generated by an evidently high inflow 
and class-based quotas controlling entry into the managerial class. 

Unfortunately, only one chapter deals with postsocialist development 
(“Where Have All the Cadres Gone?”). Using data from the so called 
“Elite survey,” carried out as part of the comparative project “Social 
Stratification in Eastern Europe after 1988,” the author aims to decide 
between two competing hypotheses concerning the formation of new 
elites during the early stages of the transformation: namely the circulation 
and reproduction theories. The widespread and appealing thesis propos- 
ing that the old “nomenclature cadres” were able to convert their political 
capital into economic power and thus stay on track (the reproduction 
theory, or “political capitalism” thesis) is seriously challenged, although 
some support for the “political capitalism” thesis can be found in the data, 
particularly if we look at those “nomenclature cadres” who, at the time 
of the collapse of the communist regime, were relatively young and well 
educated. In any case, using Pareto’s terminology, the author concludes 
that postcommunist Hungary has become one of the elite graveyards. It 
is also shown that entry into the new (postcommunist) elite was facilitated 
by a favorable social background (e.g., a well-educated father who was 
possibly a member of the old elite) and, of course, by a university educa- 
tion. 

So far, only the book’s strong points have been covered. There is, how- 
ever, one weakness in that analyzing “the grand experiment in destratifi- 
cation,” without looking at its effect on other areas besides mobility pro- 
cesses (i.e., income, poverty, wealth), especially those values and norms 
that actually keep a meritocratic stratification system running, is a fault 
with any project that aspires to deal with destratification. The fact that 
the author decides not to open these issues of destratification does not 
make the book any less interesting for students of social mobility. How- 
ever, those who are interested in the wider social and psychological conse- 
quences of egalitarian experiments (e.g., the disintegration of meritocratic 
norms, values, concepts of life success, etc.) may feel that the book finishes 
before the interesting story really begins. 
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Where the World Ended: Re-unification and Identity in the German Bor- 
derland. By Daphne Berdahl. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1999. Pp. 307. $45.00 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Andreas Glaeser 
University of Chicago 


Ethnographic accounts of Eastern Europe’s transition from socialism to 
capitalism are living proof that ethnography (especially anthropological 
ethnography) has come a long way from the museological pursuit of cul- 
tural purity, which necessitated the careful mental undoing of the effects 
of rampant social change, to embracing social change as the very core of 
what it is trying to study. Since the possibility of the ethnographer’s pres- 
ence is very often owed to the fact of social change, this reorientation 
means that the presence of the ethnographer no longer needs to be seen 
as an embarrassment to be painstakingly edited out of a picture-perfect 
account of cultural purity. Instead, the ethnographer’s presence can be 
used as a heuristic device in a reflexive movement. The particular form 
this interest in change takes is moreover informed by postmodern aes- 
thetic sensibilities, in particular by postmodernist joy in change for its 
own sake, which is emphasized by artful ridicule of any hypostatization 
of beginnings or ends or unavoidable paths. From this perspective, then, 
change no longer has to be either seen as harbinger of a golden future 
or as the sure sign of a decaying golden past. Controlled reflexivity along 
with a nondidactic interest in change characterizes much of the ethnogra- 
phy of Eastern Europe’s transition, where contemporary ethnographers’ 
postmodern inclinations meet a population disenchanted and charmed 
with, both past and present, talking about state socialism and capitalist 
democracy with equally ambiguous mixes of satire and romance. 
Daphne Berdahl’s Where the World Ended is a perceptively re- 
searched, nuanced, and beautifully written specimen of the ethnography 
of Eastern Europe’s transition from capitalism to socialism and of social 
change more generally. Theoretically, she chooses to study changing pro- 
cesses of identity construction in terms of local definitions and redefini- 
tions of boundaries within larger political and socioeconomic contexts. As 
soon as the opportunity arrived with the unification of Germany, Berdahl 
began to work in Kella, a small village in former East Germany, which 
is literally a stone’s throw away from the former Iron Curtain. Accord- 
ingly, the shifting interpretations and practices surrounding the east-west 
boundary before and after unification center Berdahl’s account. She care- 
fully reconstructs the significance of this boundary during GDR times, 
the effects of its closure, the villagers’ attempts to make it more perme- 
able, the fears and desires it instigated, and the everyday life within the 
confines of the GDR’s border regime. She also observes firsthand the ef- 
fects of the border’s reopening and subsequent symbolic closure. In addi- 
tion, she considers a wide range of other boundaries, geographical and 
symbolic: There is the historically significant boundary between the 
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Eichsfeld, the Catholic enclave to which Kella belongs and its Protestant 
surroundings, as well as the boundary between the various states that 
have at one point or another laid claim to the territory. There is the 
boundary between the villagers and the state, first the GDR and then 
the FRG, which Berdahl studies in terms of local acceptance and resis- 
tance to state regulations and national metanarratives. Neither accep- 
tance nor resistance rarely ever amount to extraordinary gestures in either 
direction, but they are inscribed in the mundane practices and discourses 
of the everyday: during GDR times, for example, in the voluntary partici- 
pation of border surveillance and defiant Sunday Mass attendance; after 
unification, in the whole-hearted participation in the consumer economy 
with the added twist of ostentatious preferences for formerly eastern 
brands, and ridicule during carnival of the new western regime and its 
failure to deliver promised or expected goods. There is also the internal 
division of the village into status hierarchies, which are both defined sym- 
bolically and more mundanely through the display and consumption of 
goods. Here, Berdahl once more demonstrates the usefulness of Bour- 
dieu’s capital theory in teasing out the systemic differences in the pro- 
cesses of status acquisition through consumption in the former GDR (par- 
ticipation in social networks assuring access to desirable goods) and now 
in the FRG (through participation in the labor market) and the ways in 
which villagers learn them, communicate them, and adapt to them. Fi- 
nally, there are the boundaries between men and women and between 
people sympathetic to various ideologies and their respective other, be- 
tween communists and Catholics in the GDR, and still between commu- 
nists, Catholics, and happy consumers under the new western regime. 

Berdahl is at her very best in describing how these different boundaries 
intersect and are combined to produce different meanings depending on 
the context in which they are evoked. Thus, for example, the geographical 
identity of the Eichsfeld informs a local understanding of Catholicism 
that is played out against the official church hierarchy; east-west differ- 
ences in gender role perceptions get a surprisingly local spin; and a com- 
munist party member also attended Mass as an expression of local be- 
longing, another quietly sponsored the erection of a cross, possibly for 
the same reason. By stressing the ambiguity and the fluidity of boundaries 
and therefore also of the identities they sustain, Berdahl thus falls in line 
with the contemporary critiques of more traditional understandings of 
identity construction processes, which depicted identity formation as pro- 
ceeding in rigid grids of binary oppositions. With the help of well-chosen 
allegorizations of her claims in biographical vignettes or stories about tell- 
tale events, she empathetically paints a lively, warm picture of Kella and 
its residents through the transition from life in the GDR to life in the 
FRG. 
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Subnational Politics and Democratization in Mexico. Edited by Wayne 
A. Cornelius, Todd A. Eisenstadt, and Jane Hindley. La Jolla, Calif.: 
Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies, 1999. Pp. 376. 


Jonathan Fox 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


This collection makes a major contribution to the comparative study of 
democratization. Conventional approaches to the study of regime transi- 
tion differ over the relative causal weights assigned to elite conflict versus 
mass mobilization, to political parties versus social and civic movements, 
as well as to domestic versus international factors. What these frame- 
works often share, however, is the powerful assumption that the nation- 
state is the only relevant unit of analysis, especially for comparative re- 
search. For the growing number of regimes that fall into grey areas of 
partial and uneven political transitions, this assumption of national politi- 
cal homogeneity can obscure more than it reveals. Many regimes, which 
may appear to be democratic to those doing research from libraries or 
national capitals, in practice deny important segments of their citizenry 
full access to democratic freedoms. Analytically, the causal arrow be- 
tween national and subnational political change can go both ways, and 
this volume begins to disentangle the complex threads that link a nation’s 
center to its regions. 

The open-ended outcome of Mexico’s protracted process of political 
change, Wayne Cornelius and his colleagues argue, will depend to a large 
degree on the interaction between national and subnational arenas. Spe- 
cifically, while national political competition has opened up dramatically 
in the past decade, and many important states and local governments 
have been won by the opposition, many other regions remain under en- 
trenched authoritarian rule. Both analysts and state-level opposition lead- 
ers have predicted that Mexico’s democratized states will drive the na- 
tional regime transition (‘the centripetal road to democracy” [p. 1]). The 
most recent evidence, Cornelius argues, suggests instead that “the subna- 
tional political arena will be the principal source of inertia and resistance 
to democratization, rather than the breeding ground for democratic ad- 
vances. .. . So long as anti-democratic forces at the state and local levels 
can operate with relative impunity” (p. 11). 

This collection provides strong support for this general hypothesis. Its 
balanced mix of case studies includes four studies of political party orga- 
nizations, six studies of popular movements, and three essays that draw 
analytical lessons from center-periphery relations. Bruhn’s study of the 
dozens of municipalities governed by the center-left party of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution in the state of Michoacán concludes “that in centralized 
authoritarian regimes, alternation in power at the local level can serve 
more as a diversion than as a path to either local democratization or 
national regime change” (p. 44). She sees local progress as driven more 
by national change. Shirk then analyzes the center-right National Action 
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Party’s (PAN) presence in and governance of the industrial city of León, 
Guanajuato, filling an important gap with his exploration of internal 
party dynamics. Espinoza’s study shifts from the municipal level, assess- 
ing Mexico’s first opposition party in power at the state level in Baja 
California Norte. The PAN governed there, in de facto partnership with 
then-President Salinas, led Espinoza to characterize the experience as 
“contained alternation” (p. 78). Calvillo explains a rare case of right-left 
opposition unity in the unsuccessful 1991 campaign for the governorship 
of San Luis Potosi. 

Because of Mexico’s opposition political parties’ limited basis in civil 
society, this collection’s broader focus on the social basis for democratic 
change is especially appropriate. Tavera-Fenollosa finds the roots of Mex- 
ico City’s 1997 democratization in the unusually successful post-1985 
movement of earthquake victims. Torres analyzes the internal dynamics 
of the broad-based, post-peso crisis debtors’ movement. Hernandez Na- 
varro explains the state of Oaxaca’s 1995 indigenous rights reforms, 
which bypass political parties to legitimate widespread nonparty indige- 
nous local governance practices. Rubin creatively explains the precedent- 
setting democratization of the Zapotec city of Juchitan through the inter- 
weaving of institutional and identity politics. Hindley shows how a re- 
gional Nahua movement emerged and successfully blocked a proposed 
hydroelectric dam in Guerrero. Harvey then provides critical context for 
the Chiapas rebellion with his analysis of previous indigenous movements 
for full citizenship rights. Mexico’s indigenous peoples are the most ex- 
cluded as well as the poorest social groups (at least 11% of the population, 
officially), so it is quite appropriate that four of the volume’s chapters 
focus on their movements for democratization. 

In the concluding section on center-periphery relations, Eisenstadt un- 
ravels how weakened presidential authority allowed authoritarian rule 
to flourish in the state of Tabasco (whose governor then became a leading 
presidential candidate by the fall of 1999). Snyder shows how neoliberal- 
ism’s ostensible withdrawal of the national state from regulating key 
markets (in this case, coffee) creates space for diverse “reregulation” ef- 
forts by state governments. Prud’homme effectively compares Mexico’s 
conflictive state-level elections during the 1988—94 period, most of which 
were resolved not by the voters, but through extrainstitutional pressures 
from both above and below. This collection persuasively reveals the limi- 
tations of most efforts to make nationwide, homogenizing generalizations 
about Mexico’s regime in transition, with important implications for re- 
thinking the study of regime change more generally. 
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Women and Democracy: Latin America and Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Edited by Jane S. Jaquette and Sharon L. Wolchik. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998. Pp. 250. $49.00 (cloth); $16.95 
(paper). 


Carol Mueller 
Arizona State University West 


Women and Democracy is a tightly woven anthology of case studies on 
women’s mobilization under eight authoritarian regimes that continue 
through their democratic transitions and consolidations. Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Chile provide the central focus for Latin America; Poland, Hun- 
gary, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia represent Eastern/Central Eu- 
rope. Peru and Bulgaria are also included for comparison as countries in 
the two regions that are less developed both economically and politically. 
An introductory chapter by the editors and a conclusion by Philippe 
Schmitter complete the volume. 

The close integration of the book chapters reflects the considerable or- 
ganizational efforts of the two editors, who fostered the project through 
many stages. Much of the unity in the volume is found in the key ques- 
tions that the editors ask of the material from the case studies in their 
introductory chapter. As scholars of comparative politics the editors’ ma- 
jor concern is the absence of serious consideration to women’s roles in 
the vast literature on the recent democratic transformations in Latin 
America and East/Central Europe. The present volume is designed to 
address this void by showcasing women’s mobilization in the two regions. 
Jaquette and Wolchik analyze the case studies to determine the signifi- 
cance of women’s roles in the transitions and how this participation af- 
fected the policies of concern to women in the new regimes as well as 
their forms of activism in posttransition democracies. They also try to 
determine what a gendered analysis could contribute to an understanding 
of prospects for democracy in the two regions. Finally, they explore the 
implications for feminist theory and theories of democratic transitions. 
Despite the excellence of the contributions and the depth of the editors’ 
analyses, this is a great deal to ask of one short volume, and I was not 
disappointed or surprised to find that questions related to the nature of 
women’s activism are better illuminated than those requiring an evalua- 
tion of the transition process. 

Countries were selected because of the similarities of their locations in 
the “semiperiphery” and of a legacy of fragility and failed expectations 
in addition to their common history of authoritarian regimes. The two 
regions differ in the centrality of the role of the military in Latin America, 
in the recovery of national sovereignty from Soviet control in Eastern/ 
Central Europe and, the editors argue, in lines of political division from 
left to right in Latin America and from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft in 
Eastern/Central Europe. Overall, the editors conclude that differences 
have outweighed similarities in women’s political experiences in the two 
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regions: Latin American women mobilized around gender issues during 
and after the transition whereas gender, conceived as the quest for equal- 
ity, had been preempted and discredited by the communists in Eastern 
and Central Europe. 

As the editors indicate, previous experiences of bureaucratic-authori- 
tarian regimes in Latin America have not precluded many strategies that 
are familiar to.feminists in North America and Western Europe: the pur- 
suit of electoral representation through voluntary and state-directed party 
quotas (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile), the capture of parts of the state in 
offices and ministries for women (Brazil’s Council on the Status of 
Women and Chile’s SERNAM), constitutional initiatives (Argentina, 
Brazil, and Peru), interest group activity, and attempts to heal divisions 
between women and progressive political parties (Argentina and Brazil). 
They have also created new institutions such as special police stations in 
Brazilian cities to aid women who are victims of rape or abuse, and active 
participation in international convocations of women beginning with the 
Mexico City celebration of International Women’s Year in 1975. Al- 
though the sdlidarity and rich diversity of women’s activism across race 
and class during the time of transition has given way, the editors argue 
that women are now recognized as “political actors.” 

Women’s activism in Eastern/Central Europe has been quite different, 
at least in the short term. During the mobilizations that overthrew com- 
munism in 1989, women’s participation was seldom framed in terms of 
gender; nor has gender been a major organizing principle in the transition 
and consolidation. The disappointment of Western European (and North 
American?) feminists with this state of women’s activism in the former 
communist countries is directly addressed by at least one author. Writing 
about women’s activism during 33 years of Kádárism in Hungary, Julia 
Szalai points out that it was women’s flexible working hours based on 
their roles as mothers and caregivers for newborns, the sick, and the el- 
derly that enabled them to develop the skills for running the secondary 
economy. Through the secondary economy that engaged three-quarters 
of adult Hungarians before 1989, families were able to develop new skills, 
pool meager resources, and build informal networks of information and 
exchange. Women’s skills in negotiating, bargaining, and dealing with 
bureaucracies while taking care of family needs have also proved invalu- 
able in the new economy. It is not immediately obvious to Szalai that 
women have much to gain by mobilizing in search of equality in educa- 
tion, labor force, and political participation, which existed, in theory, un- 
der communism. Hungarian women, like those in Poland and the Czech 
Republic have, however, mobilized to defend abortion rights when 
threatened by conservative legislators and to support services such as 
shelters for raped or abused women. There is also evidence that they 
will mobilize to defend the social welfare services they have lost or may 
lose in the transition to democratic, market economies. Despite this 
largely non-Western agenda, women’s rates of political representation 
in Eastern/Central Europe are approaching those of Great Britain 
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and the United States, if not that of the Nordic countries and the Nether- 
lands. 

At the heart of the differences emphasized by the editors between wom- 
en’s mobilizations in Latin America and Eastern/Central Europe lies the 
political meaning of public and private boundaries in diverse types of 
authoritarian regimes and the persistence of these differences even as 
democratic transitions are consolidated. Even though women in Latin 
America have agendas now that are very similar to those of middle-class 
women in North America and Western Europe, some of the most compel- 
ling material on this region describes women’s roles as “activist moth- 
ers”—the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo during Argentina’s “dirty war” 
and as organizers of communal kitchens in the shantytowns of Lima, 
which, at their peak in 1992, were serving 1.5 million meals a day. Such 
activism, based on the resources, opportunities, and grievances of women 
as mothers and family members, whether in Peru, Hungary, or Argentina, 
shows interesting parallels with that of low-income, working-class, and 
minority women in the United States described by Cheryl Gilkes, Karen 
Sacks, Sandra Morgen, Ann Bookman, Nancy Naples, and others. 

Clearly, there is a great deal to be learned from the comparative study 
of how women mobilize when faced with diverse obstacles and opportu- 
nities. Under regimes of acute repression, where the public realm is domi- 
nated by the party or the military, the privacy of the family may be the 
only niche where there is sufficient trust and respect for the individual. 
Women’s ingenuity in mobilizing under these conditions is remarkable. 
These patterns of activism teach their own lessons. 


The Empowerment of Women in India: Grassroots Women’s Networks 
and the State. By Sangeetha Purushothaman. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: 
Sage, 1998. Pp. 384. $38.00. 


Nancy A. Naples and Manisha Desai 
University of California, Irvine, and Hobart and William Smith College 


Sangeetha Purushothaman’s primary goal is to help insert women’s 
grassroots activism into social movement analyses—an endeavor that we, 
along with a whole generation of feminist scholars, have been engaged 
in for several decades. We read this book with great anticipation hoping 
for a rich case study located in the ever-expanding interdisciplinary and 
international social movements and feminist literature. Instead, we found 
a dissertation with its mandatory chapters on theory and literature (chap. 
3-5) and a somewhat superficial analysis of data. The two chapters (3 
and 7) that present data from the study are separated by several chapters 
that address different sets of literatures. As a result, the author frequently 
needs to repeat information. Throughout the book are very crude draw- 
ings or caricatures that have no value for the analysis. 

The focus of the book is Swayam Shikshan Prayog (Self-Learning Ex- 
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periment [SSP], a loose network joining 40 women’s collectives and non- 
governmental organizations, which effectively gained the transfer of state 
resources to poor women in seven districts in Maharashtra. The network 
engages poor women from different parts of the state and the country in 
a learning process based on shared experiences and knowledge. Purusho- 
thaman outlines how the process of leadership development provided ru- 
ral women with the skills to negotiate effectively for state resources. The 
emphasis on decentralized decision making and the development of com- 
munity-based collectives, she argues, mirror the characteristics of Indian 
women’s movement organizations more generally. She attempts to con- 
struct the work of this network as a social movement. This is the first 
point that needs further explication. When can an organizational form, 
regardless of structure, be considered a social movement? Purushotaman 
never addresses this question. While SSP represents the continuation of 
the 1960s and 1970s “non-party political formations” in India, which in- 
cluded the women’s movements in India, Purushotaman demonstrates 
that SSP explicitly differentiated itself from it. Her case study might have 
been strengthened by exploring SSP as evidence for a more complex un- 
derstanding of a plurality of women’s movements and other social move- 
ments in India, rather than define SSP as the embodiment of an alterna- 
tive movement for women in India. 

After this introduction to the network, the author dialogues with the 
literatures on theories of social movements, community participation, and 
state theories in chapters 4—6, respectively. Her overview of the social 
movements literature is both simplistic and dated. Purushothaman is cor- 
rect to point out that the dominant literature on social movements has 
been slow to incorporate the findings from feminist studies of women’s 
political activism, which demonstrate the significance of women’s net- 
works and informal organizational forms. However, in recent years, femi- 
nist social movement scholars have successfully achieved the kind of syn- 
thesis Purushothaman seeks (see, e.g., Manisha Desai, “Informal 
Organizations as Agents of Change: Notes from the Contemporary Wom- 
en’s Movement in India,” Mobilization 1 [2]: 159-74; Mary Fainsod 
Katzenstein, Faithful and Fearless: Moving Feminist Protest inside the 
Church and Military [Princeton University Press, 1998]; and Belinda 
Robnett, How Long? How Long? African American Women in the S trug- 
gle for Civil Rights [Oxford University Press, 1997]). 

Furthermore, Purushothaman’s lack of familiarity with feminist politi- 
cal theories, especially theories of the state, leads her to discuss the notion 
of engendering the state in rather narrow terms. For example, she sum- 
marizes feminist state theory as differentiating between “the benevolent 
father state,” “the autocratic father state,” and “the neutral state.” Most 
feminist theorists who explore how the state is gendered hold a much 
more complicated view, one that highlights the contradictions of the state 
and the complex differentiation of state policies and practices. 

While the theoretical framework circumscribes her ability to effectively 
analyze her case, she also fails to provide the richness of data that would 
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be needed for readers to assess her argument more effectively. Her discus- 
sion of key points such as how important the network was for women’s 
learning and confidence is limited to information sharing about govern- 
ment programs and how to access state resources. There is no discussion 
of learning in terms of the women’s sense of their personal or collective 
agency, of grassroots politics, and of other domains. In addition, the 
claims she makes from her ethnographic and interview data are often 
based on generic references to “some activists” or “other activists.” 

The conclusion attempts to highlight the significance of “decentralized, 
informal organizational forms, such as networks and women’s collectives, 
in mobilizing resources for poor women and for facilitating their partici- 
pation in developmental processes” (p. 306) without acknowledging simi- 
lar claims made over a decade ago by contributors to Women and the 
Politics of Empowerment (edited by Ann Bookman and Sandra Morgen 
[Temple University Press, 1988]) and Gita Sen and Caren Grown (Devel- 
opment, Crises, and Alternative Visions: Third World Women’s Perspec- 
tives [Monthly Review Press, 1987]) and in other relevant feminist litera- 
ture (see, e.g., Chandra Talpade Mohanty, Ann Russo, and Lourdes 
Torres, eds., Third World Women and the Politics of Feminism [Indiana 
University Press, 1991]). 

Our training in sociology rarely exposes us to the diverse interdisciplin- 
ary literatures that must be brought together for a study of women’s ac- 
tivism and social movements. Therefore it is the task of the researcher 
to seek out the relevant knowledge base and theoretical frameworks. It 
is no longer possible, if ever it were, to rely on bounded disciplinary train- 
ing to explore such complex topics as the relationship between gender, 
social movements, and the state. We recommend that you read this book 
in conjunction with the rich literature on women’s community activism 
and economic development in different parts of the world. This will take 
you from sociology to political science to postcolonial studies to interdisci- 
plinary feminist studies and beyond. But hopefully this journey will take 
you back to sociology with a richer lens through which to understand 
these important relationships. 


Fields of Protest: Women’s Movements in India. By Raka Ray. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1999. Pp. 224. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 
(paper). 


Verta Taylor 
Ohio State University 


This is one of the most important books about women’s movements writ- 
ten in the past decade. Although feminist scholars proclaim the need for 
increased attention to women’s struggle for equality around the globe, 
sociologists of the women’s movement for the most part have failed to 
heed the call. In Fields of Protest: Women’s Movements in India, Raka 
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Ray takes up the charge. The result is a rich and compelling account of 
the vitality and complexity of the contemporary Indian women’s move- 
ment. The book has two intellectual projects. First, as a feminist scholar, 
Ray’s objective is to highlight the long history of Indian women’s collec- 
tive efforts to challenge and change their subordinate position in the fam- 
ily, the workplace, politics, and other social institutions. Drawing from 
historical materials and interviews with activists, Fields of Protest pre- 
sents a detailed and nuanced account of the Indian women’s movement 
in two distinct locales—-Bombay and Calcutta. The picture we get of 
women organizing on behalf of their rights contrasts sharply with popular 
accounts, found even in some feminist writings, that depict Indian 
women primarily as victims whose lives are restricted by gender oppres- 
sion reflected in such torturous social practices as rape, battering, dowery 
murders, and widow burning. Ray’s second intellectual project is also an 
interesting one: how to understand differences in the forms, identities, 
and strategies of the women’s movement in different regions of India. It 
is this second objective that sets Ray’s book apart from other writings on 
global feminism by subaltern scholars. Ray uses her comparative study of 
the distinctive feminisms in Bombay and Calcutta to identify political 
and cultural processes that are theoretically significant for understanding 
national, local, and regional variations in other social movements. 
Ray’s basic argument is that women’s movements in India are neither 
homogeneous nor pure products of modernization and the diffusion of 
Western feminism. She provides a detailed analysis of feminist organizing 
in Bombay and Calcutta to demonstrate variation in the organization 
of local urban women’s movements in India (both cities have politically 
affiliated and autonomous women’s groups), the kinds of issues activists 
mobilize around, the success of particular ideologies and tactics, and, ulti- 
mately, the possibilities for feminist mobilization. The dissimilarities in 
Indian women’s movements, Ray concludes, is not explainable on the 
basis of any real difference in women’s objective lived experiences. The 
social and political circumstances of women are similar throughout differ- 
ent urban locales in India. Rather, they must be attributed to differences 
in the political fields in which the movements are embedded. In Calcutta, 
which is dominated by the Communist Party and a strong and traditional 
left culture, the women’s movement functions more as a political party. 
Feminist groups use the party structure to address issues such as literacy, 
employment, and poverty, which do not directly threaten the gender sta- 
tus quo. The women’s movement in Bombay, on the other hand, which 
exists in a more open, contested political field and culture, is more explic- 
itly feminist and uses more autonomous forms of organizing to spotlight 
issues that are more threatening to men such as violence against women, 
religious fundamentalism, and women’s restricted roles in the family. 
As Ray herself acknowledges, we have long been aware of the fact that 
social movements do not emerge in a vacuum but emerge out of general- 
ized political instability and protest. However, there are several ways in 
which the notion of political fields, which Ray develops in this study, 
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extends existing explanations of social movements. First Ray’s definition 
of political fields directs our attention not only to the importance of the 
distribution of power by the state and political parties in an organiza- 
tion’s environment, as postulated by political opportunity theorists. 
Drawing on Bourdieu’s use of the concept of field, the notion of political 
fields also highlights the significance of the prevailing political culture, 
or the routine and legitimate ways of practicing politics in a given field, 
for understanding the emergence and distinctive character of a move- 
ment. The concept of political fields also brings greater conceptual clarity 
to the relationship between protest politics and conventional politics by 
directing our attention to the way protest movements are affected not 
simply by national politics, but by regional and local variations in the 
cultures, histories, and institutions of politics. A particular feminist strat- 
egy—for example, consciousness-raising geared toward the development 
of a feminist collective identity—might succeed in one field but fail dis- 
mally in another. Finally, by emphasizing the way women’s collective 
interests are shaped by the local configuration of politics, the concept of 
political fields overcomes the excessive structuralism of some feminist 
analyses that link the emergence and collective interests of women’s 
movements to modernization and demographic variables such as labor 
force participation, fertility, and education. To have accomplished all of 
this in such an eminently readable book is quite an achievement. 


Gender and the South China Miracle: Two Worlds of Factory Women. 
By Ching Kwan Lee. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1998. Pp. xiii+210. $45.00 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Diane L. Wolf 
University of California, Davis 


While economists ogled the East Asian “miracle” of the 1970s, feminist 
scholars documented the stark and harsh realities of the women workers 
who were at its basis, bearing much of the brunt of such rapid transfor- 
mations. In Janet Salaff’s book (Working Daughters of Hong Kong [Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1981]) on Hong Kong and in other works on 
Taiwan (Susan Greenhalgh, “Sexual Stratification: The Other Side of 
‘Growth with Equity’ in East Asia,” Population and Development Re- 
view 11 [2]: 265-314; Justin Niehoff, “The Villagers as Industrialists: Ide- 
ologies of Household Factories in Rural Taiwan,” Modern China 13 [3]: 
286-307), scholars consistency found that young factory women in East 
Asia were working hard at tedious jobs for periods up to and even beyond 
10 years, remitting much if not all of their wages to their parents, and 
often ruining their health in the process. Contrary to most theoretical 
expectations, these young women did not gain more status or authority 
within their families due to their contributions to the family economy, 
and often remained painfully marginal within their families. 
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Ching Kwan Lee’s work presents a much-needed sequel to this earlier 
research. Lee’s book contributes a superb ethnography to the field of soci- 
ology, while updating feminist and sociological scholarship on contempo- 
rary women workers in South China. Most studies about women factory 
workers in Asia or Latin America focus on either one factory or multiple 
factories in one site. One very unusual aspect about Lee’s study is the 
comparison between two factories belonging to the same firm but op- 
erating in two different sites—Hong Kong and Guangdong, China. Her 
study spans two very different state structures, work cultures, and popu- 
lations of women workers. Lee’s book successfully combines a feminist 
political-economic analysis with ethnographic data. Using the extended 
case method developed by Burawoy, she provides a sensitive view of 
factory workers’ lives, concerns, and struggles, coupled with a vibrant 
analysis of labor markets and their resultant effects on factory work cul- 
tures in two very different settings 

The factory women she studied and worked alongside in Hong Kong 
were the “working daughters” in Salaff’s study. Experienced factory la- 
borers, these working-class, middle-age mothers are considered “matron 
workers,” a status that brings with it a certain amount of respect from 
male supervisors and managers. Lee observed a flexible work culture that 
` allowed workers to integrate their family lives with their work lives with- 
out stress. For example, they were allowed one to two hours of emergency 
leave without pay deductions for reasons such as needing to meet with 
their child’s teacher. Furthermore, they could use the bathroom, call 
home, or receive private phone calls at any time. I found these examples 
extraordinary; they do not resemble anything I have seen in factories or 
read about in the literature on women and factory work. 

Lee argues that the labor market in Hong Kong is controlled by fami- 
lism, leading to a more flexible work culture she typifies as “familial he- 
gemony.” Moving from the Shenzhen factory site to the Hong Kong site, 
Lee felt as though she was on a passage “from hell to heaven.” The Hong 
Kong factory was more pleasant physically, with a relaxed, “even play- 
ful,” atmosphere (p. 138). Labor control was more covert and inconspicu- 
ous as workers had internalized the discipline of factory labor, which was 
expressed through a kind of self-regulated autonomy. She argues that a 
system based on familism led to a more humanizing labor regime that 
softened hierarchical relationships and forms of labor discipline. 

By comparison, the “maiden workers” at Shenzhen’s factory consti- 
tuted a younger, less experienced migrant labor force. Although these 
young women worked for the same company as did the middle-age 
women in Hong Kong, the conditions differed vastly. They toiled under 
a much harsher and punitive regime based more on localistic connections 
and networks than on the familism Lee found in Hong Kong. In rural 
China, young women from poor rural families depend upon local net- 
works to migrate and find jobs as they seek out the bright lights of city 
life. Like the families they are leaving, these networks are based on patri- 
archal relations; male relatives and locals from their native area become 
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their guardians in the city. The factory utilizes these localistic networks 
on the shop floor to ensure discipline and control. 

Lee argues that the different ways in which the labor market is orga- 
nized in each setting contributes to these different labor regimes. Further- 
more, these labor market differences interact with gender dynamics to 
create different work cultures and work environments. Thus the familism 
in Hong Kong labor networks along with the gender dynamics and life 
cycle stage of the workers led to a much more tolerable labor regime than 
the labor networks and controlled work regime organized around locality 
found in Shenzhen. While Lee has crafted a compelling case for these 
arguments, one can well imagine the opposite occurrence—that work re- 
lations built on patriarchal family ties could be even more exploitative 
than those based on nativity. Indeed, historically, Western factories often 
utilized fathers to supervise and control their children’s factory labor. 

Lee’s feminist theory of production politics builds on and adds a neces- 
sary corrective to Burawoy’s theory of production politics. Lee spends a 
bit more time and emphasis than is necessary to challenge Burawoy’ s 
theory, but he was, after all, her doctoral advisor. 

A native of Hong Kong who received her doctorate in the United 
States, Lee is both an insider to and an outsider in her fieldwork, to some 
extent. She is refreshingly honest about her position and earnest about the 
ethics of ethnographic work. She describes the field sites and her research 
dilemmas, such as being evicted from her research site, and includes her 
own voice. The insertion of the author’s voice is another aspect that 
makes this book so unique since those adopting a political economy ap- 
proach tend not to engage in much textual self-reflexivity, if at all. This 
book has already won the 1999 outstanding book award from the Asia 
and Asian American section of the American Sociological Association. It 
will be useful in courses on work, gender, East Asian studies, develop- 
ment, and fieldwork. I look forward to using it in my undergraduate gen- 
der and development course and in graduate courses as an exemplary 
piece of scholarship that creatively generates a successful cross-fertiliza- 
tion between sociological theory and ethnographic data. 


Contesting Citizenship in Urban China: Peasant Migrants, the State, and 
the Logic of the Market. By Dorothy J. Solinger. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1999. Pp. 463. $19.95 (paper). 


Zai Liang 
City University of New York—Queens College 


One of the major social transformations in China during the past two 
decades is the dramatic increase in internal migration, often referred to 
as the “floating population” or “tidal wave of migrant labor.” They usu- 
ally migrate from rural to urban China and do not have urban household 
registration (kukou). Even by conservative estimates, the total number 
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of China’s floating population reached more than 70 million in 1997, ar- 
guably history’s largest migrant flow in such a short period of time. In 
her new book, Dorothy Solinger, a renowned China scholar and a profes- 
sor at the University of California at Irvine, provides the most compre- 
hensive and systematic study of migration in China in the era of market 
transition. Drawing on Chinese journals and press, as well as interviews 
with government officials and migrants in several cities, Solinger pieces 
together a large story of societal transformation in the 1990s. The book 
is fresh in theoretical perspectives, solid in arguments, and rich in me- 
ticulous details concerning the lives and fortunes of migrants in urban 
China. f 

The book begins with a discussion of citizenship, markets, and state. 
Here, using the work of T. H. Marshall, Bryan Turner, and others, Sol- 
inger lays out the major argument of the book. She views the large vol- 
ume of peasant migrants as an effort to contest over citizenship and 
makes a provocative theoretical argument concerning migrants in China. 
Solinger argues that unlike what is predicted by previous social theorists, 
the coming of market in China does not guarantee a full-fledged citizen- 
ship for peasants. To be sure, peasants now are able to migrate to cities 
but often without urban kukou, which has implications for employment, 
housing, and education of their children among other things. She con- 
tends that the outcome of peasant migration “must be understood in con- 
junction with institutional legacies left from the former socialist system” 
(p. 9). In fact, as Solinger argues, both the Communist state and the 
emerging market are stumbling blocks for migrants to become citizens. 
The state uses its rules and bureaucracies to prevent peasant migrants 
from becoming urban citizens. At the same time, the market encourages 
a mentality of profit making. Thus, we have the case of citizenship for 
sale in many cities in China. Of course, very few migrants are able to 
afford urban citizenship with such a high price. 

In chapters 2—4, Solinger examines how three factors: state policies, 
urban bureaucracies, and urban rationing regime, affect the likelihood of 
migrating to cities and the life chances of migrants once in the cities. 
Using interviews with government officials and migrants, Solinger pro- 
vides a balanced account both from the state and the migrants. Chapter 
5 explains the rise of migration in China in the era of market transition. 
Three models of migration are examined, and merits and limitations of 
these models in the Chinese context are discussed: push and pull model, 
new-classical economic model of migration, and social network theory. 
Also notable in chapter 5 is Solinger’s classification of two types of mi- 
grants: migrants from poor inland provinces who are more likely to be 
on their own and migrants from the coastal region who usually possess 
skills and craft. Chapters 6—7 explore the lives of migrants once they 
move into the cities. One of the most important findings in these pages 
is that two categories of migration (inland vs. coastal origin migrants) are 
sociologically meaningful because their life chances are indeed different. 
Perhaps surprisingly, these migrants from inland provinces, though with- 
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out much education and skills, end up doing better compared with mi- 
grants from coastal provinces who usually migrated with capital and 
skills. This is mainly because migrants from inland provinces are likely to 
be lured by the state recruiters to sign contracts with state-owned firms. 

Compared with many quantitative studies of China’s migrant popula- 
tion, which characterize most of the recent work in this area, a refreshing 
feature of this book is that we actually hear the voices of government 
officials and migrants themselves. Another important contribution is the 
author’s creative use of the concept of migration networks. To be sure, 
the impacts of migration networks at the individual level are well known. 
Solinger suggests that labor contract recruiters add another layer to the 
migration networks, even though they are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive. What is also important for a book in China is that Solinger always 
keeps us in a comparative perspective. While examining migration issues 
in China, she brings experiences from other countries. Thus we learn 
which experiences are unique for China and which are universal across 
all societies. 

I do have a couple of quibbles with the book, however. For example, 
Solinger’s classification of inland versus coastal origin migrants, though 
it serves her analytical purpose, does have limitations. Solinger overlooks 
the socioeconomic variations within the coastal origin migrants. Take the 
well-known cases of migrants from Zhejiang, who operate clothing shops 
in Beijing. Clearly the life chances of shop owners are different from that 
of employees, even though both have skills and are from the coastal re- 
gion. The successful Zhejiang entrepreneurs are able to buy urban hukou 
or afford the high tuition for their children, which are definitely not 
within the reach of an average worker in Zhejiang Village. Moreover, it 
may well be true that it is easy for migrants from inland provinces to get 
contracts from state firms, however, contracts come and go. Especially at 
a time when state-owned firms are laying off a large number of regular 
employees, migrant workers in state firms will be very vulnerable. In 
contrast, migrants from coastal regions with skills and craft as well as 
high likelihood of self-employment perhaps will be more likely to survive 
in China’s changing and uncertain labor market. 


From Education to Work: Cross-National Perspectives. Edited by Walter 
R. Heinz. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. 362. $59.95. 


Kathryn Borman 
University of Southern Florida 


Throughout the world, the transition from school to work is problematic 
for individuals who participate today in what the editor and the authors 
included in From Education to Work: Cross-National Perspectives refer 
to as the “international economy.” Currently, individuals must negotiate 
demands for increasingly complex technical skills with inadequate links 
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between formal schooling and the workplace (with the exception of Ger- 
many, Japan, and the Scandinavian nations) and competition for posi- 
tions above entry level from current employees in the firm. These are but 
a few of the challenges young people making the transition from school 
to work confront at every level—high school, the two-year college, and 
the university. 

This volume argues that a developmental, life course perspective 
linked with an understanding of both the supply and demand sides of 
the equation captures the nuances and textures of the transitional process. 
Many authors in this volume go farther and argue persuasively for a re- 
gional analysis of the transition to understand how young workers must 
address specific local dimensions of the labor market. The central conclu- 
sion overall is not startling, namely that the institutional diversity charac- 
terizing transitions in Europe as opposed to North America is linked to 
the emphasis on the one hand (Europe) upon an “occupationally centered 
labor market” in contrast to an educational system (the United States and 
Canada) weakly linked to the labor market. We have heard it before, 
and, perhaps more discouragingly, its implications for policy change in 
the United States have been largely ignored. Young people in our society 
are still expected to experience a period of floundering, misaligned ambi- 
tions, and periods of underemployment (Barbara M. Schneider and Da- 
vid Stevenson, The Ambitious Generation: America’s Teenagers, Moti- 
vated but Directionless [Yale University Press, 1999). 

The contributors to this book are fundamentally concerned with equity 
and opportunity in specific nations and take on the following central 
questions: Are there general trends in company restructuring and stan- 
dard forms of work that restrict the life chances of the young generation? 
How do different societies respond to the decline of entry-level jobs and 
the upgrading of skill requirements? To what extent do they rely on mar- 
ket forces or attempt to build institutions that structure and support the 
transition from school to work for different groups? Other questions con- 
cern the role of education in preparing individuals for “jobs and careers 

. seen as proxies for a variety of potential careers that unfold their 
life-course consequences through the individual timing and sequencing 
of transitions” (p. 5). Taken as a set of comparative case studies, the col- 
lection of chapters places “young people’s experiences, orientations, and 
living conditions as they influence the timing and sequencing of transi- 
tions” (p. 5) in line with individuals’ opportunities and constraints. While 
understanding these and other structural dimensions is critically impor- 
tant for both individuals and policy makers, it is also necessary to under- 
stand the sense of agency individuals exercise in their orientations, 
strengths, desires, and decisions. This latter aspect is less well examined 
by contributors who are most concerned with institutional linkages and 
the gaps between them. 

The book is divided into three major sections: Social Origin, Gender, 
and Transition Patterns; Education and Labor Markets: Work Experi- 
ences, Skills, and Credentials; and Changes in the Social Context of Tran- 
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sitions. A great strength of the volume as a whole is the reliance upon 
longitudinal studies from the four societies; two chapters use a case study 
approach, and two employ analyses of long-term societal trends influenc- 
ing the school-to-work transition. The first section follows the editor’s 
detailed introduction in which the volume’s major themes—transitions 
and institutions in a life-course perspective and transitions and careers— 
are presented. The strongest chapters are those that utilize longitudinal 
data and connect findings to both useful analyses of critical policy con- 
cerns and key individual life course decisions. One notable example is 
the chapter by Thiessen and Looker “Diverse Directions: Young Adults’ 
Multiple Transitions.” This study followed male and female members of 
the 1971 birth cohort in three geographically diverse areas of Canada 
through a series of transitions from school to work. The startling finding 
was the extreme variability in pathways taken by the young people 
in their study with the sequencing of leaving the parental home, obtain- 
ing part-time or full-time work, and attending school bound up with 
marital and parenting decisions. Not surprisingly, these patterns varied 
for men and women with men’s more “unidimensional” worlds emphasiz- 
ing work and women’s movement into adulthood more of a “balancing 
act.” It will be interesting to follow the additional findings from this 
project. 

The volume is a very important contribution to the literature on transi- 
tional experiences in the life course as well as to the sociology of educa- 
tion, the sociology of work, and research that seeks to link social structure 
with the lived experience of individuals at critical periods in their lives. 
It is also one of the first comparative collections to take the intersection 
of class, gender, nationality, and education seriously in analyses that 
chart the transition from school to work. 


State-Making and Labor-Movements: France and the United States, 
1876-1914. By Gerald Friedman. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1998. Pp. 331. $55.00. 


Kenneth H. Tucker, Jr. 
Mount Holyoke College 


In this skillfully argued and well-researched book, Friedman amasses a 
wealth of data on U.S. and French union membership and strike behavior 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. He compares revolutionary syn- 
dicalism in France with the business unionism of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Friedman demonstrates that French radical unionism was 
as effective as its conservative U.S. counterpart in organizing workers. 
He critiques those authors who see workers as motivated by narrow eco- 
nomic interests. 

Friedman contends that historians have focused on unions in isolation 
when explaining labor militancy, ignoring the interplay of union strate- 
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gies with the actions of employers and state officials. He states, “class 
formation is a dialectical process in which growing working-class mili- 
tancy leads to a response by employers and state officials.” (p. 217). 

Friedman argues that variations in size, strike rates, and ideology be- 
tween French and American unions were due to the differing political 
opportunities open to workers in each nation. In France, state officials 
protected union militants to some degree from employer repression. In 
the United States, unionists avoided radicalism out of fear of a hostile 
state allied with repressive employers. 

Friedman traces these outcomes to the distinctive histories of France 
and the United States. After the defeat of slavery, U.S. republicans faced 
no conservative challengers to their rule. They allied with employers to 
repress an active and militant labor movement in the 1880s. In France, 
republicans confronted threats to their rule by powerful right-wing 
groups. They were forced to ally with labor to maintain their political 
power. 

These differences emerged despite rich republican traditions in both 
countries. Republicanism united workers and capitalists against the mon- 
„archy in France, and this coalition opposed slavery in the United States. 
After the fall of slavery and the French monarchy, divisions between la- 
bor and capital undermined the republican consensus. Unionists argued 
that the republican principles of democracy and participation should be 
extended to the workplace; state officials supported the rights of owners 
and a separation of economic and political spheres, though the republican 
state in France supported workers right to organize and to strike. U.S. 
employers considered any regulation of the labor contract an attack on 
personal liberty, tying republicanism to a defense of economic individual- 
ism. French capitalists joined conservatives in opposing the Republic, en- 
couraging the alliance of workers and republican officials. 

This class hostility was demonstrated in the large number of strikes in 
the United States and France in the 19th century. In a mobile U.S. work- 
force divided by race and ethnicity, strikes often provided the venue for 
the mobilization of workers. However, they provoked employer and state 
reaction. In France, with its more homogeneous workforce, strikes did 
not give rise to the same extensive repression, because of the alliance of 
workers and the republican state. Strikes in the United States tended to 
be all or nothing affairs, as employers rejected collective bargaining and 
the state sided with them against labor. French strikes were more success- 
ful, often ending in compromises between workers and owners, as the 
state intervened to restrict the power of employers. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Friedman’s study is his defense 
of revolutionary syndicalism in France. Syndicalism is often dismissed as 
a small, ineffective, utopian movement. Friedman shows that revolution- 
ary syndicalism was as viable a strategy for organizing workers as busi- 
ness unionism. Syndicalists were influential during strikes, when they 
provided examples of leadership and militancy that encouraged workers 
to join unions. They were particularly effective in organizing unskilled 
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and semiskilled workers in large firms. Syndicalism had been organized 
along industrial rather than craft lines since 1900, and it was able to 
integrate these workers into the union organization quickly. U.S. craft- 
based unions were ineffective in organizing these workers in the face of 
employer resistance. 

Friedman concludes that many labor activists abandoned republican- 
ism for Marxism, as they became disillusioned with the republican state. 
For Friedman, this was a mistake, as Marxism’s economic determinism 
and view of the historical mission of the proletariat prevented labor from 
forging political alliances with other classes. 

Friedman’s otherwise excellent study is deficient in its view of culture 
and ideology. Despite his rejection of Orthodox Marxism, he sees ideas 
more or less mechanistically reflecting class position, as workers and em- 
ployers were rational, calculating agents aware of their interests, and 
acted accordingly. Employers in particular seemed to be engaged in con- 
spiracies against workers. Yet cultural factors that have a complex rela- 
tionship to class struggle were at work in the decline of labor republican- 
ism. By World War I, many workers joined employers and state officials 
in viewing the industrial order, economic growth, industrial efficiency, 
and increased productivity as inevitable and desirable, and downplayed 
workplace democracy. This acceptance of industrial society as a model 
of social organization was by no means inevitable, and calls for a nuanced 
understanding of the cultural role of science, technology, and labor in 
undermining the republican emphasis on democracy and participation. 


Trade Conditions and Labor Rights: U.S. Initiatives, Dominican and 
Central American Responses. By Henry J. Frundt. Gainesville: University 
Press of Florida, 1998. Pp. 407. $55.00. 


Andrew Schrank 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The United States Trade and Tariff Act of 1984 allows Congress to deny 
“most-favored nation” (MFN) status to any country unable to prove that 
it is “taking steps” toward the defense of basic labor rights and the main- 
tenance of adequate working conditions. While the question of China’s 
MEN status has generated widespread controversy, the 1984 provision 
was first utilized in Latin America, and it has arguably proven most effec- 
tive in the smaller, more vulnerable nations of the Caribbean Basin. The 
latter region therefore offers a particularly fertile environment in which 
to undertake an assessment of the relationship between U.S. trade condi- 
tions and Third World labor rights, and Henry Frundt is particularly 
well-suited to the task. After all, Frundt has not only established himself 
as one of the leading North American students of Caribbean Basin work- 
ers and working conditions, but he has also been actively involved in 
their struggles for well over two decades and therefore has access to a 
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wide variety of data, which would undoubtedly be unavailable to a less- 
experienced or committed investigator. 

Frundt begins by asking whether the U.S. approach to the defense of 
Third World labor rights is effective. Will the denial, or potential denial, 
of preferential market access encourage otherwise recalcitrant govern- 
ments to begin to adopt and enforce core labor standards? Frundt hopes 
to answer the question by using extensive data drawn from interviews 
with workers, managers, trade union representatives, human rights activ- 
ists, and government officials; archival materials including petitions filed 
with the United States trade representative; and a thorough review of 
the secondary literature to examine the consequences of trade-based pres- 
sure in seven Middle American countries: Guatemala, EI Salvador, Hon- 
duras, the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
While he attributes the reform (or in the cases of Honduras and Panama, 
the enforcement and defense) of each country’s labor code to U.S. pres- 
sure, Frundt is hardly sanguine. The new Salvadoran and Guatemalan 
laws have not given birth to widespread organizing campaigns or gener- 
alized improvements in living and working conditions, and the Hondu- 
ran, Costa Rican, Panamanian, and Nicaraguan gains are in many ways 
ambiguous. The Dominican Republic offers a more “successful applica- 
tion of trade-based labor sanctions” (p. 227), but its experience is hardly 
typical. And Frundt’s overall assessment of the U.S. approach is therefore 
best characterized as cautiously optimistic. 

The enormity of Frundt’s task—a comparative study involving pri- 
mary research on seven different countries—must not be underestimated, 
and he has clearly written the definitive history of trade-based pressure 
on behalf of Caribbean Basin workers. While a number of the “victories” 
he cites Oe, the contract approvals at Phillips-Van Heusen’s Camisas 
Modernas plant in Guatemala and the Kimi factory in Honduras) have 
subsequently been compromised by plant closings and harassment, 
Frundt’s fundamental belief in the efficacy of the U.S. approach is justi- 
fied, for his detailed historical accounts offer numerous examples of gov- 
ernment and corporate accession to the U.S. trade representative’s de- 
mands 

Nevertheless, the book also reveals a widespread pattern of circumven- 
tion and backsliding, and it therefore fails to provide a convincing the- 
ory—as opposed to mere description—of the efficacy of trade-based labor 
standards. The limitation is in no small measure attributable to the au- 
thor’s research design, for each of his seven cases has been subject to 
U.S. pressure (p. 11), and he makes little systematic effort to measure the 
acknowledged variation in the degree of pressure or to control for omitted 
variables. 

While he does assign each country a mark of “positive, negative, or 
unchanged” on each of nine “factors” (e.g., “basic rights,” “contract ap- 
provals,” etc.), and thereby provides a measure of his dependent variable 
(see table 13.2, p. 279), the latter effort is ultimately unsatisfactory. Ac- 
cording to Frundt, “If we granted each of these factors equal weight, then 
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we would note eighteen improvements and thirteen declines, resulting in 
a slight improvement overall” (p. 278). But the factors should not be 
“sranted equal weight,” for the rights characterized as “basic” by the In- 
ternational Labour Organization are not only central to human dignity, 
but also provide the essential foundation upon which the other rights 
examined by Frundt rest—a point clearly established earlier in the book 
(see pp. 37—41 and pp. 60-61). Frundt’s failure to acknowledge the dis- 
tinction may account for the contradictions between his interpretation 
of table 13.2, which implies that El Salvador has performed better than 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Nicaragua, and textual references 
that suggest the opposite (e.g., pp. 276-77). 

In sum, the book offers more questions than answers, but given the 
importance of its subject matter and the breadth of its ambition, it is 
difficult to criticize. The manifold relationships between First World 
trade policy and Third World working conditions deserve ongoing schol- 
arly attention, and Frundt’s work will provide an essential point of de- 
parture for the many scholars who take up the task. 


Forced Choices: Class, Community, and Worker Ownership. By Charles 
S. Varano. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999. Pp. 409. 
$24.95 (paper). 


Vicki Smith 
University of California, Davis 


Charles Varano has undertaken an ambitious and important study of em- 
ployee ownership at Weirton Steel, one of the most celebrated examples 
of a worker buyout in the contemporary United States. His research pro- 
vides a much-needed glimpse into how employee ownership plays out in 
practice, how work reform is reshaping the industrial workplace, and 
how commitments to and ambivalence about these innovations are 
shaped by class relations but moreover by the dynamics of history and 
community. 

Varano argues that the politics of the Weirton employee buyout can 
only be understood by looking at the historical currents preceding and 
shaping them. Relations between labor and capital at Weirton were 
forged over decades of both despotic and benevolent practices under 
E. T. Weir’s system of paternalistic management. These practices culmi- 
nated, by the early 1980s, in Weirton’s workers being among the highest- 
paid steel workers in the world, as well as beneficiaries of generous health 
benefits and vacation policies. Over the years, the company had signifi- 
cantly invested in the town of Weirton, plowing money into the city infra- 
structure and sponsoring numerous community events and programs for 
its citizens. These gains, however, had been achieved after decades of 
company suppression of militant labor efforts and its endorsement of a 
company union, the Independent Steelworkers Union. 
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By the late 1970s, Weirton faced the conditions that threw corporation 
after U.S. corporation into crisis: competition from industries in other 
nations, the costs of not having adequately invested in new technologies, 
and, following Weir’s death, governance by a distant parent company, 
National Steel Corporation, that lacked any sense of obligation to the 
community or workforce of Weirton. National viewed the Weirton mill 
simply as one operation among many that only mattered for its bottom 
line: adding to corporate profit. In 1982, National’s disinterest came to 
shattering effect, when the corporation announced that it would no longer 
invest in the Weirton mill. 

Weirton steelworkers were faced at this point with the option to “buy 
it or lose it,” a forced choice to keep the mill alive by becoming employee 
owners. Varano documents how the buyout was designed and engineered 
by outside financial advisors and top-level managers, a top-down and 
undemocratic approach that immediately inspired the suspicion and op- 
position of many workers. Faced with the prospect of seeing the mill 
close, however, with the possibility of losing jobs and thus the very foun- 
dation of the community, workers consented, with considerable trepida- 
tion, to the employee stock option plan (ESOP). 

Varano analyzes the course of events following the buyout and in so 
doing gives great depth to current debates about employee ownership. 
First, he fleshes out the significance of the fact that Weirton steelworkers 
became “workers by day, managers by night.” Ownership, for the Weir- 
ton workers, was contradictory and frustrating. It was formal, based on 
equity through stock redistribution and profit sharing, but not substan- 
tive, falling far short of democratization in the workplace. In the initial 
stages, workers had no meaningful representation on the board of direc- 
tors and were continually affronted by egregious displays of management 
power and control, as, for example, when managers received significant 
raises at the same time that steelworkers were making concessions in their 
wages. In general, the capitalist calculus of profit maximization and effi- 
ciency prevailed to the detriment of a workforce with elevated expecta- 
tions about their role in the firm. 

Deepening the indignity and inequality, employee empowerment on 
the shop floor ironically heightened class distinctions between workers 
and managers, continually reminding workers that they were subordi- 
nates in the workplace hierarchy. Varano argues that the employee 
involvement program further bureaucratized an already heavily bureau- 
cratized mill, an argument that stands on its head the point of view held 
by some that involvement programs can hold out genuine transformative 
potential, both for workers and for hierarchical workplaces. Varano’s 
reasoning seems quite sensible in the context of Weirton, in which corpo- 
rate management consciously strove to delimit workers’ participation in 
the global affairs of the company and thus were concerned to remind 
them that they were, after all, “just workers.” 

All the while, the Weirton workers’ responses were shaped by their 
understanding of a moral economy. This understanding embodied a cri- 
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tique of impersonal power and arbitrary control, as well as an insistence 
on corporate responsibility, all based on the framework of mutual obliga- 
tion constructed in the early paternalistic practices of E. T. Weir. Their 
outrage was fueled by- their belief that National Steel was violating this 
moral economy. Their opposition to corporate policies continued up 
through the conclusion of Varano’s research, finding life in periodic ef- 
forts to block board directives that would keep the balance of power in 
management’s hands. 

Forced Choices is a vivid reminder of the way that corporate manage- 
ments often attempt to contain employee ownership and involvement and 
to manipulate ownership and involvement plans to increase profits rather 
than empower workers. Varano’s thorough and fine-grained investigation 
of this case, made all the richer by his sustained immersion in Weirton 
for over a decade, makes an invaluable contribution to the meaning and 
implications of these issues. 


Steelworker Alley: How Class Works in Youngstown. By Robert Bruno. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1999. Pp. x+222. $45.00 (cloth); 
$16.95 (paper). 


Charles S. Varano 
California State University, Sacramento 


Qualitative research on the working class in the United States has a nota- 
ble heritage. Ely Chinoy’s Automobile Workers and the American Dream 
(Doubleday, 1955), Bennett Berger’s Working Class Suburb (University 
of California Press, 1960), Herbert Gans’s The Urban Villagers (Free 
Press, 1962), Richard Sennett and Jonathon Cobb’s The Hidden Injuries 
of Class (Vintage Books, 1973), Lillian Rubin’s Worlds of Pain (Basic 
Books, 1976), or David Halle’s America’s Working Man (University of 
Chicago Press, 1984) are a few of the most important studies in which 
ethnographic/interpretive data either advance social theory or settle (or 
raise) dust in intellectual controversies. In Steelworker Alley Robert 
Bruno discusses “how class works in Youngstown” in two ways: by plac- 
ing it within a familiar debate over the embourgeoisement of the working 
class and by applying Ira Katznelson’s theory of class formation from 
Working-Class Formation: Nineteenth-Century Patterns in Western Eu- 
rope and the United States (Princeton University Press, 1986). Interviews 
and historical materials are used to answer whether these steelworkers 
became middle class, but one wonders if this question is as important 
today as it was in the 1960s when Berger and Gans (neither is cited) 
persuasively addressed it. An empirical application of Katznelson’s the- 
ory would have been interesting had Bruno elaborated it sufficiently 
throughout his book. Unfortunately, while the richness of his account is 
welcome, the absence of clear links to social theory or contemporary dis- 
putes is disappointing. Students of social class will find his vivid portrait 
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of steelworkers’ lives quite “thick,” but they may also wonder “just where 
does it all lead?” 

Bruno argues that steelworkers in Youngstown—including his fa- 
ther—did not become middle class but maintained working-class identi- 
ties, loyalties, and consciousness throughout the post-World War II pe- 
riod up to the industry’s bitter decline in the late 1970s. With numerous 
photographs complementing detailed description, Bruno walks us 
through neighborhood streets into the homes of family and friends to 
show how working-class lives were organized both in the workplace and 
in the community. Postwar “prosperity” was tenuous as steelworkers 
scratched, saved, and used credit to buy even the most basic consumer 
goods, signifying a middle-class lifestyle. Unfortunately, Bruno often pro- 
vides far too much descriptive detail without clearly showing its rele- 
vance to whether the working class became middle class or not. 

Likewise, Bruno begins a number of important arguments regarding 
class formation and consciousness in chapters on labor-management rela- 
tions, but his analysis stops short of fruition. One would like to see how 
the conditions he describes either undermined or encouraged certain 
forms of class resistence. Specifically, why were efforts to stop the shut- 
down of Youngstown Sheet and Tube unsuccessful in mobilizing more 
support from workers like those Bruno interviewed? After reviewing the 
appendix of interview subjects, a stronger methodological strategy might 
have grouped the interviewees according to occupation, union local, and 
company in order to distinguish their views and actions regarding the 
shutdown. Instead, this listing of subjects is alphabetical rather than ana- 
lytical, and one can only speculate as to these connections. 

Bruno’s discussion of stealing from the mill and sleeping on the job 
(pp. 118-30) is a fine example of how qualitative research can reveal in- 
formal and often illicit practices other methodologies overlook. These 
practices are reminiscent of the “indulgency patterns” characterizing la- 
bor-management relations of a gypsum mine studied by Alvin Gouldner 
in Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Free Press, 1954). Bruno views 
stories of company theft as “working-class folktales full of normative mes- 
sages” (p. 126) that reinforced class solidarity, but unlike Gouldner in 
Wildcat Strike (Antioch Press, 1954), he does not explain how this either 
undermined or supported class conscious resistence such as the wildcat 
strikes he discusses in the following chapter. Instead, sleeping and steal- 
ing, along with vulgar language and jokes are considered acts of resis- 
tence, but their political trajectory and structural sources remain obscure. 

One frustrating aspect of this book is how Bruno moves between his- 
torical periods without delineating how contingent conditions influenced 
class formation. For example, when describing class solidarity within eth- 
nically diverse communities, he combines information from 1975 with a 
footnoted reference from 1956 (p. 48). Mixing and matching historical 
periods is confusing, and it contributes to the analytical fragmentation 
that besets an otherwise richly documented account. Based on the ages 
of interviewees (none is younger than 59), this study is best described as 
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an oral history that might better address other questions than those asked 
by the author, such as how collective memory is organized, used, rein- 
forced, and transferred to a generation of working-class descendants. 
Likewise, concise chapter introductions and summaries would have pro- 
vided the reader with some theoretical and analytical direction. The most 
touching aspect of this book is the intimacy Bruno conveys, especially 
regarding his family and his childhood. One only wishes that his passion 
and compassion could have been accompanied by an equally satisfying 
analytical coherence. As it stands, this book will have to be read carefully 
for the interpretive gems that dot what is more a description than a soci- 
ology of class formation and consciousness. 


Working Hard and Making Do: Surviving in Small Town America. By 
Margaret K. Nelson and Joan Smith. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1999. Pp. 289. $45.00 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Ann R. Tickamyer 
Ohio University 


This book explores the complex survival strategies that working-class 
households pursue in the face of economic restructuring. It provides a 
detailed study of families in a rural area of Vermont that has had direct 
experience in the shift from manufacturing to service sector jobs, re-engi- 
neering, downgrading, downsizing, layoffs, and plant closures that mark 
the post-Fordist era of American industrial development. The authors 
scrutinize an intricate mix of multiple jobs and workers as they juggle 
formal and informal work, self-provisioning activities, and family and 
community commitments and exchanges. Their basic strategy is to com- 
pare the livelihood efforts of families with access to “good jobs” versus 
those stuck in unstable, poorly paid jobs that lack benefits or future pros- 
pects. Their findings run counter to both common sense and social scien- 
tific expectations: rather than serving as a substitute for stable labor force 
attachment, the ability to benefit from informal work and exchange; self- 
provisioning and multiple work; and worker strategies to improve income 
and living standards relies on the availability of at least one good job 
in the household. Those families who lack access to good jobs are also 
handicapped in their abilities to benefit from the myriad of other survival 
strategies that assist families to get by. 

To arrive at these results, Nelson and Smith conducted in-depth inter- 
views with family members selected through a snowball sample, backed 
up with a randomly selected telephone survey of county residents. In both 
methods, the analysis is restricted to two-parent households with at least 
one waged laborer and no barriers to similar participation in the formal 
labor force for the other adult. Families are divided into good job/bad 
job households, and virtually all subsequent analysis is conducted from 
this perspective. Detailed information is collected on a very large range 
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of livelihood strategies to determine who does them under what circum- 
stances and with what outcomes. 

Particularly valuable is the detailed account of different forms of infor- 
mal and self-provisioning activities, making much finer distinctions than 
is often found in the literature. Numerous differences emerge in the abili- 
ties of good job households to deploy their labor and resources to augment 
income, community standing, and sense of worth compared to the stresses 
and uncertainties experienced by bad job respondents. Also of interest is 
the gender analysis that examines the ways gender shapes and is recon- 
structed by the multifaceted labor practices of these families. Not surpris- 
ingly, they find women’s work is less valued and less under their own 
control, even when it provides greater income or security than the men’s 
work. However, they do not provide as vivid an account of these prac- 
tices as they do of the different work strategies, making this analysis more 
suggestive than definitive. 

In conducting this study and reporting the results, the authors negoti- 
ate their way through fields that are land mined with academic controver- 
sies. The concepts of household, survival strategy, economic restructur- 
ing, informal economy, and the like that are the central subjects of this 
study are also sites of controversy for scholars interested in the complexi- 
ties of late 20th-century work and family relations and the practices of 
piecing together livelihoods. They fearlessly maneuver their way through 
debates about the nature of informal labor, the relative utility of house- 
hold versus family, and households as collective actors versus sites of 
oppression. 

This need to deal with a contentious literature may partly explain the 
strategy adopted by the authors of reporting their findings in the body 
of the book, but providing a virtually parallel account in extensive and 
richly discursive endnotes that supply abundant scholarly sources as well 
as the opportunity to counter alternative interpretations and diffuse po- 
tential misinterpretations. Although the endnote form of documentation 
increasingly becomes a current fact of publication, in this case it is both 
annoying and gratifying. Annoying, since it is virtually impossible to pur- 
sue endnote threads while reading the text. On the other hand, the exten- 
siveness and richness of these notes provide a resource of equal value to 
the narrative account. 

Working Hard and Making Do is a dense text despite the generous use 
of quotes and profiles from interviews. This is a product of the detailed 
and finely drawn analysis that the authors bring to the complexities of 
the work and livelihood strategies they report. It is well worth the effort. 
The study adds to a growing body of research on the impacts of restruc- 
turing, the multiplicity of income generating and survival strategies, and 
the complexities of work and labor at the end of the 20th century. It is 
a welcome and valuable addition to research that recognizes that work 
is far more complicated, nuanced, and socially embedded than traditional 
labor market studies acknowledge. 
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Managing to Make It: Urban Families and Adolescent Success. By Frank 
F. Furstenberg, Jr., Thomas D. Cook, Jacquelynne Eccles, Glen H. Elder, 
Jr., and Arnold Sameroff. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. 
Pp. 318. $32.95. 


Joyce Ladner 
Brookings Institution 


What is life really like for families living in Philadelphia’s inner city? 
How do parents in such an environment manage risks and opportunities 
for their adolescent children? In the absence of adequate income, how 
do they use social capital to maximize the advantages for their children’s 
welfare and future success? These are some of the questions the authors 
explore in a superb book based on almost 500 interviews and extensive 
qualitative data collected over some five years. 

The authors challenge the prevailing myths and misconceptions among 
some scholars and policy makers alike that often view such families as 
monolithic, disorganized, and unable to meet their most basic parental 
obligations. They found that poor families are as diverse in their composi- 
tion and the way they manage their adolescent children’s lives as those 
families with greater economic advantages. They take the reader beyond 
the traditional formulas and challenge the reader to look at these families 
from a more varied perspective. In this regard, they are following in a 
tradition that examined strengths of black families introduced by sociolo- 
gists Andrew Billingsley, John Hill, Harriette McAdoo, and Robert Sta- 
ples, among others. 

At the center of their analysis is how the parents manage the scarce 
resources available to them in the rearing of their adolescent children. 
They describe family management as “a process by which parents build, 
invest, and deploy social capital—drawing upon social knowledge, infor- 
mation, and resources—in the interest of protecting and providing for 
their children and fostering their long-term prospects.” The extent to 
which the families are successful in rearing high-functioning adolescents 
depend heavily on how the families use the resources at their disposal to 
manage their lives. We have grown accustomed to assuming that these 
families must manage risks and crises, but the authors say that they must 
also learn to manage opportunities. The degree of resources these families 
and adolescents have and how they use them are critical determinants 
of their outcomes. 

They use the concept, social capital, to analyze social relationships that 
can be used as resources to achieve the parents’ goals. Thus, social capital 
available to the subjects in this study were norms, reciprocal obligations, 
and opportunities for sharing information. The authors show that many 
of these families, although poor, possessed a reservoir of social capital 
that could, if managed properly, facilitate the successful adaptation of 
their adolescent children. Moreover, the greater the access to social capi- 
tal, the more likely they are to succeed. Those who possess little social 
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capital or did not have an understanding of how to use this valuable 
resource are less likely to have favorable outcomes for their adolescents. 

Parents use social capital to regulate their children’s behavior, their 
environment, and their access to certain people, places, and things that 
can place them on a path to achieve success. These are the parents who 
are also more likely to understand the high correlation between behavior 
and outcomes, recognizing that unless certain behavior is managed care- 
fully, the outcomes can produce lifelong consequences that greatly reduce 
the adolescent’s ability to achieve. These indirect mechanisms of social- 
ization, in which social capital is used, have important consequences for 
children’s development and long-term welfare. 

Despite their poverty and its attendant consequences, the authors 
found that most of the families in their study were “functioning reason- 
ably well—some might even say very well considering that close to a 
quarter of the families were living in poverty and another quarter were 
experiencing chronic economic strain.” They also provide convincing evi- 
dence that poor parents can be as skilled as the nonpoor, leading the 
authors to conclude, “we doubt that they differ greatly from parents out- 
side the inner city.” 

A surprising finding was the lack of neighborhood advantage on such 
measures as academic performance, acting out, parents’ assessments of 
their children’s adjustment, or the children’s self-assessment of their 
mental health, leading the authors to conclude that there was no neigh- 
borhood advantage linked to success in early adolescence. Neighborhoods 
are less capable of maintaining identifiable community-based norms. Ad- 
vanced communication systems, access to jobs outside one’s environ- 
ment, and mobility diminished the distinctive advantages once held by 
neighborhoods. Again, good parenting exists in all neighborhoods and is 
not linked solely to those areas at greatest risk. 

Parents’ management styles depended on where they lived, their re- 
sources, personal experiences, perceptions of the risk in their environ- 
ments, and how they grew up. It is not surprising that black parents were 
more restrictive and monitored their children’s movements outside the 
home, regardless of class. Black children are more likely to encounter 
greater risks such as crime and discrimination outside the home. ; 

This highly readable book breaks new ground. It should be read by 
those who are interested in learning more about families that may have 
little money but large amounts of social capital. 
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Chinese Christians in America: Conversion, Assimilation, and Adhesive 
Identities. By Fenggang Yang. University Park: Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. Pp. x+238. $50.00 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Rebecca Kim and Min Zhou 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Chinese Christians made up less than 1% of the total population in China 
when Communists took power in 1949. During the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-76), all religious practices were banned, and Christian believers 
were persecuted. Chinese converts were publicly chastised with sar- 
casm—“one more Christian, one less Chinese.” Such a repressive past 
seems to be history. Chinese Christians in America denotes optimism. 
Fenggang Yang states that, since the 1980s, “hundreds and thousands of 
people” have turned to Christianity in the People’s Republic of China 
and that Christianity has now become the most practiced religion among 
immigrant Chinese in the United States. In the wake of such a renais- 
sance of Chinese Christianity, Yang examines the process of conversion 
and religious practices of Chinese Christians in America and the ways 
in which they construct, reconstruct, and negotiate conflicting identities 
as Christian, American, and Chinese. Yang’s study is based on an in- 
depth ethnography of a Chinese Church in Washington D.C., where he 
is a member, and on participant observations and personal interviews 
with members in several other churches in the United States. 

The central issue is whether immigrant Chinese can possibly become 
Christian and American while maintaining their identity as Chinese. 
Yang argues that religious conversion in the context of postmodern plu- 
ralism can be an act of preserving and revitalizing traditional cultures. 
Yang begins with a coherent review of theories on assimilation, ethnicity, 
and religion and offers a historical overview of Chinese emigration and 
ethnic identity reconstruction in the Chinese Diaspora. He then examines 
three identities of Chinese Christians in America in three separate chap- 
ters, explaining why and how Chinese immigrants become Christians 
(chap. 3), how they aspire to become American on their own terms (chap. 
4), and how they negotiate their ethnic identity and preserve their cultural 
heritage (chap. 5). Evaluating the three different identities of Chinese 
Christians in America, Yang finds that, despite inherent conflicts and ten- 
sions, the church plays a dual function: while it naturally promotes con- 
version to Christianity and thus facilitates the Americanization of Chi- 
nese immigrants from diverse origins, the church unintentionally enables 
Chinese Christians to selectively preserve certain elements in the tradi- 
tional Chinese culture and to strengthen ethnic solidarity around a com- 
mon cultural heritage. Consequently, immigrant Chinese successfully ne- 
gotiate and reconstruct their multiple identities as Christian Chinese 
Americans. 

Yang’s book has significant implications for the theoretical under- 
standing of assimilation and ethnicity. With increasing pluralism in post- 
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modern societies, Yang contends that assimilation becomes selective and 
immigrants become the agent, rather than the object, of change. Unlike 
the immigrants of the past who were expected to unilaterally assimilate 
into a presumably homogeneous culture, today’s immigrants can negoti- 
ate their position in the host society and exercise control over the pace 
and course of their assimilation through religious conversion as well as 
reevaluation of their own culture of origin. As this study illustrates, con- 
verting to Christianity does not mean that immigrants indiscriminately 
leave all of their traditional cultural values behind and take on those of 
the host society. Rather, in the process of Christian conversion, immi- 
grants, especially those who are seemingly assimilated and residentially 
integrated, are able to come together and collectively negotiate identity 
formation, and thereby increase ethnic solidarity. Particularly in a post- 
modern pluralistic society, Yang argues that traditional values can find 
solid support through the immigrant church. Yang’s argument illumi- 
nates the study of immigrant adaptation and identity formation and en- 
courages students of immigration and ethnicity to incorporate a multicul- 
tural perspective into their research on related topics. 

Like other studies, Yang’s book has limitations. As a book of “the soci- 
ology of religion,” Yang seems to miss the opportunity to theorize his 
research findings and develop a model to explain the paradoxical out- 
comes of religious conversion and ethnic solidarity (Yang notes that his 
study is not theory driven [p. 10]). Another limitation is a lack of empiri- 
cal data to substantiate the claim that there is a significant growth and 
increasing visibility of Chinese Christianity, an assumption on which 
Yang’s work is based. Third, Yang deals with how Chinese immigrants 
“harmoniously” incorporate three seemingly conflictual identities—Chris- 
tian, Chinese, and American—but he omits entirely the issue of race in 
his discussion. How does racial stratification affect their triple adhesive 
identity? Moreover, it remains unclear what “American” means to Chi- 
nese immigrants, how Chinese immigrants conceptualize being “Ameri- 
can,” and how the immigrant church influences the construction of an 
American identity. Fourth, Yang underestimates the latent social and 
economic functions of the immigrant church and argues instead that Chi- 
nese immigrants turn to religion for essentially religious reasons. Finally, 
Yang does not pay much attention to how socioeconomic standing affects 
religious conversion and identity negotiation. It is possible that Chinese 
immigrants of relatively high levels of education and income (who are 
Yang’s primary research subjects) are more likely than their coethnics of 
lower socioeconomic status to have more options for religious conversion 
and more resources to successfully and harmoniously negotiate multiple 
identities. 

Overall, Yang’s book is a welcome addition to the literature on con- 
temporary immigration and the sociology of religion. Those interested in 
how religion affects immigrant adaptation and identity construction in 
postmodern society should read Chinese Christians in America. 
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Culture on the Margins: The Black Spiritual and the Rise of American 
Cultural Interpretation. By Jon Cruz. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1999. Pp. x+288. $49.50 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Michael Rogin 
University of California, Berkeley 


Culture at the Margins brilliantly accomplishes two major tasks. By trac- 
ing the hermeneutics of the Negro spiritual from abolitionist weapon to 
object of cultural study, it also illuminates the origins of the cultural turn 
in social science, the methodology that has produced this book as one of 
its critical progeny. Thereby unravelled is a crucial strand in the history 
of how the white investment in black came to organize not only culture 
and politics in the United States but also social science. 

Jon Cruz “attempts to track the trackers” (p. 203), he writes, rather 
than to listen to the music himself or engage in his own project of cultural 
retrieval, and by comparison with such studies as Lawrence Levine’s 
Black Culture and Black Consciousness (Oxford, 1977) or Robert Cant- 
wells When We Were Good (Harvard University Press, 1996] whose ac- 
count of the folk music revival shares Cruz’s focus on the trackers), his 
self-description is accurate. But this theoretically exigent and beautifully 
written account also turns on claims about the meaning and use of spiri- 
tuals for the slaves. For the emergence and disappearance of the black 
subject is the hinge of the story Cruz has to tell. 

From being first heard as barbarian instrumental noise accompanying 
forced labor, black music became the vehicle for what Cruz calls ethno- 
sympathy, a guide to the inner lives of slaves. Frederick Douglass “almost 
single handedly placed [slave music] upon the analytical table” (p. 105), 
but before a small group of transcendentalist abolitionists could hear spir- 
ituals as protests not only against slavery but also against capitalist regi- 
mentation, slaves had first to sing them. They had to turn Christianity 
into an immanent critique of the society that had converted them. Before 
abolitionists discovered the black subject, slave subjectivity first emerged 
in social struggle, Cruz argues, through the religious frameworks built 
by early proselytization. The master’s tool dismantled the master’s house; 
the religious host (pun intended) allowed for “the viruslike spread of the 
subjectivizing process” (p. 80), nourished as well for abolitionist interpret- 
ers by Enlightenment individualism and romantic antimodernism. Al- 
though Cruz invokes Foucault and other theorists who link the subject 
to subjugation and normalization, the “historical eruption” of “new sub- 
jectivities” (p. 232) posits a subjectification-as-liberation that antifounda- 
tionalist and post-Enlightenment theorizing cannot escape. 

In the wake of the Civil War, however—here the abolitionist com- 
mander of black troops Thomas Wentworth Higginson is the hinge fig- 
ure—ethnosympathy shifted from the black subject to the cultural object, 
from testimonials (like the slave narrative) to artifacts. Ethnosympathetic 
pathos and the hunger for authenticity linked the abolitionist to the post- 
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Reconstruction interpreter of spirituals. But with former abolitionists 
turning into professional folklorists, the spiritual became not a protest 
against slavery, but an elementary form of primitive life to be classified 
and preserved as the culture that produced it was vanishing. Now roman- 
tic antimodernism coalesced with the birth of a taxonomic social science, 
humanitarian reform merged with managerialism, black culture was de- 
tached from interracial political and social relations and black lives, slav- 
ery and lynching disappeared, and the spiritual drove out all other black 
voices. With Reconstruction aborted, the spiritual came to express the 
imaginary relations of former slaves to the real conditions of black exis- 
tence: “Go Down Moses,” originally published as a cry for freedom and 
the first spiritual to appear in print, would reappear (though Cruz does 
not happen to mention this) in the mouths of faithful Gone with the Wind 
slaves marching to support their masters. 

As black culture entered visibility, the black subject turned into an 
invisible woman or man. Now the Earl of Shaftesbury, an early white 
Negro, could hear the Fisk Jubilee Singers and wish he were black, for 
the spiritual was metamorphosing into “a critical-intellectual, pathos- 
driven parallel to minstrelsy” (p. 159). (Blacking up was the most popular 
form of mass culture in the 19th century). The stage has been set for Josh 
Kun to use Culture on the Margins in his October 13, 1999, San Francisco 
Bay Guardian music review to explain how the white midwesterner Nick 
Hexum (who leads the group 311) can sing “Come Original” in faux Ja- 
maican patois. 

A “cultural theft” model that counterposes black producers to white 
appropriators and consumers, black roots to white fruits, cannot account, 
Cruz shows, either for slaves forced to sing by their masters or for the 
genesis of the spirituals themselves. He offers a version of “cultural misce- 
genation” instead, but it is one far removed from melting pot, multicul- 
tural, or white Negro evacuations of power. “The cultural turn that 
opened up the chance for modern intellectuals to envision the deeper ties 
betwen social fate, cultural practices, and history also turned away from 
the opportunities of such broader envision,” Cruz writes (p. 196). Showing 
how culture at the margins revitalized the center—alike in society and in 
social science—Culture at the Margins turns back in the right direction. 


Refried Elvis: The Rise of the Mexican Counterculture. By Eric Zolov. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1999. Pp. 
xilit+349. $45.00 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Pablo Vila 
University of Texas—San Antonio 


Eric Zolov has written a highly informative and well-documented book 


about Mexican rock music. Growing up in Argentina in the 1960s, I 
clearly remember rock singers such as Enrique Guzman who sang Span- 
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ish versions of American rock songs. I also remember how Mexican rock 
suddenly disappeared from the scene late in the decade, and I always 
wondered why. I finally got my answer reading Zolov’s impressive social 
history of Mexican rock. 

Zolov is clearly aware of the ambiguous role most consumer artifacts 
have in processes of identity construction. Therefore he claims that, on 
the one hand, Mexican rock was an important actor in the process of 
undermining Mexican postrevolutionary national project, due to its sub- 
version of the traditional age and gender roles that characterized the ide- 
ology of Mexican ruling party (PRD, “On the other hand, however, the 
new youth culture also appealed to many adults’ perceptions of what it 
meant to be modern, to have access to global culture” (p. 8). Out of this 
ambiguity, the history of Mexican rock is characterized by both em- 
bracements and rejections by the Mexican state, the multinational record 
companies, and Mexican youths of diverse social condition. 

The book has seven chapters, an introduction, and a conclusion. In the 
different chapters, Zolov follows the development of Mexican rock from 
the late 1950s to the mid-1970s, when Latin American folk-protest songs 
replaced rock as the music many young people used in their construction 
of identity. Thus, we have richly empirically supported chapters about 
the impact of an imported youth culture in the 1950s and the social con- 
flicts that accompanied it; the containment of rock and roll via its Span- 
ish-language domestication (that often meant the transformation of a so- 
cial critique lyric into a romantic one), where “Spanish-language rocanrol 
came to embody the modernizing aspirations of a middle class in ascen- 
dancy, but stripped of the offensive gestures of defiance that defined the 
original” (p. 11); the minor role played by rock during the 1968 student 
movement; the development of a native Mexican hippie movement; the 
unfolding of La Onda Chicana in the early 1970s, because “anxious to 
align themselves with a global rock movement, on one hand, and to disas- 
sociate themselves with Mexico’s earlier ‘contained’ rock success, on the 
other, [young Mexicans] sought to invent a musical and stylistic expres- 
sion they could call their own” (p. 12); and the backlash of the countercul- 
ture after the Avandaro festival in 1971 (attended by more than 150,000 
people). In a quite brief concluding chapter, Zolov continues “to follow 
the trajectory of native rock music as it reemerges from barrio culture 
to present itself as a frontal challenge to the status quo” (p. 13). 

No book is perfect, and Zolov’s is not an exception. While a highly 
informative and readable social history of Mexican rock, most cultural 
sociologists (in particular those working on popular music) will find the 
book a bit confusing in his treatment of the musical phenomena. On the 
one hand, Zolov’s intellectual “others” are those scholars who propose 
the “cultural imperialism” thesis, and Zolov is quite skillful in showing 
the shortcomings of such an approach. On the other hand, Zolov continu- 
ally hesitates throughout the book between two different, and highly 
problematic, theoretical explanations of why Mexican youth followed (or 
failed to follow) Mexican rock. Thus, in some parts of his book, Zolov 
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advances explanations linked to the “structural homology” theory (pro- 
posed by people like Dick Hebdige, Ian Chambers, Paul Willis, etc.), in 
which specific musical styles connect, necessarily, with specific social 
actors, and the connection is the product of a sort of “structural reso- 
nance” between social position, musical expression, and practice. In other 
words, music “represents” people. In other parts of the book, he aligns 
himself with the “musical interpellation” theoretical camp (advanced by 
Simon Frith, Richard Middleton, and others), according to which popular 
music performs the task of “offering” possible subject positions to its lis- 
teners, who eventually use that music to “construct” themselves as spe- 
cific kind of social actors. I think that a more narrative-oriented approach 
could have helped Zolov to analyze his ethnographic data, due to the 
difficulties the homological argument has in explaining changes in the 
musical tastes of social actors who neither have changed their structural 
position in society, nor have modified the basic characteristics of their 
subculture; and for the problems the interpellation theory has in answer- 
ing the question of why a musical interpellation is successful whereas 
others are not (Pablo Vila, “Interpellations, Narrative Identities; and Pop- 
ular Music,” in The Universe of Music: A History, edited by Malena Kuss, 
[Schirmer Books/Macmillan, in press)). 

All that said, I still highly recommend Zolov’s book for those sociolo- 
gists interested in popular culture, rock music, youth culture, nationalism, 
Latin America popular culture, and processes of identity construction in 
general. It is a very good addition to the emerging field of music and 
identity studies. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON CLASS ANALYSIS 
Toward a Sounder Basis for Class Analysis’ 


Aage B. Sørensen 
Harvard University 


Satisfactory class concepts need to identify the mechanisms that pro- 
duce the consequences of class membership, be they class conflicts 
or differences in lifestyles. Using a broad conception of property 
rights, the article proposes to base class concepts on personal wealth, 
that is, the assets a person controls. Two main class concepts are 
proposed: class as life conditions, based on a person’s total wealth, 
and class as exploitation, based on a person’s control over assets 
that produce economic rents. The former concept corresponds to 
empirical and Weberian class concepts, the latter to Marxist and 
neo-Marxist class concepts. The article shows that the class concept 
based on rent-producing assets accounts for recent developments in 
capitalism. 


INTRODUCTION 


There is an enormous literature on the concept of class that consists mostly 
of debates about which properties should be included in the concept. The 
result is a variety of class schemes and arguments that center around 
which class scheme is most appropriate for capturing the class structure 
of modern society. Dahrendorf (1959) argues that classes should be identi- 
fied with authority relations. Ossowski (1963), and later Wright (1979), 
produces class schemes by cross-classifying property and authority or 
dominance relations. The class scheme identified with John Goldthorpe 
is based on property, employment, and authority relations (Goldthorpe 
1987; Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992). Parkin (1979) and Murphy (1988) 


1 Earlier versions of this paper were presented at the ECSR conference, Rational Ac- 
tion Theory in Social Analysis: Applications and New Developments, Langholmen, 
Stockholm, October 16-20, 1997, and at lectures at the University of Oxford (Novem- 
ber 1996) and Northwestern University (May 1997). I am indebted to the audiences 
at these lectures for helpful comments and to Hannah Briickner, John Goldthorpe, 
John Myles, Douglas Hibbs, Rolf Hoijer, Christopher Jencks, Michéle Ollivier, John 
Scott, Annemette Sørensen, Ruy Teixeira, Erik O. Wright, and the AJS reviewers for 
comments, criticisms, and helpful suggestions. 
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emphasize relationships of closure, and Giddens (1973), the degree of 
“structuration.” 

The purpose of the original proposal for the concept of class, by Marx, 
is to explain inequality, social movements, social conflict, and political 
processes—to construct a theory of history. The mechanism that produces 
this extraordinary explanatory power is exploitation of the working class 
by the capitalist class, which produces antagonistic interests. Interests 
may be said to be antagonistic when the gain of one actor, or a set of 
actors, excludes others from gaining the same advantage. The incumbents 
of classes realize, through a process usually referred to as class formation, 
that they have these interests and form collective actors that engage in 
conflicts that eventually change the class structure and society. 

Exploitation, for Marx and in this discussion, means that there is a 
causal connection between the advantage and the disadvantage of two 
classes. This causal connection creates latent antagonistic interests that, 
when acted upon as a result of the development of class consciousness, 
- create class conflict. The causal connection also implies that the distribu- 
tion of advantages or disadvantages can only be changed by changing the 
class structure. 

The theory of exploitation as the cause of advantages and disadvan- 
tages among classes is a theory of inequality. It is a “structural” theory of 
inequality because the source of inequality resides in the relation between 
classes and not in the efforts and skills of the incumbents of these classes. 
Tn that sense classes are “empty places” as neo-Marxists like to say, using 
a formulation proposed by Simmel (1908), and the theory is a genuine 
sociological theory that can be contrasted to standard economic theory of 
how people obtain unequal returns on their skills, abilities, and physical 
assets in the market. 

For most of this century, there has been agreement that the original 
conception of exploitation proposed by Marx is untenable. It is based on 
a labor theory of value abandoned long ago, even by Marxist economists. 
Since the labor theory of value is a point of departure for the whole theory, 
one should have expected that the formulation of a more adequate struc- 
tural theory of inequality would have been a major concern for the revi- 
sions of the class concept. Nevertheless, the problem with the original 
exploitation theory has received very little attention, the main exception 
being the analysis of the exploitation concept proposed by the economist 
Roemer (1982). However, Roemer’s very general conception of exploita- 
tion will not necessarily generate antagonistic interests that produce class 
struggles and revolutions. 

The neglect of specifying an adequate theory of exploitation means to 
some that everybody has become Weberian (Murphy 1988). But, Weber’s 
class concept proposes no structural theory of inequality that helps iden- 
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tify when class becomes relevant for social and political action. An essen- 
tial ingredient of the original class concept as developed by Marx has 
therefore disappeared. This elision, of course, does not prevent the use- 
fulness of class concepts used in empirical research to account for a variety 
of behavior and attitudes or social mobility, such as the concept proposed 
by Goldthorpe, or used to account for class formation processes, such as 
those proposed by the neo-Weberians. , 

The main contrast is not between a neo-Marxist and a neo-Weberian 
concept of class. A more useful distinction is between class as conflict 
groups where conflict originates in exploitation, and class as a determinant 
of individual actions and mentalities where these consequences originate 
in the life conditions associated with different classes. Both class concepts 
have properties that reflect the extent and type of resources or assets pos- 
sessed by incumbents of class positions. My proposal sees class as based 
in property rights, as did Marx’s, but the concept of property used here 
is broader than the legal property rights definition usually employed. It 
is a concept of economic property rights defined as the ability to receive 
the return on an asset, directly or indirectly through exchange (Barzel 
1997). Some of these rights may be supported by the state, and they are 
then legal rights, but people also obtain advantages from rights that are 
not legally enforceable. Property rights define a person’s wealth, and I 
suggest that the class as life conditions concept reflects a person’s total 
wealth. Part of this wealth may be in assets that generate returns or pay- 
ments that are rents. Rents are returns on assets that are in fixed supply 
because single owners of the asset to the market control the supply of those 
assets so that the supply will not respond to an increase in price. I propose 
to define exploitation class as structural locations thai provide rights to 
rent-producing assets. Exploitation classes defined by the presence and 
absence of rent-producing assets have antagonistic interests because rents 
create advantages to owners of rent-producing assets, and these advan- 
tages are obtained at the expense of nonowners. Class locations defined by 
class as life conditions do not necessarily have antagonistic interests, be- 
cause rent-producing assets may not be part of the wealth a person controls. 

In the next section of the article, I briefly review the most important 
class concepts with an emphasis on the theories of inequality associated 
with these concepts. Next, I develop the two class concepts based on 
wealth. The last part of the article discusses the proposed class concepts’ 
ability to account for recent developments. 


THEORIES OF INEQUALITY AND CLASS CONCEPTS 


Discussions of class concepts are often confusing because of the varieties 
of meaning of the term class. To clarify the discussion, it is useful to order 
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class concepts according to their level of theoretical ambition. At the bot- 
tom, so to speak, are purely nominal classifications of a population ac- 
cording to a dimension of stratification: for example, income, occupational 
prestige, or socioeconomic status. These concepts make no claim to the 
empirical existence of classes, identified with class boundaries, nor do they 
suggest why the dimensions of inequality, on which the classifications are 
based, come to exist. These concepts are nevertheless useful, despite what 
neo-Marxists sometimes argue, for describing differentials in all kinds of 
attitudes and behaviors. 

At the next level of theoretical ambition, we find class concepts that 
make claims about the empirical existence of observable groupings with 
identifiable boundaries. I will refer to these concepts as class as life condi- 
tions. They may be detected by identifying different lifestyles associated 
with different living conditions in community studies (e.g., Warner, 
Meeker, and Bells 1949), or they can be approximated by a variety of 
class indicators such as occupation, education, income, sources of income, 
and residence, providing measures of the living conditions of different 
classes. These concepts are prominent in empirical research on classes and 
their consequences. 

In recent research, the most prominent class scheme of this type proba- 
bly is the class scheme proposed by Goldthorpe (1987) and elaborated in 
Erikson and Goldthorpe (1992). It has been widely used and found very 
useful in empirical research. Goldthorpe (1987) emphasizes that for a class 
to form, that is for collective class action, members of a class should at 
least have similar reactions to their class situation. This is partly a ques- 
tion of how similar the class situations are. Thus, a main task is to identify 
homogeneous class categories using occupational categories. The scheme 
is used to identify mobility patterns, and has also been used to analyze 
inequality of educational opportunity (e.g., Erikson and Jénsson 1996) 
and differentials in attitudes and behaviors (Marshall et al. 1988). It is 
often claimed to be a Weberian scheme, but Goldthorpe rejects this 
attribution. Grusky and Sgrensen (1998) extend the approach of identi- 
fying homogeneous groupings to its ultimate conclusion arguing that unit 
occupations form the appropriate classificatory scheme. Indeed, if the 
concern is for identifying homogenous groupings to provide a useful site 
categorization for a variety of research purposes, this is a convincing argu- 
ment. 

Socialization and inoculation mechanisms are not specific to classes. 
The same mechanism would account for differences in attitudes and be- 
haviors among persons raised in different local and national societies, or 
in different historical periods. Class as life conditions, therefore, is funda- 
mentally a concept conveying the geography of social structure. These 
class schemes are descriptive of important differences between structural 
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locations, but they are not meant to predict revolutions. As with nominal 
concepts, this does not prevent them from being useful in investigations 
of differences in lifestyles which they are meant to capture. Recent formu- 
lation of class concepts has emphasized such cultural differences by sites 
(e.g., Bell 1987) and argued for new cleavages in postmodernist accounts 
(e.g., Eyerman 1994). A thorough review of these approaches is provided 
by Grusky and Sørensen (1998). 

These class concepts do not propose or assume an explicit theory of 
inequality or how inequality produces interests, but presumably assume 
that the inequalities creating the different life conditions are created by the 
market or by some other mechanism. While Goldthorpe identifies market, 
employment relations, and authority as the bases for the scheme, the pre- 
cise link between these defining relationships and the actual scheme is not 
specified.’ 

In theoretical discussions of the class concept, Weber is usually listed 
alongside Marx as the other main original contributor. Weber goes be- 
yond descriptive concepts of class by explicitly locating class in the eco- 
nomic organization of society. “Class situation is ultimately market situa- 
tion” (Weber 1946, p. 182). The need to realize and to preserve the full 
value of one’s assets give rise to economic interests around which classes 
in conflict sometimes may form. Weber assumes standard economic theory 
of how people obtain unequal returns on their assets and resources. How- 
ever, this theory does not identify under what circumstances economic 
interests will be antagonistic, resulting in conflict. It is perfectly possible 
that Weberian classes do not have antagonistic interests because one class 
obtains an advantage at the expense of another class. In perfectly competi- 
tive markets, with no transaction costs, there are no permanent advan- 
tages, or above-market returns, to be obtained at the expense of somebody 


? Goldthorpe (1997) has recently begun this task, relying heavily on transaction cost 
economics. 

3 The importance of the Weberian class concept in the literature on class analysis is 
a bit curious. In Economy and Society, Weber (1978) deals with class in two places, 
but both are very short fragments. While Marx can be said to never have given a 
single explicit development of the class concept, he certainly has class as the central 
concern of analysis in all of his writings. For Weber, there is neither a discussion nor 
an extensive analysis. Class simply seems not to have been an important concept for 
Weber. This is not for lack of alternative definitions and discussions of the concept 
proposed by Marx in Germany at the time when Weber wrote the fragments compiled 
in Economy and Society. Geiger (1932) lists 16 definitions, all by German language 
scholars. Except for Marx’s definition, most are from the first decades of the 20th 
century. Since only Marx and Weber have been translated into English, Weber has 
become the main justification for developing class concepts that are alternative to 
Marx’s, despite the fragmentary nature of Weber’s writings about this and the lack 
of importance of class concepts in his writings. 
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else 3 Thus, class location is irrelevant. For economic interests to be in 
conflict, there must be advantages available that are not transitory.’ 

Weber does not emphasize this distinction between transitory and more 
enduring advantages that produce antagonistic interests. He provides two 
cues to what differentiates economic interests. One is the identification of 
economic interests with the goods and services persons sell in the market 
or the economic opportunities they face. The second cue can be inferred 
from the statement: “It is the most elementary fact that the way in which 
the disposition over material property is distributed . . . in itself creates 
specific life chances. According to the law of marginal utility this mode 
of distribution excludes the non-owners from competing for highly valued 
goods. . . . It monopolizes opportunities for profitable deals for all those 
who, provided with the goods, do not necessarily have to exchange them” 
(Weber 1946, p. 181). I will argue below that the idea of the importance 
of monopoly is relevant for class analysis,° but for more specific reasons 
than the one suggested by Weber. The so-called neo-Weberians focus 
much attention on restrictions of access to classes, or closure, by conflating 
Weber’s idea of status groups with class. The idea of class closure, empha- 
sized by Giddens (1973), Parkin (1979), Murphy (1988), and others, sug- 
gests that classes have something to protect and want, but except for a 
general statement about property and credentials, there is no cue to when 
and if property and credentials give rise to antagonistic class interests 
forming a basis for class action. 

At the highest level of theoretical ambition, we have the Marxist class 
concept, which provides a structural theory of inequality in the meaning 
I described above. The core process defining class relation, in Marx’s class 
concept, is exploitation; that is, the process by which one class obtains an 
economic advantage at the expense of another class. In feudalism, the 
exploitation is transparent—the lords of the manor appropriate some of 
the product of the peasant, or, even more transparently, force the peasant 
to work for the estate for part of the work week without a wage. In capital- 
ism, the exploitation is hidden, as the worker presumably voluntarily 
agrees to work for a wage. However, the wage does not reflect the value 
of the worker’s product, which equals the labor power embodied in the 


4 This is the standard result of neoclassical economics’ perfectly competitive Walrasian 
model, where all profits and rents will be eliminated in equilibrium. Weber, of course, 
cannot be blamed for ignoring this idealized conception of the economy, but the failure 
of Weberians to identify structural locations providing significant advantages results 
in a weaker theory than Marx’s class concept. 

5 As pointed out by Hayek (1948), it is one of the ironies of a perfectly competitive 
market that there is no incentive for competition. 

6 This point will be illustrated through the idea of monopoly rents discussed in the 
next section. 
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product—an abstract quantity not necessarily equal to the amount of la- 
bor embodied. The wage equals the exchange value or the price of labor 
that will reflect the cost of production of labor, as do other prices. The 
difference between the wage and the value produced is the source of the 
capitalist’s surplus that generates profits, the end-all of all capitalist activ- 
ity. The surplus belongs to the worker, and the capitalist therefore be- 
comes rich at the expense of the worker. Clearly, the two classes should 
have antagonistic interests. 

Marx’s explanation of inequality and oppression is a very attractive 
one, as the history of Marxism shows. It is surely an alluring idea that 
the misery of the working class is caused by workers’ spending part of 
their work on enriching the capitalist through the property arrangements 
of capitalism. It not only provides an explanation for inequality, it also 
points to an effective remedy: one must change the class relations that 
create exploitation. However, the worker’s right to the surplus is a norma- 
tive claim originated by Marx and developed in volume 1 of Capital. Sur- 
plus has no implications for observable economic quantities like prices. 
Marx realized this in volume 3 and argued that the sum of surpluses in 
labor values and the sum of prices will be the same. However, “as a gen- 
eral rule, profit and surplus value are really two different magnitudes. ... 
The difference between profit value and surplus value. . . completely 
conceals the origin and the real nature of profit—not only for the capital- 
ist, but also from the labourer” (Marx 1959, p. 58). This hidden nature of 
the source of exploitation makes it impossible to use empirically the theory 
and is the source of the difficulties of the labor theory of values encounters. 

Exploitation is the appropriation of labor by the capitalist, just as labor 
was appropriated by the lord under feudalism. The distinction between 
the wage and the surplus value implies that the capitalist gains more the 
more surplus value he can get from the worker in a period of time. The 
means of exploitation available to the capitalist therefore are of para- 
mount importance. Marx’s class concept therefore acquires a dual dimen- 
sion of legal ownership and domination, or power, that is seen as an essen- 
tial element in the Marxist class concept in discussions and reformulations 
of the concept.’ Neo-Marxists usually distinguish a proper Marxist class 
concept from Weberian formulations by emphasizing the lack of attention 
to the means of exploitation in Weberian formulations. The preferred for- 
mulation is that class is defined at the point of production. Neo-Marxists 


7 In addition to domination in employment, ideological and political structures also can 
be included, and we obtain the elaborate class concept developed by Poulantzas (1975). 
$ The main exception is the class concept proposed by Roemer (1982) to be discussed 
below. For a critique that emphasizes exactly the need for a Marxist concept to have 
classes defined “at the point of production,” see Wright (1982). Wright later revised 
his position (e.g., Wright 1997). 
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are right about Weber, but have focused on the wrong dimension of the 
Marxist concept, domination, to avoid the difficulties of the labor theory 
of value. 

Two much-cited proposals for a reformulation of the Marxist class con- 
cept relies on the means of exploitation as a main element of the concept 
of class (Dahrendorf 1959; Wright 1979). Dahrendorf (1959) presents the 
most radical formulation of the Marxist class concept by eliminating the 
basis of exploitation, that is, legal property rights, from the class concept 
and keeping only dominance or authority. 

The theoretical problem with Dahrendorf’s reformulation is that he 
never details why authority relations should create antagonistic interests, 
the very root of class formation. Employment contracts are voluntary and 
represent an exchange of pay for the subordination to authority. In com- 
petitive labor markets, the possible discomfort and alienation felt by the 
subordination should be compensated by higher wages, as pointed out by 
Simon (1957) in his analysis of the employment contract. Therefore, there 
should be no antagonistic interests formed. Unless the labor theory of 
value is invoked, no exploitation is necessarily created by authority or 
domination. 

Wright (1979, 1985) obtains class categories by cross-classifying owner- 
ship with authority in the manner also proposed by Ossowski (1963), with 
unusually clear justifications. Since most of the population has little or no 
property, most of the class differentiation is by authority. Wright’s con- 
cepts have been widely used in empirical research. Only Goldthorpe’s 
class concept, discussed earlier, has been equally popular in empirical 
class analysis. Wright (1979) claims that his first class scheme is based on 
exploitation theory, but never presents or discusses this theory. Later 
Wright (1985) adopts the exploitation theory proposed by Roemer (1982) 
and reformulates the class scheme accordingly, maintaining authority 
(now called “control of organizational assets”; Wright 1985, p. 79) as a 
main dimension of class relations. 

Research using Wright’s class scheme finds an authority effect on earn- 
ings, but an effect of authority on earnings does not require a class inter- 
pretation. Authority is measured as number of subordinates, and this 
quantity will clearly correlate highly with job ladders established in pro- 
motion schemes used in internal labor markets. To establish that the effect 
is a genuine authority effect, a differentiation between staff and line posi- 
tions is needed, and this has never been done. It is difficult to justify an 
economic rationale for an income effect of authority per se—see Sgrensen 
(1991) for further development of this argument. 

Marx introduced the means of exploitation, in particular authority, as 
an essential element of his class concept not to explain the incomes of 
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managers and supervisors, but because the labor theory of value requires 
the dual dimensions of the class concept. If that theory is abandoned and 
replaced with neoclassical marginal productivity theory, the need for the 
means of exploitation disappears, for there is no distinction between ex- 
change and surplus value in marginal productivity theory. In marginal 
productivity theory, the worker is paid what he contributes to the product: 
a lazy employee is paid less than a hard-working employee. Competition 
in the labor market guaranties that the capitalist pays no more and no 
less than the worker contributes to his production. 

Marx did not employ marginal productivity theory, for he did not know 
about it. He certainly shared the belief in the competitive nature of labor 
markets under modern capitalism, and he may well have accepted the 
standard theory about these markets. As Roemer puts it, “The neoclassical 
model of the competitive economy is not a bad place for Marxists to start 
their study of idealized capitalism” (1982, p. 196). 

Roemer attempts to formulate a theory of exploitation consistent with 
modern economic theory and Marx’s original intent in developing his class 
concept, that is, that ownership of productive resources confers an advan- 
tage to the owner at the expense of the nonowner. Inequality in productive 
assets therefore creates exploitation: the value of what the poorer actor 
produces depends on the presence of the rich.? Roemer gives a game-theo- 
retical illustration of the idea by defining exploitation as existing if the 
disadvantaged group is better off by withdrawing from the economy with 
their share of the productive assets. 

This concept of exploitation as created by unequal assets in a market 
economy has peculiarities. Roemer (1986) shows that if we let actors have 
different time preferences, then it is possible that exploitation status and 
wealth will be inversely correlated. Roemer’s solution to this property of 
his exploitation concept is to propose abandoning the concept altogether.” 
The possibility of formulating a satisfactory structural theory of inequality 
is therefore rejected. 

The theoretically most ambitious concept, the concept of class as exploi- 
tation originating with Marx, does propose a mechanism of how antago- 
nistic interests emerge and therefore how class conflict is generated. How- 
ever, the theory rests on a labor theory of value that has been abandoned 
by economic theory. The various attempts to resurrect the concept by 


* This is a generalization of what sometimes is called differential or Ricardian rents, 
see Sgrensen (1996) for a discussion. 

According to Roemer, “exploitation theory is a domicile that we need no longer 
maintain: it has provided a home for raising a vigorous family, and now we must 
move on” (1986, p. 262). 
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invoking authority are unsatisfactory because it is not clear that authority 
is a source of exploitation and antagonistic interests. The proposal to see 
exploitation as grounded in inequality in all assets also produces unsatis- 
factory results. 

There is another solution. This is to maintain Marx’s insistence on prop- - 
erty rights as the source of exploitation, but to not see all wealth as a 
source of exploitation. I propose instead to restrict exploitation to inequal- 
ity generated by ownership or possession of rent-producing assets. Rent- 


producing assets or resources create inequalities where the advantage to ~ 


the owner is obtained at the expense of nonowners. These nonowners 
would be better off if the rent-producing asset was redistributed or elimi- 
nated. A concept of class as exploitation based on the concept of rent is 
consistent with modern economic theory and therefore avoids the prob- 
lems of the labor theory of value. It also avoids the anomalies discussed 
by Roemer. 


CLASS AND WEALTH 


Marx thought that classes were based on rights to the payments on wealth, 
and Weber thought property to be very important for the emergence 
_of economic classes. Exploitation is a question of economic advantage 
obtained at the expense of someone else. The right to the returns on 
wealth is indeed essential for the distribution of these returns, I will 
show. 

Rights to returns may reflect legal ownership. However, rights to the 
advantage provided by assets or resources need not be legal rights to be 
effective. Following Barzel (1997), economic property rights are properly 
seen as reflecting an individual’s ability to consume a good or asset di- 
rectly or consume through exchange, that is, to control the use of a good 
or an asset. Such economic rights may be enforceable by law and are 
then stronger, but they need not be supported by the state to be effective. 
Property rights are not absolute and constant, and they can be changed 
through individual or collective action to protect and enhance the rights. 
Such action incurs transaction costs that are the costs of transfer, capture, 
and protection of rights. Illustrations will be given below. When transac- 
tion costs are positive, rights are not perfectly delineated, and the transfer 
or protection of rights will be impeded or made impossible. Positive trans- 
action costs may appear for a variety of reasons. Barzel (1997) emphasizes 
that some of the attributes of assets may be costly to measure and not 
fully known to actual or potential owners. These attributes are subject to 
capture by others who then obtain rights to the benefits from these attri- 
butes. Transfer of rights allowing an actor to realize the full value of his 
assets may be costly because mobility is costly or prevented by force. Col- 
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= lective action needed to rearrange property rights that create a monopoly 
is costly.! 

For example, in the modern corporation, stockholders do not own all 
of the‘assets of the organization but share it with other parties inside and 
outside the organization that have rights to gains from various attributes 
of the assets. Managers obtain some gains because stockholders cannot 
fully control their use of assets because of lack of information. Other em- 
ployees may obtain advantages (to be discussed below), for example, by 
retaining control over their effort. That ownership is divided does not 
mean that the concept of property as the basis for exploitation should be 
abandoned, as Dahrendorf (1959)? proposes. For example, the absence of 
individual legal property rights to productive assets in socialist society 
does not mean that individuals do not gain from controlling the use of an 
asset in such society. Only their property rights are more restricted in these 
societies, and it may be difficult to identify those who obtain the gains 
(Barzel 1997). 

The broader concept of property rights proposed by Barzel implies that 
individuals—even slaves—usually have some property rights to assets 
under some circumstances (Barzel 1997, p. 105). This means that all indi- 
viduals will have some wealth, even if it consists only of their ability to 
execute a task that can be exchanged for a wage. 

A simple formalization may be helpful. Denote with v; the value of 
resource or asset j, where value is given by the returns to 7 over the lifetime 
of the asset. These returns are usually monetary, but could also be social 
or psychological. Further, let c be the right of actor 7 to asset j or the 
control z exercises over j. Then the total wealth possessed by i will be: 


w; 5 > Col: 


J 


where w; is the wealth of actor i. 


H Barzel (1997) and others (see Eggertson [1990] for a review) emphasizing a property 
rights approach to the analysis of economic institutions see transaction costs as re- 
sulting from lack of full information and foresight. This reflects the focus on voluntary 
exchange. I suggest that actors may be prevented from realizing the full value of their 
assets also because of force or costs of combining action of several actors in collective 
action and maintaining such action. 

” Dahrendorf (1959) rejects that property could be the basis for class formation. He 
bases the argument on the existence of inequality in state socialist society without 
private legal property rights to the means of production and on the emergence of the 
modern corporation with separation of legal ownership and control. Dahrendorf bases 
his argument on an overly restrictive concept of property, I hope to show. 

! This formulation is similar to Coleman’s definition of power in a market exchange 
system (Coleman 1990). Coleman sees this formulation as the equilibrium outcome of 
the exchange process where actors exchange control over resources to maximize their 
interest in a system with no externalities. No such equilibrium conception is invoked 
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Individuals maximize their wealth by maximizing the return on their 
assets, employing them in the production of goods and services. This usu- 
ally means that they will need the use of other assets controlled by other 
actors. Therefore, they need to transact with these other actors. A farmer 
needs land to maximize the return on the efforts and skills he may devote 
to farming; a worker needs an employer, machines, and raw materials, to 
realize the value of her main asset, that is, her labor power. These assets 
will often be controlled or owned by other actors—the landlord owns the 
land, the capitalist the machines. These assets can be bought by the actor 
needing them, or they can be rented. Rental here means transfer of use 
rights to the asset. The laborer can rent out her labor power to the capi- 
talist in return for a wage, or the laborer can rent the capitalist in return 
for a profit to him. Such rentals are especially important with durable 
assets or resources, and even when assets are bought and owned, good 
accounting practice suggests calculating the payment of a rental to the 
owner. 

The total wealth controlled by actors defines their class situation with 
respect to class as life conditions. The assets controlled will determine 
their incomes and the variability of their incomes. Workers will obtain 
wages as a result of their effort and skills, and their particular employment 
opportunities will be important for the variation in their earnings. Assets 
will be relevant for the respect and prestige received from the community 
when knowledge of these assets permits a collective evaluation of the 
standing of actors. The assets controlled will shape opportunities for trans- 
actions with other actors and therefore preferences or economic interests 
in the meaning of interests suggested by Weber. By shaping welfare and 
well-being, as well as economic opportunities and the investments that 
maximize these opportunities, the total wealth and its composition create 
the behavioral dispositions that are accountable for the inoculation and 
socialization mechanisms associated with class as life conditions, which I 
will amplify further below. 

When individuals need to transact with other actors to get access to 
assets they need to realize a return on their wealth, the actors may be able 
to control the supply of the needed asset. Costs of mobility or other costs 
may prevent access to alternative suppliers, the supply may be inherently 


here. Further, Coleman focuses on the exchange of any resource. The main interest 
here is in productive resources. For wealth in assets or resources to be valuable, the 
assets must generate a return and hence be involved in the production of something. 
14 There is a possible confusion between rentals and rents. “Rental” refers to the trans- 
fer of use rights to an asset from one actor to another for a payment (a wage for labor, 
or interest for capital). These payments constitute returns to the holder of the benefit 
right to the asset. A component of this return may be an economic rent, to be discussed 
in detail below. 
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limited by nature, or the supplier of the needed access may have created 
a monopoly. This may allow actors controlling the needed asset to charge 
a payment for use of the asset that is greater than the payment needed 
to cover the costs of the asset. For example, the owner of a mine in an 
isolated location may gain an advantage from lower wages because work- 
ers are not able to find alternative employment.'’ Workers are thus pre- 
vented from realizing the returns on their labor that they could have ob- 
tained elsewhere, and the mine owner has lower costs of production and 
therefore greater gains from production. The advantage thus gained from 
effectively being able to control the supply of assets is an economic rent. 

Rents may also reflect lack of full information. Executives of organiza- 
tions may obtain benefits far in excess of what is needed to secure their 
employment because they are able to control cash flows that stockholders 
are not able to monitor. Or the supply of the asset will be limited because 
its availability depends on the presence of specific other assets. In general, 
rents are advantages that prevent other actors from realizing the full re- 
turn on their assets. Rents are crucial for the emergence of exploitation 
classes because those who benefit from rents have an interest in protecting 
their rights to the rent-producing assets, while those who are prevented 
from realizing the full return on their assets have an interest in eliminating 
the rents. Rents thus may create antagonistic interests and conflict. 

To see how rents emerge, it is useful to consider the transactions in- 
volved in maximizing returns on productive assets more closely. The 
prices for the rentals of assets needed to maximize the returns on actor 
j’s resources are costs to j for those assets he does not own and returns 
to j for those assets he does own. This means his wealth is crucially depen- 
dent on the prices of assets relevant for him. These prices depend in the 
usual manner on supply and demand in the market. If the supply of a 
certain asset, for which actor j pays a rental, increases, the price will fall 
and actor j’s wealth increases since he has lower costs. Demand in a simi- 
lar manner will influence the value of assets. This is the normal story. 

Suppose now that actor k controls the supply of something 7 needs to 
employ her or his assets. Actor k may own land actor j needs access to in 
order for j to obtain a return on his labor and farming skills. They will 
negotiate a price for using the land and this price is a cost to j reducing 
the benefit he receives from his labor and skills. When negotiating the 
price, j and k will compare to what other farmers pay for land. In the 
long run, competition will ensure that a price emerges that will ensure j 
a sufficient revenue to keep him alive and able to work the land and 
compensate the landlord for whatever costs he covers, for example, for 


ID The mine owner then has a monopsony. 
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fencing. Of course, j may try to buy the land instead of renting it, but for 
the eventual outcome this does not matter: the rental to the landowner is 
replaced by a rental of capital to finance the purchase, that is, of interest. 

For the competitive equilibrium to occur it is important that the supply 
of land can vary in response to prices. It is also required that renters of 
land are mobile and thus able to take advantage of the rental offers pro- 
vided by landowners. If these conditions are not met, if land is in fixed 
and limited supply or if renters of land—farmers or peasants—are pre- 
vented from being mobile by force or law, the owners of land can charge 
a rental price that is larger than the hypothetical competitive price that 
just covers their costs related to the ownership of land. The difference 
between the actual rental price and the competitive price is what is called 
an economic rent. 

Rents are payments to assets that exceed the competitive price or the 
price sufficient to cover costs and therefore exceeding what is sufficient 
to bring about the employment of the asset. Thus, a rent on asset i can 
be defined as: 


sa be 


where v? is the actual value of i and v£ is the value that would have 
emerged under competition and equal to the costs of making the asset 
available." These values are given by the stream of incomes generated 
by the asset over time. 

The existence of rents depends on the ability of the owner of the asset 
to control the supply. I have already alluded to the classic example: the 
tenancy contract associated with feudalism. Part of the benefit from the 
land goes to payment for the labor of the peasant,” and another part of 
the benefit goes to payment for capital expenditures on the land by the 
landlord. The rent benefit obtained from a tenancy arrangement is the 
remainder, that is, the payment not needed to employ the peasant and 
keep the land fertile. It is an advantage going to the landlord because of 
his rights to the returns on the asset that he controls." But the rent benefit 


6 Rent is a component of what we ordinarily call profit, but profit as usually calculated 
includes a payment to capital, or interest, earned as payment for past savings and a 
component of wage to the owner of the asset for his management of the asset. The 
latter components are not part of the rent received when interest and wages equals 
market rates of return. 

17 Classical economics saw land as the main source of rent, or ground rent to emphasize 
the dependency of the benefit on landownership (Marx, e.g., uses this terminology). 
Rent is “that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid for the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil” (Ricardo [1821], 1951, p. 67) 

18 This is the typical arrangement. It can be argued that the benefit to the landlord 
is received in return for protection (North and Thomas 1973), but this can, at best, 
only account for the origin of the arrangement. Also Barzel (1997) argues that matters 
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forces a disadvantage on the peasant, since he does not realize the full 
value of his labor and skill. 

The association of rents with land is not required. Rent will emerge on 
all productive assets that are in fixed supply and that actors need to max- 
imize their wealth; or rent may be present as a result of transaction costs 
involved in getting access to needed assets. Alfred Marshall ([1920], 1949) 
devoted much attention to the concept of rent and generalized its applica- 
bility to benefits received from any productive resource or asset. He 
showed that rents also may appear as payments for the use of capital and 
labor in restricted supply; as payments for the use of unique combinations 
of capitals and labors, such as those created by certain technologies; and 
as payments for unusual and rare individual abilities that cannot be devel- 
oped by training alone (musical talents, artistic creativity, athletic ability, 
etc.). Rents may be created in employment relationships when workers 
control their effort in an attempt to increase the advantage obtained by 
the wage because cost of monitoring prevents the employer from adjusting 
wages to effort. In general, the salient property is that a component of 
the payment obtained from the asset, or its return, is in excess of what is 
needed to bring out the supply of the asset. 

The association of land with rent is not only an accident of history, it 
also reflects that tenancy arrangements usually are long term and rents 
therefore are long term. In a competitive economy, rents may emerge in 
industrial production as a result of an innovation or an import restriction. 
However, when others discover that there is an excess profit or rent avail- 
able from owning a particular resource these others increase the supply 
of the resource if they can. This reduces the excess profit and eventually 
makes it disappear. Marshall (1949) calls such temporary rents quasi rents. 
These temporary rents are the typical rents in capitalist production and 
will become important in our discussion below. 

For our analysis it is extremely important that rents are advantages to 
the owner of assets that are not needed to bring about the use of these 
assets. If the competitive payment is enough to make the landlord willing 
to let the farmer use his land, then any excess is in a basic sense unneces- 
sary. It is an advantage costing nothing. The farmer has a clear interest 
in reducing, and if possible eliminating, the rent. The landowner has an 
equally clear and opposite interest in preserving the advantage provided 
by the rent. Rents therefore create antagonistic interests. Certain rents 
are especially important for social structure and social change. These are 


may be more complicated dependent on the type of contract that exists between the 
peasant and the landlord. For example, under certain arrangements, the peasant may 
obtain advantages at the expense of the landlord, by depleting nutrients from the 
ground. 
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enduring rents that, resulting from enduring property rights to rent- 
producing assets, cause significant advantages and disadvantages. They 
are at the basis for class formation, as owners of such assets will protect 
their property rights to these assets, and nonowners will seek to eliminate 
these rights. 

In summary, the individual’s total wealth, as defined by her control of 
assets, will determine her life conditions and thus her class location in 
terms of class as life conditions. It will\be argued below that the conse- 
quences of these conditions are not only dependent on the total wealth, 
but also on the overtime variability in he returns on that wealth (which 
define the variation in the value of the wealth). Part of the total wealth 
may generate benefits obtained at the expense of someone else, who would 
be better off with a different distribution of control or property rights to 
the various attributes of the assets. This vent-generating part defines class 
as exploitation. Below, I further develop ‘these ideas, treating briefly first 
the idea of class as life conditions as total personal wealth and then treat- 
ing in more detail the exploitation class concepts based on rights to returns 
from rent-producing wealth. 


WEALTH AND CLASS AS LIFE CONDITIONS 


As noted above, there is an abundance of research that shows that class as 
life conditions indeed is a powerful determinant of all kinds of outcomes.” 
There is much less understanding of how these outcomes come about. We 
have, of course, a rich literature on socialization that demonstrates that 
class is associated with important socialization differences, we know 
about important value differences among different classes, and we also 
know about a host of lifestyles differences associated with different 
classes. However, this only moves the question one level back. What is 
it about the living conditions of different classes that accounts for these 
differences? 

I propose that the answer is lifetime wealth and the expected variation 
in returns on that wealth for incumbents of different classes. There is 


9 Also research using socioeconomic status as the independent variable provides abun- 
dant evidence. Socioeconomic status in the meningo “goodness” (Goldthorpe and 
Hope 1974) seems to reflect people’s belief about the living conditions associated with 
different occupations, and this is measured by the wealth of incumbents. There is no 
fundamental difference between what is measured by h class schema, such as Goldth- 
orpe’s schema (Goldthorpe 1987) and by socioeconomic status, except that the discrete 
class schema may capture nonvertical variation ignored by socioeconomic status mea- 
sures. If socioeconomic status is grouped in discrete categories, we have a nominal 
concept of class as life conditions. There is some debate about whether discrete class 
schemes miss some socioeconomic effects (Hout and Hauser 1994). 
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abundant evidence that social class accounts for more outcomes the more 
homogeneous class categories are with respect to a variety of resources, 
or their wealth. It is important to consider not the cross-sectional distribu- 
tion of income, but the long-term wealth profile that determines what 
economists call permanent income and consumption patterns. A person 
who obtains a higher education will orient her lifestyle not to the level 
of income in her youth, but to the long-term expected living conditions 
corresponding to the wealth associated with her human capital. 

Further, the variation in the returns on the wealth is important, particu- 
larly for the socialization patterns that emerge in different classes. An 
older literature found strong differences between social classes in what 
was called “the ability to defer gratification” (see, e.g., Schneider and Lys- 
gaard 1953). This literature was largely dismissed in the seventies because 
it was seen as reflecting an attempt to “blame the victim” (see Ryan 1971). 
More recently, psychologists and economists have suggested a different 
formulation of the same phenomena (see Ainslie 1992). People discount 
future rewards, often at very high rates. In particular, there are strong 
differences among social classes or different socioeconomic levels in time 
orientation, with persons at low socioeconomic levels having a much 
shorter time horizon than others. Those with high discount rates invest 
less in their health and education, and in the health and education of their 
children. 

These differences among classes in time orientation or deferred gratifi- 
cation patterns reflect the level of uncertainty in living conditions or the 
variability of returns. Such uncertainty is not the fault of the “victim,” 
but is a rational reaction to the expected high uncertainty of returns.” 
Banks also charge a higher interest rate with uncertain investments, and 
banks presumably are acting rationally. The impact of uncertainty on peo- 
ple’s investments in themselves, and their children, should be greater, the 
lower the overall level of resources. Fewer resources give less of a buffer. 

A person’s total wealth has two main components. One part is personal, 
human, and physical wealth that is acquired mostly outside of the labor 
market in and from families and schools, but some is acquired from on- 
the-job training. The other component is wealth acquired from employ- 
ment relations. 

The personal part of wealth that exists, independent of the actor’s em- 
ployment relationships, has several components. The amount of human 
capital obtained through investments in training and health is particularly 
important. There may also be skills and abilities that command rents. 


© There is recent evidence from a population survey (Dominitz and Manski 1997) that 
people’s feeling of insecurity vary among population groups exactly as one would 
predict from the distribution of wealth and variability of wealth returns. 
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Finally, the amount of wealth obviously depends on the endowments of 
physical capital provided by the family of origin and augmented by the 
person through entrepreneurship and investment independently of his 
involvement with the labor market. This variation in endowments creates 
different incentives for investments in human capital and the like, and 
these differences explain the much emphasized nonvertical nature of the 
Goldthorpe class scheme, for example, the life conditions of farmers. This 
component of personal wealth is obviously of major importance for a full 
analysis of the class structure. 

Individuals also obtain wealth from their employment relationships. 
They may have access to on-the-job training opportunities that increase 
their human capital. A component of the human capital acquired on the 
job may be specific to the job and the firm and give bargaining power to 
the worker. Because of specific human capital or collective action, the 
worker may gain above-market wages, increasing the value of his labor 
assets, and thus obtain a rent. The employment relationship will in these 
circumstances be closed in contrast to the open employment relationship 
characteristic of the competitive market. The resulting increase in the ex- 
pected duration of employment relationships is crucially important for the 
variability of returns and therefore for the consequences of differences in 
wealth, because the shorter the employment relationships, the more vari- 
able will be the returns on wealth. The duration of the employment rela- 
tion also is important for the amount of wealth obtained in the relation- 
ship. We should therefore expect persons in stable employment 
relationships to invest more in themselves and in their children. Profes- 
sionals having large amounts of human capital and stable employment 
relationships should invest the most. Therefore, what Erikson and Gold- 
thorpe (1992) calls the “service class” should be especially successful secur- 
ing their children’s future. Though no specific test of the idea proposed 
here exists, an abundance of research on social mobility and inequality of 
educational opportunity demonstrates the ability of professionals and oth- 
ers with high levels of human capital and enduring employment relations 
to secure the success of their offspring. 


WEALTH, RENTS, AND EXPLOITATION 


The issue for the formulation of a theory of exploitation is to define a 
process by which some holder of an economic property right obtains an 
advantage at the expense of persons without these rights. As shown above, 
wealth transfers made possible by the acquisition of rights to assets gener- 
ating economic rents satisfy this requirement. 

Rents satisfy the requirements of a structural theory of inequality. Rents 
are created by social relationships of ownership of rent-producing assets 
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(with the obvious exceptions of rents on natural abilities, to be treated 
later). Advantaged exploitation classes are positions in the social structure 
that allow individuals to gain control or economic property rights over 
assets or attributes of assets that generate rents; disadvantaged exploita- 
tion classes are defined by the absence of these rights.”! Changing the prop- 
erty relations that generate rents will change the distribution of wealth 
and hence the class structure. 

The holder of a rent-producing asset has an interest in securing the 
continued flow of benefits, and those denied the benefit, a clear interest 
in obtaining the benefit by acquiring it or by destroying the social organi- 
zations that create the rents. When actors act on their interest, they create 
social organization and processes to protect or destroy rent benefits. These 
arrangements, well described by neo-Weberians, are processes of closure 
and usurpation (Parkin 1979) and the processes of moving from awareness 
of interests, through development of consciousness, to acting in pursuit 
of these interests (Giddens 1973). For the scenario to unfold, not only 
membership, but also interests must be enduring. 

The distinction between temporary rents and enduring rents is very 
important for the analysis of class-formation processes. Class formation 
not only depends on stability of membership in structural locations pro- 
viding antagonistic interests, as pointed out by Goldthorpe and Giddens. 
Class formation also depends on the rate of change in advantages or disad- 
vantages provided by rents. This immediately suggests that structural 
conflict or class conflict should be more prevalent under feudalism than 
under capitalism, for rents are more permanent under feudalism. No revo- 
lution has occurred in an advanced capitalist society. 

The importance of the distribution, over time, of the advantages pro- 
vided by rents is often ignored. A cross-sectional inequality does not neces- 
sarily imply a longer-term advantage provided by an enduring rent. For 
example, according to human capital theory, the higher incomes of the 
higher educated compensate for higher training costs and do not create a 
permanent advantage over the lifetime of the person. Thus, skills acquired 
according to the mechanism proposed by human capital theory do not 
create rents and therefore not classes. This is generally ignored in the so- 


" Wright (1997) proposes a related definition of exploitation though it is not formulated 
in terms of the concept of rent. In addition to the causal link between advantages 
and disadvantages of classes, Wright requires that the advantaged class depend on 
the fruits of the labor of the disadvantaged class for exploitation to exist. Thus when 
the European settlers displaced Native Americans they did not exploit by obtaining an 
advantage at the expense of the Native Americans; they engaged in “nonexploitative 
economic oppression” (Wright 1997, p. 11). The European settlers clearly created an- 
tagonistic interests that brought about conflict, so it is not clear what is added by the 
requirement of transfer of the fruits of labor power. 
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called new class theory that sees classes emerge on the basis of skills and 
education (Gouldner 1979; Konrad and Szélenyi 1979). Education can, of 
course, create rents, but a measure of educational attainment as used, for 
example, in Wright’s class scheme cannot separate the rent from the hu- 
man capital component. The role of education in class analysis will be 
discussed further below. 

The types of social organization and processes that emerge around rent- 
producing assets differ according to which type of asset is being consid- 
ered. Feudalism can be described as an elaborate organization for the 
_ distribution of rent benefits based in land and mercaniilism as an exten- 
sion of the arrangements to cover industrial production. In modern indus- 
trial society, there are three main types of rents to be considered, already 
identified by Marshall (1949): (1) monopoly rents, based on monopoliza- 
tion of the supply of an asset, for example when a cable company gains 
a monopoly from a local government on distributing TV signals; (2) com- 
posite rents, formed by unique combinations of productive rents or asset 
specificity, for example when a worker has acquired skills only employable 
in a particular job; and (3) rents based on natural abilities and talents, 
for example, the height and ball-catching ability to make a professional 
basketball team. I will consider some of the main properties of each of 
these types. 


Monopoly Rents 


“Artificial” or social constraints on production create monopoly rents. The 
monopoly may have emerged “naturally” because of increasing returns to 
scale creating prohibitive costs of entering production for others, as in the 
production of automobiles. Often monopolies are created by governments 
as licenses or patents. Finally, social associations, such as trade unions or 
industry associations, who agree to regulate the production of something, 
create monopolies. In all these cases the supply of a product will not be 
sensitive to price, and rents will appear and persist unless the monopoly 
is broken. 

For the sake of clarity, assume that the monopolist is working with 
production conditions that generate constant returns to scale so that aver- 
age costs equal marginal costs. Nothing essential in the present argument 
depends on this assumption. Under perfect competition, output and price 
would be q, and p, and the price will correspond to the cost of the product. 
The monopolist is able to charge a price p,, above the price p, that would 
prevail with perfect competition. This will cause an increase in revenue 
per unit produced that is an increase in the income of the producer over 
and above the amount needed to bring forth the production, that is, a 
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rent. In addition to the creation of the rent, and the corresponding increase 
in inequality, there will be a reduction in the wealth of society, for less is 
produced at the price ,,. This is the “deadweight loss” caused by monop- 
_ oly rents and represents a welfare cost to society, which is a social waste 
of resources. 

The increase in revenue to the monopolist is, of course, an advantage 
others might want. If others therefore successfully enter the market, the 
resulting competition might eventually erase the monopoly rent, lowering 
the price to p, and increasing the quantity to o. When this happens, the 
temporary advantage to the initial producer is a quasi rent. 

This scenario, of course, assumes that others can enter production. If 
there are prohibitive entry costs created by production technologies, gov- 
ernments, or trade associations, competition will be about obtaining the 
monopoly. Such competition is the typical case of rent seeking, that is, 
zero-sum competition over rent-producing assets. The efforts and other 
costs involved in trying to acquire the rent-producing property or resource 
of course reduces the benefit of the monopoly. Indeed, those who wish to 
acquire the monopoly should be willing to pay the equivalent of benefits 
to obtain it, so that the rent/benefit completely disappears. The costs of 
rent seeking do not increase the production of society and therefore repre- 
sent wasted resources (Tullock 1980). This waste is in addition to the 
waste represented by the deadweight loss. 

The nature of the rent seeking depends on whether the monopoly can 
be traded in the market or not. If it can be traded, the sale may create a 
large transfer of wealth to those who obtained the monopoly first, and 
subsequent owners will not Boun arent. For example, it is often argued 
that rents received by farmers, as agricultural subsidies, produce higher 
land values and therefore higher interest payments, eliminating the initial 
advantage. Once established, the rent creating monopoly is difficult to 
eliminate, even when the monopoly is fully capitalized and the rent has 
disappeared. Clearly the new owners are strongly interested in receiving 
the rents they have paid for! even though the advantage to them has disap- 
peared. An example, described by Tullock (1980), is a taxi medallion Sys- 
tem, similar to the one in New York City. The medallions are sold, pro- 
ducing large gains to the initial owners, but only normal rates of returns 
to subsequent owners. Their existence creates a welfare loss to consumers. 
This loss can be reduced only by removing the restriction on taxi driving, 
something that is almost impossible to do without forcing losses on the 
present owners of medallions. 

A variety of monopoly rents emerge in the labor market. Employment 
rents emerge when employment and jobs are closed to outsiders by the 
collective action of unions, by government-approved certification of pro- 
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fessions, and by other occupational licenses.22 Unions create rents when 
they close shops or ration employment through apprenticeship systems. 
Unions may also significantly alter the distribution of rents when they obtain 
egalitarian wage systems that will increase the wages to the least productive 
with the lowest market wages (for evidence, see Freeman and Medoff 1984). 
Professional associations create rents when they obtain certification limiting 
employment to the properly certified or when they gain control over the 
recruitment to the profession through control over educational institutions; 
medical schools are a good example of this. In general, educational creden- 
tials, used as rationing devices for employment or for access to employment- 
specific education for professions, create monopoly rents to those holding 
the credentials, a feature that I will discuss further below. 

Employment rents create rent seeking as zero-sum competition for posi- 
tional goods (Hirsch 1976) in what I have called “vacancy competition” 
(Sgrensen 1983). Employment rents are not only monopoly rents. Positions 
may also be closed without the assistance of outside agencies such as 
unions or professional associations. In internal labor markets, closed posi- 
tions can be created without collective agreements because of the existence 
of composite rents created by asset specificity, for example specific skills, 
to be discussed below. 

The importance of monopoly rents is questioned by some. As noted, 
rents create a “deadweight” loss that is an externality reducing the welfare 
of society. There is an important objection to externalities in an idealized 
economic system, which is useful for the development of theory, presented 
by Coase (1960). Coase argues that, given an allocation of property rights, 
there will be no externalities, including those created by monopoly rents, 
if there are no transaction costs. One of his examples of an externality is 
cattle trampling on land, destroying corn. The cattle’s owner is usually 
said to be liable for the costs imposed on the farmer growing corn, but 
Coase argues that this treatment is asymmetrical. The issue is whether 
the costs of avoiding the trampling is greater than the costs of fencing or 
of moving the cattle elsewhere. Rational actors will compare these costs 
and bargain about the cost of fencing in order to eliminate the externality. 
Applied to rents, this means that the nonowners of the rent-producing 
asset should negotiate a deal with the owner, to compensate him for the 
elimination of the monopoly. Thus institutions that exist over longer pe- 
riods in a competitive economy, including those that appear to create mo- 
nopoly rents, should be efficient and not rent creating, according to Coase. 

The gains to monopolies usually are smaller than the costs they impose 
on others. Therefore, Coase bargaining would eliminate the welfare loss 


22 Bowles and Gintis (1990) uses the term employment rents to identify efficiency 
wages, i.e., above market wages created to induce effort, to be discussed below. 
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and with the abolition of the monopoly, output would increase to create 
the competitive situation. However, if rent-seeking costs have been in- 
curred by the monopolist, his losses may be substantial so that he also 
will need to receive compensation for these costs. This may be difficult 
to achieve, as noted above. Therefore, when rent-seeking costs have been 
substantial, monopoly rents may persist, as has been pointed out by the 
rent-seeking literature (e.g., Tullock 1989). 

Regardless of the problem with rent-seeking costs, there is a basic prob- 
lem with the Coase argument when applied to larger categories of actors. 
The problem is argued by Dixit and Olson (1996). The individual rational- 
ity assumed by Coase, in formulating the idea of symmetric bargaining 
between two parties, does not necessarily create the collective rationality 
required when one of the parties, usually the disadvantaged part, is a 
larger group of actors. There are not only transaction costs involved with 
organization of a larger group to reduce free riding (Olson 1965). Dixit 
and Olson (1996) also show that even in the absence of transaction costs, 
the benefits of eliminating the externality per member of the larger group 
may be so small that no collective action will emerge. These organizational 
problems are what the class formation literature is about, or rather what 
it should be about. There is rich literature on social movements that ad- 
dress the problem of when interests will effectively be translated into ac- 
tion, emphasizing resource mobilization, political processes, and the col- 
lective action problem. This literature is curiously separated from the class 
formation literature developed by the neo-Weberians. 


Composite Rents or Rents on Asset Specificity 


When two separate assets or resources are so specific to each other that 
payment to their joint use exceeds the payment to each resource in sepa- 
rate use, composite rents emerge. Marshall’s prime example of composite 
rents is the joint advantage to owners and employees of an advantageous 
market position (Marshall 1949). A specific example is the joint rent re- 
ceived when a mill is built on a water stream, to the owner of the mill 
and the owner of the stream. If there is only one site for the location of 
the mill, then the rents to the mill owner and to the owner of the water 
source cannot be separated: “There is nothing but ‘higgling and bar- 
gaining’ to settle how the excess of the value of the two together over that 
which the site has for other purposes shall go to the owner of the latter” 
(Marshall 1949, p. 520). 

Composite rents emerge from what in the literature on transaction costs 
is called asset specificity. They emerge, for example, when workers have 
obtained specific on-the-job training and therefore are more productive 
in one firm than in another (Becker 1964). Also, monitoring and agency 
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problems may create composite rents. The composite rent creates a joint 
advantage that would disappear if the match between the firm and the 
worker were to be dissolved, so that employment relations become closed. 
There are two types of solutions to these problems. 

First, the composite rent could be eliminated by organizing production 
so that the transaction cost problems disappear and employment relations 
become open. With respect to specific skills, this would imply eliminating 
the use of such skills. Such deskilling by eliminating the need for specific 
skills differs from the original deskilling idea made prominent by Braver- 
man (1974), which suggests that capitalism will try to eliminate the need 
for all skills in the labor market. A general trend toward deskilling has 
never been established, despite many attempts, nor does it make theoreti- 
cal sense that employers inevitably stand to gain by reducing the general 
level of skills required. However, reducing composite rents due to specific 
on-the-job training would be a plausible strategy. 

The second solution is to reduce the importance of composite rents, 
without destroying closed employment relations to outsiders, by using or- 
ganizational devices that increase effort. A large organizational literature 
on internal labor markets may be seen as analyzing organizational solu- 
tions to the problem of increasing the firm’s share of composite rents. A 
prominent solution is the creation of promotion schemes to elicit effort. 
Promotion schemes capitalize on the interdependence oi effort created by 
zero-sum competition over the wage and earnings differential provided 
by promotion ladders that are positional goods. 

Promotion ladders create cross-sectional inequality. {t is this inequality 
that is attributed to class by the Wright class scheme as an effect of author- 
ity. However, promotion ladders may be designed to provide less than 
the market wage at the start of the career, legitimized by training, and 
higher than market wages at the end of the career, according to the de- 
ferred payment theory (Lazear 1995). This pattern ties the worker to the 
firm and preserves the composite rent: she receives positive and negative 
rents depending on her seniority in the system. This does not mean that 
workers will obtain an overall surplus over their lifetime. As with invest- 
ments in education, the cross-sectional distribution does not inform about 
the long-term advantage obtained. If the promotion ladders work as in- 
tended, they elicit effort and capture composite rents for the employer, 
quite contrary to the usual interpretation of the authority effect. 

The interpretation of promotion systems as rent-capturing systems also 
implies that employers have an incentive to default on the positive rents 
the worker is to receive at the end of the career by dismissing the worker 
when these positive rents emerge. This will create “reputational” problems 
for individual firms, but if many firms collude in the practice, the reputa- 
tional effects are diminished. 
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Another device used to elicit effort and to capture a larger share of the 
composite rent is the incentive wage system. By paying employees more 
than their market wage, firms increase effort since workers will be reluc- 
tant to shirk out of fear of losing their jobs.” Wright (1979) used such an 
efficiency wage explanation for the income advantage of “semiautono- 
mous” employers.” In his latest class scheme, Wright proposes a similar 
explanation for the wage advantage of managers, called a “loyalty rent.” 
The efficiency wage explanation is used by Krueger and Summers (1987) 
to account for the persistent wage differentials across industries that can- 
not be attributed to unmeasured worker characteristics or compensating 
differentials. 


Rents on Natural and Cultural Endowments 


Marshall (1949) suggests that rents emerge on “free gifts of nature” in the 
form of genetic endowments that result in the ability to produce something 
in demand. The rents directly reflect genetic endowment, as when genes 
are responsible for certain physical attributes facilitating certain tasks; for 
example, height for basketball players. Or, the rents obtain indirectly 
when an individual endowment facilitates training for certain skills, as 
in academic achievement. In the latter case, the endowment need not be 
genetic. Cultural endowments are important for learning, but hard to 
learn for those not socialized into a given culture or who lack the requisite 
cultural capital (Bourdieu 1977). Cultural capital thus may be seen as a 
source of rent similar to genetic endowment. 

It may seem paradoxical to include rents on individual endowments as 
a source of structural inequality. However, these rents have important 
social consequences that connect to the class analysis literature.” In partic- 
ular, rents on natural and cultural endowments have important conse- 
quences for the emergence of credentials. 

General ability creates higher productivity and higher wages in many 
employments. Higher productivity may alternatively be obtained by train- 
ing. The training costs needed by the less able create a surplus for the able, 


3 Bowles and Gintis (1990) see the creation of efficiency wage as the outcome of the 
“contested exchange” that defines the unequal power relations created in capitalism 
by unequal assets. 

* Efficiency wage theory provides an explanation for involuntary unemployment (So- 
low 1979). The wage advantage makes unemployment a disciplining device, because 
the worker will often only be able to obtain the competitive wage after the layoff. 
We should therefore expect that layoffs are particularly frequent in industries with 
high concentration, such as automobiles and steel, consistent with evidence. 

" For other social implications of rents on individual endowments, see Sørensen 
(1996). 
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assuming that equally productive able and untrained workers receive the 
same wage as the less able and the trained workers. With an expansion 
of demand for credentials—that is, an increasing demand for education— 
the rents become larger for the more able. They therefore seek even more 
education and higher and more expensive credentials. This self-stimulat- 
ing demand is the main thesis of the credentialism literature (e.g., Collins 
1979). The larger rents provide an incentive for institutions of higher edu- 
cation to increase tuition costs. They therefore share in the rents produced 
by credentials. Those rents then permit the hiring of prestigious faculty 
to train the easily trained, enhancing the reputation of these institutions 
and further increasing the rent on the credentials they confer.” 

Those possessing high credentials wish to secure an advantage to their 
offspring. This is facilitated by making cultural capital relevant for train- 
ing. However, the very existence of credentials is also important. The su- 
perior ability of one’s offspring cannot be secured, but much can be done 
to secure a valuable credential for the offspring by facilitating access to 
institutions providing valuable credentials. In the absence of such creden- 
tials, less able offspring from high-status backgrounds might have to com- 
pete for valued employment with the more able from more humble origins. 
The monopoly on employment ensured by the credential protects the less 
able from high-status background from being outcompeted by the more 
able from lower status backgrounds. Credentials thus increase the ability 
of high-status groups to confer their advantage to their less able offsprings 
and increase the advantage to their more able offspring. There are strong 
incentives for high-status groups to create credentials and closure as em- 
phasized by the neo-Weberians (Parkin 1979; Murphy 1988). 

In general, the differential rents generated by individual endowments 
imply that increasing equality of educational opportunity through educa- 
tional expansion should increase the rents on natural and cultural endow- 
ments. Such policies therefore should be strongly supported by those who 
already obtain considerable rents on their endowments, such as professors.”’ 


' EXPLOITATION CLASSES AND COLLECTIVE ACTION IN MODERN 
CAPITALISM 


Rent-seeking activities create lobbies to influence the regulatory activities, 
subsidies, and welfare policies of governments. Social movements lobby to 
improve the welfare of the disadvantaged by granting them rents. Major 


26T am indebted to an anonymous reviewer for this observation. 


7 Working-class parties in the past were indeed skeptical about policies to equalize 
educational opportunity (for Scandinavia, see Erikson and Jönsson 1996). 
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corporations lobby through campaign contributions designed to obtain 
the type of policies and regulations that increase the rents to these corpora- 
tions. Rents divide owners of different productive assets—as when owners 
of land are in conflict with owners of industrial productive assets about 
corn tariffs—and they unite workers and capitalists to preserve import 
regulations and trade barriers that create rents to certain firms and indus- 
tries. 

That class action in modern capitalist society is about rent seeking and 
the protection of property rights to rent-producing assets clearly creates 
a different conception than what Marx had in mind when he analyzed 
capitalism in the late 19th century. Marx’s conception, for example, does 
not require monopolies and asset specificities for the creation of advan- 
tage. The surplus created by labor will be a universal feature of capitalism, 
which will derive its nature from the relentless pursuits of ever-falling 
rates of profit. However, when the labor theory of value is abandoned, it 
is impossible to sustain the idea that there is a permanent “hidden” form 
for surplus in capitalist production in the manner conceived of by Karl 
Marx. The main class actions will be rent seeking, the protection of ex- 
isting rents, and the destruction of rents. 

It is an interesting question whether rent seeking, rent protection, and 
the destruction of rents might sustain Marx’s grand scenario for the devel- 
opment of capitalism. Marx was certainly right about the dynamics of 
advanced capitalism. The engine of this dynamic is the pursuit of acquir- 
ing rent-producing assets through innovation and product development 
and by creating demand through advertising for profitable products. The 
relentless pursuit of advantages that exceed above-market returns— 
through the reorganization of firms and corporation, sometimes in the 
form of mergers and acquisitions, sometimes in the form of divestment— 
is also a pronounced feature of modern capitalism. These processes result 
in quasi rents that are usually quickly eliminated by conipetition. Individ- 
ual capitalists gain and lose, and some obtain great fortunes. Even though 
their fortunes result from quasi rents, they are not destroyed by the elimi- 
nation of these quasi rents. The process expands markets and produces 
globalism. The story is well known and well described. 

Enduring rents to individual owners of capital require some type of 
collective action. The main form of collective action among capitalists 
is the establishment of cartels. Cartels may, of course, be hindered by 
government antitrust regulations. They may be effective despite such ob- 
stacles by various types of network organization among board of directors 
and the like, but the incentive to break an agreement is always present. 
A more effective strategy for obtaining enduring rents is to obtain help 
from the state to preserve an advantage: the granting of a license or some 
other form of protection from the entry of competitors. An army of lobby- 
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ists tries to obtain such advantages by informing legislators about the con- 
sequences and advantages of their actions. The rationale for state creation 
of monopoly rents is usually that some public benefit will be obtained by 
the regulation that otherwise will be lost: competent doctors, safe cars, 
and the family farm. 

Can Marx’s scenario for the class structure of advanced capitalism be 
sustained with the conception of rent-based classes as exploitation? 
Marx’s emiseration prediction is usually taken as a main reason for revis- 
ing his theory. Clearly the idea of increased absolute poverty of the work- 
ing class, caused by increased exploitation, has been rejected by the eco- 
nomic growth that has occurred since Marx wrote. For a long period, 
also a decrease in relative inequality was observed in most societies. This 
decrease was replaced by an increase in inequality in the United States 
and many other advanced societies in the early 1980s, an increase that 
has continued since then. Nevertheless, it is not possible to sustain the 
idea that we find an increased polarization and homogenization of the 
working class. There is, however, substantial recent evidence that shows 
that capital has become very effective at eliminating the advantages of 
the working class in terms of rents obtained in the labor market. Eliminat- 
ing these advantages has contributed to the increase in inequality. 

Capital will gain by the destruction of monopoly rents in the labor mar- 
ket and by increasing its share of composite rents or destroying the source 
of these composite rents. The elimination of rents in the labor market 
benefits the capitalist when he or she benefits from the increased efficiency 
of production. He further benefits when his wealth is dependent on valua- 
tion of how efficiently he produces. The stock market provides this valua- 
tion. The stock market has, in the period where inequality has increased, 
very much increased the wealth of stockholders and rewarded rent elimi- 
nation in the labor market. There are several main ways in which this 
has been achieved, and all have resulted in increased inequality: (1) elimi- 
nating rents created by collective action, in unions, (2) eliminating internal 
labor markets and composite rents, and (3) lowering the real value of the 
minimum wage. 

Unions create rents in two ways. They may provide significant wage 
premiums for workers covered by union contracts. Nonunion workers 
may also obtain benefits when employers try to avoid unions. These bene- 
fits tend to accrue to workers who are highly skilled. As shown by Free- 
man and Medoff (1984), though unions do provide benefits, the rents are 
quite modest. The main effect of unions is to reduce wage inequality. 
Unions are especially effective at decreasing the wage spread between 
more and less productive workers. Unions may create substantial rents 
to low-skilled or otherwise less productive workers. 

A well-known major change in the labor market has been the reduction 
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in union power. This is both a reduction in the number of workers that 
are union members and in the ability of unions to obtain wage increases 
and secure bargaining agreements. The reduction in membership has been 
from about one-third of the nonagricultural labor force to now 16%. The 
influence of the unions on the wage structure is far greater than its mem- 
bership (Mitchell 1985). However, the decline in membership has also 
been accompanied by declining union power. The evidence is the increase 
in the number of concessions, the decline in the number of strikes, and 
the moderation of union demands (Mitchell 1985). For evidence on how 
these trends have contributed to the increase in inequality, see Fortin and 
Lemieux (1997). They also point to the importance of deregulation of 
highly concentrated industries, eliminating the composite rents obtained 
by workers and firms in these industries. 

Closed employment and composite rents are widespread also in indus- 
tries and firms without union presence, in internal labor markets, and for 
groups of workers traditionally not unionized, such as many white-collar 
groups. The composite rents obtained in these settings are eliminated by 
layoffs. Layoffs without recall reduce job security, but not necessarily em- 
ployment. However, the loss of job security means also the loss of what- 
ever rents the worker has obtained. With job security a worker can never 
do worse than his present job. If a better job comes along, he can move 
to this job, and the timing of this move need not have anything to do with 
increases in productivity. Therefore a system of closed employment, as in 
internal labor markets, produces career patterns that represent increases 
in rents only and not increases in productivity. These career structures 
are destroyed by downsizing. 

Layoffs have increased overall over the last 15 years from 1.2—1.4 mil- 
lion jobs lost in 1979 and 1980 to 3.4 million in 1993. Layoffs grew to 2.62 
million in 1982 and never fell below 2 million in the 1980s. They again 
increased in the 1991 recession and seem to have remained stable since. 
The proportion of white-collar workers in the total number layoffs has 
increased markedly to about 40% of the job eliminations (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 1998). There appears to be a strong link between the occurrence 
of downsizing and the performance of company stocks, suggesting that 
the financial markets, in many cases, force downsizing on the firm (Love 
1997). 

Composite rents associated with internal labor markets can also be 
eliminated by job redesign and other changes in production technology. 
Or, they can be eliminated by removing asset specificity through outsourc- 
ing and subcontracting for labor. There is much talk about such changes, 
including how they could encourage the evolution of new types of employ- 
ment relationships. 

The elimination of employment rents through downsizing and job rede- 
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sign often means that workers are forced to look for new jobs in the labor 
market without much choice of which job to accept. This should mean 
that the next job after the downsizing is likely to be a worse job. It also 
means that the match between the downsized worker’s productivity and 
wage is likely to differ from previous employment. There should be a 
closer match between actual individual productivity and wage level as 
a result of the job displacement. There is some evidence that suggests a 
tighter relationship between wages and productivity in the 1980s than in 
the 1970s (Levy and Murnane 1992; Mitchell 1985). Holzer (1990) thus 
finds a better match than do Medoff and Abraham (1981), but the two 
studies are not very comparable. Juhn, Murphy, and Pierce (1993) find the 
increase in inequality driven by increased returns to unmeasured skills. 

Consistent with the idea of a stronger link between wages and personal 
endowments, we also observe a marked increase in within-occupation in- 
equality. This is true for all occupations, but it is especially true for manag- 
ers and sales personnel. In fact, for men the overall Gini coefficient rose 
from .315 to .332 between 1980 and 1989, but in the managerial and sales 
occupations combined, it increased from .322 to .353. For all other occupa- 
tions, the Gini increased from .302 to .312 (Ryscavage and Henle 1990, 
p. 11). As inequality increased, structural locations seemed less relevant 
for explaining the variation in earnings.” 

The increase in inequality is very much driven by an increase in wages 
and earnings of the highest paid workers and stagnation or decline for 
others. The stagnation and decline follow from the rent destruction. The 
increases for the highest paid result from rent sharing with capital and 
may be legitimized by arguments that top managers were underpaid in 
the 1970s and therefore did not have enough of an incentive for doing 
their very best; in particular, they may have been more tolerant of rents 
to other employees (see, e.g., Jensen and Murphy 1990). 

Stock market valuation clearly has been important for changing this 
situation. Another mechanism to increase manager incentive has come 
about through leveraged buyouts that force managers to squeeze all slack 
out of the firm to meet debt obligations. Leveraged buyouts also make 
top managers much wealthier. Finally, the increased competitiveness may 
have increased the rents on the abilities that boards of directors believe 
are needed in tough managers. 

The declining real value of the minimum wage, until quite recently, 
also reduces employment rents for those less productive workers paid 
more than their competitive wage because of the minimum wage. This 
brings more poverty, for nothing guarantees that a competitive wage 


8 There is substantial evidence for Canada for the declining importance of “structural” 
or job characteristics as wage inequality increased (Myles, Picot, and Wannell 1988). 
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moves a worker above the poverty line. The rent destruction in the labor 
markets, except perhaps for the highest paid managers, leaves a labor 
market more flexible and more fluid, for fewer groups have anything to 
protect. The result is less structure, meaning less positional inequality, but 
more inequality overall. Thus, while greater homogenization overall may 
not have resulted from these recent trends, the destruction of rents in the 
labor market has created a labor market with fewer structural supports 
for the returns to labor. The idea of a homogenization of the working class 
can be sustained if it refers to the availability of structural advantages 
making earnings from work less dependent on individual endowments 
and more dependent on occupational choice and collective action. 

Nothing guarantees that efficient labor markets create good lives. Rents 
are required in modern society to provide decent standards of living for 
the poorest part of the population. These rents are provided from the state 
in the form of income support and other welfare goods. The modern wel- 
fare state provides required support, but also creates an arena for rent 
seeking by all, including the middle strata with effective interest groups. 
It is beyond the scope of this discussion to deal with rent protection and 
rent seeking in the welfare state. Elsewhere (Sgrensen 1998), I have pro- 
vided a treatment of the breakdown of traditional norms around the pro- 
vision of welfare goods and resulting increased rent seeking. 


CONCLUSION 


A sound basis for class concepts should be based on property rights to 
assets and resources that generate economic benefits. Property rights 
should be conceived of broadly. They are economic property rights defined 
as the ability to receive the return on an asset, directly or indirectly 
through exchange (Barzel 1997). Some of these rights may be supported 
by the state, and they are then legal rights, but people also obtain advan- 
tages from rights that are not legally enforceable. Property rights define 
an actor’s wealth, and I suggest that the class as life conditions reflects 
a person’s total wealth. Part of this wealth may be in assets that generate 
returns or payments that are rents. Rent distribution creates exploitation 
classes that may engage in collective action. 

Class as life conditions is a very useful concept for analyses of how 
patterns of attitudes, behaviors, and socialization vary by location in so- 
cial structure. A prominent example is the class concept proposed by Gold- 
thorpe (1987; see also Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992). A major objective 
for constructing class schemes that account for different living conditions 
is to identify homogeneous groupings with respect to total wealth, type 
of wealth, and the variability of wealth over time. Such groupings will 
differ in the amount and type of investments they make in themselves and 
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their children. We therefore obtain class schemes that include nonvertical 
dimensions reflecting the type of wealth possessed and its variability over 
time, as generated, for example, by the stability of employment relation- 
ships. 

The present proposal overcomes the evident problem associated with 
Weberian and neo-Weberian class analysis where there is no proposal for 
why anyone should be upset about their position in society and engage 
in class formation. Enduring rents identify antagonistic interests. Those 
who do not own a rent-producing asset suffer a disadvantage as the result 
of the rent. It is in their interest to eliminate the rent, and in the interest 
of the rent receiver to protect the advantage. The proposal I present here 
provides new insights. The concept of quasi rents suggests that monopoly 
rents often are transitory and their associated interests are therefore not 
enduring. Thus, not only stability of membership in structural locations 
and closure will be important for class formation, but variations over time 
in rent advantages are also important for predicting class formation. Rents 
provide a new interpretation of credentialism as a device to preserve and 
transmit advantages from one generation to the next with uncertainty 
about the ability of offspring. 

The rent-based concept of class as exploitation provides an explanation 
for the recent increase in earnings inequality and for the practice of down- 
sizing to destroy rents in the labor market. 

The main class action will be by actors to seek rents, to protect rent 
privileges, and to destroy rents in structural locations, such as internal 
labor markets. The argument here implies that it is to the advantage of the 
capitalist class to produce a labor market conforming to the assumption of 
neoclassical economics, and I have tried to show that capitalism in the 
last decades has been successful in eliminating rents to labor. Eliminating 
rents in the labor market creates more efficient labor markets—that is, 
labor markets with less structure and more fluidity. A rents-free labor 
market will be one where simple class schemes are increasingly less appli- 
cable. The destruction of rents also creates more inequality within the 
labor market and produces more wealth that accrues to some of those 
owning means of production—for example, capitalists—whether they are 
old families, new entrepreneurs, pension funds, or graduate students with 
mutual funds. The resulting society conforms to Marx’s predictions about 
the nature of advanced capitalism: “The bourgeoisie, whenever it has got 
the upper hand, has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic rela- 
tions. . . . It has resolved personal worth into exchange value, and in place 
of the numberless indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up a single, 
unconscionable freedom—Free Trade” (Marx 1959, p. 323). 

Thus, the main prediction about the development of capitalism from 
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rent-based class theory is that rents will disappear from structural loca- 
tions in the labor market. This will result in a structureless society, with- 
out the nooks and crannies of social structure we have come to expect 
because feudalism is slow to disappear. The result is the transfer of wealth 
to those who have rights to rent-producing assets, even though these assets 
usually are quasi rents, for the wealth created by quasi rents is not de- 
stroyed when the rent is destroyed. As a result, we see increasing wealth 
inequality (Wolf 1995). 

If Marx’s grand scenario for advanced capitalism is interpreted as hav- 
ing to do with the distribution of rents, it is sustained. Rent seeking creates 
the dynamics of capitalism, and the destruction of rents in the labor mar- 
ket creates a structurally more homogeneous working class, that is, a 
working class without structural supports for its welfare. 
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Class, Exploitation, and Economic Rents: 
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Aage Sørensen, in “Toward a Sounder Basis for Class Analysis,” argues 
that Marxists are correct in placing exploitation at the center of class anal- 
ysis since an exploitation-centered concept of class has a much greater 
potential for explaining the structural foundations of social conflicts over 
inequality than does its principle rival, the material “life conditions” con- 
ception of class.’ But he also believes that existing concepts of exploitation 
are seriously compromised due to an absence of rigorous theoretical foun- 
dations. To solve this problem he proposes rehabilitating the concept of 
exploitation by closely identifying it with the economic concept of rent. 
This, he believes, retains the fundamental sociological meaning of exploi- 
tation while giving the concept much more theoretical precision and ana- 
lytical power. 

I share with Sgrensen the commitment to reconstructing an exploita- 
tion-centered concept of class (Wright 1979, 1985, 1989, 1997). And, like 
Sgrensen, I believe that a rigorous concept of exploitation can be elabo- 
rated without the use of the labor theory of value. I have also argued that 
there is a close link between the concept of economic rent and various 
forms of exploitation. I disagree, however, that exploitation can be fruit- 
fully defined simply in terms of rent-generating processes or that a class 


1! Direct correspondence to Erik Olin Wright, Department of Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin, 1180 Observatory Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 53706-1393. 


? Sørensen proposes a threefold classification of class concepts: purely nominal class 
concepts define classes in terms of arbitrary demarcations in systems of stratification; 
life conditions concepts of class “make claims about the empirical existence of observ- 
able groupings with identifiable boundaries” sharing common material conditions of 
existence (Sgrensen, p. 1526); exploitation concepts of class define classes as conflict 
groups with inherently antagonistic interests. To this typology I would make two 
further subdistinctions: within the life conditions concept of class I would distinguish 
between class concepts that are built around common material conditions of life as 
such and those that are built around common opportunity for achieving material con- 
ditions of life (or what is sometimes called “life chances”); within the exploitation 
concept of class I would distinguish between class concepts that are built around 
antagonistic interests over material advantages as such, and concepts that emphasize 
the interactive interdependency of classes. This article is primarily about this distinc- 
tion within the family of exploitation-centered class concepts. 
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analysis built on such foundations will be satisfactory. The objective of 
this article is to explain why I feel rent alone does not provide a “sounder 
basis” for class analysis. 

In the next section I will briefly summarize the central ideas of 
Sgrensen’s proposal. This will be followed by an explication of an alterna- 
tive conceptualization of exploitation which sees exploitation as not sim- 
ply rent-generated advantages, but advantages that involve the appropri- 
ation of labor effort of the exploited by exploiters. The article will conclude 
with a discussion of the complex relationship between rent and exploita- 
tion. 


S@RENSEN’S MODEL OF RENT-BASED EXPLOITATION 


Sgrensen begins by endorsing what might be called the root meaning of 
exploitation in Marx: “Exploitation, for Marx and in this discussion, 
means that there is a causal connection between the advantage and disad- 
vantage of two classes. This causal connection creates latent antagonistic 
interests that, when acted upon as a result of the development of class 
consciousness, create class conflict” (Sgrensen, p. 1524). The pivot of this 
definition is the idea of antagonistic interests: “Interests may be said to 
be antagonistic when the gain of one actor, or a set of actors, excludes 
others from gaining the same advantage” (p. 1524). An exploitation- 
centered concept of class, therefore, sees class relations as structured by 
processes of exploitation that causally generate antagonistic interests. 

The central problem, then, is figuring out what properties of social rela- 
tions in fact generate such antagonistic interests. Sørensen argues, Cor- 
rectly I believe, that the traditional Marxist strategy of basing such an 
account in the labor theory of value is unsatisfactory. He proposes a sim- 
ple and straightforward alternative by identifying exploitation with eco- 
nomic rents. Owning assets of various sorts gives people a stream of in- 
come—call this returns on owning the asset—when those assets are 
deployed in production or exchanged in a market. The “value” of the asset 
to an individual is defined by the total returns one obtains from that asset 
during the period in which one owns it. We can then define a special 
counterfactual: the returns to the asset under conditions of “perfect compe- 
tition.” Any return to the asset above this counterfactual is a rent: “The 
difference between the actual rental price and the competitive price is 
what is called an economic rent. ... Rents are payments to assets that 
exceed the competitive price or the price sufficient to cover costs and 
therefore exceeding what is sufficient to bring about the employment of 
the asset” (Sørensen, p. 1536). 

Perfect competition is a quite demanding condition. It implies perfect 
information and a complete absence of any power relations between actors 
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within a market. Economists are used to including the power condition 
in discussions of competitive markets. This is where the contrast between 
competitive and monopolistic markets comes from. Much less attention 
is generally paid to the information conditions. If actors in a system of 
exchange and production have incomplete information, the contracts are 
not costlessly enforceable (since resources must be devoted to monitoring 
compliance with contracts). In general in such situations the empirical 
prices in exchange relations will deviate from the prices that would pertain 
under conditions of perfect information, thus generating rents associated 
with transaction costs. 

With this standard economic definition of rents in hand, Sgrensen then 
proposes to define exploitation in terms of rents: “I propose . . . to restrict 
exploitation to inequality generated by ownership or possession of rent- 
producing assets. Rent-producing assets or resources create inequalities 
where the advantage to the owner is obtained at the expense of nonown- 
ers. These nonowners would be better off if the rent-producing asset was 
redistributed or eliminated” (p. 1532; emphasis in original). Exploitation 
class is thus defined as “structural locations that provide rights to rent- 
producing assets” (p. 1525). 

This definition of exploitation class produces some startling conclusions 
that run quite counter to the conventional intuitions of most class analysts: 


1. Capitalist property relations by themselves do not generate classes. 
“In perfectly competitive markets, with no transaction costs, there 
are no permanent advantages, or above-market returns, to be ob- 
tained at the expense of somebody else. Thus class location is irrele- 
vant” (pp. 1527-28). Strictly speaking, within Sgrensen’s framework 
the claim here should be even stronger: it is not simply that class 
location would be irrelevant; there would be no class locations at all. 
A capitalist market economy with perfect competition would be a 
classless society. 

2. When labor unions negotiate “solidarity wages” in which wage dif- 
ferentials are reduced by raising the wages of unskilled workers, un- 
skilled workers become an exploiting class: “The main effect of 
unions is to reduce wage inequality. Unions are especially effective 
at decreasing the wage spread between more and less productive 
workers. Unions may create substantial rents to low-skilled or other- 
wise less productive workers” (p. 1550). 

3. The existence of a high minimum wage increases exploitation in a 
society and renders workers at or near the minimum wage an ex- 
ploiting class. 

4. A strong welfare state also increases exploitation; welfare recipients 
are an exploiting class. 
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5. While some of the increase in inequality in the last two decades in 
many capitalist societies may reflect a redistribution of rents from 
one category of actors to another (particularly when capitalists are 
able to capture a higher proportion of what Sørensen calls “compos- 
ite rents”), mostly this increasing inequality reflects a reduction in 
rents: “The increase in inequality is very much driven by an increase 
in wages and earnings of the highest paid workers and stagnation 
or decline for others. The stagnation and decline follow from the rent 
destruction” (p. 1552). This implies less exploitation in the system 
under neoliberal, deregulated labor markets and thus a move toward 
a classless society. 


Sgrensen recognizes that these conclusions are deeply counterintuitive. 
He responds by arguing that in capitalist societies reducing exploitation 
may in fact be a bad thing for many ordinary people. “Nothing,” he writes, 
“guarantees that efficient labor markets create good lives. Rents are re- 
quired in modern society to provide decent standards of living for the 
poorest part of the population. These rents are provided from the state 
in the form of income support and other welfare goods” (p. 1553). Ironi- 
cally, then, the elimination of class and exploitation increases human mis- 
ery, and thus a humane capitalist society is one that fosters certain kinds of 
antagonistic class interests, particularly by strengthening state-sanctioned 
forms of exploitation. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong with bold, provocative, counter- 
intuitive claims. Indeed, the hallmark of the best sociology is discovering 
properties of social relations that go against conventional wisdom and 
thus counteract the definition of sociology as the painful elaboration of 
the obvious. Nevertheless, when such striking counterintuitive claims are 
made they may suggest that there are problems and missing elements in 
a theoretical proposal. This, I will argue, is the case in the simple equation 
of exploitation and rents. 


AN ALTERNATIVE DEFINITION OF EXPLOITATION 


The definition of exploitation I will elaborate shares much with that pro- 
posed by Sørensen. Like Sørensen, I argue that exploitation generates an- 
tagonistic interests in which the material welfare of exploiters is causally 
dependent upon harms to the material interests of the exploited. I also 
believe that this causal dependence is rooted in the ways in which produc- 
tive assets of various sorts are owned and controlled. And, like Sgrensen, 
I argue that defining class in terms of exploitation rather than simply ma- 
terial conditions of life provides the richest conceptual foundations for 
linking an account of material inequality with an account of social conflict. 
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We differ in two respects: first, I do not think that rents in and of them- 
selves provide a full account of the explanatory mechanisms of exploita- 
tion, and second, I think capitalism generates antagonistic class interests 
even under the imaginary conditions of perfect competition. The first of 
these points involves examining the ways in which exploitation involves 
the appropriation of “labor effort” rather than simply “advantage”; the 
second involves showing how capitalist property relations generate antag- 
onisms even under perfectly competitive markets. 


Exploitation and the Appropriation of Labor Effort 


Exploitation, as I will define the concept, exists when three criteria are 
satisfied (see Wright [1997, pp. 9-19] for details): 

1. The inverse interdependent welfare principle. —The material welfare 
of exploiters causally depends upon the reductions of material welfare of 
the exploited.’ 

2. The exclusion principle.—This inverse interdependence of the wel- 
fare of exploiters and the exploited depends upon the exclusion of the 
exploited from access to certain productive resources. 

3. The appropriation principle. —Exclusion generates material advan- 
tage to exploiters because it enables them to appropriate the labor effort 
of the exploited. i 

Exploitation is thus a diagnosis of the process through which certain 
inequalities in incomes are generated by inequalities in rights and powers 
over productive resources: the inequalities occur, in part at: least, through 
the ways in which exploiters, by virtue of their exclusionary rights and 
powers over resources, are able to appropriate labor effort of the ex- 
ploited.’ If the first two of these principles are present, but not the third, 


$ It is often noted that in a market economy both parties to an exchange gain relative 
to their condition before making the exchange. This applies to ordinary market ex- 
changes of commodities and also to the employment exchange: both workers and capi- 
talists gain when an exchange of labor power for a wage occurs. Such mutual gains 
from trade can occur and it can still be the case that the magnitude of the gains from 
trade of one party is at the expense of another party. As it has often been noted (in 
a quote attributed to the British economist Joan Robinson), “The one thing worse for 
workers than being exploited in capitalism is not being exploited in capitalism.” This 
general point applies to Sgrensen’s conception of exploitation-as-rents as well to the 
conception being proposed here: in situations in which capitalists obtain monopoly 
rents in the market it is still the case that there are mutual gains from trade by the 
people who purchase the products at monopolistic prices. 

“Appropriation of labor effort” can take many forms. Typically this involves appro- 
priating the products of that labor effort, but it may involve a direct appropriation 
of labor services. The claim that labor effort is appropriated does not depend upon 
the thesis of the labor theory of value that the value of the products appropriated by 
capitalists is determined by the amount of labor those products embody. All that is 
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what might be termed nonexploitative economic oppression may exist, but 
not exploitation. The crucial difference is that in nonexploitative economic 
oppression, the advantaged social category does not itself need the ex- 
cluded category. While the welfare of the advantaged does depend upon 
the exclusion principle, there is no ongoing interdependence of their activi- 
ties with those of the disadvantaged. In the case of exploitation, the ex- 
ploiters actively need the exploited: exploiters depend upon the effort of 
the exploited for their own welfare. 

Sgrensen explicitly rejects this third criterion and thus rejects the pro- 
posed distinction between exploitative and nonexploitative oppression. 
He writes: 


Wright (1997) proposes a related definition of exploitation though it is not 
formulated in terms of the concept of rent. In addition to the causal link 
between advantages and disadvantages of classes, Wright requires that the 
advantaged class depend on the fruits of labor of the disadvantaged class 
for exploitation to exist. Thus when the European settlers displaced Native 
Americans they did not exploit by obtaining an advantage at the expense of 
native Americans; they engaged in “nonexploitative economic oppression” 
(Wright 1997, p. 11). The European settlers clearly created antagonistic in- 
terests that brought about conflict, so it is not clear what is added by the 
requirement of transfer of the fruits of labor power. 


One way of seeing “what is added by the requirement of transfer of the 
fruits of labor” is to contrast historical situations in which exploitation 
occurs with those characterized by nonexploitative oppression. Consider 
the difference'in the treatment of indigenous peoples in North America 
and South Africa by European settlers. In both places the first two criteria 
above are satisfied: in both there is a causal relationship between the mate- 
rial advantages of settlers and the material disadvantages of indigenous 
people; and in both this causal relation is rooted in processes by which 
indigenous people were excluded from a crucial productive resource, land. 
In South Africa, however, the third principle was also present: the settler 
population appropriated the fruits of labor of the indigenous population, 
first as agricultural labor working the land and later as mine workers, 
whereas in North America the labor effort of indigenous people was gener- 
ally not appropriated. 

Does this matter? It does not matter, perhaps, if all we are concerned 
with is the sheer presence or absence of “antagonistic interests,” for in 
both instances there surely was deep antagonism. But the dynamics of 
the antagonism are fundamentally different in the two cases: in North 


claimed is that when capitalists appropriate products they appropriate the laboring 
effort of the people who make those products. 
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America, because the settler population did not need Native Americans, 
they could adopt a strategy of genocide in response to the conflicts gen- 
erated by the exclusion of indigenous people from the land. There is 
a morally abhorrent folk expression in American culture that reflects 
the specificity of this antagonism: “The only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian.” No comparable expression exists for workers, slaves, or other 
exploited classes. One might say “the only good slave is a docile slave” 
or “the only good worker is an obedient worker,” but it would make no 
sense to say “the only good worker is a dead worker” or “the only good 
slave is a dead slave.” Why? Because the prosperity of slaveowners and 
capitalists depend upon the expenditure of effort of those whom they ex- 
ploit. Sgrensen’s definition of exploitation does not distinguish between 
what I call exploitative and nonexploitative oppression and thus does not 
capture this strong sense in which exploiters depend upon and need the 
exploited. 

This deep interdependence makes exploitation a particularly explosive 
form of social relation for two reasons: first, exploitation constitutes a so- 
cial relation that simultaneously pits the interests of one group against 
another and that requires their ongoing interactions; second, it confers 
upon the exploited group a real form of power with which to challenge 
the interests of exploiters. This is an important point. Exploitation de- 
pends upon the appropriation of labor effort. Because human beings are 
conscious agents, not robots, they always retain significant levels of real 
control over their expenditure of effort. The extraction of effort within 
exploitative relations is thus always to a greater or lesser extent problem- 
atic and precarious, requiring active institutional devices for its reproduc- 
tion.’ Such devices can become quite costly to exploiters in the form of 
the costs of supervision, surveillance, sanctions, and so forth. The ability 
to impose such costs constitutes a form of power among the exploited. 

My first conclusion, then, is that a concept of exploitation based solely 
on the notion of rent misses the ways in which exploiters are not merely 
advantaged because of the disadvantages of the exploited but are depen- 
dent upon the exploited. This dependency is a central feature of class 
relations. 


‘The claim that, because of the antagonistic interdependency of material interests 
generated by exploitation, class relations require active institutional devices for their 
reproduction is at the core of the Marxist tradition of class analysis. This claim pro- 
vides the basis for the attempt at building an endogenous theory of ideology and the 
state, either in the strong form of the base/superstructure theory of classical historical 
materialism or weaker forms of contemporary neo-Marxism. The theory predicts that 
if class relations are to be reproduced stably, there will be a tendency for forms of 
ideology to emerge that mask that exploitation and for forms of the state to emerge 
that obstruct efforts at challenging those class relations. 
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Class, Exploitation, and “Perfect Competition” 


In Sgrensen’s rent-centered concept of class and exploitation, a capitalist 
market economy with perfect competition (which also requires perfect in- 
formation) would be a classless society since all returns to assets would 
be exactly equal to their costs of production.’ There would therefore be 
no rents and thus no exploitation or class. 

Traditional Marxist conceptions of class and exploitation are sharply 
at odds with this diagnosis. In the framework of the labor theory of value 
it was easy to demonstrate that workers were exploited even under condi- 
tions of perfect competition. What happens when we abandon the labor 
metric of value? 

Let us examine the three criteria for exploitation specified above in a 
capitalist economy with perfect competition in which there are only two 
categories of economic actors: capitalists who own the means of produc- 
tion—and thus have the effective power to exclude others from access to 
those assets—and workers who own only their labor power. We will not 
call these “classes” yet because we first need to see if the three criteria for 
exploitation are satisfied. For simplicity, let us assume that capitalists are 
pure rentiers: they invest their capital in production and receive a rate of 
return on those capital assets, but they do not themselves work (managers 
are thus simply a type of worker in this simple case). Are the inverse 
interdependent welfare principle and the exclusion principle satisfied in 
this case? Is the material welfare of capitalists causally dependent upon 
the exclusion of workers from access to capital assets? The test here is 
whether or not it is the case that workers would be better off and capital- 
ists worse off if property rights were redistributed so that workers would 
no longer be “excluded” from capital.’ It seems hard to argue that this is 
not the case: in the initial condition capitalists have a choice of either 
consuming their capital or investing it, as well as the choice of whether 
or not they will work for earnings. Workers only have the latter choice. 
To be sure, they can borrow capital (and in a world of perfect information 


6 The concept of “costs of production” in this context includes such things as the “costs 
of deferring present consumption for greater future consumption.” Thus, in a perfectly 
competitive market with perfect information, the interest rate on loans and the profit 
rate on investments are both simply the necessary returns on the relevant assets 
needed to compensate exactly the owners of those assets for the “costs” of foregone 
consumption. (There are further complications introduced by issues of risk, but the 
basic idea is the same). 

7 This is the test John Roemer (1983) proposes for assessing the existence of what he 
terms capitalist exploitation: would workers be better off and would capitalists be 
worse of if workers left the “game” of capitalism with their per capita share of capital. 
His answer is that in general they would be better off, and this demonstrates that 
within capitalism itself capitalists’ welfare occurs at the expense of workers. 
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they would not need collateral to do so since there would be no transaction 
costs, no monitoring costs, no possibility of opportunism), but still workers 
would be better off owning capital outright than having to borrow it. 

In his analysis of rent-based exploitation, Sørensen argues that where 
rent-producing assets exist “nonowners would be better off if the rent- 
producing asset was redistributed or eliminated” (p. 1532). What I have 
just noted is that where capital assets are privately owned and unequally 
distributed—in particular, where one group of agents has no capital assets 
and another group has sufficient capital assets to not need to work—then, 
even if those assets do not generate rents it is still true that “nonowners 
would be better off if the income-producing asset was redistributed.” 

What about the third criterion for exploitation, the appropriation prin- 
ciple? Does it make sense to say that in a system of perfect competition 
with perfect information and equilibrium prices, rentier capitalists appro- 
priate the “labor effort” of workers. As Sgrensen correctly points out, when 
such an imaginary system is in equilibrium, workers who expended more 
effort would be paid more, workers who shirked would be paid less, and 
(according to standard marginalist reasoning) the amount they were paid 
for their effort level would exactly reflect the price of the product they 
produced with that effort. This is the kind of reasoning that has always 
lead neoclassical economists to deny the existence of exploitation in capi- 
talism. 

Nevertheless, even under these conditions the following is true: (1) the 
only labor effort performed in the system is by workers; (2) capitalists 
appropriate the product and thus appropriate the “fruits of labor effort” 
of workers;’ (3) for any given wage level capitalists have an interest in 
getting workers to expend more labor effort than workers would sponta- 
neously want to expend; (4) if workers owned their own means of produc- 


*It should be noted that if we have a competitive market in all respects except for 
the perfect information condition, then the ownership of capital will also generate 
rents in Sgrensen’s sense. That is, as Stiglitz and Weiss (1981) and Bowles and Gintis 
(1990) have shown, under conditions of imperfect information, interest rates in credit 
markets will be below the “market clearing rate” (implying that credit is rationed 
rather than allocated strictly on the basis of price). This implies that profits generated 
through the use of that credit will contain a rent component, functionally equivalent 
to the employment rent in nonclearing labor markets. Capitalists who deploy their 
own capital in production receive this rent as well. Imperfect information is the uni- 
versal condition in credit markets and thus profits will always have a rent component. 
Even in Sgrensen’s framework, therefore, the sheer ownership of capital should gener- 
ate rent-based antagonisms of interests. 

°’ This claim does not depend upon the strong claim that the entire value of what 
capitalists appropriate is a function of the amount of labor embodied in that produc- 
tion. G. A. Cohen (1988) provides a careful defense of the view that the appropriation 
of the fruits of labor effort as such constitutes exploitation. 
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tion, capitalists would find it more difficult to get workers to work as hard 
for a given level of wages. In a purely competitive capitalist economy, 
therefore, there are still antagonistic interests over the expenditure and 
appropriation of labor effort. 


CLASS, EXPLOITATION, AND RENTS 


If one accepts the arguments above, then the simple equation of exploita- 
tion with economic rents is an unsatisfactory basis for class analysis. This 
does not mean, however, that the concept of economic rent is irrelevant 
to class analysis, but simply that it bears a more complex relationship to 
the problem of exploitation. Let us examine two specific examples: em- 
ployment rents derived from transaction costs in the employment con- 
tract, and solidarity rents generated by union power. 

In Sgrensen’s analysis, the employment rents workers receive because 
of transaction costs in the employment relation count as a form of exploita- 
tion rendering such workers an exploiting class. In the analysis proposed 
here, employment rents in general constitute one of the ways in which 
workers are able to mitigate their own exploitation. 

Here is the basic argument: Where imperfect information exists— 
which is the usual condition of labor contracts—capitalists are generally 
prepared to pay employment rents to workers in order to extract adequate 
labor effort from them. The mechanism in play here has been carefully 
elaborated by Bowles and Gintis (1990) following earlier work on effi- 
ciency wages by Ackerloff and Yellen (1986) and others: because of imper- 
fect information in the labor market and labor process, capitalists are 

_ forced to spend resources on enforcing the labor contract (through super- 
vision, monitoring, etc.) in order to detect shirking. Catching workers 
shirking is only useful for capitalists if workers care about being punished, 
especially about losing their jobs. The salience of the threat of being fired 
for shirking increases as the cost of job loss to workers increase. Paying 
workers an employment rent—a wage significantly above their reserva- 
tion wage—increases the cost of job loss and thus the potency of employer 
threats. The costs to employers to extract labor effort thus consist of two 
components: the costs of catching workers shirking (monitoring costs) and 
the costs of making job loss hurt (employment rents).’° The “employment 


1 As Bowles and Gintis (1990) stress in their analysis of “contested exchange,” the 
relationship between these two costs can be viewed as a “labor extraction function” 
within the production process. Employers can increase labor extraction by allocating 
more resources to monitoring (thus increasing the probability of detecting shirking) 
or by increasing employment rents. Employers thus, in general, face a strategic trade- 
off between these two costs. 
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rent” is thus a wage premium workers are able to get because of their 
ability to resist capitalist attempts at extracting labor effort. In conditions 
of perfect (and thus costlessly acquired) information, the capitalist capac- 
ity to appropriate effort is enhanced since workers lose this ability to resist. 
Rather than seeing employment rents as a form of exploitation by workers 
it is thus more appropriate to see them as the outcome of resistance to 
exploitation by workers. 

As a second example of the relationship of rents and exploitation to 
class, consider the role of unions in reducing wage differentials among 
nonmanagerial employees. In Sgrensen’s provocative characterization of 
this phenomenon, employed low-skilled workers—the principal benefi- 
ciaries of the solidarity wage—are an exploiting class. In terms of the 
labor-effort appropriation formulation of the concept of exploitation one 
would want to ask, Who is exploited by these low-skilled workers?! There 
are three principle candidates: unemployed low-skilled workers, skilled 
workers, and capitalists. 

An argument can certainly be made that unemployed workers are po- 
tentially harmed by solidarity wages. By raising the wages of low-paid 
workers, employers are likely to hire fewer low-skilled workers than they 
would do in unregulated labor markets. Solidarity wages—like minimum 
wages, job security protections, and other such institutional arrange- 
ments—create labor market rigidities that create advantages to insiders 
at the expense of outsiders. But does this warrant the claim that employed 
low-skilled workers with solidarity wages “exploit” the unemployed? In 
terms of the proposed definition of exploitation adopted here, they do not. 
The key question is this: If the unemployed simply disappeared—if they 
migrated, for example—would the material welfare of the employed low- 
skilled worker go down or up? If anything, the welfare of employed low- 
skilled workers would go up if the “reserve army of the unemployed” were 
to decrease. Unemployed workers in this situation may be subjected to a 
form of nonexploitative oppression by being denied access to jobs, but 
they are not exploited. 

What about skilled workers? It is certainly the case that in conditions 
of solidarity wages, the wages of skilled workers are, at least statically, 
lower than they would be in the absence of union-generated reductions 
of wage differentials. There are two reasons why it still does not make 
sense to say that the unskilled exploit the skilled in this context. First, one 
of the reasons for the solidarity wage is the belief that it enhances overall 


“Tt should be noted that throughout Sgrensen’s article there is very little explicit 
discussion of who is being exploited. The general idea seems to be that for any given 
category of agents who receive rents of one sort or another, the complement of the 
category is exploited. 
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class solidarity and thus shifts the balance of power between organized 
workers and capitalists in favor of workers. In the long run this advances 
the material interests of both skilled and unskilled workers. Second, if in 
the absence of the solidarity wage skilled workers would themselves be 
recipients of union-generated rents, then what the solidarity wage really 
does is to simply reduce the rents acquired by skilled workers and then 
redistribute some of these to unskilled workers. Even if one regards rents 
per se as a form of exploitation, this would not constitute a form of exploi- 
tation of skilled workers by the unskilled, but of the economic agents who 
pay the rents to the skilled workers in the first place. 

If solidarity wages are viewed simply as a redistribution of rents from 
the skilled to the unskilled, then this suggests that perhaps the unskilled 
are exploiting capitalists since, after all, capitalists are paying the wages. 
But capitalists—under the definition of exploitation being used here—are 
themselves exploiters of workers by virtue of appropriating the fruits of 
labor of workers. The rent component of the solidarity wage—like the 
more general wage premium of employment rents—should therefore in 
general be thought of as a mitigation of capitalist exploitation rather than 
a form of exploitation in its own right. 

Both of these examples show that once the appropriation of labor effort 
is added as a criterion for the concept of exploitation, the relationship 
between class, exploitation, and rents becomes much more complex. In 
some cases rents might still be directly a form of exploitation. The rent that 
a landowner charges a tenant farmer constitutes a direct appropriation of 
the labor effort of the farmer, for example. In other cases, rent-acquisition 
is better thought of as a way of mitigating exploitation. It is for this reason 
that in general I have argued that employees who are the recipients of 
various forms of rents within their earnings should be regarded as occu- 
pying “privileged appropriation locations within exploitation relations” 
(Wright 1997, p. 22). The concept of economic rent therefore can play a 
useful role in the theory of class and exploitation by clarifying the range 
of mechanisms by which exploitation is enhanced or counteracted, but 
not by reducing the concept of exploitation simply to advantages obtained 
by asset owners under conditions of imperfect competition and imperfect 
information. 


2 This formulation represents a change from my earlier work on class and exploitation 
(Wright 1985) in which I regarded both skill rents and loyalty rents (rents appropriated 
especially by managers because of their control over organizational apparatuses) as 
distinctive forms of exploitation. For a discussion of the reasoning behind this shift, 
see Wright (1989, pp. 331-40). 
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Commentary on Sørensen! 
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I much appreciate Aage Sørensen’s article, “Toward a Sounder Basis for 
Class Analysis.” I am entirely in sympathy with his argument that, follow- 
ing on the effective collapse of the Marxist tradition, class analysis needs 
to be informed by better theory. I also agree that attempts to develop 
theory on supposedly “Weberian” or “neo-Weberian” lines have not been 
impressive.’ More specifically, I find helpful Sgrensen’s attempt to “bring 
some order” into class concepts by differentiating them according to the 
“level of theoretical ambition” with which they are associated (pp. 1525- 
26). This attempt does in fact provide me with the starting point for my 
commentary on his article. 

Sørensen distinguishes three main types of class concept, hierarchically 
ordered, that I would myself, with only minor glossing of his own formula- 
tions, characterize as follows: 


1. Class concepts that provide a purely nominal categorization of popu- 
lations, according to a particular “dimension,” or possibly a combina- 
tion of dimensions, of stratification and that can be used to display 
class inequalities in life conditions and life chances or class differ- 
ences in attitudes, beliefs, values, and patterns of action 

2. Class concepts that go beyond point 1 above in aiming to delineate 
sets of class positions among which individuals or families within a 
population are distributed and may thus come to form collectivities 
with a greater or lesser degree of demographic, subcultural, and so- 
cial identity 

3, Class concepts that go beyond 1 and 2 in aiming to specify actual 


‘I am indebted to Robert Erikson for helpful conversation and for comments on an 
earlier draft. Direct correspondence to John Goldthorpe, Nuffield College, Oxford 
University, Oxford OX1 1NF, England. 

? My own approach to class analysis has often been characterised as Weberian, but 
I would not myself regard this labeling as being very informative. I would in fact share 
Sgrensen’s view (p. 1527, n.3) that the importance given to Weber in the literature on 
class analysis is “a bit curious.” 
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collectivities within populations whose members have the motiva- 
tion to engage in conflict with members of other comparable collec- 
tivities in consequence of their interests being structurally opposed; 
that is, opposed by virtue of the class positions that they hold 


Thus, those sociologists deploying type 2 concepts tend to be concerned 
not just with revealing class inequalities or class differences but further 
with explaining the conditions under which varying degrees of class for- 
mation occur and, in turn, with giving accounts of what Sgrensen nicely 
calls (p. 1526) “the geography of social structure.” And those deploying 
type 3 concepts seek yet further to explain not just how inequalities and 
differences arise between classes but also antagonistic interests that create 
the potential for conflict. 

In his article, Sørensen clearly aims to provide “a sounder basis for 
class analysis” by developing type 3 concepts and pursuing the theoretical 
ambitions that they are devised to serve. But, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, he would—consistent with the hierarchical nature of his typol- 
ogy—also wish the theory that he outlines to be one that can contribute 
to our understanding of the geography of social structure and to the analy- 
sis of the nature and extent of class inequalities and differences. At all 
events, I would myself want to argue that any well-constructed theory of 
social class should in fact have the potential to operate effectively at all 
three of the levels of theoretical ambition that Sgrensen specifies. 

My own work in this connection began with type 2 class concepts and 
related theoretical concerns that arose out of a dissatisfaction with type 
1 concepts (in particular, with that of “socioeconomic status,” as used in 
much American sociology). Together with a number of colleagues, I elabo- 
rated a “class schema,” for use in empirical research, which derived from 
the idea that in modern societies class positions are best understood as 
being defined by differences in employment relations (see esp. Erikson 
and Goldthorpe 1992; Goldthorpe 1997a).? However, as Sørensen notes 
(p. 1527, n.2), I have more recently—encouraged by results from studies 
of the criterion as well as the construct validity of the class schema (Evans 
1992, 1996; Evans and Mills 1998)*—moved on to try to explain just why a 


7 In consequence of its rather complex genesis, the schema is known by several differ- 
ent names. In a British context, it is usually referred to as the Goldthorpe schema; 
in an international context, as the EGP (Erikson-Goldthorpe-Portocarero) schema, the 
Erikson-Goldthorpe schema, or the CASMIN schema, after its use in the Comparative 
Analysis of Social Mobility in Industrial Nations project. 

*I refer here to studies that show that not only does the class schema perform well 
in displaying theoretically expected class inequalities and differences but further that, 
as operationalized through information on occupation and employment status, it does 
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class structure comprising positions differentiated in terms of employment 
relations should be an apparently abiding feature of modern societies and 
give rise to persisting class inequalities and differences and further, sub- 
ject to certain conditions and limits, to various expressions of class conflict 
(Goldthorpe 2000, chap. 10).° 

In what follows, I set out two main reservations that I have regarding 
the adequacy of Sgrensen’s proposals to serve as the basis of class theory 
of a “comprehensive” kind in the sense I have indicated, and I seek to 
develop my arguments by reference to both similarities and differences 
between Sgrensen’s approach to class analysis and my own. Finally, I 
note how our two approaches lead to contrasting expectations (all else 
being equal) regarding the future of the class structures of modern capital- 
ist societies, so that the possibility exists of some eventual empirical assess- 
ment of their respective merits. 

My first reservation concerns the conceptual viability, from the stand- 
point of a comprehensive class theory, of taking what Sgrensen calls the 
“rent distribution” within a society (as distinct from mere class inequalities 
in “total wealth”) as being the source of opposing class interests and in 
turn of the formation of antagonistic classes—exploitation classes—that 
engage in collective action directed toward the creation and preservation 
or the destruction of rents.° I would not wish to deny that action of the 
kind in question is widespread in modern societies, and I would indeed 
agree with Sgrensen that sociologists should pay more attention to it than 
they do. However, what I would still query is whether it is helpful either 


in fact capture in a generally satisfactory way the differences in employment relations 
that it is conceptually supposed to capture. 

5 This chapter in On Sociology is a revised version of Goldthorpe (19975) as cited by 
Sørensen (n. 2). I would add to his note that as well as drawing on transaction cost 
economics I draw to at least an equal extent on recent work in organizational and 
personnel economics. My efforts in developing the theoretical basis of the class schema 
were stimulated by the fact that, following reports of a committee of the British Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council, set up on behalf of the Office of National Statistics 
(Rose and O’Reilly 1997, 1998), the schema was accepted as the basis for a new official 
social classification for the United Kingdom, which has now replaced the Registrar 
General’s Social Classes, in operation since 1911. 

ST am puzzled by Sgrensen’s use of the concept of exploitation—a word that I would 
myself gladly see disappear from the sociological lexicon—since it is not clear that it 
plays any vital role in his arguments. Its function in Marxist thought was to allow a 
fusion of normative and positive claims in a way that I would find unacceptable, as 
also, I believe, would Sgrensen. For example, it is evident that he would regard the 
elimination of rents, and thus of exploitation, from labor markets as tending often to 
have highly negative human consequences. If invoking exploitation is no more than 
a way of flagging the presence of structurally opposed class interests that lead to zero- 
sum conflicts, then its use is innocuous but scarcely necessary. 
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to regard all class conflict as being conflict over rents or to regard all 
conflict over rents as being conflict between classes. 

As regards the first proposition, my difficulties arise from the (very 
broad) definition of rent that Sgrensen adopts: rent, it would appear, is 
any return to an asset that exceeds the return that would be gained in 
an economy operating under conditions of perfect competition—as these 
would be defined in a standard economics textbook. The perfectly compet- 
itive economy is Sgrensen’s baseline for determining whether rents exist. 
There are, then, two important implications of Sgrensen’s position, and 
ones which—I think—he is ready to accept. First, since rents mark, as it 
were, deviations from the functioning of a perfectly competitive economy, 
they must lead to a shortfall from the standard of efficiency that such an 
economy sets. And second, since all class conflict is conflict over rent, it 
must be the case that in a perfectly competitive economy no class conflict 
could arise. 

However, the perfectly competitive economy is an abstraction. Outside 
of economics textbooks, economies do not exist and function in vacuo but 
as “embedded” in complex institutional contexts. And in modern capitalist 
societies, I would then argue, it is in fact over the particular form that 
such supporting institutions should take that class conflict very largely 
occurs: most prominently, perhaps, in regard to social welfare rights and 
provisions and the manner of their financing, as these bear upon the de- 
gree of class inequalities of both condition and opportunity. 

Sgrensen would, of course, wish to treat all such conflicts over welfare 
rights and such as being conflicts over rents. But an important issue then 
is that of how far welfare and other institutions, and the rents (in 
Sgrensen’s sense) associated with them, can be understood simply as rep- 
resenting so many deviations from the principles of a perfectly competitive 
economy and therefore as sources of economic inefficiency—or have, 
rather, to be seen as significantly contributing to the viability of any real 
world economy that seeks to approximate the competitive ideal. Most so- 
cial democratic interpretations of the “institutional” (as opposed to the 
“residual” or “marginal”) welfare state would see this as an achievement 
of the “democratic translation” of the class struggle that in fact promotes 
more than it undermines economic efficiency. An advanced welfare state 
serves not so much as a “leaky bucket” of rent redistribution but more as 
a vital “irrigation system” that prevents the waste of human capital and 
the underutilization of productive resources in general (Korpi 1983, 1985; 
see also Rieger and Leibfried 1998). Unless, then, Sørensen wishes totally 
to reject such interpretations—and he makes no evident effort in this di- 
rection—his restriction of class conflict to conflict over rents would seem 
somewhat artificial and, in so far as the creation rather than the destruc- 
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tion of rents can be taken-as serving efficiency, risks losing theoretical 
coherence.’ 

The second proposition—that all conflicts over rent are conflicts be- 
tween classes—I find yet more problematic in its implications. As 
Sgrensen makes very clear, conflicts over rent, in his sense, are highly 
heterogeneous. They are such that they can readily arise among capitalists 
and among workers, even workers of similar grade, as well as between 
capitalists and workers. Thus, capitalists (or their agents) may engage in 
conflict over the securing or terminating of monopolies, licenses, or patents 
that afford rents; likewise, workers may engage in conflict over the rents 
that can be obtained from organization or from involvement in firm-inter- 
nal labor markets or from minimum-wage legislation. 

Now Sørensen would presumably wish to argue that we should be 
ready to break with our established ways of thinking and to treat such 
conflicts as indeed being class conflicts, no less than those that divide capi- 
talists and workers; he is of course fully entitled to propose such a concep- 
tual innovation. However, it is then difficult to see how a theory of class 
could be built on this basis that would also be adequate to the other con- 
cerns of class analysis previously noted: that is, in regard to class inequali- 
ties and differences and the formation or decomposition of classes as fea- 
tures of the geography of social structure. Rather obviously, the lines of 
class conflict over rents that would be drawn among capitalists (and their 
agents) and among workers would not, in the same way as those drawn 
between capitalists and workers, map onto the main lines of class inequali- 
ties (including those in “total wealth”) or of class differences that can be 
empirically established, more or less clearly, on the basis of any existing 
type 1 or type 2 concepts. Would it be possible, following Sgrensen’s ap- 
proach to class analysis, to arrive at type 1 or type 2 concepts that would 
in fact be serviceable in empirical research? 

Moreover, the heterogeneity of rents and of the conflicts to which they 
give rise would serve to inhibit the degree of formation of Sgrensen’s “ex- 
ploitation classes,” as in turn would the degree of shifting and cross-cut- 
ting of the lines of conflict that would surely be found. Many individuals 
would be exploited in one context, but act as exploiters in another. Thus, 
within modern societies at least, it would seem unlikely that conflict over 
rents could ever become conflict on a “totalizing,” societal scale. Sørensen 


7 These considerations lead me to suspect that Sørensen might have been better served 
by a somewhat more restricted understanding of rent. The history of the concept 
in economic analysis is indeed one of progressive generalization. But a comment of 
Schumpeter (1954, p. 679) on an earlier stage of this process is of interest: “There are 
generalizations that spell additional success for a theory: they enrich and extend, but 
do not endanger, its original interval of application. But there are others that spell 
or foreshadow the break-up of the theory.” 
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does in fact appear to recognize this, at least as regards conflict that has 
the potential for radical social transformation. For he remarks (p. 1541) 
that “class conflict should be more prevalent under feudalism than capital- 
ism” and then goes on directly to observe, in support of this view, that 
“no revolution has occurred in an advanced industrial society.” 
However, for non-Marxists at least, it would not appear either neces- 
sary or desirable to envisage all class conflict as being directed toward 
revolution. I would myself regard the occurrence of certain forms of class 
conflict as being entirely compatible with the acceptance by all parties 
involved of the institutions of liberal democracy; or, in other words, I 
would recognize the possibility—and, in some historical instances, the 
actuality—of the “democratic translation” of the class struggle, as previ- 
ously referred to. At the same time, though, I would still wish to preserve 
the conventional distinction that Sgrensen’s notion of “exploitation 
classes” opposing each other over rents would seem necessarily to blur: 
that is, between class conflict that through the solidaristic transcendence 
of special interests can possibly find expression at a societal level and “in- 
terest-group” conflict that remains in its nature sectional and localized.® 
My second reservation about Sgrensen’s proposed “sounder basis for 
class analysis” concerns the reluctance he shows—along with most neo- 
classical economists—to accepting the distinctiveness of the labor market 
and, more specifically, of the employment contract. For Sørensen, “em- 
ployment rents” are not essentially different from other rents. They arise 
insofar as a labor market is in some way “closed” rather than being “open,” 
that is, perfectly competitive. Such closure may result from the restrictive 
practices of unions or professional associations or from various kinds of 
governmental intervention; but it may also result directly from employers 
entering into certain kinds of employment contracts, chiefly ones that re- 
fiect the bargaining advantages that workers enjoy via problems of work 
monitoring or human asset specificity. Employment rents then lead, just 
like all other rents, to conflict between classes (in Sgrensen’s sense) that 
could only be resolved by the destruction of such rents, whatever their 
origin might be, and by labor markets becoming open in all respects: that 
is, becoming ones in which there is no restriction on supply, no elements 
of subsidy and so forth, and in which all employment contracts take on 
a “rent-free” form. This would then, so far as I can see (though Sgrensen 
is not himself explicit on the point), imply straightforward “spot” contracts 


* On the basis of this distinction, there has of course been much discussion, especially 
in regard to the working class, of the way in which interest-group activity, including 
activity that could clearly be regarded as “rent seeking,” inhibits class formation and 
reduces the possibility of effective strategic action being taken at a societal level, 
through class organizations. 
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in which so much labor, treated simply as a commodity, is exchanged for 
so much money, with renewal of the contract being entirely contingent. 
All other forms of employment contract, in their propensity to give rise 
to rents, would be inefficient: that is, they would fall short of the standard 
set by perfect competition. 

In the approach to class analysis that I would myself follow, recognition 
of the distinctiveness of the employment contract has, in contrast, a crucial 
role. Because labor cannot be physically separated from the persons who 
provide it, what is bought and sold through this contract, I would argue, 
is not a commodity, in the sense of some definite, objective thing, but 
rather a social relationship. Employment contracts are contracts through 
which employees agree, in return for remuneration in some form, to place 
themselves under the authority of an employer or of the employer’s agents. 
A consequences of this, I would then hold, is that spot contracts need not 
be, and often in fact are not, the most efficient form of contract. 

The initial lines of demarcation within the class schema that my col- 
leagues and I have developed are those drawn—following the general 
idea of class positions being defined by employment relations—between 
employers, self-employed workers, and employees. But the numerically 
preponderant category of employees is further differentiated according to 
the kinds of contracts on the basis of which their work is regulated. At 
one pole are those employees, most characteristically unskilled manual 
and entirely routine grades of nonmanual worker, whose work is regulated 
by the basic “labor contract” that in fact comes as close as is possible to 
a spot contract in the sense previously referred to. At the other pole, how- 
ever, are those employees, most characteristically professionals, adminis- 
trators, and managers, whose work is regulated by a contract of a signifi- 
cantly different kind establishing a “service relationship.” While the basic 
labor contract entails a specific wage-based, “money-for-effort” bargain, 
the service relationship entails a more diffuse and longer-term exchange 
in which, in return for service to their employing organization, employees 
receive “compensation” that comprises important prospective elements re- 
lating to salary increments, promotion, employment security, and so on. 
Modified versions of the basic labor contract and service relationship are 
also recognized, as are “mixed” forms of contract, and these can likewise 
be associated with different types of work (Goldthorpe 2000; see chap. 10 
for a fuller exposition). 

I would then see this variation in the form of employment contracts as 
providing the main basis for explaining why the class schema in general 
performs well in displaying theoretically expected inequalities and differ- 
ences—that is, the class schema can claim good construct validity. Mem- 
bers of the classes it distinguishes, as well as having differing sources and 
levels of income, also have differing degrees of stability of both income 
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and employment and differing expectations as to their economic futures 
that together condition both their life chances and many aspects of their 
attitudes and patterns of action. Moreover, the class schema serves well 
to display the rates and patterns of inter- and intragenerational class mo- 
bility that are crucial to processes of class formation (or decomposition), 
at least at a “demographic” level and, further, the theoretical basis of its 
construction provides at least a starting point for the explanation of these 
rates and patterns.’ 

However what, for present purposes, is of chief relevance is the way 
in which my view of the significance of variation in employment contracts 
and that taken by Sørensen diverge. As noted, Sørensen would apparently 
regard all employment contracts that fail to approximate spot contracts— 
chiefly because of employers’ problems over work monitoring and human 
asset specificity—as being contracts that give rise to rents and in turn to 
conflicts of a zero-sum kind (see, e.g., p. 1544). In contrast, I would wish 
to understand such contracts as being ones that are designed and imple- 
mented specifically to overcome problems of the kind in question—prob- 
lems that inevitably occur with many types of work—and, furthermore, 
that can overcome them in ways that contribute to organizational effec- 
tiveness and increase the total value of the contract. Thus, while in the 
case, say, of contracts that set up a service relationship there may well 
be Marshallian “higgling and bargaining” over their particular terms, the 
general form of such contracts offers advantages to employer and employ- 
ees alike. In turn, then, I would again wish to question the association that 
Sgrensen supposes between rent and inefficiency. From the standpoint of 
organizational effectiveness, it is in fact the basic labor contract that I 
would see as being the form of regulation of employment with the most 
limited range of application: that is, to types of work where little more 
than labor in its elementary physical sense is involved and employers can 
thus come as close as is actually possible to “commodification.” 

This divergence of view, it should be observed, does then lead on to 
issues that are of more interest and importance than mere disputes over 
conceptual preferences (with which, I am uncomfortably aware, much of 
the foregoing may appear to have been concerned). Sgrensen’s contribu- 
tion has the great merit, in contrast to much other writing on class analy- 
sis, of moving from nominal to real propositions: that is, from propositions 
about how we might see the world to propositions about how the world 
actually is. More specifically, having argued the case for treating rents as 


9 The linkage of class, as conceptualized in the schema, to educational decision making 
is further treated in Goldthorpe (1996) and Goldthorpe and Breen (1997); to voting, 
in Evans (1993), to health in Bartley et al. (1996), and to mobility in Goldthorpe (2000, 
chap. 11). 
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the basis of class division and conflict, he spells out what he takes to be 
the substantive implications of his position in the context of contemporary 
capitalist society. 

In this regard, a central feature of the scenario that Sørensen presents 
as already unfolding is a drive by employers, exposed to intensifying glob- 
alized competition and subject to the tyranny of stock market valuations, 
to eliminate employment rents. This they seek to do not only through 
weakening organized labor or limiting governmental intervention in labor 
markets, but further by an avoidance of the kinds of employment contract 
in which such rents are implicit For example, employers aim progressively 
to reduce problems of work monitoring and human asset specificity— 
and the bargaining advantages that these problems give to workers—by 
introducing new technologies, by redesigning jobs, or by subcontracting 
or otherwise outsourcing work. It is in the interests of capitalist employers, 
Sgrensen contends (p. 1554), “to produce a labor market conforming to 
the assumptions of neoclassical economics”—that is, a market in which 
all employment contracts approximate spot contracts—and this is exactly 
what they are in process of doing. Thus, the eventual outcome will be 
that employers will stand opposed to a merely “structureless” mass of 
workers (p. 1555), within which individuals will be differentiated by the 
returns they receive to their productive capacities but not by the class 
positions that they hold in virtue of the particular ways in which their 
employment relations are contractually mediated. At this stage, therefore, 
class conflict within the labor market will be at an end. 

My own approach to class analysis also gives rise to expectations in the 
areas on which Sørensen focuses, but to ones of a significantly different 
kind.” I would certainly believe that employers, under the kinds of pres- 
sure that Sørensen identifies, will attend closely to contractual arrange- 
ments and that the regulation of employment on the basis of the service 
relationship, where this represents no more than “organisational slack,” 
is very likely to be attenuated. But I would at the same time regard the 
scope for such action as being subject to clear limits. In modern business 
organizations, there will always remain—and whatever degree of down- 
sizing or delayering may be achieved—substantial areas of work, notably 
of a professional, administrative, and managerial character, where the ser- 
vice relationship in fact best serves productive efficiency. Problems of 
work monitoring, especially those arising out of complex principal-agent 
relations, and problems of human asset specificity, especially those of giv- 


1 It may, however, be noted that I share with Sørensen a rational action perspective: 
i.e., like him, I suppose that capitalist employers, and other parties involved, are, to 
the best of their ability, acting in a rational—and thus intelligible—way in the pursuit 
of their goals. 
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ing incentives to both organizations and workers to invest in training and 
“planned experience,” create the need for contractual arrangements that 
have a more sophisticated rationale than that of the discrete, short-term 
money-for-effort bargain. And even if new technology can in certain re- 
spects provide the means of reducing these problems, in others it would 
seem likely only to accentuate them. 

Thus, I would see little possibility of the entropic decline of modern 
capitalist societies into what, in a seminar presentation, Sgrensen once 
memorably described as “neoclassical soup.” To the contrary, I would re- 
gard a relatively complex class structure as being an abiding, integral fea- 
ture of such societies: class will not cease to be a salient feature of their 
structural geography. In addition to the primary divisions between em- 
ployers, self-employed workers, and employees, further, and in many re- 
spects yet more important, divisions will persist within the body of em- 
ployees. That is to say, divisions reflecting differing forms of the regulation 
of their employment, the logic of which derives ultimately from the dis- 
tinctive nature that the labor market, even under the most advanced man- 
ifestations of capitalism, will still possess. 

Of these divisions, the most obvious is that between, on the one hand, 
the working class, or, more precisely, the class of wage workers, manual 
and nonmanual, and, on the other, what I would label as the “service 
class” or salariat of professionals, administrators, and managers (although, 
as previously intimated, forms of employment contract that mix elements 
of the basic labor contract and the service relationship can be associated 
with various “intermediate” class positions). These classes will engage in 
conflict, whether via individual action—such as voting—or via organiza- 
tion, over what Sgrensen would treat as issues of rent but what I would 
view generically as issues of class inequality of both condition and oppor- 
tunity. For while the class structure itself will not be dissolved, there will 
remain significant scope for inequalities between members of different 
classes either to widen or to narrow, in consequence of political as well 
as economic actions and circumstances. As but one illustration of this 
point, it may be noted that the increase over recent decades in earnings 
and income inequality in the United States, to which Sgrensen gives great 
emphasis, has not been experienced in other capitalist countries, such as 
France (see further Atkinson 2000). In sum, I venture to suppose that 
the class schema that my colleagues and I have developed, in capturing 
differences in employment relations and including those that derive from 
the differentiation of employment contracts, provides a conceptual basis 
appropriate to all three levels of theoretical ambition that Sgrensen recog- 
nizes within the project of class analysis and that it will continue to do 
so for as far ahead as it is reasonable to look. 

There remains, of course, the ultimate question of whether it is 
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Sgrensen’s prognostications or my own that are gaining most support 
from the emerging empirical evidence. I cannot take this question up in 
the space here available to me (but see Goldthorpe 2000, chap. 10), and 
it might in any event be argued that the evidence of a directly relevant 
kind that is so far available is still too limited to warrant any strong con- 
clusions. However, thanks to Sgrensen’s forthright article, and to his 
readiness to have it openly discussed, the issue has been fairly joined and 
future developments can be awaited with interest. 
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Aage Sgrensen aims to develop a structural theory of inequality that is 
equal in format and comprehensiveness to Marx’s theory of class yet 
avoids the flaws of that theory, which derive from its grounding in the 
premises of classical economics. Applying neo-utilitarian theory to class 
analysis, Sørensen argues that access to enduring rents can inform a new 
conceptualization of “class as exploitation” and thereby put the sociologi- 
cal enterprise of class analysis on a sounder basis. The need for such con- 
ceptual reformulation grows out of the marginalist turn in economic the- 
ory and the related demise of the labor theory of value as well as, Sørensen 
suggests, the failure of subsequent class analysts to invent alternative the- 
ories of structural inequality in which exploitation generates antagonistic 
interests. Although many scholars—Marxist and non-Marxist—have pro- 
posed alternative class schemes, nearly all of these are based on an under- 
standing of “class as life conditions.” According to Sgrensen, class as life 
conditions—defined by the total wealth controlled by similarly situated 
actors—does not necessarily create antagonistic interests and thus pro- 
vides a poor foundation for understanding how class position generates 
mobilization and conflict. 

We agree that the labor theory of value of classical economics is indefen- 
sible, leaving Marxist theory without its primary basis for identifying class 
exploitation? However, we believe that Sgrensen’s alternative theory of 
rent suffers from its own serious problems and ultimately fails as a basis 
for a renewal of class analysis. The theory assumes that rent-based devia- 
` tions from a fully competitive market can be used as a baseline for assess- 
ing the existence of structural inequality and exploitation. Yet, perfectly 
competitive markets as such carry no moral authority, and above-market 
returns in the form of rents cannot be morally condemned as unjust and 
exploiting simply because they deviate from the returns on assets in com- 
petitive markets. In fact, the marginalist theory of productivity remained 


! Direct correspondence to Dietrich Rueschemeyer, Department of Sociology, 
Maxcy Hall, Box 1916, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 02912. E-mail: 
Dietrich_Rueschemeyer@brown.edu 


? For summaries of the limitations of the labor theory of value see Elster (1985, 
chap. 3) and Gordon (1990). 
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largely immune from the essentialist and normative interpretations that 
were uniformly associated with the labor theory of value, though there 
have been exceptions, both today and in the past.’ Sgrensen himself is 
unprepared to defend the outright use of fully competitive markets as a 
moral yardstick, because, as he suggests, “nothing guarantees that efficient 
labor markets create good lives” (p. 1553).* Yet, the very use of the word 
“exploitation” for enduring rents suggests implicit essentialist/normative 
assumptions about the benevolence of perfect market functioning, as- 
sumptions that underlie other formulations as well. 

For the effective empirical analysis of class, the moral judgments of 
social scientists are less important than the valuations of the populations 
they study. Yet, we know of no society in which all rent-based deviations 
from competitive market returns on assets are universally treated as un- 
just. Rather, in all real societies, deviations from perfectly competitive 
markets and their implications for moral judgment are extremely hetero- 
geneous in character. Rents differ in the consequences they have in society, 
in the social reactions they engender, and— intertwined with their impact 
on social life—in the moral evaluation they receive. Thus, Sgrensen’s use 
of “exploitation” to characterize all rents represents either an esoteric nor- 
mative judgment of neo-utilitarian thinkers, which is socially meaningless 
in real societies, or it is a misnamed concept without any moral signifi- 
cance. ` 

Given the lack of moral grounding in Sgrensen’s theory of class exploi- 
tation, there are good reasons to believe that the advantages and disad- 
vantages conferred by rents will not become crystallization points for class 
consciousness and collective action. This is true in part because moral 
evaluations—always implicitly or explicitly inspired by a vision of a good 
society—are, together with shared interests, an indispensable ingredient 
in broad-based political class formation. Furthermore, because different 
kinds of rents have multiple consequences and vary considerably in their 
overall social impact, it is not clear that rents as such, even as they are 
directly advantageous or disadvantageous for a given set of actors vis- 


3 One such normative interpretation of the neoclassical concept of productivity occa- 
sioned passionately negative responses by Max Weber and others, giving rise to the 
famous debate about the role of values in modern social science (see Rueschemeyer 
and Van Rossem [1996, pp. 145-46, 147—48]). 

4 See also his comment in an earlier paper that “these assumptions [about perfect com- 
petition] are useful for clarifying the arguments. They in no manner imply that such 
a society [in which all transactions take place in a perfect market] is to be preferred 
over other societies” (Sørensen [1996, p. 1345 n. 7D. 

5 As in the following: “Competition in the labor market guaranties that the capitalist 
pays no more and no less than the worker contributes to his production” (p. 1531). 
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a-vis the rest of the society, will in their total set of direct and indirect 
consequences effectively define antagonistic interests. As a result, there is 
little reason for believing that rents will consistently generate class con- 
sciousness and collective organization. 

These arguments—and their implications for ongoing work from the 
perspective of class as life conditions—require some elaboration. 


RENTS, COLLECTIVE INTERESTS, AND CLASS FORMATION 


The presence or absence of rents, and thus “exploitation,” is defined by 
Sgrensen in relation to the ideal-type of perfect market functioning. In a 
fully competitive market, exploitation does not occur, since there are no 
owners of assets who receive payment above market value at the expense 
of nonowners. By contrast, in less than fully competitive markets, control 
over rent-producing assets privileges owners over nonowners and pro- 
vides a latent basis for conflict, since, ceteris paribus, owners have an 
objective interest in preserving (and expanding) their rent, while nonown- 
ers have an interest in destroying it. The “ceteris paribus” clause is impor- 
tant, and we will suggest that it often cannot be sustained. Nevertheless, 
we note here the appeal of Sgrensen’s framework: it avoids the problems 
of Marx’s labor theory of value while still seemingly identifying objective 
conflicts rooted in property rights, broadly conceived. 

This framework makes sense only so long as rents have no significant 
social consequences beyond the zero-sum gains and losses they distribute 
to owners and nonowners. Yet, rents often create additional public advan- 
tages that have varied implications for actors situated in different places 
of the overall rent landscape. These social benefits: may be highly valued 
by many actors, including those who are not owners of the rent in ques- 
tion. Whether or not the maintenance of such a rent is then in the “real” 
interests of broad societal populations, including those without ownership 
rights, depends on how the social benefits of the rent are evaluated in 
comparison to its deadweight costs. In actual societies where individuals 
are given the choice, they often decide that the social benefits outweigh 
the deadweight costs.. 

This suggests that certain kinds of rents will not generate antagonistic 
interests and conflict because—given their indirect as well as their direct 
consequences—they ultimately serve the interests of nonowners and own- 
ers alike. For example, rents from long-term patents give monopolistic 
advantages to the patent holders, but they also instigate innovation from 
which many others benefit. Likewise, the state creation of monopoly rents 
through licensing confers advantages to license holders, but such rents 
also provide public benefits such as competent doctors, safe cars, and 
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skilled teachers. Large populations often choose to endorse these rents 
because they lead to the delivery of goods and services that might other- 
wise not be available. Similarly, rents based on social legislation and labor 
market practices protect much of the population from poverty, which has 
desirable social consequences beyond those conferred to direct beneficia- 
ries of the rent. Although Sgrensen argues that “it is to the advantage of 
the capitalist class to produce a labor market conforming to the assump- 
tions of neoclassical economics” (p. 1554), he is also well aware that the 
diminution of rents in labor legislation and their near-abolition in the la- 
bor market have been associated with expanded inequality and the deteri- 
oration of living conditions in the United States (pp. 1550-53). It is debat- 
able whether the abolition of these rents—given both their direct and 
indirect social consequences—serves the collective interest of the capital- 
ist class. Indeed, the dominant classes in other capitalist political econo- 
mies see little advantage in similar market policies, opting instead for 
more comprehensive systems of social provision. 

It thus makes little sense to generalize about all rents as representing 
a latent basis for class formation and mobilization. Rents that distribute 
advantages to groups that already enjoy privileged positions within soci- 
ety, while imposing losses on disadvantaged groups without providing 
any favorable social by-products, may provide one basis for the creation 
of class interests and class mobilization. Yet, many kinds of rents do not 
meet these conditions and thus will not foster direct conflicts of interest 
between rent owners and nonowners. For instance, we are skeptical that 
rents from minimum wage legislation will elicit the same value and inter- 
est-inspired response as will, for example, rents from particularistic tax 
exemptions that exclusively benefit the wealthy. 

Even if some rents do generate antagonistic objective interests, we are 
skeptical that their critique will carry the moral authority to produce 
broad-based class formation and mobilization. Despite the limitations of 
the labor theory of value, Marx’s understanding of that theory and his 
related vision of a socialist society characterized by abundance, equality, 
and democracy provided a normative benchmark in the name of which 
disadvantaged classes could mobilize. Sgrensen’s exploitation-free society 
marked by fully competitive markets offers no similar benchmark; rather, 
as Sgrensen acknowledges, there is nothing inherently desirable about a 
society in which all transactions take place in fully competitive markets. 
Indeed, because most people in real societies do not consider the principle 
of rents to be unjust or morally indefensible, they are hardly likely to 
develop class consciousness and pursue collective action in the name of 
ending rents and establishing a more competitive market society. 

The lack of moral authority underlying Sgrensen’s definition of exploi- 
tation leads to the identification of forms of “exploitation” that violate 
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commonsensical understandings. For example, much of his discussion 
treats economically marginal segments of the U.S. population as an “ex- 
ploiting” class that benefits at the expense of more wealthy and powerful 
groups through control over rent-producing assets. Likewise, he argues 
that the elimination of “exploitation” through the destruction of rents in 
the labor market increases the marginalization of economically disadvan- 
taged groups. Sgrensen (p. 1531) himself rejects Roemer’s (1982) structural 
theory of exploitation precisely because, as Roemer acknowledges, it can 
“happen that those who own very little of the means of production are 
exploiters and those who own a lot are exploited” (Roemer 1986, p. 262). 
The same problem arises with Sgrensen’s concept of class as exploitation, 
raising the issue of why his concept should be preserved and Roemer’s 
abandoned. i í 

In short, we believe there are two fundamental problems with 
Sgrensen’s argument about class as exploitation. F irst, given the heteroge- 
neity of rents and their diverse social consequences, there is little reason 
to suppose that all rents will necessarily generate antagonistic interests. 
Second, because a pure market model lacks moral authority, it is not clear 
on what normative grounds similarly situated actors will come to perceive 
rents received by others as harmful and unjust exploitation and as the 
occasion for collective action. 


CLASS AS LIFE CONDITIONS AND POLITICAL CLASS 
MOBILIZATION 


In contrast to Sørensen’s understanding of class as exploitation, his con- 
cept of class as life conditions—which we would define roughly in We- 
berian terms as “life chances” in asset markets along with a degree of 
social closure—will often produce shared ideas and attitudes, which, in 
turn, can lead to the pursuit of collective goals through organized class 
action. Sørensen downplays the value of such an approach because it fails 
to identify mechanisms through which the latent objective interests of 
classes come into conflict with one another. Yet, assumed “objective” or 
“real” interests are always “essentially contested” and ultimately raise 
questions of a moral and political character (Lukes 1974, p. 34). For the 
purposes of empirical analysis, class theories based on such antagonistic 
interests are useful only insofar as they can be linked to observable pat- 
terns of class consciousness and collective organization. If such systematic 
effects are absent—and we have argued that this is the case with 
Sgrensen’s rent theory of class—there is little reason to prefer a theory of 
class as exploitation over a theory of class as life conditions. 

Sørensen points out that “there is an abundance of research that shows 
class as life condition indeed is a powerful determinant of all kinds of 
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outcomes” (p. 1538). We would simply add that included in these outcomes 
are forms of collective action in which individuals self-consciously identify 
themselves as part of a class and carry out political mobilization on that 
basis. Sørensen suggests that life-opportunity classes can produce impor- 
tant outcomes because individuals orient their behavior to long-term liv- 
ing conditions that can be expected from their wealth profile. However, 
as Weber (1978, pp. 927-30) noted, while differential access to goods and 
opportunities for income is a defining component of economic class, it does 
not ensure that individuals of a given class will share similar preferences, 
much less become a collective actor in history. Even if classes do have an 
objective interest in collective action (a question that can only partially 
be decided through empirical evidence), they may not mobilize on behalf 
of this interest. Hence, for empirical analysis, the critical question is not 
only one of identifying the interests of classes, but of understanding the 
processes through which such interests are socially constructed. 

At present, our understanding of the social construction of class inter- 
ests remains fragmented at best, but such an approach is still the most 
promising avenue for class analysis today and likely for a long time to 
come. We now have some knowledge about the social processes through 
which life condition classes are transformed into collective actors. For 
example, we know that individuals in particular classes are often exposed 
to common organizational processes that construct similar interests and 
provide opportunities for collective action. Sgrensen rightly urges us to 
link the study of class formation to the “rich literature on social move- 
ments that addresses the problem of when interests will effectively be 
translated into action, emphasizing resource mobilization, political pro- 
cesses, and the collective action problem” (p. 1545). Likewise, we have 
tentative support for several hypotheses about the effects of geographic 
patterns, cultural traditions, and the structure of state action and politics 
on the formation of classes (see, e.g., Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Ste- 
phens 1993, pp. 53-57). Future progress on this research—as with prog- 
ress throughout the social sciences—will likely continue to take place 
through incremental steps rather than leaps and bounds. 

We believe Sgrensen’s rent theory of class may have something to offer 
to this research. To realize this potential, however, it is necessary to aban- 
don the idea that rents are a universal basis for exploitation and instead 
develop more specific hypotheses about the conditions under which actors 
come to perceive rents as exploitative. The visibility of the rent in question 
and the extent of costs and benefits that it distributes will obviously be 
relevant. But the nature of the winners and losers of rents must also be 
taken into consideration. For instance, rents that overlap with life condi- 
tion classes in ways that distribute benefits to advantaged classes and costs 
to subordinate classes, without providing tangible additional social bene- 
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fits to the losers, are more likely to form a basis for political mobilization 
than other kinds of rents. Distinguishing these and other kinds of rents 
on the basis of their potential for mobilization in real societies could repre- 
sent a valuable step forward for class analysis. 

We argue, then, that there are good reasons for believing what Sgrensen 
calls “class as life conditions” will identify sites of mobilization and con- 
flict. Indeed, people are more likely to mobilize around life conditions than 
around “exploitation”—if exploitation is defined in terms of access to rent 
producing assets. As a result, if Sgrensen’s proposed framework is to be 
useful for empirical analysis, it must be redirected toward efforts to iden- 
tify the specific conditions under which particular kinds of rents will lead 
life condition classes to construct class interests and pursue political class 
mobilization. 

Sørensen rightly calls for finding causal mechanisms that identify antag- 
onistic interests and explain political class formation. Yet, his neo-utilitar- 
ian project offers—much like its rational choice siblings—a comprehen- 
sive promise of theory advancement that is unlikely to be fulfilled. For 
the foreseeable future the best we can hope for is to identify causal mecha- 
nisms of a limited reach, in which the conditions under which they hold 
are not fully specified —“bits of sometimes true theory,” as Arthur Stinch- 
combe puts it.° Although this research program is modest, we believe it 
has more to offer than neo-utilitarian schemes that make promises that 
cannot be delivered. 


A CONCLUDING REFLECTION ON METATHEORY 


Sgrensen’s proposal is an exercise in metatheory or, as Robert Merton 
called it, “general sociological orientations” (Merton 1957, pp. 87—89). 
Metatheories cannot be tested directly. They point to problems, identify 
relevant factors and variables, and offer arguments why these factors and 
variables are pertinent. They aid in the formulation of testable hypotheses, 
but are themselves not judged as true or false but rather as useful or 
useless in the construction of empirical theory. We have expressed our 
skepticism that Sgrensen’s conception of class as exploitation amounts to 
a useful reorientation of class theory. 

Nearly uniformly, however, authors and readers are interested in meta- 
theories for reasons that go beyond their utility in empirical theory con- 
struction. How else can one explain the intense investment scholars dis- 
play when they discuss the role of culture in sociological explanations or 


é See Stinchcombe (1991, p. 31; 1993, p. 267); he refers to Coleman (1964, pp. 516— 
19) as the inventor of the phrase. 
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the overall explanatory power of rational choice models? Metatheories 
tend to have a dual face. The same ideas that in one sense are tools of 
empirical theory construction also function as building blocks for broad 
worldviews, for more or less coherent ideological and philosophical orien- 
tations. The label “grand theory of society” points to such a fusion of a 
sociological orientation in the narrow and technical sense with a compre- 
hensive interpretation of human social life. 

Sgrensen’s proposal for a reconceptualization of class theory is not sim- 
ply a technical tool for generating empirical hypotheses. It, too, evokes 
ideological-philosophical implications as it makes the perfectly function- 
ing competitive market the criterion for defining “exploitation.” As we 
noted earlier, Sgrensen rejects an explicit commitment to the neo-utilitar- 
ian ideal of a society thoroughly shaped by competitive market transac- 
tions, but, as it stands, his proposal still entails similar premises. 

The tendency of metatheoretical arguments to acquire this dual charac- 
ter requires that authors and readers take responsibility for both sides. 
This is not a demand for one version or another of political correctness. 
The politically incorrect model may generate strong and otherwise not 
easily attainable empirical insights, and the politically correct orientation 
may conceal what Max Weber called “inconvenient facts.” Thorough sep- 
aration of the two sides is one reasonable response. Explicitly taking posi- 
tions on both sides while differentiating clearly between orientational 
guesses and philosophical and ideological commitment is another. 
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NOTE.—Illness prevents Aage Sørensen from replying here. His response 
to the commentators will appear in a future issue. 
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Many writings emphasize the importance of Chinese culture to the 
1989 Beijing Student Movement. Comparing the 1989 movement to 
the May 4th movement of 1919 and to the December 9th movement 
of 1935-36, this study finds the rhetoric and activity patterns of the 
1989 movement to be actually more traditional than those of its fore- 
runners. This is quite a paradox, considering the scale of social 
change in China during the 20th century. This article argues that the 
1989 movement’s traditionalist outlook can be explained by three 
structural conditions, all involving state-society relations. In com- 
parison with the states of the earlier movements, the state during 
the 1980s had a higher capacity for repression. To avoid immediate 
repression, students tended to hide their real demands and goals be- 
hind safer and culturally congenial forms of action. Second, China 
in the 1980s had comparatively weaker independent civil organiza- 
tions. Hence, the movement was poorly organized, and competing 
activities frequently occurred in the same time and location. What 
determined the efficacy of these activities then were less the actors’ 
intentions than the perception of those who were observing the 
movement. This study argues that people’s acceptance of particular 
movement activities is shaped by their perception of state legitima- 
tion. During the 1980s, most Chinese saw that the state’s legitimacy 
lay in its moral performance, close to what was in traditional China. 
Therefore, people were more receptive to culturally and morally 
charged movement activities. This furthered the domination of tra- 


ditionalism during the 1989 movement. 


Because of its scale, duration, tragic ending, and impact on current Chi- 
nese politics, the 1989 Beijing Student Movement (BSM) attracts a great 
deal of scholarly attention. To date, scholars have tried to explain the 
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causes of the movement and its development by tracing such factors as 
the rise of civil society (Burns 1989; Huan 1989; Strand 1990; Sullivan 
1990), the lack of civil society (Zhou 1993), the political opportunities pro- 
vided by factionalism among top leaders (Cheng 1990; Dittmer 1990; Kris- 
tof 1990; Nathan 1990; Tsao 1991), the influence of international media 
(He and Zhu 1994), the importance of ecology-based mobilization (Zhao 
1998), and the decline of student control systems in Chinese universities 
during the 1980s (Rosen 1991; Zhao 1997). 

The preponderance of writings on the topic, however, emphasizes the 
importance of Chinese culture (and the accompanying emotional ele- 
ments) to the 1989 movement (Wasserstrom and Perry 1992). During the 
movement, students often set picket lines to prevent other elements of the 
Beijing population from joining their demonstrations. This type of activ- 
ity is interpreted as reflecting a sense of elitism, a sentiment deeply rooted 
in Chinese intellectual culture. It is also considered to be an important 
factor contributing to the failure of the movement (Chan and Unger 1990; 
MaCartney 1990; Perry and Fuller 1991). Students tended to march to- 
gether by school, class, and often major. Calhoun (1994) argues that this 
manifested Chinese cultural values of solidarity, loyalty, and friendship. 
It is a fact that conflicts between students and the government had contin- 
uously escalated until the military crackdown. According to Pye (1990), 
this was because Chinese cultural sanctions on self-interested behavior 
led students (and the government) to attack the other party with lofty, 
symbolic, and moralistic rhetoric and activities. Since battles of morality 
and shame often have a positive feedback nature, such interactions por- 
tended a bloody ending. All in all, for many cultural scholars, the 1989 
movement was a “street theatre” with Chinese culture supplying the 
“scripts” (Esherick and Wasserstrom 1990; Wasserstrom 1991).? 

Obviously, this type of analysis has weaknesses (Mann 1993, chap. 6; 
McAdam, Tarrow, Tilly 1997; Tarrow 1998). Logically, to attribute cul- 
tural manifestations to culture courts tautology. Empirically, such analy- 
sis tends to overemphasize cultural stability and to assume that the rela- 
tionship between culture and behavior is deterministic. It usually fails to 
explain questions such as Why do waves of movements emerge in some 
periods and not in others, and why are some more adept at manipulating 
cultural symbols than others? Indeed, most of these works tell stories in 
which culture only functions as a “metanarrative” (Tarrow 1998, pp. 17- 
18). 


? This research tradition is influenced by discourse analysis (Jabri 1996; Steinberg 
1994; Terdiman 1986), that of poststructuralists (e.g., Derrida 1978, 1981; Foucault 
1980, 1994) as well as interpretative anthropologists (Geertz 1973, 1983). Many new 
generation French Revolution scholars also follow this tradition (Baker 1990; Furet 
1981; Hunt 1984; Sewell 1985). 
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The cultural perspective often fails to explain a reasonable amount of 
variation of the 1989 BSM. Let me provide two examples. In the begin- 
ning of the 1989 BSM, most students acted very cautiously. However, by 
early June, many were risking their lives to resist the military repression. 
Calhoun (1991, 1994) argues that the students became braver because they 
became increasingly committed to a culturally embedded identity during 
their movement participation. Yet, as a matter of fact, by the end of May, 
most Beijing students were very tired and went home; the Tiananmen 
Square occupation was sustained by students who were continuously ar- 
riving in Beijing from other provinces after mid-May. Since identity can- 
not be borrowed from someone else, we cannot attribute students’ bravery 
during the military repression to an internal identity transformation. Fol- 
lowing the logic that battles of morality and shame would only escalate 
confrontations, Pye (1990) predicted that, after the repression, the govern- 
ment would take severe revenge on students and reformers and that Chi- 
na’s reform would be stopped. Yet, Chinese politics in the 1990s was not 
governed by a desire for revenge, as Pye predicted, and China’s economic 
reform continues. 

Although cultural analysis is mechanical, many of its observations are 
not without foundation. People can be mobilized by cultural symbols and 
norms as well as by material interests. Social movements and revolutions 
all have important discursive dimensions (Hunt 1984, Jabri 1996; Sewell 
1985; Steinberg 1994). Empirically, it is undeniable that the languages and 
activities that students used during the 1989 BSM were deeply rooted in 
Chinese culture and had a significant impact on the movement.: The chal- 
lenge is how to analyze this impact in a causal manner. Since comparison 
is the essential method of falsification in the empirical sciences, I com- 
pared the movement rhetoric and activities of the 1989 BSM with those 
of the May 4th movement of 1919 and the December 9th movement of 
1935—36—the other two large student movements in Chinese history. My 
initial hypothesis was that if the patterns of a social movement are deter- 
mined by culture, the 1989 BSM should appear less traditional than the 
earlier movements, since Chinese culture has become significantly more 
modern during the 20th century. 

To my surprise, I found that the rhetoric and activity patterns of the 
1989 BSM were actually truer to traditional Chinese culture than those 
of the two earlier student movements. For instance, during the 1989 BSM, 
Beijing students tried to exclude Beijing workers from participating in 
the movement, an action that, as has been suggested (Chan and Unger 
1990; MaCartney 1990; Perry and Fuller 1991), was motivated by a tradi- 
tional sense of elite status. In contrast, during the May 4th movement, 
students praised workers as sacred (laogong shensheng), tried to earn their 
own living through labor (bangong bandu), and mobilized workers and 
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merchants to form a broad coalition. During the December 9th movement, 
students launched a rural crusade to the south to mobilize China’s peasantry 
into an anti-Japanese coalition.’ These findings posed a puzzle that pushed 
me to consider other differences behind the three student movements. 

I found that the 1989 BSM was developed under different “state-society 
relations” than had existed during the two earlier student movements. 
Unlike the eras of the earlier movements, the 1980s found China with a 
unitary state, weak independent organizations, and state legitimacy based 
on moral and economic performance. My major argument is that because 
this unitary state had allowed state authoritarianism to penetrate deeply 
into society, students in the 1980s had a stronger fear of repression than 
students during the earlier movements. Some culturally interpretable pat- 
terns of movement activities, such as the picket lines, were strategies in- 
tended to avoid immediate repression. Moreover, because of the weakness 
of associational life, many activities during the 1989 BSM were initiated 
by individuals or a small group of students without preplanning, with 
multiple activities often occurring simultaneously in a given time and 
space. These activities might be rooted in Chinese culture, in a communist 
style of mobilization, or in Western influences; people also acted from any 
number of motives. The simultaneous occurrence of several activities in 
the same location made the psychology of sympathetic bystanders an im- 
portant factor in shaping the patterns of the movement. One of the central 
arguments of this article is that people’s views on the proper behavior of 
movement activists and the government were shaped by their understand- 
ing of state legitimation. During the late 1980s, the notions of most urban 
Chinese of what legitimates a state had changed from communist ideology 
to moral performance, a notion more in accordance with the ideas found 
in an earlier, more traditional China. Those who watched the movement 
were thus more receptive to culturally and morally charged rhetoric and 
activities and became very emotional when the state reacted harshly to 
morally charged acts. This further intensified the traditionalism expressed 
during the 1989 BSM. 


THE STATE-SOCIETY RELATION AND ITS ESSENTIAL 
DIMENSIONS 


The phrases “state and society” and “state-society relations” existed only 
marginally in sociology before the 1970s (e.g., Bendix 1968; Blelloch 1969; 
Morley 1949, chap. 5). Back then, the dominant theories and research 
agendas in sociology were largely society centered (Skocpol 1985); “state- 
society relations” was more a casual phrase than a theoretical framework. 


7 See Israel (1966, pp. 134-38) for more details about the event. 
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The situation changed between the late 1970s and the 1980s. One of the 
pioneering works was Skocpol’s (1979) classic study on the role of the 
state in great social revolutions. Skocpol (1979, p. 27) treats the state “as 
an autonomous structure—a structure with a logic and interests of its own 
not necessarily equivalent to, or fused with, the interests of the dominant 
class in society or the full set of member groups in the polity.” Since then, 
state-centered research has blossomed not only in the study of social revo- 
lutions (Foran 1997; Goodwin 1989; Goodwin and Skocpol 1989; McDan- 
iel 1988, 1991; Wickham-Crowley 1992) but also in studies of other types 
of contentious politics, such as working-class movements (Katznelson and 
Zolberg 1986; Lipset 1983; Mann 1993, chaps. 15-18; Marks 1989) and 
contemporary social movements (Jenkins and Klandermans 1995; 
Kitschelt 1986; Kriesi 1996; Kriesi et al. 1995), and in economic develop- 
ment (Amsden 1989; Evans 1995; Gold 1986; Haggard 1990; Wade 1990). 

As this research has developed, more and more societal factors have been 
brought back into the state-centered analysis. In the area of economic devel- 
opment, instead of arguing for a “strong state,” Zhao and Hall (1994) and 
Evans (1995) try to capture the importance of state-society linkages in eco- 
nomic development with concepts such as “bounded autonomy” or “embed- 
ded autonomy.” In the study of social revolutions, scholars including Gold- 
stone (1991) and McDaniel (1991) emphasize not only the structure and 
nature of the state, but also factors such as population density, economic 
structure, and ideational factors. By far the largest amount of recent re- 
search focusing on state-society relations concerns democratic transition 
and consolidation (Casper and Taylor 1996; Chehabi and Stepan 1995; Dia- 
mond, Linz, and Lipset 1988; Linz and Stepan 1996; Schmitter 1993; Stepan 
1978, 1989; Weil 1996). Although their approaches vary, most studies of this 
type treat democratization as an interactive process between the state and 
society, examining factors such as the nature of the state, the nature and 
strength of civil society, and socioeconomic structure. By the mid-1990s, 
scholars generally accepted that the state and society transform each other 
through a process with outcomes that do not always reflect the aims or will 
of either (Migdal 1994, p. 23). Obviously, the state-society relation perspec- 
tive is intended to achieve a more balanced understanding of some political 
processes by apprehending not only the structure and nature of the state, 
but also the interactions between the state and society. 

China has the longest uninterrupted state tradition in world history. 
Since the communists took power, Chinese government has initiated nu- 
merous social programs aimed at changing the state, society, and their 
relations. Each of these programs had a profound impact on the popula- 
tion. The Great Leap Forward, the Cultural Revolution, and, to a great 
extent, the current reform are only the best-known examples. In fact, for 
those who know China, it is very hard not to think of Chinese politics in 
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terms of the state and of state-society relations. I imagine that it is for 
this reason that many China scholars have adopted approaches that either 
directly use or imply the idea of state-society relations. 

In analyzing the 1989 BSM, Tsou (1991) uses the concept of state-soci- 
ety relations. Zhou’s (1993) “large number” and “unorganized interests” 
concepts also contain the idea of state-society relations. In other research 
areas, Shue (1988) discusses the nature and limits of the state capacity of 
the communist government, and Wong (1997) theorizes on the general 
patterns of state-society relations in both historical and contemporary 
China, through a comparison with the European experience. Beyond 
these, Tang and Parish’s (2000) recent study on social changes during 
Deng’s era, Shirk’s (1993) interpretation of the drives of China’s economic 
reform, Liu’s (1996) study on China’s mass politics, Zhou’s (1996) work 
on the role of Chinese farmers during the early economic reform, and 
Yang’s (1996) research on the impact of the great famine on the later state 
policies, to mention just a few works published in the 1990s, have all 
consciously or unconsciously adopted a state-society relation perspective. 

However, of this plethora of studies, few focus on the impact of state- 
society relations on the discursive and symbolic dimensions of political 
processes. Moreover, the concept of state-society relations is capacious. 
Most studies, with the noticeable exception of Linz and his associates’ 
work on democratic transition and consolidation, have used it as a general 
concept under which quite a few meanings are attached but not clearly 
specified. Although a complete operationalization of the concept into sev- 
eral variables is neither possible nor necessary, we should at least turn 
this general concept into a powerful research perspective by specifying 
basic dimensions that should be attended to in most research. To this 
end, I suggest three impure but nonreducible dimensions of state-society 
relations: the nature of the state, the nature of society, and the links be- 
tween the state and society. Later on, I will define and discuss the basic 
range of variation of each of these three dimensions, with regard to the 
three student movements I am comparing. 

After a short methodological note and a section that introduces the three 
student movements, the rest of this article proceeds as follows. First, I 
delineate the patterns of movement rhetoric and activities during the 1989 
BSM (the variations of dependent factors). Second, I define the three di- 
mensions of state-society relations that I use to explain the important vari- 
ations elaborated in the previous section (the independent factors). Third, 
I describe the different state-society relations behind the May 4th, the 
December 9th, and the 1989 movements along the three identified dimen- 
sions (the variations of independent factors). Finally, I analyze how differ- 
ent state-society relations shaped movement rhetoric and activities during 
the 1989 BSM (the causal relations between the dependent and independent 
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factors). For those not familiar with the comparative-historical approach, 
I have indicated the logic of each section parenthetically by quantitative 
analogies. These remain just analogies, however, because the structural di- 
mensions that I have adopted are impure constructions rather than fully 
operationalized variables and the discourses and activities that my analyses 
focus on are not dependent variables but impure ramifications of the state- 
society interactions. Due to the nature of the work, a full elaboration of the 
causal logic of this article is not given until the last section. 


A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


This article compares movement activities in the May 4th movement of 
1919, the December 9th movement of 1935—36, and the 1989 BSM. These 
are all large-scale student movements that took place in urban China. 
Thus, some undesirable variations are “controlled.” The main factors re- 
maining uncontrolled include the international environment, learning, 
and knowledge accumulation processes from previous collective action 
experiences; the goals of each movement; and relationships between the 
state, students, and the general public. 

A major part of the data on the May 4th and the December 9th move- 
ments was obtained from published monographs, witness accounts, and 
memoirs. I did independent research in Beijing and Shanghai’s libraries 
and archives in 1997. The data for the 1989 BSM came mainly from my 
own interviews. A total of 70 people were interviewed between 1992 and 
1993, 40 in Beijing and 30 in Montreal, Canada. Of the 70 informants, 
48 were university students during the movement, 16 were political con- 
trol cadres or teachers in Beijing universities, and 6 were young research- 
ers from various cultural and academic institutions. I have given the de- 
tails of the interview methodology elsewhere (see Zhao 1996, 1997, 1998). 

To limit the length of this article, I adopt an unbalanced comparison. 
My major focus is on the 1989 BSM. The two earlier student movements 
are used mainly as contrast cases to the 1989 BSM. Discussions on the two 
earlier movements will be kept at a reasonably minimum level. For more 
on the earlier movements, see Chow (1967) and Israel (1966). 


THE THREE STUDENT MOVEMENTS 


The May 4th movement of 1919, the December 9th movement of 1935- 
36, and the 1989 movement are the three largest student movements in 
20th-century China. They all started in Beijing and spread across the na- 
tion. Here I only briefly introduce these events.* The May 4th movement 


4 For interested readers, Chow (1967), Yeh (1996), Israel (1966), Calhoun (1994), and 
Lin (1992) offer case studies. 
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was the first major student movement in modern China. Since 1917, Chi- 
na’s new intellectuals and students initiated a vast modernization drive 
that aimed to strengthen the country through science and democracy. This 
modernization drive to a great extent paved the ways to the rise of the 
movement. The movement, however, was named after the May 4th inci- 
dent in 1919: on that day, over 3,000 Beijing students marched in the 
streets in an anti-Japanese demonstration protesting the Shandong Reso- 
lution of the Versailles peace conference. Joined by merchants, workers, 
and other urban residents, anti-Japanese protests soon spread to many 
other Chinese cities. Eventually, the government of Northern China had 
to dismiss three pro-Japanese officers and to refuse to sign the Versailles 
peace treaty. The impact of the May 4th movement was profound. Politi- 
cally, it contributed to the rise of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
and the reorganization of the Nationalist Party (Guomindang). Culturally, 
it facilitated the rise and dominance of vernacular literature and mass 
education and the decline of Confucianism and traditional ethics. 

While the May 4th movement was at once a prodemocratic and a na- 
tionalistic movement, the December 9th movement was mainly a nation- 
alistic reaction to Japanese aggression. By 1935, Japan had occupied the 
whole Dongbei (Manchuria) region and a large part of the Hebei prov- 
inces. Beijing was virtually encircled by Japanese troops. On December 
9, 1935, thousands of Beijing students marched to urge the government 
to resist the Japanese invasion. The movement spread to most of urban 
China in 1936. The impact of this movement was also monumental. It 
helped the CCP rebuild their urban base, which had been destroyed by 
the Guomindang. It also split the governing elites and induced the Xi’an 
Incident.’ A series of chain reactions during and after the movement led 
to the establishment of a united front between Guomindang and the CCP 
to resist the Japanese invasion, an event that paved the road for the com- 
munist victory in China (Johnson 1962). 

The 1989 BSM was prodemocratic, yet it was also a direct reaction to 
emerging social problems such as high inflation, rampant official corrup- 
tion, and the decreasing economic status of intellectuals. Beijing students 
started the movement on April 15, 1989, upon Hu Yaobang’s sudden 
death.’ The movement achieved some success by early May. However, 
unlike the two earlier student movements, the 1989 BSM was not able to 


$ On December 12, 1936, general Zhang Xueliang detained Chiang Kai-shek, the gen- 
eralissimo, to try to force him to stop the war with the communists and lead the whole 
of China to resist the Japanese invasion. This is known as the Xi’an Incident. 

é Hu Yaobang was the general secretary of the CCP between 1981 and 1987. Forced 
to resign his position in part because of his liberal attitude toward student unrest in 
1986, Hu became a respected figure among students and intellectuals. 
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sustain its success. While the government was pushed to make limited 
concessions, a few students started a hunger strike at Tiananmen Square 
on May 13 to demand more radical changes. The action drew hundreds 
of thousands of sympathizers once the condition of the hunger strikers 
deteriorated. The hunger strike was a big success in mass mobilization. 
However, it interrupted the Sino-Soviet summit and antagonized most of 
China’s top state leaders. Thus, the government announced martial law. 
Yet, martial law could not be carried out immediately. On the night of 
May 19, in a popular belief that the soldiers were going to harm the stu- 
dents in Tiananmen Square, Beijing residents went out by the hundreds 
of thousands and stopped the army. The troops had to withdraw, and the 
student occupation of Tiananmen Square was preserved. Then, on June 
3, the army entered Beijing once again. They met with violent resistance. 
Yet with much more resolute orders from the government, the troops 
pushed their way through the square, leaving behind several hundred 
dead and thousands more wounded. The movement was suppressed, but 
people did not forget. Much of Chinese politics since then has centered 
on the ghost of the movement and its aftermath. The impact of this move- 
ment on China’s politics has yet to be fully realized. 


PATTERNS OF MOVEMENT ACTIVITIES DURING THE 1989 BSM 


This study investigates the impact of state-society relations on the patterns 
of social movement activities. However, I do not claim that social move- 
ment activities are completely shaped by state-society relations. In com- 
parison with the May 4th movement of 1919 and December 9th movement 
of 1935-36, the 1989 BSM has three distinctive features. The movement 
was much more pro-Western in appearance. It bore a strong imprint of the 
Cultural Revolution and styles of communist mass mobilization. Finally, 
culturally embedded rhetoric and movement activities figured much more 
centrally in the 1989 BSM than in the two earlier student movements. 
Only the last pattern was closely related to state-society relations in China 
during the 1980s. Before examining it, however, I will briefly introduce 
each of the three features. 


Pro-Western Characteristics of the Movement 


During the 1989 BSM, students frequently flashed V-signs to indicate vic- 
tory, built a Statue of Liberty turned “Goddess of Democracy” in Tianan- 
men Square, held countless press conferences to attract Western attention, 
provided Western and Hong Kong journalists with easy access to their 
headquarters, and routinely listened to foreign broadcast for news and 
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feedback.’ The list of pro-Western attributes can be expanded. The move- 
ment’s pro-Western nature was also reflected in its language. English ban- 
ners such as For the People, By the People, Absolute Power, Absolute 
Corruption,’ Glasnost, and People Power appeared everywhere.’ This pro- 
Western sentiment was new to China. Although the two earlier move- 
ments were anti-Japanese, students also expressed grievances with other 
foreigners. For example, during the May 4th movement, when Shanghai 
students demonstrated around Waitan Park in the British concession, sev- 
eral students smashed a board in front of the park which read No Chinese 
and Dogs (Xu 1987, p. 76). During the May 4th movement, the Guomin- 
dang elite had to make efforts to keep the movement from becoming ex- 
plicitly anti-Western (Liu 1990). 

Both the May 4th and the December 9th movements took place between 
the world wars. During that period, colonialism still dominated interna- 
tional geopolitics. Weak nations such as China were constantly bullied by 
big powers acting on their conflicting geopolitical interests. Given this 
situation, nationalism became a major feature of the movements. The 
May 4th students advocated Westernization mainly because they believed 
that democracy could save China from foreign aggression. By the time of 
the 1989 BSM, however, colonialism was seen as part of the distant past; 
intellectuals and students were no longer concerned about saving China. 
Instead they felt great pain as a consequence of the strong state that their 
predecessors had dreamed of and fought for. They also witnessed the de- 
cline of the Soviet Union and a new wave of worldwide democratization. 
State socialism was no longer treated as a viable model; capitalism and 
democracy had again become the engine of the world system. The pro- 
Western nature of the movement revealed fundamental changes in the 
international environment and the mood of Chinese intellectuals and stu- 
dents. 


Imprint of the Communist Mass Mobilization 


Communist education imprinted on the students a set of habits and iconic 
images. For example, during the 1989 BSM, students sang “The Interna- 


’ According to MaCartney (1990, pp. 9~10), “Access to inner sanctums [at Tiananmen 
Square] was granted only to the Western and Hong Kong press.” Moreover, student 
leader Wang Dan visited Hong Kong reporters almost daily “to feel out their attitude 
to the students, to find out whether the outside world was interested in the movement.” 
ë See the photos in Kuese de Liming (1989, pp. 48, 68). 

°’ During the May 4th and the December 9th movements, students seldom used West- 
ern languages to express their demands. Even when students wrote their banners in 
English, they only intended to explain to the Westerners that their movements were 
not radical and anti-Western. See, e.g., Wasserstrom (1991, photos between pp. 124- 
25). 
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tionale” whenever they felt that their action was heroic and tragic. Al- 
though “The Internationale” is part of a legitimate set of symbols under 
the regime, students sang the song frequently because the song is rebel- 
lious in spirit and singing it was a standard way to express the type of 
emotions that students had learned through revolutionary dramas and 
films. However, some movement tactics popularized during the Cultural 
Revolution had an even greater impact on the 1989 BSM. 

The hunger strike was arguably the single most important form of pro- 
test during the 1989 BSM. The strike led to the success of the movement, 
both in terms of the scale of mobilization it achieved and the worldwide 
attention it generated. It also sowed the seeds for martial law and the final 
military crackdown. Significantly, the tactic was not used during the May 
4th and the December 9th movements but was popularized only during 
the Cultural Revolution. The impact of the Cultural Revolution on the 
1989 BSM can be seen from Zheng Yi’s account of his involvement in 
the movement (Zheng 1993, pp. 62-68). In his book, Zheng describes or- 
ganizing a large-scale hunger strike during the Cultural Revolution. He 
also depicts how he passed on his experiences in that regard to activists 
at Beijing University, suggesting that they stage a hunger strike as early 
as April 22. Zheng Yi’s fascinating story certainly had its impact on young 
listeners such as Wang Dan, Chai Ling, and Zhang Boli, all of whom were 
key figures in the hunger strike. 

Between May 16 and 26 in 1989, around 172,000 students from various 
provinces went to Beijing by train (Wu 1989, p. 474). Students also went 
by other means of transportation. Thus, in late May, Tiananmen Square 
was filled by energetic newcomers who were reluctant to leave. These 
students went to Beijing not just to support the movement, but to take 
advantage of the opportunity to get a free trip to visit Beijing. This phe- 
nomenon, which had a tremendous impact on the development of the 
movement, is called chuanlian. To travel a long distance as part of the 
petition process started during the earlier student movements (Wasser- 
strom 1991, p. 88), yet it is the Cultural Revolution that gave chuanlian 
a new meaning—chuanlian as massive free tourism. By 1989, most old 
Red Guards regarded the Cultural Revolution as a personal as well as 
a collective tragedy. Nevertheless, most of them had good memories of 
chuanlian (Jin 1996). In the interviews, all the students whom I asked 
about chuanlian knew the story very well. Past novelties became this 
movement’s routine. 


The Traditionalism of the 1989 Movement 


What is most stunning and hard to explain is that the language and activ- 
ity of the 1989 BSM were actually more traditional and moralistic than 
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those of the May 4th movement of 1919 and the December 9th movement 
of 1935-36. This is not to suggest that China’s traditional culture had no 
impact on the two earlier movements or that there are no similarities 
among the three movements. For example, in premodern China, kneeling 
in a public place was a major way by which the Chinese proclaimed their 
discontent and appealed to the public for support. Indeed, we see that 
during the May 4th movement students knelt in front of workers and 
merchants to try to mobilize them. Nevertheless, kneeling had never been 
as significant a movement tactic as it was during Hu Yaobang’s funeral 
on April 22, 1989. Never before did kneeling bring out the emotions of 
hundreds of thousand of students and trigger a Beijing-wide class boycott. 
The same was true of staging protests during funerals. During the May 
4th movement, the funeral protests at Tianjin and Shanghai were only 
minor activities (Chow 1967, pp. 129, 143). During the December 9th 
movement, Beijing students did hold a memorial service and demon- 
strated for Guo Qing, a high school student who had died in prison. How- 
ever, when the government repressed this activity, no further radical ac- 
tions followed (Han 1986, pp. 103-8; Israel 1966, p. 145). The 1989 BSM, 
by contrast, started after Hu Yaobang’s sudden death and for its first 
week centered on mourning activities. 

Students of the 1980s also brought back some of the rhetoric that their 
predecessors during the May 4th era had vehemently attacked and which 
had gradually disappeared from China’s political discourse. Traditional 
Chinese virtues such as loyalty, filial piety, and images of extended family 
were under severe attack during the May 4th movement (Chow 1967, pp. 
58-59); yet during the 1989 BSM, students and Beijing residents fre- 
quently used language drawing on these elements to mobilize emotions. 
One frequently encountered slogans that centered on extended family rela- 
tions, such as: “Mama, we are not wrong!” “Mama: I am hungry, but I 
won’t eat!” “Grandpa Zhao, uncle Li, come to save our big brothers and 
sisters!” and “Your big brothers have been very anxious!” In addition, 
one also encountered language that emphasized very traditional Chinese 
values: “To fast to death is only a small deed!”? and “Loyalty and filial 
piety cannot be obtained at the same time.” 

Traditional language was not just an individual initiative. For example, 
the Hunger Strike Declaration, arguably one of the most important stu- 
dent declarations of the 1989 BSM, was also filled with traditional rhetoric 
and with elitist sentiment such as “When a person is about to pass away, 


1 This is a slightly modified version of half of a traditional Chinese couplet, the other 
half of which goes: “Keeping up one’s chastity is the most important matter.” The 
couplet was used to teach women in traditional China to maintain chastity in widow- 
hood. 
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he speaks kindly and wisely; when a bird is about to die, it cries sadly” 
and “Please forgive us. Your children cannot be loyal [to the country] and 
show filial piety at the same time.” In comparison, few declarations during 
the May 4th and the December 9th movements bore traits of this sort; 
such language (and the values embedded in it) was in fact a target of 
attack in some student manifestos during the May 4th movement. 

No wonder China scholars have been so committed to explaining the 
1989 BSM by different facets of traditional Chinese culture. Yet while it 
is not difficult to find a strong empirical support for this connection, such 
explanations do not provide any clue as to why the 1989 BSM was more 
traditional and culturally driven than the May 4th movement of 1919 and 
the December 9th movement of 1935—36." 

It is quite tempting to explain this difference in terms of the core issues 
of each of the three movements. This works partially for the May 4th 
movement. There is no doubt that the iconoclastic nature of the movement 
delegitimatized the use of traditional rhetoric and tactics in the movement. 
However, this explanation does not work for the December 9th move- 
ment, because it was almost purely nationalistic. There is little reason to 
explain why a nationalistic movement in the 1930s was less traditional 
than a prodemocratic movement in the 1980s. 

One might also argue that activity patterns of the 1989 BSM point to 
the resilience of culture. Yet, it is illogical to assume that youths of the 
1980s were more exposed to traditional culture than the May 4th and the 
December 9th youths. In the 20th century, China has arguably undergone 
the most dramatic social change in its long history. A considerable portion 
of the May 4th youths were brought up in large extended families. In 
comparison, modern students were mostly brought up in urban nuclear 
families and were subject to much more liberal child-rearing practices. 
During the May 4th era, female students had to fight to wear modern 
hairstyles and to attend the same schools as males. In contrast, students 
in the 1980s could date rather freely. Moreover, many of the May 4th and 
the December 9th students were educated with a blend of traditional and 
modern curricula. In comparison, the students in the 1980s were educated 
with more Westernized curricula. Finally, modern students lived in the 
age of media technology. They were much more exposed, albeit superfi- 


H One may simply view the traditionalism during the 1989 BSM as a nostalgic cultural 
revival. While people are nostalgic, this is not enough to explain the revival of a major 
cultural tradition. Major cultural revival must be accompanied by certain structural 
changes that either make that culture more relevant or facilitate the development of 
certain cultural institutions that fight for that culture. In a way, this article can be 
seen as an analysis of the structural conditions that revived some of the traditional 
cultural elements in China during the 1980s. 
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cially, to the Western lifestyle and mentality than earlier students. There- 
fore, we need other explanations. 


THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONS 


I have shown that the 1989 BSM’s rhetoric and activities were more tradi- 
tional than those of the two earlier student movements. Before explaining 
this finding, I need to specify three structural dimensions of state-society 
relations that will be used to elaborate the comparison. These dimensions 
are the nature of the state, the nature of society, and the links or patterns 
of interaction between the state and society. 

Scholars have proposed different ideal-types of states. For example, re- 
cently Finer (1997) has classified major regime types based on four institu- 
tional sources: palace, forum, church, and nobility. Their combinations 
yield six hybrid types. Mann (1988, 1993) identifies four types of regimes, 
differentiated by the level of a state’s despotic power and infrastructural 
capacity to penetrate society. While modern democratic regimes are char- 
acterized by strong infrastructural but weak despotic power, modern to- 
talitarian regimes have strong infrastructural and despotic power. 

In their study of the democratic transition, Linz and Stepan (1996) iden- 
tify five ideal-types of modern states: democratic, authoritarian, totalitar- 
ian, post-totalitarian, and sultanic. Different regime types have different 
paths and tasks in making the transition to democracy. Most relevant to 
this article are the authoritarian regime and the post-totalitarian regime. 
By authoritarian regime, Linz and Stepan refer to a political system that 
has no elaborated guiding ideology, but has a certain social and economic 
pluralism and a limited political pluralism, mainly a result of the state’s 
weak capacity to penetrate society. A post-totalitarian regime is a decayed 
form of the totalitarian regime. In contrast to the authoritarian regime, 
this type of regime emphasizes rational decision making but is still offi- 
cially committed to an elaborate ideology. It has a certain level of eco- 
nomic and social pluralism but a very limited political pluralism, due to 
the state’s still-overwhelming presence. As it will be discussed in the next 
section, China was governed by authoritarian regimes during the May 
4th and December 9th era, and by a post-totalitarian regime during the 
late 1980s. Because of its post-totalitarian nature, the Chinese state during 
the 1980s was more capable of carrying out repression than the state had 
been during the earlier student movements. The level of state unity— 
mainly elite unity—and the state’s infrastructural capacity to penetrate 
society are thus the initial criteria of my comparison. 

The second dimension of state-society relations is the structure or na- 
ture of society. Recent publications on the role of civil society in demo- 
cratic transitions have greatly enhanced our understanding of this dimen- 
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sion (e.g., Ehrenberg 1999; Hall 1995; Keane 1988). The density and 
strength of intermediate organizations are crucial to the nature of society 
because intermediate organizations have many social movement-—related 
functions. First, intermediate associations check state power. Without 
them, state power will be truly despotic, and people’s attention will be 
state centered (Tocqueville 1955). Second, intermediate organizations nur- 
ture bonds and contractual relations among social groups and create and 
sustain a shared identity and tradition. Poorly organized individuals tend 
to have little mutual understanding and little capacity to pursue their in- 
terests in a coordinated manner (Kornhauser 1959). While poorly orga- 
nized movements tend to be driven by activities with strong emotional 
elements, stronger organizations make the rationalization of movement 
strategy possible. Finally, strong intermediate organizations facilitate sec- 
tional and segmental mobilization and prevent unitary national-level up- 
rising. Organizations do play a crucial role in most microlevel participant 
recruiting processes, as resource mobilization theorists have argued (Mc- 
Carthy and Zald 1973; McAdam 1982; Tilly 1978). However, different 
organizations tend to have distinctive interests and tend to nurture cross- 
cutting identities of their members. Thus, when the society is taken as a 
whole, the existence of strong intermediate organizations actually pre- 
vents unitary national-level mobilization. In the next section, I will show 
that, due to the state’s post-totalitarian nature, Chinese society during the 
1980s had a very poor level of intermediate organizations compared to 
the eras of the May 4th and December 9th movements. 

The third dimension of the comparison is where the state and society 
are linked. The importance of economic and political linkages has been 
conventional wisdom. The analysis in this article relies heavily on the 
ideational links between the state and society: on people’s perception of 
state legitimacy. State legitimacy has been defined in many ways (Ha- 
bermas 1975; Finer 1997; Johnson 1982; Linz and Stepan 1996; Offe 1973; 
Wolfe 1977). There is also a significant difference between people’s per- 
ception of state legitimacy and the bases of state legitimation that state 
authorities use to justify their rule. Since I mainly deal with the population 
at large, not with state elites, this article focuses on people’s perception 
of state legitimacy 

Weber believes that tradition, charisma, and rationality are the three 
bases of human compliance (Bendix 1960, pp. 290-97; Weber 1978, p. 
28). Weber’s classification is illuminating, but when it is used to analyze 
people’s perception of state power, it raises a problem. Not only in modern 
times, but even in the past, people’s perception of state legitimation in- 
volved a mix of emotions and rationality regardless of the ways in which 
a state tried to legitimize itself. For example, in historical China, the em- 
peror was legitimized as “the son of the heaven,” yet dynasties were fre- 
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quently challenged and overthrown when heaven’s son failed to provide 
basic services. The same is true when people support a charismatic mod- 
ern state leader. They do so both out of affection and hoping for a reward. 
I therefore slightly modify Weber’s classification system. In this article, 
sources of state legitimation are not classified in terms of basic types of 
human compliance, but in terms of how state power is justified: by a com- 
monly accepted procedure, by the service that the state has provided, or by 
a future promise. Correspondingly, I define three types of state legitimation: 
legal-electoral, ideological, and performance legitimacy, respectively. 

A state is likely to enjoy legal-electoral legitimacy when it takes laws 
as binding principles for all social groups, including state elites them- 
selves, and when top leaders are popularly elected on a regular basis. Ideo- 
logical legitimacy means that a state power is based on a grand vision 
that rests on future promises to which a government is committed.” Per- 
formance legitimacy means that a state’s right to rule rests on its continu- 
ing economic development, its observance of certain moral and ritual 
practice, or its maintenance of national defense. Finally, when citizens tie 
their hopes to the ability and personality of one or a few state leaders, the 
state enjoys charismatic legitimacy. Charismatic legitimacy can be supple- 
mentary to any kind of state legitimacy, but it tends to be an extreme 
form of ideological legitimacy." These are all ideal-types. In reality, a state 
seldom bases its survival on a single source of legitimacy. However, in a 
particular country and at a particular time, one source of state legitimacy 
tends to dominate." 

Many classic studies suggest that people interpret an event by following 
preexisting “schemata of interpretation” in their minds. They tend to be 
upset when an action violates their expectations and to become excited 
when an action resonates with what preexisted in their minds (Collins 
1981; Garfinkel 1967; Goffman 1967). In this article, I take people’s preex- 
isting perceptions of state legitimation as such “schemata of interpreta- 


” People may find similarities between legal-electoral and ideological legitimacy since 
legal-electoral legitimacy has democracy at its ideological base. However, they are 
different in two aspects. Democracy only promises a procedure to select leaders, not 
a utopian future. More important, my definition of legal-electoral legitimacy empha- 
sizes the procedural, not ideological, aspect. Although democracy is the base of legal- 
electoral legitimacy, over time it is the commonly accepted procedure of leadership 
selection, rather than the value system behind it, that legitimizes a state. 

® Defined this way, people’s perception of state legitimacy can be assessed by their 
views on a state’s ideological claim, their satisfaction with a state’s major perfor- 
mance, and their impression of the top state leaders. 

* During Mao’s era, the dominant source of state legitimation was ideology. However, 
the state also based its survival on Mao’s charisma, as well as on some public goods 
that the state delivered to the previously lower classes in society. 
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tion” in society. In this sense, sources of state legitimation may determine 
to what kinds of rhetoric and activities the people will be more receptive, 
and therefore what kinds will dominate a social movement. In the next 
section, I will show that while nationalism was a major source of state 
legitimation during the May 4th and December 9th eras, the Chinese dur- 
ing the 1980s saw that the state’s legitimacy lay primarily in moral and 
economic performance rooted in China’s traditional state-society rela- 
tions. This mode of legitimation also contributed to the traditionalism dur- 
ing the 1989 BSM. 


STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONS IN THE THREE STUDENT 
MOVEMENTS AND ALONG THE THREE IDENTIFIED 
DIMENSIONS 


In the last section, I defined the three major dimensions of state-society 
relations. Now, I will draw upon these dimensions in giving a brief histori- 
cal account of the different state-society relations operating during the 
May 4th movement of 1919, the December 9th movement of 1935-36, 
and the 1989 BSM. I begin with the May 4th movement. 

The May 4th movement started eight years after the 1911 Republican 
Revolution. When it began, China consisted of two rival states, with the 
north controlled by warlords and the south by a coalition of warlords and 
the Guomindang. The May 4th movement was aimed against the pro- 
Japanese force in the northern government. China at that time had two 
major political parties, the Guomindang and the Jinbudang (the Progres- 
sive Party). While they were otherwise in political competition, both par- 
ties urged the northern government not to sign the Versailles peace treaty. 
The Progressive Party was generally conservative and often a supporter 
of the warlord government in the northern parliament. During the May 
4th movement, however, some members of the party, especially Liang 
Qichao, supported the students. Before the movement, the Guomindang 
had split into a southern revolutionary and a northern parliamentarian 
faction, neither of which really initiated the movement. But individual 
Guomindang members, such as Cai Yuanpei, Wu Zhihui, Zhang Ji, Ye 
Chucang, Dai Jitao, and Shao Lizi were behind the movement from the 
very beginning. Moreover, more Guomindang members from both the 
northern parliamentary and southern revolutionary factions came to sup- 
port the movement after it started. In fact, when the center of the move- 
ment shifted to Shanghai, the Guomindang practically led the movement 
(Liu 1990). But support for the movement was not limited to political 
parties. Some powerful warlords associated with the northern govern- 
ment, such as Wu Peifu and Zhang Jingrao, also publicly expressed their 
sympathy for students. Thus, the students were actually backed by a polit- 
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ically powerful and organizationally resourceful political coalition. Still, 
if the northern government during the May 4th era was no less authoritar- 
ian and repressive than the post-totalitarian communist government of 
the 1980s, its state elites were certainly more fragmented. 

The northern government’s weakness was reflected in the limited de- 
gree to which its authoritarianism penetrated Chinese society. Between 
1912 and 1914, that government had published a series of laws to restrict 
people’s rights to free speech, assembly, association, and the press. How- 
ever, such laws could not extend to provinces and cities controlled by 
southern revolutionaries, or to foreign concessions, where publication and 
association were not regulated by Chinese law. Even within its own 
sphere of political influences, the northern government had proved unable 
to eliminate organizations not in its control. Therefore, commercial orga- 
nizations, worker unions, and other nongovernmental organizations were 
in place long before the May 4th movement. Some of these organizations, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce of China in Beijing and Shanghai, the 
Citizens’ Diplomatic Association, and the Chinese Industry Association, 
played important roles during the May 4th movement. After Yuan Shi- 
kai’s failure to restore a monarchy and his subsequent death in 1916, the 
Beijing government’s capacity for control deteriorated even further. 
Newspapers, magazines, and student organizations controlled by the new 
intellectuals mushroomed in Beijing. At Beijing University, for example, 
over 20 new associations were formed before the rise of the May 4th move- 
ment. The Association of Personal Ethics Jindehui), with a membership 
of over 500 people (over 25% of the university population), had organized 
virtually all the new intellectuals in the university. Organizations such as 
the New Tide Society, the Citizens’ Magazine Society, and the Mass Me- 
dia Research Society provided the leadership for the movement (Zhang 
et al. 1979). 

Immediately before the rise of the December 9th movement, by con- 
trast, China seemed more tightly controlled by a repressive government. 
For by 1935, the Guomindang had unified most parts of China and pushed 
the CCP to abandon its southern bases and retreat to the Shanbei area. 
In the meantime, the Guomindang also tried to eliminate the CCP in the 
cities. Hundreds of thousands of communists and their supporters were 
captured and killed, and most underground communist organizations in 
the cities were destroyed. This “white terror” also extended to Chinese 
society at large. After 1927, procommunist worker unions, student societ- 
ies, and left-wing organizations were banned, and other social organiza- 
tions were placed under governmental control.’ In Beijing, for example, 


! For example, whereas before 1927 Shanghai had been a heartland of left-wing work- 
ing-class politics, in the years between 1927 and 1937 left-wing worker’s movements 
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the universities, with the exception of Yanjing and Qinghua, were politi- 
cally very quiet before 1935. 

However, although the Guomindang regime was very repressive, a 
highly divided governing elite on the top, and the existence of a profes- 
sional Leninist communist party at the bottom, strongly affected the gov- 
ernment’s capacity to penetrate the society. When China was unified in 
the late 1920s, most warlords were not militarily eliminated, but politically 
co-opted. Thus many warlords still controlled their own bases and troops. 
Some of them, such as Feng Yuxiang and Zhang Xueliang, had great 
sympathy for the December 9th movement because of their nationalistic 
feelings and because of the fact that their northern power bases were being 
undermined by the Japanese.” Furthermore, the Guomindang had a revo- 
lutionary tradition rooted in its history and in its ideological underpin- 
nings. Chiang Kai-shek was able to repress the communists but could 
do very little to highly influential left-wing party members. During the 
December 9th movement, left-wing and liberal Guomindang leaders, led 
by Song Qingling and He Xiangning, the widows of Sun Yat-sen and Liao 
Zhongkai, also vehemently supported the students’ actions. Therefore the 
governing elites’ attitudes toward the movement were highly divided.” 

Meanwhile, although the communists were driven to Shanbei, the Guo- 
mindang was unable to defeat them completely. Even before they arrived 
in Shanbei, the communists advocated a united front with the Guomin- 
dang against the Japanese invasion. At the time, most government troops 
stationed near Shanbei were part of Zhang Xueliang’s army, which had 
retreated from Dongbei since 1931. Thus, the communists’ proposal 
strongly resonated among Dongbei Army officers who were homesick and 
deeply humiliated by their peaceful retreat from their home province. For 


were so repressed that worker unions in Shanghai became controlled by local gang- 
sters (Perry 1993, chap. 5). 

16 Yanjing was an American private university, and Qinghua was established and 
funded by war reparations that China paid to the United States. In both universities, 
the Guomindang’s influence was relatively weak and free associations were more tol- 
erated. 


1 This was especially true of Zhang Xueliang, who had come under a lot of public 
pressure since he followed Chiang Kai-shek’s orders and withdrew his troops from 
Dongbei in 1931 without offering any resistance to the Japanese invasion. 

18 Here is an example of how students benefited from the elite’s divisions. On February 
23, 1936, 44 Dongbei University students were arrested in Beijing. Student leader 
Song Li went to Zhang Xueliang for help. Zhang wrote a letter to the chief of the 
military police in Beijing and requested that he release the students. He also asked 
Song Li to act as his secretary and to deliver the letter. When Song was in Beijing, 
he was recognized by local authorities as one of the students on the arrest list, yet 
nobody dared to arrest him. Instead, Song was treated well, and all of the 44 arrested 
students were released as Zhang requested (Song 1982). This kind of politics would 
have been unimaginable during the 1989 BSM. 
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a period, a truce existed between local Guomindang troops and the Red 
Army. 

In Beijing, by the end of 1934, the CCP had been completely destroyed 
as an organization. However, in early 1935, the CCP started to reestablish 
its underground organs through a peripheral organization called the Chi- 
nese Association of Military Defense. The members of the association used 
Yanjing and Qinghua Universities as bases to expand their influence. By 
the time the December 9th movement broke out, the CCP had reestab- 
lished its Beijing branch and controlled radical student networks (Chen 
1982; Yao 1987). Most of these students turned out to be crucial leaders 
in the movement and later revolutionary veterans. Thus, even though the 
CCP headquarters at Shanbei was not aware of it, the CCP local in 
Beijing played a role in facilitating the December 9th movement.!® More- 
over, soon after the movement began, the CCP strengthened its presence 
in the movement. The CCP gradually gained control over the movement 
in several major cities, particularly Beijing and Tianjin. Thus the Decem- 
ber 9th movement was increasingly supervised by the CCP. 

One point that I need to bring out is that the principal base of state 
legitimation during both the May 4th and December 9th periods was na- 
tionalism. Since the Opium War in 1840, foreign aggression had become 
an increasingly urgent problem for China. In the wake of foreign aggres- 
sion, nationalist consciousness rose first among intellectuals and then 
among other urban populations. China’s defeat in the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1894 was a crucial catalyst for radicalism. Having a strong state capable 
of defending China became a dream of the Chinese (Meisner 1967 ; Pusey 
1983; Yu 1993). It was in this general atmosphere that Liang Qichao, one 
of the foremost reformers during the late imperial and early republican 
era, proclaimed that: “even if a government system deprives the people 
of much or all of their freedom, it is a good system so long as it is founded 
on a spirit of meeting the requirement of national defense” (see Nathan 
1986, p. 62). It was in the same atmosphere that China’s political elites 
staged reforms and rebellions that eventually overthrew the Manchu gov- 
ernment and established the Republic. Finally, this same radical atmo- 
sphere still prevailed when Chinese intellectuals and students staged the 
May 4th and December 9th movements. 


D Edgar Snow (1966) insists that the December 9th movement was largely spontane- 
ous and that the early leaders of the movement were “mostly Christian or Christian- 
trained youths . . . not a Communist among them.” Snow seems to have underesti- 
mated the communists’ role in initiating the movement. In fact, many leaders of the 
movement had joined the CCP before the movement began. Some of them, such as 
Yu Qiwei (Huang Jing), Yao Keguang (Yao Vilin), Wang Rumei (Huang Hua), and 
Song Li, were also among the frequent guests of Snow’s family. See Liao, Zhang, and 
Liu (1993) for the political careers of these December 9th movement leaders. 
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As a post-totalitarian regime, the Chinese government during the 1980s 
still claimed its legitimacy in ideological terms—in terms of the Four 
Cardinal Principles written in the preamble of the Chinese Constitution.” 
However, after the reforms of 1978, China’s urban population knew more 
and more of the outside world. In comparison with the development of 
the West, and especially of the newly rising East Asian neighbors, urban 
Chinese found that their government had delivered to them far less than 
had been promised. Coupled with bitter memories of the disastrous Cul- 
tural Revolution and with the new international wave of democratization, 
the younger generation of intellectuals and students became increasingly 
critical of the regime’s ideological stance (Zhao 1997). This does not mean 
that most people during the 1980s perceived the state as illegitimate, how- 
ever. What happened in China was a shifting of public perception of the 
basis of state legitimation from leftist ideology back to performance— 
mainly moral and economic performance.”! Particularly relevant to this 
article was the moral dimension of state legitimation, which owes its leg- 
acy largely to the Confucian principle of “governing by goodness” (e.g., 
Creel 1953; Yang 1991). According to this principle, rulers must fulfill 
certain materialistic and ritualistic obligations to show their responsibility 
to and love of their subjects, who in exchange offer conformity and loyalty. 
After the ideological legitimation of the state declined, moral and ritual 
performance became a popular criterion by which the people would judge 
their government. Thus, during the 1980s, many novels became bestsellers 
in China not because of their quality, but because their topic was on upright 
officials (gingguan).” Similarly, popular sayings such as “If an official is 
not able to stand up for his people, he should go home to sell sweet pota- 
toes” (Dangguan buwei minzuozhu, buyo huijia maihongshu) became cur- 


2 These are adherence to socialism, adherence to the leadership of the party, adherence 
to Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong thought, and adherence to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

21 During my interviews, I asked informants the question: “What was your view on 
the Four Cardinal Principles before the 1989 student movement?” Among the 60 peo- 
ple who responded to the question, 21 (35%) were strictly against them, whereas only 
9 (15%) accepted them. The rest (50%) accepted them with reservations. For those 
who had conditionally accepted the Four Cardinal Principles, most of them said so 
only because they thought that the state was still effective in certain functions, espe- 
cially in leading economic development. This finding is also confirmed by other similar 
studies during the 1980s (Zhao 1995), Therefore, during the 1989 BSM, at least among 
intellectuals and students, the Chinese state enjoyed a certain degree of performance 
legitimacy, but not ideological legitimacy. 

2? Ke Yunlu’s Xinxing (A new star) was perhaps the most famous such novel. It shows 
how a young county mayor had acted as a traditional upright official for the benefit 
of the local people. When the novel was turned into a TV mini-series, each Saturday 
evening when the mini-series was broadcast, the major streets in Shanghai looked 
empty (Lull 1991, chap. 6). 
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rent.” The same reasoning also made official corruption an extremely sensi- 
tive issue in China and a major point of contention during the 1989 BSM. 
Nevertheless, although a crisis of ideological legitimacy could be widely 
felt in urban China during the 1980s, no rival political organizations or 
parties existed then, as had been the case during the earlier student move- 
ments. Moreover, in the late-1980s most of the top-level government of- 
fices were still controlled by CCP veterans who had joined the party long 
before the communists took power. These veterans were aware of China’s . 
economic backwardness, among other problems. However, they also be- 
lieved that the problems did not result from communism or authoritarian- 
ism, but rather from inexperience. They realized that reform was an abso- 
lute necessity, but they never intended to give up what millions of their 
comrades had died for.” They were confident because they had an armed 
force still controlled by veteran senior officers. Thus, the legitimation crisis 
actually had no catastrophic impact on the higher echelons of the leader- 
ship. Western analysts have highlighted the factional nature of Chinese 
government during the 1989 BSM. But the crucial fact is that no top state 
leaders really supported students during the movement. Their differences 
focused more on strategies to stem the movement (Zhao 1999). This con- 
trasts sharply with what happened during the May 4th and the December 
9th movements, when powerful governing elites openly supported students. 
China in the 1980s was much freer than it was during Mao’s era. This 
created an opening for the rise of the 1989 BSM. However, this openness 
should not be exaggerated. In the early years when the communists took 
over power, they wiped out the independent social organizations and re- 
placed them with party-controlled worker, woman, youth, and vocational 
organizations. New forms of nonofficial organizations emerged during the 
1980s as China’s reform deepened (White 1993). However, the new associ- 
ations were still at a very rudimentary stage of development and not com- 
parable to the organizations of the republican era. Most of these new orga- 
nizations also had a semiofficial status and were never intended to 
mobilize against the state (Wang, Zhe, and Sun 1993). Thus, during the 
1989 BSM, all the movement organizations emerged with no prior history, 


* This sentence was from a drama about an upright official in traditional China who 
risked his career to serve his subjects. The drama became very popular as soon as it 
came out, and the quoted sentence became a catchphrase for the Chinese urban popu- 
lation during the mid-1980s. 

* For example, in a speech at the CCP Central Advisory Commission Standing Com- 
mittee, Chen Yun (1990) said that “Everyone knows that the Chinese revolution went 
through decades of hard struggle and saw the sacrifice of more than twenty million 
people, and only then was the People’s Republic of China founded. The victory has not 
come easily.” Chen Yun’s speech was highly representative of most top CCP leaders’ 
attitudes during the 1989 BSM. 
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and student mobilization was facilitated more by the ecology of the cam- 
puses and of Tiananmen Square than by the strength of organizations 
(Zhao 1998). 


STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONS AND PATTERNS OF MOVEMENT 
ACTIVITIES DURING THE 1989 MOVEMENT 


In the last section, I argued that China during both the May 4th movement 
of 1919 and the December 9th movement of 1935-36 had a fragmented 
state, divided elites, strong opposition parties or intermediate associations, 
and a state legitimation primarily based on the state’s capacity for na- 
tional defense, while the post-totalitarian communist state during the 
1980s had a relatively unitary governing elite that held much tighter con- 
trol over society, despite the fact that a large proportion of the urban 
population judged it by its moral and economic performance, not by its 
ideology. Now, I will analyze how these differences shaped rhetoric and 
activities of the 1989 BSM. 

Because China in the 1980s had a less fragmented state and weaker 
intermediate associations than had existed during the May 4th and the 
December 9th movements, the students during the 1989 BSM were unable 
to organize freely and raise demands directly. In this setting, the students 
sought to avoid head-on repression by twisting or hiding their real de- 
mands and goals behind legitimate forms of collective action. Many activi- 
ties during the 1989 BSM can be straightforwardly explained as strategies 
that aimed to create a “safe space” to lower the possibility of repression 
(Evans and Boyte 1992; Gurr 1986; Lichbach 1995; Opp and Roehl 1990). 

Let us recall the picket line example I gave earlier. In the past, the 
communist government had treated student activism relatively leniently 
but had severely sanctioned worker activism or any attempt to build an 
alliance between students and workers. Moreover, when a student demon- 
stration was not picketed, the urban youths, some of them hooligans, had 
tended to mingle with demonstrators, making the demonstration less or- 
derly and threatening to turn it into a riot. To avoid allowing the govern- 

ment to justify repression with such side effects, the students over time 
` developed the picket line strategy to ensure that a demonstration went 
on in an orderly fashion.” 

The same logic also explains why funeral protests, which were only 


25 For example, riots broke out in both Changsha and Xi’an during and after student 
demonstrations on April 22. Massive looting occurred in both cities. Around 20 houses 
and 10 vehicles were burned during the Xi’an riot. In the April 26th People’s Daily 
editorial, the government claimed that student demonstrations had facilitated these 
riots. Student leader Cheng Zhen (1990, p. 175) also has given exactly the same account 
of why they tried to keep other sections of the Beijing population from joining the 
demonstrations during the early stage of the movement. 
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marginally used during the May 4th and the December 9th movements, 
became so important for the 1989 BSM. Before the December 9th demon- 
stration, student activists explicitly rejected Helen Snow’s (a foreigner) 
suggestion that students start their demonstration with a mock funeral by 
carrying a “corpse of North China” through the streets of Beijing (Isreal 
1966, pp. 115-16). Why was a tactic that was rejected by traditional stu- 
dents heavily used by modern students? In fact, a few student activists 
in Beijing had begun preparing for the 1989 movement long before Hu 
Yaobang’s sudden death. They would have started this movement any- 
way, regardless of Hu’s physical condition. Yet Hu’s sudden death pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity. At the time of his death, Hu Yaobang was 
still a politburo member of the CCP, and therefore a top statesman. Since 
to mourn a government leader in China is a legitimate action, one that 
the government itself would also conduct, to start collective action by 
centering on Hu Yaobang’s funeral shielded the intention of movement 
activists and made immediate repression impossible. 

The students’ fear of repression also manifested itself in other activities. 
On April 26, the government published a People’s Daily editorial that 
labeled the movement as antirevolutionary turmoil instigated by a small 
number of black hands. When students demonstrated on April 27 in defi- 
ance of the editorial, however, the slogans that students chanted the most 
were “Long live the communist party!” and “Support socialism!” (Wu 
1989, p. 62). They also chanted slogans centered on issues of official cor- 
ruption and high inflation. The slogans were not radical, even from the 
perspective of communist leaders. This led many observers to conclude 
that the students were loyal to the system and that their movement was 
in many ways similar to the remonstration of China’s traditional intellec- 
tuals before an emperor. I do not deny that China’s traditional political 
culture assigns particular social roles to intellectuals and that modern Chi- 
nese students were influenced by these scripts. However, the rhetoric that 
students used during the April 27th demonstration makes for a somewhat 
misleading example. As early as April 18, student activists had unveiled 
seven demands at Tiananmen Square, at the center of which were calls 
for the freedom of speech, the press, and association. These demands 
guided the movement from that point onward. That the slogans students 
used during the April 27th demonstration were strikingly different from 
the earlier ones is best explained by considerations of strategy. By demon- 
strating on the street after the People’s Daily editorial, the students chal- 
lenged the regime’s authority. However, by restricting their rhetoric to 
conformist slogans and to a few major social problems of common con- 
cern, the movement activists were able to mobilize more students from 
within and public sympathy from without, while denying the government 
an excuse for repression. 
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Thus far I have explained how the state’s repressive and unitary nature 
pushed social movement actors during the 1989 BSM to use conformist 
strategies to expand the potential for mobilization and lessen the possibil- 
ity of an immediate repression. However, strategy cannot be the only ex- 
planation. During the movement, many students bit their fingers to write 
slogans in blood; one of my informants reported that he had hit and 
smashed his own face in anger; a student leader recalled that he saw a 
woman with tears, snivel, and hair all over her face kneeling outside the 
student headquarters at Tiananmen Square crying, chanting, and begging 
the students not to leave Tiananmen Square during late May.” In fact, 
emotional displays constituted a major part of movement activities. If I 
were a social psychologist, I would certainly attribute the domination of 
cultural activities during the 1989 BSM to the emotional nature of the 
movement. The logic is straightforward: when people act emotionally, 
they tend to act out what they are most familiar with, to act according 
to those behavioral codes that have already been imprinted in their minds 
and to which they have become habituated (Kitayama and Markus 1994; 
Triandis 1989). 

However, such an explanation could not constitute the whole story ei- 
ther. We know that a huge number of people participated in the 1989 BSM 
in an increasingly unorganized fashion (Chen 1996). Also, most movement 
activities were carried out in a few places, such as Tiananmen Square, 
the Triangle at Beijing University, or the Third Student Dining Hall at the 
People’s University (Zhao 1998). During the movement, people frequently 
visited these places after work, after dinner, or anytime as they wanted. 
Most of them simply acted as sympathetic bystanders. When so moved, 
a few of them would stage actions of their own. The relatively unorga- 
nized and place-centered nature of these activities made the relationship 
between movement actors and bystanders very much like that between 
“street theater actors” at a fair and the people who visit that fair. Someone 
who had visited Tiananmen Square during the movement was likely to 
encounter several independent protesting activities, either simultaneously 
or sequentially, and a huge crowd of sympathetic bystanders mingling 
inside and looking for something interesting. Those who acted on the stage 
might follow traditional, modern, or foreign scripts of social movements. 
They might also act out of impulse, calculation, or a combination of both. 
For the most part, their forms of actions and motivations did not matter at 
this level because most of these activities came and went without having a 


2% In my interview with this student leader, he insisted that during the martial law 
period Tiananmen Square was like a mental hospital. He usually had a clear mind 
while outside the square. However, each time he returned to the square and saw many 
people acting this way he became emotional and confused. 
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substantial impact on the movement. Yet some activities, like the three 
students kneeling and the hunger strike, touched the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands of sympathetic observers and shaped the movement dynam- 
ics. I found that it was at this level that movement activities during the 
1989 BSM appeared to be more traditional than those during the May 
4th or the December 9th movements. Obviously, what mattered here was 
the psychology of those who were watching the protesting activities. 

In their study of the “Zoot-Suit” riot, Turner and Surace (1956) found 
that a symbol would not evoke uniform group action and unrestricted 
hostile behavior unless its presence aroused uniformly and exclusively un- 
favorable feelings toward an object under attack. If we consider move- 
ment rhetoric and activities as symbols, and the sources of state legitima- 
tion as such an object, the logic they uncovered is certainly applicable to 
my case. I argue that people’s acceptance of particular movement rhetoric 
or activities is shaped by their perception of state legitimation. During 
the 1980s, moral performance was a major source of state legitimation. 
Therefore, people were more receptive to morally (culturally) charged ac- 
tivities and got angry when the government reacted improperly to these 
activities. For example, on April 22, three students knelt on the steps of 
the Great Hall of the People, but Li Peng failed to come out to receive 
their petition. This immediately triggered a citywide class boycott. In fact, 
according to several of my informants, many other activities took place 
around the same time, but none of them was able to capture the hearts 
of students and shape the future of the movement. An informant recalled 
what happened when Li Peng did not come out to receive the three kneel- 
ing students: 


I never trusted the communist party. I did not believe that they would really 
do anything good. I knew that nothing would be accomplished even if Li 
Peng came out to meet us, vet I still wished that Li Peng would come out 
to say a few words. But, he did not come out. We felt extremely sad and 
many of us burst out crying. . . . At one point, I even punched my own face 
several times, and blood gushed out of my face. Then I was pulled out by 
several friends. . .. On my way out, I saw that students were crying every- 
where. I also saw that a journalist was crying like a baby and chanting: 
“This is a bastard government. This is a shit government. This is a useless 
government.” I also heard some students shout: “Down with Li Peng!” 


This informant was a very radical student leader, and yet he wished 
that Li Peng would come out and meet them. As Pye (1990, p. 168) has 
pointed out, coming out and receiving a petition in such a circumstance 
was a ritual that even the old magistrate had to fulfill. Contrary to most 
students’ expectations, Li Peng did not come out. On that day, what my 
informant and the journalist acted and cried out was actually a general 
sentiment—a sentiment of total disappointment in the government. They 
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had this sentiment not because the government was not democratic (even 
though some of them were fighting for democratization), but because a 
leader of the government failed to perform a proper ritual, a ritual upon 
which the state was now basing its legitimacy. It was out of this sentiment 
that most Beijing students participated in a general class boycott the fol- 
lowing day. 

During the April 27th student demonstration, as an informant recalled, 
Beijing citizens on the sidewalks responded enthusiastically when stu- 
dents shouted slogans against official corruption and high inflation. How- 
ever, slogans such as “Free Press,” “Free Association,” and “Democracy” 
were poorly received. Consequently, my informant saw a gradual drift of 
the slogans shouted during the demonstration away from the issue of free- 
dom and democracy toward those of official corruption and inflation. The 
reason for the differentiated response from the people on the sidewalks 
was clear. By the late 1980s, the major sources of state legitimacy were 
moral and economic performance; that is, most students and Beijing resi- 
dents did not really care about how the government was formed, but 
rather about whether the government was moral and whether it could 
bring order and economic prosperity. Slogans that were centered on offi- 
cial corruption and inflation attracted a wide audience because they reso- 
nated with most people’s expectations of the government. 

Many other examples can be given of how people responded differently 
to various movement activities. During the hunger strike mobilization be- 
tween May 11 and 13, radical students tried to mobilize students to join 
the strike by using different claims. In the University of Political Science, 
and Law, the major reason was “the government has not yet rehabilitated 
our movement, but Dongchang starts to spread rumor again.”” This was 
not successful. By noon of May 13, only seven or eight students had volun- 
teered for the hunger strike. Beijing Normal University’s major claim 
was “in order to advance the democratization in China, we voluntarily 
participate in a hunger strike.” This was not convincing either. Very few 
students signed up. At the more radical Beijing University, activists had 
made different speeches to try to mobilize students. However, by the eve- 
ning of May 12, only about 40 students had signed up to be hunger strik- 
ers. At this point, student activist Chai Ling made an emotional speech 
to tell her reason for a hunger strike. In her speech, she did not capitalize 
on the democratic aspect of the movement. Rather, she emphasized that 
“my hunger strike is for the purpose of seeing just what the true face of 
the government is, to see whether it intends to suppress the movement or 
to ignore it, to see whether the people have a conscience or not, to see if 


27 He Dongchang was the minister of education in China. The slogan was a response 
to his rather harsh comments about the movement made several days earlier. 
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China still has a conscience or not, if it has hope or not 279 Student leader 
Shen Tong was among the majority who were initially against the idea 
of a hunger strike. He recalled his impression after Chai’s speech (Shen 
1990, p. 237): 


Chai Ling’s speech was so personal and direct, yet it touched me as no other 
speech had. I had been trying all day to come to terms with the idea of the 
hunger strike, and no one had said anything that satisfied me. Chai Ling 
made me understand why students would want to make such a sacrifice. 
We were asking the government for dialogue and recognition. Were these 
two things worth dying for? I didn’t think so. But Chai Ling’s speech made 
me and many others realize that the hunger strike was about much more 
than those two demands. 


After Chai’s speech, the number of students signed up for the hunger 
strike at Beijing University immediately went from around 40 to nearly 
300. Rhetoric centered on the democratic goals of the movement was not 
effective, but a call for the students to use their own lives to test the gov- 
ernment’s morality received a very enthusiastic response. 

The above analysis explains why the 1989 BSM focused on moral issues 
even though the goal of the movement was democracy. Since moral per- 
formance was the basis of state legitimacy, activities that morally discred- 
ited the government posed a more fundamental challenge to the state, and 
thus were able to mobilize more people. Therefore, during the hunger 
strike, almost all the people in Beijing, even those working in state institu- 
tions, eventually supported students. Most Beijing residents also joined 
the mass resistance of the army after martial law was imposed. Most of 
them, especially those from peripheral government institutions, did not 
stand up to fight for a democratic China, instead they protested a central 
government that kept silent while students were dying of hunger and a 
government that tried to use troops to repress students. In short, many 
people participated in the movement because they were angry; they were 
angry because the government’s actions violated the people’s common 
notion of how a good government should act. 

Now I want to return to the issue of why traditional languages and 
activities were less manifest during the two earlier student movements. 
The difference seems to be attributable to two factors. First, early this 
century, foreign aggression was the most urgent problem in China, and 
how to stop it was the focus of Chinese political elites. As stated before, 
the principal foundation of state legitimacy then lay in the state’s capacity 
to resist foreign aggression rather than in its moral conduct and its ability 
to regulate economy. In other words, while the nationalist goals of both 


* This excerpt is from both Shen (1990, p. 237) and Han and Hua (1990, p. 198). 
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the May 4th and December 9th movements had actually challenged the 
regime’s legitimacy, simple moral issues were at those moments less able 
to move people if they were not directly related to nationalism. 

Second, the level of organizations in society was different in the earlier 
periods. All three student movements were initiated without particular 
organizations behind them. Emotional displays were also widespread dur- 
ing the May 4th movement of 1919 and the December 9th movement of 
1935-36. However, in the two earlier movements, organized forces moved 
in to explore the situation, whereas during the 1989 BSM no such political 
forces existed. The strategic activities of political organizations also freed 
the two earlier student movements from emotion-ridden rhetoric and ac- 
tivities. Let me discuss a case during the December 9th movement to illus- 
trate the point. 

The December 9th movement started as a direct response to the Japa- 
nese aggression. Yet, the CCP supported and gradually took control over 
the movement as it developed. The CCP leadership saw the movement 
as an opportunity to gain back their political influence in cities and as an 
occasion to establish a united front with the Guomindang government 
against Japanese aggression. Obviously, the CCP was not interested in 
radical actions at that point. 

Here, the turning point was occasioned by Guo Qing’s death. Guo Qing, 
a high school student, was beaten and later died in a jail. The students 
in Beijing became very angry and organized a memorial service at Beijing 
University in protest. Local authorities banned the meeting and deployed 
a huge number of police outside the university. The students were very 
emotional. When a student rushed onto the stage and suggested carrying 
a coffin and demonstrating outside the university, most students followed. 
However, the demonstrators met head-on with repression. Only six to 
seven hundred students eventually managed to demonstrate outside the 
campus, where about a hundred were wounded and 53 were arrested, 
including several major student leaders. The action was immediately criti- 
cized by Liu Shaoqi as ultra-leftist.” Liu then reorganized the CCP 
Beijing Committee and dismissed those whose ideas were not congenial 
to the policy of the CCP Central Committee. He wrote a letter to students 
and requested them not to continue to act so radically. He also demanded 
that they resume classes and respect their teachers and parents.” More- 
over, Liu asked students to differentiate between the Nanjing government 


23 Liu was then in charge of the CCP Northern China Bureau. He was the president 
of P. R. China before the Cultural Revolution, and died during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion after being purged from the party. 


3 The article was reprinted in 1987 with a title: “Close-Doorism and Adventurism” 
(Liu 1987). 
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and that of the local military leader Song Zheyuan. He promptly raised 
the slogans: “Support the Chief of the Committee Song to lead the anti- 
Japanese resistance!” and “Support the 29th Armed Forces to fight against 
the Japanese!” He also contacted hundreds of Guomindang elites to gain 
their sympathy. Liu’s efforts were successful. From then on, Beijing stu- 
dents no longer acted radically. Local military leader Song Zheyuan re- 
lented and released the arrested students. The movement changed its 
course after the CCP Central Committee gained control. 

This example shows that Chinese students were indeed very likely to 
follow culturally embedded forms of collective action, such as the funeral 
ritual, during the movement. Yet, it also suggests that the impact of cul- 
ture was not as deterministic as some cultural theorists have claimed. The 
students during the December 9th movement initiated a funeral demon- 
stration in anger, but once it was suppressed, no more radical actions 
followed. On the contrary, the funeral demonstration was labeled as ultra- 
leftist, and the movement took a different course. The movement was 
able to drastically change its orientation because the student organizations 
were controlled either by CCP members or by left-wing students closely 
associated with the communists. 


DISCUSSION 


The 1989 BSM was dominated by many traditional languages and activi- 
ties. This phenomenon has been explained as a result of characteristics of 
traditional Chinese culture. But to explain cultural manifestations as cul- 
ture is tautological. Moreover, the interpretation cannot explain why tra- 
ditional Chinese culture was less manifest during the May 4th movement 
of 1919 and the December 9th movement of 1935-36. I argue that its 
domination in the 1989 BSM was realized at the microlevel through two 
not always separable processes: a strategic and an emotional process. Both 
of these processes, however, can be further explained by three structural 
factors centered on state-society relations. In comparison with the two 
earlier movements, China in the 1980s had a relatively unitary governing 
elite with much tighter control over society, a weaker level of independent 
civil organizations, and a mode of legitimation based on moral and eco- 
nomic performance. Students had to conceal their real demands and goals 
behind culturally congenial forms of collective action in order to avoid 
an immediate state repression. Moreover, because of the weakness of inde- 
pendent social organizations, the 1989 BSM was composed of many small 
groups of poorly organized activists and a large number of (generally un- 
organized) sympathetic audiences. As a result, competing activities fre- 
quently occurred in the same time and location, and the perceptions of 
people watching movement activities became key determinants of what 
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types of activities dominated. I argue that people’s perceptions of state 
legitimation shape their view on the proper political behaviors of move- 
ment activists and the government. During the 1980s, the source of state 
legitimacy in China had changed from ideology to moral performance, 
reviving it to what it had been in traditional China. Therefore those who 
were watching movement activities during the 1989 BSM were more re- 
ceptive to morally charged activities and became angry when the govern- 
ment reacted insensitively to these types of activities. This further facili- 
tated the domination of traditional Chinese culture during the 1989 BSM. 

In this article, I have identified three macrostructural factors. I have 
also analyzed how these structural elements shaped the strategic choices 
as well as the emotions of movement participants. I have thus linked social 
structures with human agents that have the capacity for rational calcula- 
tion as well as emotions. “Micro-macro links” have been a fundamental 
issue in sociology (Alexander et al. 1987). Currently, a dominant trend in 
sociology is to link structures to rational human individuals. The political 
opportunity structure theory, or David Snow’s type of “strategic framing” 
analysis in social movement studies,*' and the new institutionalism in or- 
ganizational studies (Adams 1996; Brinton and Nee 1998; Czada, Heritier, 
Keman 1996; DiMaggio 1988; Granovetter 1985) attest to the potency of 
this tradition. If I had followed this tradition, I could have simply argued 
that students during the 1989 BSM adopted ostensibly traditional cultural 
forms mainly because the regime’s unity and repressiveness made such 
strategies safer. In the following, I will explain why I do not follow this 
line of reasoning. 

Empirically, most observers may agree that the 1989 BSM was very 
poorly organized (e.g., Shen 1990; Tsou 1991; Zhou 1993). In certain 
events, there were so many independent activities that I feel very uneasy 
about assuming that some actions were a result of pure strategic calcula- 
tion without even being able to identify the exact actors. Moreover, al- 
though the cultural explanation of the 1989 BSM is tautological, the obser- 
vation that culture and emotions figured very importantly during the 1989 
BSM is actually right and should not be neglected. 

It may be argued that contemporary scholars who follow various 
“bounded-rationality” approaches also recognize the role of cultural and 
emotional factors in social actions (Boudon 1987). In social movement 


3! For the political opportunity structure theory, see, e.g., Costain (1992), Gamson and 
Meyer (1996), McAdam (1996), Jenkins and Perrow (1977), Kitschelt (1986), Kriesi 
(1996), Kriesi et al. (1995), McAdam (1982), Porta (1996), Rucht (1990, 1996), Tarrow 
(1996, 1998), and Tilly (1978). For recent criticisms of this theory, see Jasper and 
Goodwin (1999). For the strategic framing theory, see Evans (1997), Johnston (1995), 
Ryan (1991), Snow et al. (1986), Snow and Benford (1988, 1992), and Williams and 
Williams (1995). Zou and Benford (1995) also apply frame analysis to the 1989 BSM. 
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studies, for example, Gamson and his associates have from very early on 
emphasized the role of the “injustice frame” and of cultural resonance in 
social movements (Gamson 1992; Gamson, Fireman, and Rytina 1982). 
Snow and his colleagues also argue that frames promoted by activists must 
correspond to the values and experiences of larger groups to attract wider 
support. Tarrow (1998, pp. 111-12), in his second edition of Power in 
Movement, adds a section that discusses the role of emotions in social 
movements. However, their understanding of culture and emotions is dif- 
ferent from cultural theorists. When rational choice scholars talk about 
injustice, moral commitment, ritual, loyalty, and behaviors with a strong 
emotional dimension in a particular culture, they view them functioning 
as “solidarity incentives” (Oberschall 1998), or as a “tool kit” (Laitin 1988; 
Swidler 1986; Tarrow 1994, p. 122; Zald 1996) that assists people’s ratio- 
nal calculation. On the other hand, for scholars who study culture and 
emotions, it is an indisputable fact that cultural and emotional forces also 
operate at a subconscious level as habits and instincts (Barbalet 1998; 
Collins 1990; Goodwin 1997; Gordon 1990; Griffiths 1997; Jasper 1998; 
Kemper 1990; Scheff 1990). 

My choice to link social structure with real humans with emotions as 
well as rationality reflects my quite different understanding of the prob- 
lems of micro-macro links. I will restrict the discussion to a most relevant 
issue. Assuming the readers accept that rational creativity and emotions 
are essential to human behaviors and that individuals are not always able 
to rationally manage their emotions, then we can immediately identify 
three ways to link microlevel social actions to macrosocial structures. The 
first links macrostructures to a rational human model. In social movement 
studies, proponents of political opportunity structure theories adopt this 
strategy. The second connects structures to emotional humans. The re- 
cently emerging culture and emotion-centered studies on social move- 
ments and other contentious politics follow this strategy (Jasper 1997, 
1998; Jasper and Poulsen 1995; Lindholm 1990; Scheff 1994). The last 
way links macrosocial structures with real humans who have emotions 
as well as the capacity for rational calculation. It is this type of link that 
I have adopted. 

Each of the three research strategies has its own values. When we link 
macrostructures with rational (or emotional) humans, we are actually in- 
terested in a more formal question, that of the amount of variations that 
a particular theory can explain when one assumes humans to be rational 
(or emotional). When we connect macrostructures with real humans with 
emotions and rationality, we are interested in explaining empirical reality 
in a truthful manner. While the former is an analytical model, the latter 
is an empirical model. Let me provide a closely related example from other 
disciplines. Physics is almost completely dominated by analytical ap- 
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proaches, because in physics analytical models such as Newton’s law and 
Maxwell equations can describe the reality so well that no other ap- 
proaches are necessary. In population biology, however, the situation be- 
comes more complicated. For example, the Malthus equation captures the 
exponential nature of population growth. Yet few populations can grow 
exponentially due to population-specific constraints (such as food, density 
dependent diseases, inter- and intrapopulation competition, predators, cli- 
mate, etc.). Therefore, population biologists have developed two modeling 
strategies. While analytical models (most start with the Malthus model) 
aim to capture formal essences of population dynamics, empirical models 
(usually the extension of life table methods) incorporate as many empirical 
complexities as possible to describe population dynamics in the closest 
possible manner. The purpose of this article is not to develop a formal 
theory, but to understand empirically why the 1989 BSM adopted a par- 
ticular pattern of rhetoric and symbolic activities. Therefore, I link empiri- 
cally determined social structures with real humans who have both ratio- 
nality and emotions. This type of linkage, however, is not my invention. 
Indeed, as Stinchcombe (1975, p. 27) has commented, the secret to the 
success of George Herbert Mead and Max Weber lies in “the fact that 
they make both people and structures real.” 

I argue that an empirically motivated structural analysis on social 
movements should not be linked to a rational human model, but to real 
humans. This does not mean that empirically motivated studies are not 
able to deal with the issue of rationality and emotions in social move- 
ments. This article shows that structural factors such as the nature of a 
state, the level and strength of intermediate organizations in society, 
and the sources of state legitimation all have motivational and microlevel 
behavioral consequences. The 1989 BSM was more driven by activities 
with strong emotional elements rooted in Chinese culture than the two 
earlier student movements under republican China because it developed 
under a post-totalitarian state with higher state unity and the capacity 
to penetrate society—a society with a very poor level of intermediate or- 
ganizations and a state legitimation based on moral and economic per- 
formance. By pinning down these structural conditions, I explained why 
the 1989 BSM was more driven by culture and emotions than the two 
earlier student movements. Seen in this light, even the rise and domination 
of rational human models—based sociological theories in the West may 
reflect a set of structural transformations. That is, when the market domi- 
nates the economy, national politics center on regular elections, and well- 
defined legal codes penetrate almost every sphere of human life, the most 
important dimensions of human activities fit into accounting books. Con- 
sequently, rationality dominates social life, and Western sociological theo- 
ries also increasingly rely on rationalist assumptions about humans. Yet, 
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what the traditionalism during the 1989 BSM teaches us is that cultural 
and emotional claims might gain new purchase, at least in the political 
sphere, under certain structural transformations in society. 
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Blood donation is often cited as a perfect example of altruism. But 
blood must be collected as well as donated, and the organizational 
basis of the blood supply has been largely neglected. This article is 
a comparative study of blood collection regimes in Europe. Regimes 
are found to affect donation rates and donor profiles. When the Red 
Cross collects blood, donation is tied to religious activity and other 
volunteering, unlike state and blood bank systems. This study ar- 
gues that collection regimes produce their donor populations by pro- 
viding differing opportunities for donations. The analysis contrib- 
utes to an institutional perspective on altruism and highlights the 
need to attend to the socially embedded nature of altruistic as well 
as self-interested action. 


INTRODUCTION 


Human blood is scarce, valuable, and much in demand, yet it is supplied 
by voluntary donors who receive nothing for their trouble. Blood donation 
has therefore been seen as “perhaps the purest example” of altruistic be- 
havior (Elster 1990, p. 46). Its symbolic resonance—an anonymous gift 
of life to an unknown recipient—only makes it more likely to be men- 
tioned in the same breath as altruism or volunteering (see, e.g., Radin 
1996, p. 96; Etzioni 1988, p. 75; Walzer 1983, p. 91). Those in charge of 
the blood supply routinely stress that very few people give blood, and so 
we tend to think of donors as special people. The surprisingly small 
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amount of research on blood donation shares this view and looks for the 
sources of a donor’s “altruistic identity” (Piliavin and Callero 1991). For 
‘all these reasons, blood donors provide the perfect example to those inter- 
ested in attacking the self-interested utility maximizer of neoclassical eco- 
nomics. Homo economicus would not give blood unless he was paid 
enough money; real-life donors do not reason in this way. 

This article presents evidence for a different view. Economic sociolo- 
gists argue that exchange must be understood by examining the social- 
structural framework that provides the incentives, opportunities, and con- 
straints with which the actors think and work. Though we may morally 
prefer one to the other, this point should apply equally to both altruistic 
and selfish action. Granovetter’s original argument about embeddedness 
criticized both over- and under-socialized pictures of the actor and argued 
for a focus on the social structures and relations that shape all action, 
rational and otherwise (Granovetter 1985, pp. 505-7). But the moral and 
rhetorical attractions of blood donation have insulated it from this kind 
of scrutiny. The institutional underpinnings of the blood supply have been 
almost entirely overshadowed by the image of the individual altruist. This 
article is a step toward redressing this imbalance. I argue that, when 
viewed comparatively, blood can be seen not so much as something that 
individuals donate, but as something that organizations collect. 

All industrialized countries have a strong and permanent demand for 
blood. Large parts of their medical systems would very quickly collapse 
without it. Everything from emergency paramedical care to routine opera- 
tions would become difficult or impossible. In addition, many people’s 
lives depend on a constant supply of blood products. But different coun- 
tries choose to meet this demand in different ways. Some manage to collect 
much more blood per capita than others, and they get it from different 
kinds of people. Some countries have a relatively small pool of regular 
donors and others a larger group of occasional suppliers. If the blood sup- 
ply simply relied on the goodwill of individual altruists, it is not clear 
why such variation should exist. Yet there has been next to no empirical 
investigation of these cross-national differences. 

I analyze a large survey that contains information on patterns of blood 
donation in the European Union. I describe and discuss blood collection 
practices within the European Union and identify three relevant sources 
of variation: (1) the organization in charge of collecting blood (namely, 
the state, the Red Cross, and blood banks), (2) the presence or absence of 
a volunteer donor group within a country, and (3) the presence or absence 
of for-profit plasma collection. I draw on research about blood donation 
and other kinds of volunteering to derive hypotheses about these organiza- 
tional differences. The analysis shows that there are stable patterns of 
variation across different systems: different organizations collect their 
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blood from different kinds of people. Moreover, the act of blood donation 
looks very different under different systems. In Red Cross regimes, blood 
donation is tied to participation in religious organizations and resembles 
other kinds of volunteering. This is not true of countries where blood is 
collected by independent blood banks or the state. These findings contrib- 
ute to a comparative, institutional approach to giving and volunteering 
(Salamon and Anheier 1998; Wuthnow 1991b; DiMaggio and Anheier 
1990) and suggest that we should treat altruism with the same sociological 
skepticism that has long been applied to self-interest. 


THE ELUSIVE ALTRUIST: STUDIES OF BLOOD DONORS 


The need for a comparative, institutional perspective on blood donation, 
and altruism in general, can be seen from the findings of the existing litera- 
ture on individual donors. Studies generally try to establish the demo- 
graphic characteristics and motivations of donors. When asked, most do- 
nors will give some altruistic reason for giving, often citing feelings of 
community attachment or some commitment to the common good as their 
motive. Researchers have tried to correlate these motives with the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the donor. Reviews of research on donors find 
that the typical donor is a white male in his thirties with above-average 
income and educational attainment (Oswalt 1977), though the gender gap 
in donation may not be as wide today as it was in the past (Piliavin 1990). 

These findings tend to mislead us about the special character of donors. 
They “suggest that there is a class of people that makes donations and 
another class that does not” (Roberts and Wolkoff 1988, p. 170). The real- 
ity is that, more often, “many people with the characteristics of the typical 
donor are unlikely to be donors. Many with the characteristics of the typi- 
cal nondonor do in fact donate” (Roberts and Wolkoff 1988, p. 170). This 
should make us suspicious of simply thinking that the key to understand- 
ing altruism is to be found in the personal characteristics of donors. 

There are some strictly individual constraints on donation. Women give 
blood less often than men for medical reasons. Women are lighter than 
men on average. They are also more prone to anemia and can become 
pregnant. Each of these conditions disqualifies one from donating, and so 
there are fewer women in the pool of potential donors. Older people are 
also more likely to be excluded from the donor pool for medical reasons. 
This does not explain why better-off and better-educated people give 
more. Nor does it explain why relatively few eligible people give in the 
first place. The motives of donors are clearly important but should not 
stop us from asking how the institutional setting—the organization of 
recruitment, collection, and publicity—might make it more or less difficult 
for some kinds of people to donate blood. 
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Studies of donor motivation do sometimes recognize the role of institu- 
tions, though their research design usually prevents them from investigat- 
ing this role properly. Asking how more blood might be collected, Roberts 
and Wolkoff (1988) recommend that the structure of incentives offered to 
donors be changed, as opposed to searching ever harder for elusive altru- 
ists. Piliavin and Callero (1991) follow first-time donors longitudinally and 
report on donors with different degrees of experience. They develop an 

_analysis of how a person grows into a “donor-role.” But they also recognize 
that other, nonindividual factors are important. They give evidence that 
both personal networks and simple organizational differences have impor- 
tant effects on donation rates. If many of your friends are donors, you are 
likely to be a donor as well. The accessibility of blood centers—whether 
collection points are mobile or fixed, for example—also affects whether 
people give. However, their research design confines them to the United 
States, and so the effect of large-scale institutional variation is outside the 
scope of their study. 


Hypotheses about Individual Donors 


The findings from this literature are easy to summarize. The data analyzed 
here allow us to replicate previous work in this area in a cross-national 
research design. Studies have found a reliable “modal profile” for blood 
donors and a similarly typical pattern of altruistic motives (Piliavin 1990; 
Oswalt 1977; Oswalt and Hoff 1975; London and Hemphill 1965). The 
link between the two is not so clear, however, as many who donate do 
not fit the profile. On the basis of these studies, the expected demographic 
characteristics of individual donors can be summed up in the following 
hypotheses: 

HypotTHeEsis 1.—The modal donor is a male in his thirties. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—The odds of donating blood increase with educational 
attainment. 

HypotTHEsis 3.—The odds of donating blood increase with income. 

Piliavin and Callero’s (1991) work suggests that people are more likely 
to donate blood if they know other donors, or if they know people who 
have received transfusions (or other blood products). Similarly, Drake, 
Finkelstein, and Sapolsky (1982, pp. 81-83) report that those who are 
“close to blood needs” will be more likely to donate. We should expect 
typical network effects here: if all your friends are blood donors, you are 
likely to be one too. If you know a hemophiliac, you should also be more 
likely to have given blood at some point. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—The odds of donating blood increase if you know any- 
one (including oneself) who has received a blood transfusion. 

I already noted that strictly medical reasons do not explain why better- 
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educated and better-off people are more likely to give. Arguing that such 
people are more likely to be altruistic does not seem to take us much 
further. Individual motives for giving blood may be less important than 
institutionalized methods of collecting it. I now examine this possibility 
in detail. 


BLOOD COLLECTION REGIMES IN THE EUROPEAN UNION 


Richard Titmuss’s The Gift Relationship (1971, 1997) remains the only 
study of cross-national institutional variation in the blood supply. It is 
still frequently cited for its finding that voluntary donation is both more 
socially just and economically efficient than for-profit exchange in blood. 
But the book is almost 30 years old and out of date in many important 
respects. Titmuss compared the American and British systems as they 
existed around 1969, when it was still possible to sell your blood in the 
United States. There has been essentially no commercial collection of 
whole blood in the United States since 1974, a policy change brought 
about in large part by the book itself. Though still a voluntary system, 
institutional conditions in the United Kingdom have also changed sub- 
stantially (LeGrand 1997). And the events surrounding the emergence of 
HIV in the blood supply seriously challenged many of Titmuss’s central 
claims. In particular, the AIDS disaster showed that the relationships 
blood collection organizations had with their suppliers and recipients were 
subtler than Titmuss realized. Relying on voluntary donors did not pro- 
tect against HIV contamination, and in some ways, the commercial sector 
reacted more responsibly to the crisis than the voluntary sector (Healy 
1999). 

Although the details of his argument no longer apply, Titmuss rightly 
pointed away from individuals and toward the system as a whole. He did 
not think that Britain’s blood supply was maintained by a nation of 
saintly individuals. Rather, their altruism was socially sustained through 
the structure of the health system. 

How is the collection of blood organized in Europe today? In spite of 
a common EU policy encouraging voluntary donation, we find that rates 
of donation and modes of organization differ considerably across coun- 
tries. 


Cross-National Variation in Giving 


Table 1 shows the percentage of people in each country who have ever 
given blood, as reported in the 1993 Eurobarometer survey (Reif and Mar- 
lier 1994). The rate ranges from 14% in Luxembourg to 44% next door 
in France. This wide variation in donation rates is interesting. Why should 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONDENTS WHO HAVE EVER GIVEN BLOOD, 
BY COUNTRY (%) 














Country Donors N 
FANG: seiscacscsiesceesstateesccteadeenteetctocctueeoncdecve 44 1,027 
Greece ........ s 38 1,009 
Denmark ............... a 34 1,004 
United Kingdom* . 32 1,064 
Germany ........cccsceseeeeeee oes 30 2,110 
The Netherlands .......... Va 28 1,014 
Ireland seng es 27 1,066 
Spain ...... Vë 24 986 
EN 21 1,052 
Belgium EENS 20 1,077 
16 996 
16 1,000 
14 621 





* Excluding Northern Ireland. 


there be as much as 20 or 30 percentage points difference between France 
and Greece, on the one hand, and Luxembourg and Portugal on the other? 
If we think of donation as purely a question of individual motivation, it 
seems unlikely that some general propensity to generosity should vary 
quite so sharply across Europe. We should also be wary of writing the 
difference off to cultural variation, particularly given that countries that 
we might expect to fall together culturally (e.g., France and Luxembourg, 
Denmark and Norway) have dissimilar donation rates. 

I argue that individual-level explanations cannot account for this varia- 
tion. We should instead look to organizational variation to explain the 
differences. 


Cross-National Variation in Organization 


There are three relevant institutional features of the blood supply that 
vary across Europe: the collection regime, the presence of volunteer donor 
organizations, and the presence of for-profit plasma collection. 

Three collection regimes.—In 1989, a European Community directive 
committed the European Union to securing its supply of whole blood and 
plasma from voluntary, unpaid donors. However, this commitment to vol- 
untarism said nothing about the kind of organization that should do the 
collecting. At the same time, the Council of Europe commissioned a series 
of research papers on blood suppliers that were later published as white 
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TABLE 2 


EUROPEAN BLOOD COLLECTION REGIMES 


System Type Country 
State run ......sccecscecesssssceneses Britain 


Blood banks .........ceeeseeees Denmark 
Greece 
Italy 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain - 

Red Cross e Belgium 
Luxembourg 
The Netherlands 
Germany 


papers (Hagen 1993; van Aken 1993; Genetet 1998). One of these (Hagen 
1993) is based on interviews with thosé responsible for the blood and 
plasma supply in each EU member state and describes the different sorts 
of organization that exist within these countries. 

There are three blood collection regimes in Europe (Hagen 1993, p. 34— 
85). First, in some countries, a national health service or nationally run 
blood organization collects all of that country’s blood. Countries with this 
sort of system have no other collection agencies. Second, the Red Cross 
may have a monopoly on collection or control a majority of it (with a 
minority held by hospital or community blood banks). Third, blood banks 
may have a monopoly on collection or control a majority of it (with a 
minority held by the Red Cross). According to the Council of Europe, 
countries fall into these categories as shown in table 2. 

The British, Irish, and French national health systems have a monopoly 
on blood collection in their respective countries. These countries make up 
the “state” category. In the “blood bank” ‘category, Denmark is the only 
country where banks have a monopoly. The other members of this group 
(Greece, Italy, Norway, Portugal, and Spain) have blood bank majorities, 
with a Red Cross minority share. In Belgium, Luxembourg, and The 
Netherlands, the Red Cross has a monopoly on the supply. In Germany, 
the Red Cross has a majority share of the supply, and blood banks have 


? Unless otherwise cited, information in this section comes from this Council of Europe 
white paper. 
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a minority. While precise data on market shares would have been ideal, 
information was available only about the relative predominance of the 
Red Cross and blood banks in those countries where they share responsi- 
bility for the supply. 

Germany is the only such “mixed” system where the Red Cross holds 
a majority. It is an unusual case in other respects also. First, as of 1989, 
it was the only EU country that obtained some of its blood from paid 
suppliers. Second, there is a mixed system of paid and unpaid donation 
within the nonprofit sector. Most hospital and community blood banks 
pay between DM 30 and DM 50 (about $18 to $30) per donation. (Govern- 
ment policy limits payment to a DM 50 maximum.) In some areas, Red 
Cross collection centers also compensate their donors. Third, regional gov- 
ernments (the various Länder) have different collection policies. There are 
also significant differences between Eastern and Western lander (Hagen 
1993, pp. 74-75). 

Volunteer donor organizations.—Donors are organized in one or more 
national groups in Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, and Spain. For exam- 
ple, Denmark’s organization “was founded in 1932 when a boy-scout 
movement established a corps of young adult boy-scouts who on a volun- 
tary non-remunerated basis were willing to be called to hospitals to donate 
blood” (Hagen 1993, p. 58). The Voluntary Blood Donors of Denmark 
supplies hospitals with donors. In return, hospitals pay the local organiza- 
tion a small fee per donation, which is used for publicity and further re- 
cruitment efforts. 

Italy has a slightly different form of organization. It resembles a com- 
munity blood bank model rather than a hospital blood bank. The differ- 
ence is that instead of sending donors to hospitals, the organization collects 
the blood itself and sends it to hospitals. The majority of blood banks in 
Italy are run by one of three donor organizations. The largest is called 
Associazione Volontari Italiani del Sangue (AVIS) and claims about 
800,000 members. The others are the Fratres and Federazione Italiana 
della Associazioni Donatori di Sangue (FIDAS), which also claim large 
memberships. They are organized in different parts of the country and 
do not compete with one another.’ 

By contrast, although France and Spain have a national and a bank- 
based system respectively, important donor organizations also exist in 
these countries. In my analysis, therefore, I distinguish between a blood- 
banking system and the presence of a voluntary donor group, even though 
in some countries the donor groups may have a hand in running the blood 
banks. 


3 Interestingly, this apparently strong voluntary activity contradicts the charge that 
Italy has no voluntary sector worth speaking of. See, e.g., Perlmutter (1991). 
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For-profit plasma collection.—Much of the debate about blood has con- 
trasted the dangers of commercialism with the virtues of volunteering. 
While all blood suppliers sell blood products to hospitals or to one another, 
there is essentially no individual market for blood of the kind that existed 
in the United States in the 1960s. The commercial collection and pro- 
cessing of plasma is the main exception to this rule. Plasma can be ex- 
tracted from whole blood or obtained separately through plasmapheresis.* 

Plasma and whole blood collection overlap in complicated ways. In gen- 
eral, although nonprofit blood suppliers may collect plasma from volun- 
tary donors, they do not process it any further. It is either used directly 
(as with whole blood) or sold to commercial plasma fractionators. Prac- 
tices vary. Denmark, for example, has a state-run fractionation plant (al- 
though its capacity is small compared to the other, commercial plants in 
the country). The only exceptions of interest here are those countries 
where a company buys plasma directly from individual suppliers (rather 
than in bulk from regular blood suppliers who obtain it from donors). 
Spain and Germany both have such a system.5 


BLOOD DONATION: ORGANIZATIONS AND VOLUNTEERING 
Blood Donation as Voluntary Work 


With this information about the structure of the EU’s blood supply, we 
are in a position to work out some hypotheses about the effects of organi- 
zations on blood collection rates. We can think of blood donation as a 
special kind of volunteering that involves more than just money or time.’ 
Indeed, the physical and symbolic nature of the gift of blood is what makes 
it attractive as the perfect example of altruistic giving. How similar blood 
donation really is to regular volunteering is partly an empirical question 
(which I examine below), but it is close enough to suggest that what we 
know about other kinds of volunteering might also apply to blood. 

If blood donation falls under the rubric of volunteering in general, then 
a country’s donation rate should line up with its rate of volunteering. 
Greeley (1997) discusses the best available data for Europe, which come 
from the 1991 wave of the European Values Survey (EVS). We can test 


* Plasmapheresis takes longer than donating a unit of blood. It can also be done much 
more often: the body replaces lost plasma much faster than it does lost blood. 

5 The world market for plasma is dominated by the United States. A number of U.S. 
companies buy plasma from individuals, serving both domestic and export markets. 
The potential impact of a very large commercial plasma sector on donation rates is 
considered below, when I discuss the relationship of blood donation to volunteering. 
€ Lee, Piliavin, and Call (1999) find a weak positive correlation between giving blood 
and giving money or time. 
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the strength of the analogy between blood donation and other kinds of 
volunteering by comparing data from the two surveys. 

HypoTuHEsis 5.—Countries with high rates of voluntary activity in gen- 
eral will also have high rates of blood donation. 

Greeley also notes that “church attendance and membership i in religious 
organizations correlate with volunteering [in Europe]... . Even in coun- 
tries where religious activity is not high, as in the Scandinavia countries, 
religious behavior still has a significant impact on voluntary service” 
(Greeley 1997, p. 71). His data, together with other research (Wuthnow 
1991a; Chaves 1998), suggest that involvement in organized religious ac- 
tivity encourages both religious and secular forms of volunteering. The 
same should be true for blood donation. I use the survey’s measure of 
church attendance to test this hypothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—People involved in religious organizations will be 
more likely to donate blood. 


Blood Collection and Organizational Scope 


In general, blood is collected by public or nonprofit organizations that 
solicit voluntary donations from individuals. Why might some forms of 
organization be better than others at doing this? Research on how organi- 
zations solicit money shows that rates of giving tend to increase with 
age. Educational attainment also usually has a positive effect (Clotfelter 
1993; Hodgkinson and Weitzman 1992; Jencks 1987). But the most con- 
sistent finding in this literature is organizational rather than individual: 
being asked to contribute is one of the most important determinants of 
giving in general (Hodgkinson and Weitzman 1992; Piliavin and Charng 
1990). And although there are better and worse ways to ask, simply giving 
someone the opportunity to volunteer can be decisive. A survey of Ameri- 
can blood donors carried out in 1975 confirms this general finding. As in 
other studies, when asked why they gave blood, donors tended to give 
altruistic reasons. But when nondonors were asked why they had never 
donated, the two most common responses were “I was never asked” and 
“There was no convenient opportunity” (Drake et al. 1982, pp. 76—113). 
Poor organization—rather than selfish motivation—kept people from 
giving. 

We should expect some collection regimes to do better than others de- 
pending on the opportunities for giving that they offer. Larger, better- 
funded organizations will be in a position to publicize their needs more 
than smaller, more disaggregated ones. The publicity efforts of large orga- 
nizations also benefit from economies of scale and from name recognition 
and the trust they engender. (The Red Cross symbol is instantly recog- 
nized the world over.) Large organizations may also find it easier to coor- 
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dinate effective recruitment drives. Costs can be redistributed from easy- 
to-recruit to costly-to-recruit regions. For these reasons, in our case, we 
should expect the Red Cross to be better than blood banks at attracting 
donors. 

If simply reaching potential donors is important, then countries where 
the state has a monopoly on collection should do best of all. Other things 
being equal, a national system is more likely to be better funded, have a 
wider coverage, and have more recruitment options open to it than other 
kinds of organization. Operating within a national health system, the 
blood-collection organization should find it easier to integrate its activ- 
ities into the general package of benefits provided by the state. Giving 
blood might more easily be seen as part of a general quid pro quo, part 
of the individual obligation incurred by the public goods provided by 
the state. State systems should also have an easier time getting access to 
other state organizations where donors might be found (such as univer- 
sities, the civil service, and so on). The resources to run large-scale re- 
cruitment efforts may also be more easily available to state-run collection 
agencies. 

HYPOTHESIS 7.—National health systems will attract the most donors, 
followed by Red Cross systems. 

Blood banking systems are by nature more disaggregated than either 
state or Red Cross systems. The collection regime is made up of a number 
of blood banks, often tied to local hospitals, usually self-administered, and 
always serving some local population. This does not imply that blood 
banks will do worse than larger alternatives, although they should show 
more variation. Some local banks will be better run than others. In addi- 
tion, blood banks offer a wider range of incentives to donors than either 
Red Cross or state systems. Some use an insurance system, where donors 
build up credit for their own operations by donating regularly themselves. 
Banking systems are also more likely to offer autologous donations, where 
patients build up a stock of their own blood solely for personal use. This 
variability in organizational style and incentive systems should be re- 
flected in collection rates. 

HYPOTHESIS 8.—Blood banking systems will show the widest range of 
variation in donation rates. 

What about effects of commercialism? Titmuss argued that paid suppli- 
ers would drive out volunteers. Given that the blood supply today is essen- 
tially voluntary, it is difficult to test this claim. The best we can do is to 
examine whether countries with a commercial plasma sector differ from 
those without one. Because the plasma supply may be commercialized, 
but whole blood collection almost never is, the opportunity to voluntarily 
donate always exists. By Titmuss’s logic, we should therefore expect some 
specialization by income. 
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HYPOTHESIS 9.—In countries with a commercial plasma supply, the 
poor will be more likely to sell their plasma than donate their blood. 

Conversely, five countries in the sample (Denmark, France, Greece, It- 
aly, and Spain) have donor organizations that are committed to the ideal 
of altruism. We saw that one of the main findings in studies of individual 
donors is that, while there is a “modal donor,” many who fit the profile 
do not donate. I suggest that donor organizations will find it easiest to 
recruit from this group of nondonors. Thus, if the modal donor is a well- 
educated male, a donor group will find it easiest to recruit the many well- 
educated males who would not otherwise donate. These groups will skew 
the donor population toward the modal profile, rather than increasing the 
odds of donation for atypical individuals. 

HyporuHesis 10.—Where a donor organization exists, people already 
likely to donate blood will be even more likely to do so, but those already 
unlikely to donate will be less likely to do so. 


DATA AND METHODS 
The Survey 


I analyze the Eurobarometer survey carried out in the European Union, 
along with Norway and Finland, in 1994 (Reif and Marlier 1996). The 
survey contains data on blood donation across Europe. Respondents were 
asked a battery of questions about blood and plasma donation. People 
were asked for their opinion about the way blood and plasma are collected 
and handled, their reasons for donating and not donating, their under- 
standing of the differences between blood and plasma, and their attitudes 
about buying and selling blood. 

The survey sampled persons ages 15 years and over residing in the 12 
member states of the European Union, as well as Norway and Finland. 
It was carried out through multistage national probability samples and 
national stratified quota samples during March through June of 1994. The 
complete data set contains 540 variables and 19,477 cases. In all, there 
are 31 questions about blood donation and related issues. Finland is not 
included in the analysis because all blood-related data for this country 
were missing. 


Models and Variables 


I first present the results of a series of logistic regression models for each 
country. In each case, the dependent variable measures whether the re- 
spondent has given blood in the last year (coded “1” for yes, “O” for no; 
overall, about 7% of the respondents had done so). I also report results for 
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a mixed-effects model of the pooled data, where the dependent variable is 
whether the respondent has ever given blood.’ 

The independent variables in the model represent characteristics of in- 
dividual donors and institutional environments. The former are recoded 
from the survey. The latter were obtained from the interview data detailed 
in Hagen’s (1993) Council of Europe white paper. Scores for institutional 
variables were attributed to each observation using the country codes in 
the data set. . 

The institutional setting is represented by three variables: First is the 
kind of collection system a country operates. Countries with state-run sys- 
tems make up the omitted category. The coding corresponds to table 2. 
Second is a binary variable registering the presence of a volunteer donor 
group in a country. Individuals from countries with such groups (Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Italy, and Spain) are coded “1,” others are coded 
“0.” Third is the presence of a commercial plasma operation (where indi- 
vidual suppliers are paid for plasma). Because only two countries (Ger- 
many and Spain) fall into this category, it is not included in the general 
model. Instead I examine how pooled results for these two countries differ 
from the average. 

The individual-level variables are described in table 3. They have 
been coded with reference to the “modal donor” reported in the research 
studies described above. The network variable is constructed from a 
series of questions where respondents were asked to say whether they 
themselves had ever received a blood transfusion or whether they knew 
of a family member or a friend who had ever gotten one. The variables 
have been centered in order to give a substantive interpretation to 
the intercept term in the models. Age has been centered on 35 year olds 
and education on those with 16 years of full-time education. Income 
has been centered on the top quartile threshold. The intercept therefore 
represents a nonattending 35-year-old male in the top income quartile, 
with (roughly) a college education and no network ties to transfusion 
recipients. 

I first specify a model with individual-level variables only, which I 


’ The dependent variable for the mixed-effects model is “ever given” rather than “given 
in the last year” for two reasons. First, very few respondents had given blood in the 
previous year, which made fitting the model difficult. (It became overparameter- 
ized easily, with the addition of interaction terms and country-level random effects.) 
The “ever given” variable has a larger number of respondents. This is not ideal, but 
across countries, the two variables are highly correlated (r = 0.91). Second, from 
a substantive point of view, the two variables offer a more differentiated picture of 
the donor pool when taken together. It enables us to see that some systems recruit 
a large number of one-time donors, whereas ‘others keep a smaller pool of regular 
volunteers, 
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TABLE 3 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL VARIABLES 














Variable Description 

Female Coded “1” for female, “0” for male 

Age ... Age in years; centered on 35 year olds 

Education ............. Years of full-time education; centered on respon- 
dents with 16 years of full-time education 

Income een Eurobarometer’s comparative income variable, rang- 
ing from 1 (lowest) to 12 (highest); this variable 
harmonizes income scores measured in different 
currencies 

Attend ee Measures whether the respondent regularly attends a 
church; values range from 0 (never attends) to 4 
(attends daily) 

Network er A four-category code measuring contacts with trans- 


fusion recipients (including oneself); values range 
from 0 (no ties) to 3 (ties to self, relative, and 
friend) 





apply to each country in turn. Under this model, the log odds of individual 
i in country j ever having given blood are 


log f SS = By + ByFy + Bade + Bebe + Bols te, OU 
i 





where p is the probability of having given blood in the past year; F, A, 
E, and J are scores for female, age, education, and income variables; the 
Bs are unknown regression coefficients; and e is the error term. In this 
equation, the subscript j on the Bs indicates that the individual effects are 
allowed to vary by country (i.e., we specify a separate regression for each 
country). This model allows us to see the extent of individual-level varia- 
tion across countries. 

For a stronger test of the institutional effects, I estimate a generalized 
linear mixed-effects model for the pooled sample. The institutional vari- 
ables for collection regime and donor group are included and interacted 
with the individual-level variables. The interaction effects can be inter- 
preted as showing how different institutional mechanisms modify the ef- 
fect of individual characteristics on donation. 

A standard logistic model assumes that each observation is sampled 
independently. This is not appropriate for a pooled sample where re- 
sponses are clustered by country. The mixed-effects model used here speci- 
fies a country-level random effect to account for the fact that observations 
from the same country are not properly independent of one another. Re- 
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sults will tend to be more conservative than in the usual regression model. 
The log odds of individual i in country j ever having given blood are 


log LS = XB +o, (2) 


iï 


where X is a vector of independent variables and o is a random effect 
that varies across countries. Substantively, the random effect accounts for 
unmeasured factors associated with each country, thereby providing a 
more conservative estimate of the institutional-level variables, which vary 
across countries. 


RESULTS 
Individual Variation by Country 


Table 4 shows the results from a series of logistic regressions where five 
individual-level variables were regressed on the donor variable (had the 
respondent given blood in the last year) for each country in the sample. 
Countries are grouped by regime type. The variables test predictions 
about individual donors (hypotheses 1-4 above) and also indicate the 
range of cross-national variation in the donor profile. 

Hypothesis 1 is broadly confirmed by the data. Men everywhere are 
more likely to donate than women, and the odds of donating decline with 
age. The uniformly negative age coefficients indicate that each additional 
year after the age of 35 reduces one’s probability of being a donor by 
between 2% and 6%. This is especially the case in state-run systems. The 
gender gap in donation is quite variable. Women may be as little as 3% 
or 4%, and as much as 70%, less likely to donate, depending on the country 
involved. (I return to this variability when I discuss hypothesis 8, below.) 

Hypotheses 2 and 3 predict that the odds of donating increase with 
educational attainment and income, respectively. These claims do not 
seem to be supported by the data. France and Norway are the only two 
countries where higher educational attainment makes donation more 
likely. In all of the Red Cross countries, the education coefficients are 
actually negative (though not significant). Higher income significantly 
raises the probability of donation in five countries in the sample (Ireland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and Portugal). 

Does the absence of strong education and income effects imply that 
previous studies are in error? An explanation is that while giving blood 
is indeed positively associated with these variables, very few people have 
given blood in the past year. If we regress the same independent variables 
in table 4 on a measure of whether the respondent has ever given blood, 
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then we find both income and education have positive, significant effects 
in most countries (though their effects remain weaker under Red Cross 
Systems)? 

Hypothesis 4 predicts that knowing people who have received a trans- 
fusion has a positive effect on the odds of donating. This is true for the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Portugal. Respondents from these countries 
who knew one or more transfusion recipients were between 1.6 and 2.3 
times as likely to have given blood in the previous year. As with income 
and education, however, this effect is greatly increased if we look at those 
who have ever given blood rather than those who have given. recently. 
In this case, having a network connection to a transfusion recipient is 
significant in seven of the thirteen countries. While knowing a transfusion 
recipient may provoke you to give blood (perhaps around the time of their 
operation), it is not nearly as likely to turn you into a regular donor. 


Blood Donation and Regular Volunteering 


It takes some effort to go and give blood. As such, donation should be 
positively related to similar activities more than to general attributes such 
as educational attainment. Hypotheses 5 and 6 link blood donation to 
involvement in religious organizations and other kinds of voluntary ac- 
tivity. 

Hypothesis 5 predicts that countries with high rates of volunteering will 
also have high rates of blood donation. To test this, I compared national 
volunteering rates calculated from the 1991 EVS to blood donation rates 
calculated from the data analyzed in this article.? Across all countries, 
there is no correlation (r = —0.004) between the volunteering rate and 
the proportion of the population who had given blood in the previous 
year. Contrary to the view that sees it as the perfect example of such 
behavior, this result suggests that blood donation is not the same sort of 
activity as regular volunteering at all. 

The picture is subtler than this, however. Hypothesis 6 predicts that 
church attendance increases the likelihood of donation, just as it increases 
other kinds of volunteering. Here we find a surprising pattern. Regular 


8 Results available on request. 

°’ I recalculated the rates reported in Greeley (1997) using an EVS question that asked 
the respondent if they did unpaid work for one of 16 kinds of voluntary organizations, 
ranging from church organizations and trade unions to sports, animal rights, commu- 
nity action, and other groups. The volunteering rate is the proportion of the population 
that did unpaid work for at least one of these activities. It ranges from a low of 7.6% 
in Spain to a high of 35.6% in Norway. The comparable statistic for the United States 
(from the same survey wave) is 47%. 
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church attendance positively and significantly raises the likelihood of do- 
nation in every country where the Red Cross runs the blood supply, but 
nowhere else. Regular attenders in Red Cross countries are between 1.3 
and 2.1 times more likely than average to have given blood in the past 
year. The effect of attendance is not significant under other systems. (In- 
deed, it is negative in Norway and Denmark.) 

This finding indicates that the Red Cross uses a collection strategy that 
directly or indirectly selects for religiously active people (who are also 
more likely to volunteer). One could interpret these results as saying that 
the Red Cross organizes its blood collection through religious organiza- 
tions. Indeed, it is true that blood drives often target church congrega- 
tions—this is an ordinary but important way in which altruism is evoked 
and sustained by blood collectors. 

But blood banks and state systems also avail of this strategy. The Red 
Cross is distinctive in other ways. It is a secular organization founded on 
humanitarian principles, and it does not affiliate with particular religions. 
Each national organization maintains an extensive network of local 
branches that do many different kinds of social service and relief work 
in addition to blood collection. The Red Cross uses its own organizational 
structure to independently recruit people who also tend to be involved in 
other voluntary activities. Structurally, the Red Cross is more like other 
large voluntary organizations than either a state agency or a blood bank. 
It integrates blood donation into a wider range of voluntary activities, 
recruiting and keeping volunteers as it goes. This is not true of state sys- 
tems, where blood collection is part of the national health service and thus 
institutionally isolated from other kinds of volunteering; and it can be 
only partly true of banking systems, which are much more limited in scope 
than the Red Cross and often use incentives that go against a strictly 
voluntary ethos. 

The data support this interpretation. In Red Cross countries, the gen- 
eral volunteering rate (measured by the EVS) and the blood donation rate 
are strongly correlated (r = 0.81), though we saw above that there is no 
association between them in general.” If we look at the proportion of 
donors who say they have given blood many times, we find that countries 
where the Red Cross has a monopoly on collection outscore all of the 
state systems and all but two of the banking systems. Red Cross systems 
maintain a pool of regular volunteers, whereas state systems adopt a more 
extensive approach. France and Luxembourg provide a good contrast 
here. France has the most donors, with 44%; Luxembourg the fewest, with 


10 The corresponding correlations for the other regimes are r = 0.28 (state systems) 
and y = —0.13 (blood banks). 
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14%. But only 33% of French donors have given many times, compared 
to 53% of donors in Luxembourg. 


Institutional Effects 


The country-level results discussed so far strongly suggest that institu- 
tional variation has important effects on the blood supply. To make a 
stronger test of this claim, I analyzed the pooled sample in a mixed-effects 
model (with a random effect for each countty), keeping the individual- 
level variables as before and adding a number of institutional-level ones. 
The organizational variables are interacted with the individual ones. The 
dependent variable is whether the respondent has ever given blood." 

The results from this model are reported in table 5. The first column 
of coefficients shows the main effects of each of the variables in the model 
(reported in logits, as before). The other four columns show the interaction 
effects, which model the effects of the institutional conditions on the indi- 
vidual characteristics. Thus, —0.333, the first number in the second col- 
umn, shows the additional effect of being female under a Red Cross 
system. 

The main finding from this model is that, as the country-level analysis 
strongly suggested, donation patterns in Red Cross and state regimes dif- 
fer significantly from one another. For the individual effects, the female 
and education coefficients show that Red Cross regimes have a signifi- 
cantly wider gender gap than state regimes but that they reduce the effect 
of education. The network variable is also (and only) significant under a 
Red Cross regime, suggesting that the Red Cross is better able to capitalize 
on people’s ties to transfusion recipients than its state or banking counter- 
parts. l 

Hypothesis 6 receives further support from the mixed-effects model. 
Regular church attendance significantly increases the chances of ever hav- 
ing given, but only under a Red Cross regime. This again supports the 
claim that Red Cross regimes use collection strategies that select for regu- 
lar church attenders, thus making bloed donation more like other forms 
of volunteering. 

Hypothesis 7 predicts that state-run systems will collect the most blood, 
followed by Red Cross systems. From our findings about volunteering, 
we can now see that this is an ambiguous claim. The mixed-effects model 
shows that state regimes will indeed have more donors in their population 
than Red Cross systems. The Red Cross main effect is significantly nega- 


H Note that this means the interpretation of the age coefficient is different from before. 
It captures the now inevitably increasing effect of age on one’s chances of ever having 
given blood. 
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TABLE 5 


MIxep-EFFECTS MODEL OF INDIVIDUAL- AND INSTITUTIONAL-LEVEL VARIABLES ON 
DONATION RATES BY COLLECTION REGIMES 








Interaction Effects 





Blood Donor 
Variables Main Effect Red Cross Banks Groups 
Intercept siisii oriori .111 
(.34) 
emgeet SE, — ATL EFF —.333** = 402% — 305** 
(—3.70) (—1.96) (—2.64) (—2.05) 
RE eer .005 —.008 .004 —.003 
(1.14) (—1.44) (.76) (—.56) 
Education ENER 085*** —.066** —.052** —.007 
(3.41) (—2.26) (—2.06) (—.42) 
TN COME. sisssscssstsetesssstecssesvexssstocecess ¿1127 —.044 —.020 —.033 
(5.20) (—1.55) (—.78) (—1.32) 
Network SEENEN .127 353 FF —.097 .086 
(1.36) (2.90) (—.89) (.80) 
Attend, duerien Rs .102 .101** —.077 028 
(1.61) (2.49) (—1.29) (.36) 
Red ‘Cross: Zeus ii —.707* 
(1.67) 
Blood bank seen —.320 
(—.83) 
Donor group eessen 1.044*** 
(2.88) 





NorTE.—Valid N = 6,904; scaled deviance = 7,405; scaled Pearson x’ = 6,867; t-statistics are given 
in parentheses. 
Set 
** P < 05. 
eek P< Ol. 


tive, indicating the lower likelihood of being a donor under that system. 
But the dependent variable here is whether the respondent has ever given 
blood. State regimes therefore have more donors in this “extensive” sense: 
they are more likely to have persuaded people to donate at some point in 
their lives. But Red Cross regimes have more regular donors. They repre- 
sent a more “intensive” strategy: although they recruit fewer GE they 
are better at keeping them on as regular volunteers. 

Hypothesis 8 predicts that blood banks will show the widest range of 
variation in donation rates. The intercept terms in table 4 bear this out. 
State regimes are clustered amongst the higher values; Red Cross regimes 
are amongst the lower. (The significantly negative main effect of the Red 
Cross variable in the mixed effects model reflects this clustering.) But both 
the lowest (Portugal) and second-highest (Norway) values are found in 
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banking systems. Denmark and Norway have the highest number of do- 
nors who say they have given many times. The other banking systems 
are at the bottom of the scale. 

This variation is most obvious for gender. Italy, Greece, and Portugal 
show particularly large differences between men and women. Italian 
women are only about a third as likely as their male counterparts to have 
donated within the previous year. In Greece and Portugal, women are 
only 40% to 60% as likely as men to have donated. But, again, Denmark 
and Norway have no significant gender gap. Banking regimes are split 
on a geographical axis, with the Scandinavian systems doing well and 
the Mediterranean ones doing badly. This suggests that broader (perhaps 
cultural) features of these societies are responsible for the wide gender 
gap. 

Hypothesis 9 predicts that where a commercial plasma supply exists 
the poor will be more likely to sell their plasma than donate their blood. 
This claim is difficult to test given the data, but there is some support for 
it. We have seen that income has a broadly positive effect on donation. 
If we separate out respondents in the bottom income quartile, we find 
that they are everywhere less likely to donate their blood than those with 
higher incomes. In Spain and Germany, the two countries where it is pos- 
sible to sell one’s plasma, this effect is larger than average. The opportu- 
nity to sell plasma does reduce one’s likelihood of giving blood. However, 
the data do not allow us to say conclusively whether the poor sell their 
plasma more than the rich: too few respondents have ever given plasma, 
and we cannot distinguish between those who sold it and those who do- 
nated it. 

Finally, hypothesis 10 predicts that donor organizations increase the 
likelihood of donation, but only for those who are already likely to give. 
We find that respondents were more than 2.8 times as likely to have ever 
donated if a donor organization existed in their country. We also find that 
where donor groups exist, women are 25% less likely to have given, over 
and above the other individual and institutional variables controlled for 
in the model. But the presence of a donor group did not significantly 
change the effect of the other individual variables. Thus, donor groups 
do significantly increase the number of donors, but they also make it more 
likely that the new recruits will be men rather than women. 


DISCUSSION 


It is easy to see why blood donation is thought of as an exemplary act of 
altruism. What could be more selfless than giving away one’s own blood 
to a stranger in need? Yet it is an odd kind of gift, for it cannot be given 
away as we might hand money to a needy stranger. It must instead be 
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collected by a specialized organization and distributed on our behalf. In a 
way, this only increases the altruistic significance of donation, as it means 
donors cannot know or be thanked by those who receive their blood. But 
it also makes blood collection an organizational problem rather than an 
individual action. With the exception of Titmuss’s pioneering effort of 30 
years ago, the role of institutions in producing volunteer donors has not 
been studied comparatively. 

This article outlined the range of organizational variation in European 
blood collection and showed its effects on donation. We find that state 
systems have a larger than average donor base, concentrated in a male 
population of relatively high socioeconomic status. Countries with Red 
Cross systems, by contrast, tend to have fewer donors, and educational 
attainment and income have less of an effect. Countries with a blood- 
banking system show the widest range of variation in donation rates. Vol- 
unteer donor groups increase the size of the donor pool but recruit more 
men than women as they do so. 

The analysis also revealed a surprising pattern with broader implica- 
tions for our understanding of volunteering and altruism in general. Col- 
lection regimes do not simply increase or decrease the donation rate along 
a sliding scale. They shape the kind of activity that blood donation is. 
The analysis suggests that under a state regime, blood donation is some- 
thing that people are likely to do once or twice, probably when they are 
students or during a large collection effort. Under a Red Cross regime, 
blood donation is coordinated by a large voluntary organization that re- 
cruits a smaller group of regular donors. This more committed donor pool 
is likely to be made up of church-attending people who are involved in 
other voluntary activities. State systems pick up donors more extensively 
but do not retain them as successfully. Nor do they tap into the potential 
relationship between blood donation and other forms of volunteering or 
the ties of donors to those in need of blood. Under Red Cross systems, 
then, blood donation really is the exemplar of altruism it has always been 
thought to be—but this is because the collection regime has made it so, 
not because of the act itself or the strictly individual qualities of donors. 

Future research should attend to how collection regimes influence the 
amount of blood collected and to how their collection strategies affect the 
meaning of donation. It is surprising that so little systematic data is avail- 
able on the amount of blood collected each year in Europe or the United 
States. There is very little monitoring of the procurement or traffic in 
blood and blood products, despite its medical and social value (General 
Accounting Office 1999, p. 3). Note also that this lack of data makes it 
difficult to address the relationship between blood collection and blood 
usage. This article examined the “supply side” of the blood market. Blood 
is difficult to collect, so supply bottlenecks might determine usage levels. 
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But it might also be that medical conventions for blood use vary by coun- 
try and that demand for blood varies along with them. Further research 
is needed here. 

As for blood donation and volunteering, more qualitative data is re- 
quired from specific countries. Rich information on particular regimes has 
yet to be collected. This line of research would carry the valid kernel of 
Titmuss’s project into the largely noncommercial contemporary environ- 
ment. Such data would allow us to further investigate the link between 
blood donation and volunteering identified in this article, as well as to 
examine the place of similar products such as human organs and genetic 
material. The organizational approach presented here should also be com- 
plemented by an analysis of the cultural work involved in exchanging 
goods of this sort, both societally and in specific interactions (Zelizer 1985, 
in press; Espeland 1984). 

Comparative social scientists have long been aware that markets of all 
kinds are deeply embedded in different national contexts and that these 
differences can drive variation in key economic variables. This article 
shows that we can apply this insight to altruistic as well as self-interested 
exchange. How you organize a blood supply system not only affects how 
much you collect and who you get it from, it shapes the character of dona- 
tion. Collection regimes can make blood donation work like other forms 
of giving, or they can make it quite unlikely that a donor will give more 
than once. Individuals may be moved to give their blood for any number 
of reasons, but it is the collection regimes that give individuals the chance 
to donate in the first place. Collection regimes embed altruism by creating 
opportunities to give. In the process, they produce differing donor popula- 
tions and show us that there is more than one way for a society to rely 
on the kindness of strangers. 
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The Evolution of Sex Segregation Regimes! 
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This article addresses issues of cross-national convergence in pat- 
terns of occupational sex segregation in the context of a new typol- 
ogy that distinguishes between substantive-egalitarian, formal-egali- 
tarian, traditional family-centered, and economy-centered systems. 
Each of these systems can be characterized by distinct underlying 
gender “logics” and by the context of state response to issues of gen- 
der equality in the labor market. Using census and labor force survey 
data from 1960 to 1990 for 14 industrialized countries, log-linear 
models are employed to evaluate how levels and patterns of occupa- 
tional sex segregation have evolved over this time period. Analyses 
reveal that cross-national variation in both the levels and patterns 
of segregation is declining over time; but at the same time, the re- 
maining diversity among countries is increasingly patterned ac- 
cording to one of four segregation regimes. It appears that wholly 
idiosyncratic cross-national differences in the contours of occupa- 
tional sex segregation are withering away as countries come to settle 
on, with ever-fewer exceptions, one of four possible segregation re- 
gimes. 


The long-standing presumption has been that occupations are the back- 
bone of the class stratification system, but as women enter into the formal 
economy in ever-increasing numbers, the occupational structure becomes 
the main locus of gender stratification as well. That is, occupational segre- 
gation affects the gender gap in earnings, the likelihood of career mobility, 
and the possibility of having some degree of autonomy over one’s work 
or of exercising authority over the work of others (see Reskin [1993] for 
a review). 
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Sex Segregation 


Even when segregation is less consequential for occupation-related re- 
wards, such as earnings or prestige, occupational segregation is in and of 
itself consequential for women’s socioeconomic status. First of all, jobs 
filled primarily by women have a tendency to become ghettoized (Reskin 
and Roos 1990). Second, if women choose occupations based on family 
considerations or if a large presence of women in an occupation renders 
that occupation more “friendly” to workers with family responsibilities, 
then the concentration of women into these types of occupations may rein- 
force a gendered division of labor in which women’s (but not men’s) labor 
force decisions are disproportionately influenced by family and household 
responsibilities. Occupational sex segregation “may be a symptom and a 
cause of continuing gender inequality” (Rubery, Fagan, and Maier 1996, 
p. 431). 

This article provides new evidence on the cross-national structure of 
occupational sex segregation. It departs from prior research both with 
respect to the methods deployed and the conceptual framework that is 
adopted. On matters. of method, it should be stressed that the existing 
literature on cross-national sex segregation tends to rely on a scalar index, 
` such as the index of dissimilarity, to represent the level of occupational 
sex segregation for each country. While such measures provide convenient 
snapshots of the distribution of men and women across occupations, at 
best they leave many interesting issues unanswered, and at worst they 
provide misleading portrayals of women’s.economic status across soci- 
eties. 

For example, while the United States and Japan have similar levels of 
occupational sex segregation, the distribution of men and women across 
occupations varies in ways that have important implications for the eco- 
nomic position of women in both countries (Brinton 1993; Brinton and 
Ngo 1993; Chang, Charles, and Han, in press). In Japan, men and women 
are more evenly distributed across the lower-status, lower-paying produc- 
tion occupations, yet very high levels of segregation exist in the higher 
status occupational groups. By contrast, the opposite pattern holds in the 
United States, where managerial occupations are more integrated than 
production occupations. In order to understand how segregation is related 
to gender equality more broadly, it is important to know where women 
are concentrated in the occupational structure and kow occupational seg- 
regation fits within the larger context of gender stratification. The models 
presented below will make it possible to characterize cross-national and 
over-time variability in the patterning of sex segregation and relate such 
variability to macrolevel institutional forms. 

The main conceptual contribution of this article is that it introduces 
a typology that links state gender policy and institutions to patterns of 
segregation. The typology will be used as a framework for examining 
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cross-national differences in the context of occupational sex segregation 
and the evolution of these cross-national differences over time. After intro- 
ducing this typology, I shall examine whether patterns of occupational sex 
segregation across these 14 countries are (a) converging toward a common 
regime, (b) converging toward one of the four types represented in the 
typology (while wholly idiosyncratic arrangements gradually wither 
away), or (c) maintaining either unchanging or increasing diversity. Such 
a holistic and dynamic approach is critical for examining the ways in 
which the state, the family, and the labor market are interconnected and 
generate distinctive segregation profiles. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE CONVERGENCE OF STRATIFICATION 
OUTCOMES 


With few exceptions (e.g., Anker 1998; Hakim 1993; Jacobs and Lim 1992; 
Rubery and Fagan 1995), existing cross-nationally comparative research 
on occupational sex segregation has been largely static and has accord- 
ingly failed to examine how levels of segregation may be changing over 
time. The few studies that have addressed cross-national trends in occupa- 
tional sex segregation do not consider whether such trends imply “conver- 
gence.”” 

There is much speculation and theorizing about convergence in modern 
stratification systems (e.g., Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992; Grusky and 
Hauser 1984). These theories posit two explanations for why convergence 
in modern stratification systems is expected. First, the theory of industrial- 
ism and other structural-functional theories assert that requirements of 
industrial society necessitate the rise of universalistic mechanisms for allo- 
cating people to jobs (Kerr, Dunlop, Harbison, and Myers [1960] 1994). 
As educational and technical credentials become increasingly important 
in certifying people for jobs, and as bureaucratic personnel systems 
emerge, jobs should increasingly become allocated on the basis of merit, 
achievement, and credentials rather than on ascriptive criteria, such as 
gender. Similarly, as countries industrialize and the demand for skilled 
labor overshadows the demand for physical labor, job distinctions based 
on gender should continue to break down. 

The second theoretical position that advocates convergence can be 
found in various cultural models that point to the autonomous rise of 


"It is important to distinguish between “trends” and “convergence.” While research 
on “trends” provide information on whether segregation is increasing or decreasing 
across countries, in this article the term “convergence” is used to denote an actual 
decline over time in the amount of cross-national variability in occupational sex segre- 
gation. This distinction is elaborated below. 
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egalitarian values as a mechanism that encourages convergence of strati- 
fication outcomes independent of economic change (Meyer 1994; Parsons 
[1970] 1994). Worldwide, there is no doubt that pervasive and growing 
attention is focused on issues of women’s equality. In addition to various 
symbolic gestures, such as the recent Beijing Conference on Women, 
many countries have enacted antidiscrimination and equal opportunity 
legislation to open up opportunities for women within the paid labor mar- 
ket (Steinberg and Cook 1988). Women’s access to higher education 
(Bradley 1994; Ramirez and Cha 1990) and into upper-echelon occupa- 
tions (Ramirez and Weiss 1979) has also increased cross-nationally. Inso- 
far as such changes are worldwide in nature and diffuse across nations 
of varied levels of development, the case can surely be made that this 
cultural egalitarianism is not always structural-functional in origin. 

These theories leave open the possibility of two distinct forms of change. 
The first is a “parallel trend” in which mean levels of segregation decline 
(or increase) in all countries, but the extent of cross-national variability 
in levels of gender segregation remains fairly constant. Second, one might 
find “convergence” involving an actual decline over time in the amount 
. of cross-national variability in sex segregation.’ 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE CONTINUED DIVERSITY OF 
STRATIFICATION OUTCOMES 


Although theories of convergence have long been popular, there is a grow- 
ing body of research suggesting a substantial degree of cross-national di- 
versity with respect to stratification outcomes. For example, Esping-Ander- 
sen (1990, 1999) put forth a typology of three welfare state regimes, each 
with a qualitatively different arrangement between the state, the market, 
and the family. He argues that these differences are critical in shaping 
stratification outcomes generally, thereby precluding convergence of the 
sort conventionally expected by modernization theorists. For example, the 
“corporatist-statist” regime is active in shaping the economic and cultural 
subsystems, with state intervention typically maintaining class and status 
differences. This type of regime is often shaped by the church and is 
strongly committed to preserving the traditional family unit. The second 
type, the “social-democratic” regime, is dedicated to promoting equality, 
particularly along class lines. This regime is often corporatist, with interest 
groups occupying powerful social positions in the state decision-making 
process. The third type is the “liberal” regime in which the state takes a 


* It is also possible for countries to “converge” toward similar patterns of segregation 
without experiencing any declines in levels of segregation. 
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more laissez-faire approach to regulating the marketplace, intervening 
only in cases of market failure. 

While this typology has been quite successful in explaining class-based 
stratification (Esping-Andersen 1990, 1993; Kolberg 1991), it is not readily 
applicable to systems of gender stratification and offers little explanation 
for cross-national differences in the nature of occupational sex segregation 
(Lewis 1992; O’Connor 1993; Orloff 1993; Quadagno 1988; Sainsbury 
1996). For example, the United States (a “liberal” country) has taken a 
minimalist role in mitigating class-based inequalities, but it has been radi- 
cally interventionist with respect to matters of gender and race. From 
the point of such class-based typologies, it may well be surprising to find 
affirmative action policies and quotas in the very same state that has failed 
to intervene in the marketplace to address class inequalities. 


A TYPOLOGY OF SEGREGATION REGIMES 


Although some scholars have recently sought to create typologies per- 
taining to gender stratification more specifically (Gardiner 1997; Lewis 
1992; O’Connor 1993; Sainsbury 1995, 1996), such frameworks have not 
addressed differences in patterns of occupational sex segregation in detail, 
nor have they addressed the issue of cross-national convergence outside 
of the European Union. This article complements existing research by 
presenting a framework for investigating the connection between state 
policies, the family, and patterns of occupational sex segregation. 

I argue that to understand cross-national variation in patterns of occu- 
pational sex segregation one must recognize the institutional context 
within which these sex segregation regimes are embedded and the poten- 
tial role of the state in mediating the effects of market and family relations 
on women’s economic status. The institutional environment clearly influ- 
ences the nature of state intervention and the state’s legal commitment 
to gender equality within the home and the workplace. 

At the most abstract level, states have adopted two different approaches 
to issues of gender stratification: an interventionist approach in which 
they take an active role in shaping women’s roles within the family and 
the formal economy, and a noninterventionist (or laissez-faire) approach 
in which they do not actively regulate women’s role within the family or 
the labor force, thereby allowing other institutions (e.g., the family, the 
economy) to play a more dominant structuring role. 

There are primarily two domains where state intervention into the na- 
ture of women’s labor force participation is most likely to take place: (1) 
states can intervene in the public sphere by passing legislation that either 
promotes or inhibits women’s access to participate in all occupations, and 
(2) states can intervene in the private sphere by taking over some of the 
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responsibilities of the family, such as child care, or by supplementing the 
income of families with children. This first form of intervention concerns 
“equality of access” to all occupations, and the second concerns the avail- 
ability of “substantive benefits” that facilitate the employment of women 
with family responsibilities. 

Equality of access.—In the first form of interventionism, the state may 
attempt to enhance women’s economic status by passing various laws 
that promote women’s equality within the labor force. Equal pay and 
antidiscrimination laws help to affirm women’s rights to participate in 
the labor force on the same terms as their male counterparts.‘ By helping 
to eliminate discrimination based on gender, these laws should prevent 
employers from restricting entrance into occupations on the basis of sex 
and serve as the legal backbone for workers “demands” for equality. The 
strongest forms of such interventionism are proactive affirmative action 
policies that mandate a more equal representation of men and women 
across occupations. 

While many equal opportunity and affirmative action laws are designed 
to open up opportunities for women in the labor market, state intervention 
also comes in the form of “protective” legislation, which inhibits women 
from doing certain types of work because it is deemed unsafe or otherwise 
unsuitable for women. Laws prohibiting women from “night work” and 
from working in underground mines are common examples of protective 
legislation (ILO 1987). 

Substantive benefits.—A second form of state intervention is the provi- 

sion of services for working mothers that facilitate the combination of 
work and motherhood. There is a wide variety of benefits of this type, 
with the most common being guaranteed maternity leave.’ Less common, 
but perhaps even more important, is state-subsidized child care. These 
policies should facilitate women’s employment generally and help main- 
tain the continuous and often full-time labor force participation deemed 
necessary for employees in many (often male-dominated) occupations. 

I propose that cross-national variation in the nature of equal access 
and substantive benefits result in four distinct regimes of occupational sex 
segregation: formal-egalitarian, substantive-egalitarian, traditional fam- 
ily-centered, and economy-centered systems (see fig. 1). I shall briefly re- 
view each in turn. 


* Research by Whitehouse (1992) suggests that the effectiveness of such legislative 
measures depends on the larger context of social institutions and policies. 

5 See Gornick, Meyer, and Ross (1997) and Fagan and Rubery (1996a) for detailed 
discussions of how the length of maternity leave, the existence of unpaid leave, and 
the infrequency of fathers taking parental leave influence women’s labor force attach- 
ment and opportunities. 
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High 
Economy-Centered Substantive-Egalitarian 
(e.g. Hungary) (e.g. Sweden) 
Substantive 
Intervention 
(e.g. child care) 
Traditional Family-Centered Formal-Egalitarian 
(e.g. Japan) (e.g. United States) 





Low High 
Equal Access Intervention 
(e.g. Affirmative Action) 


Fic. 1.—Varieties of state intervention targeted at reducing levels of occupa- 
tional sex segregation. 


Formal egalitarian.—Consider, first, a gender stratification regime with 
a formal commitment to gender equality in the labor market. As noted 
above, this commitment often takes the form of equal pay and antidis- 
crimination laws, but is most strongly evidenced by laws governing mar- 
ket outcomes, such as affirmative action or government quotas. Despite 
the formal commitment to gender equality in this type of regime, state- 
sponsored services that help provide women with access to paid work 
(such as child care) are either nonexistent or only available to small sub- 
groups of women, usually on a means-tested basis. In this type of regime, 
women workers are treated as individuals rather than as mothers or po- 
tential mothers and are therefore expected to manage the complexities 
involved in combining work and child rearing without the help of the 
state. 

The United States is the best example of this type. Like many countries, 
the United States has passed equal-pay and antidiscrimination laws. But 
unlike most “liberal” countries, the United States is decidedly interven- 
tionist with respect to gender inequality in the marketplace. The Equal 
Pay Act of 1963 and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended 
by the Equal Employment Opportunities Act of 1972, give the federal 
courts the authority to order employers to develop affirmative action pro- 
grams in order to eliminate the continuing effects of past discrimination. 
Also, Executive Order 11246 (1971) gives the federal government the au- 
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thority to force employers with government contracts to adopt affirmative 
action programs (Christensen 1988; Reskin 1993). 

Substantive egalitarian.—Alternatively, the state may accommodate 
demands from working women for services that support the integration 
of both work and family, such as state-financed child care, guaranteed 
parental leaves, and benefits for part-time workers. In this type of regime, 
a formal commitment to gender equality is coupled with a strong commit- 
ment to providing substantive support services for working women, par- 
ticularly working mothers. Sweden, for instance, has state-subsidized 
child care, guaranteed parental leaves, and working mothers have the 
option of reducing their working hours while remaining eligible for work- 
related benefits (Kamerman and Kahn 1991; Ruggie 1984). 

Traditional family centered.—In the traditional family-centered re- 
gime, issues of gender equality have received little (if any) attention by 
the state, neither in the form of formal-legal commitments to gender equal- 
ity in the labor market, nor in the form of substantive services for working 
women. Typically, the cultural system promotes women’s roles as belong- 
ing first and foremost within the family, as wives and mothers. Insofar 
_ as there is explicit state intervention regarding gender relations, the system 

of entitlements (such as the structure of pension eligibility requirements) 
encourages women to either remain at home or to structure their employ- 
ment around family obligations. 

In Japan, for example, there is a mass exodus of women from the labor 
force at the point of marriage or childbirth. Although many women return 
to the formal economy when their children leave home, by that time 
women have no hope of participating in the seniority-based promotion 
systems that provide the only route to managerial and other high-level 
jobs. The Japanese state has been relatively nonresponsive to issues of 
women’s equality, so much so that it did not pass legislation discouraging 
sex discrimination in employment until 1985. 

Economy centered.—The economy, rather than the family, plays a de- 
terminative role in shaping sex segregation in economy-centered systems. 
In many socialist countries, perennial labor shortages coupled with Marx- 
ian antifamily ideology led to state policy that supported the entry of 

‘women into the labor force and, in particular, into occupations that were 
facing the most severe labor shortages. Although socialist systems were 
strongly egalitarian, such sentiment was directed largely toward reducing 
class-based inequality, whereas the commitment to gender-based inequal- 
ity was relatively superficial. In these types of systems, employment is 
seen primarily as a civil responsibility and hence economic requirements ` 
take precedence in the allocation of people to jobs. Economy-centered 
countries are similar to substantive-egalitarian countries in that they have 
many services available to working women, but they lack the commitment 
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to gender equality that is found in substantive-egalitarian regimes. While 
advanced socialist countries, such as Hungary and the Soviet Union, are 
best represented under this type, some of the less developed (third world) 
countries show similar economy-centered tendencies. 

For example, the well-known tendency for women in Hungary and 
other formerly socialist states to be concentrated in medical occupations 
(e.g., doctors, dentists, pharmacists) arose because (a) the state invested 
heavily in medical services and hence the demand for medical personnel 
was strong in the 1950s and 1960s when young women were entering the 
labor force (in response to an overall labor shortage), (b) medical occupa- 
tions were deskilled and underrewarded (relative to Western standards), 
thereby rendering them less attractive to men, and (c) professions in gen- 
eral were underrewarded relative to second-economy occupations, which 
were “closed” to women because they operated after hours when women 
had family responsibilities (Corrin 1994; Rueschemeyer and Szelenyi 
1989). 

The foregoing classification is inconsistent with simple convergence the- 
orizing. That is, rather than expecting segregation regimes to become in- 
creasingly similar across nations, we instead expect continuing diversity 
generated by such regime-specific logics of sex segregation. At the same 
time, while it is conceptually useful to distinguish these types from one 
another, it is most accurate to conceive of these dimensions as existing on 
a continuum. Few countries fit discretely into one type, and over time 
countries may shift along one or more dimension on the continuum. This 
typology nevertheless serves to summarize underlying gender “logics” and 
ways in which the state responds to issues of gender equality in the labor 
market. 


TYPOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR SEX SEGREGATION 


Given that the character of women’s labor force participation is embed- 
ded within a larger framework, it is unlikely that significant changes in 
the contours of segregation would occur independently from this larger 
institutional environment. In their study of sex segregation within corpo- 
rations, Bielby and Baron (1984, p. 52) conclude that “large and systematic 
reductions in gender segregation seem unlikely to occur in the absence of 
fundamental shocks to the social system.” I agree that meaningful changes 
in the patterns of occupational sex segregation are extremely unlikely 
without intervention of some kind. While Bielby and Baron (1984) focus 
on organizational change, I intend to examine the effects of intervention 
at the level of the state. As stated previously, I believe that the most likely 
sources of meaningful changes in patterns of segregation arise from either 
economic or state interventionist sources. 
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Large-scale economic changes, such as changes in unemployment rates 
and industrialization, alter the character of employment and the gender 
dynamics within the labor force. While certain changes may be advanta- 
geous to women in the paid labor force, others may hamper equality. Also, 
without corresponding social, political, and legal support, the economi- 
cally driven gains of women in the labor force may be lost as quickly 
as they were won. For instance, the economically driven changes under 
socialism in Hungary that helped integrate women into the labor force 
and into some previously male occupations are currently vulnerable to 
new economic (and political) realities that are not as “women friendly” 
(Funk and Mueller 1993). 

The most common type of state intervention occurs in the form of legis- 
lation adopted to address gender inequality within the labor market. 
When opportunities for women are expanded via equal opportunity and 
affirmative action legislation, women are most likely to press for entrance 
into the more prestigious (and traditionally male-dominated) managerial 
and professional occupations because of the income, prestige, and auton- 
omy associated with these occupations (Charles 1998) and because they 
, are allocated on the basis of educational credentials rather than ascriptive 
criteria. As a result, I expect that countries with strong equal opportunity 
or affirmative action policies would experience desegregation within the 
professional and managerial occupations in particular. 

Whereas labor market interventions address economic inequality di- 
rectly, substantive interventions take a more indirect approach to gen- 
dered labor market inequalities by providing services to working women 
that facilitate women’s dual roles as workers and mothers. Despite efforts 
to minimize the tension between “home” and “work,” segregation may 
actually increase with such substantive intervention because the expan- 
sion of services for working women can create female-typed jobs (Charles 
1992; Esping-Andersen 1993; Hagen and Jenson 1988; Kolberg 1991). In 
this regard, one ironic by-product of the strong commitment to gender 
equality in substantive-egalitarian countries is that segregation increases 
as women flow into female-typed service jobs created by the differentia- 
tion of functions, such as child care, out of the family and into the formal 
economy.‘ Despite the feminization of the service sector, gender-egalitar- 
ian ideology coupled with the availability of substantive services for work- 
ing mothers should enable women to enter some male-dominated occupa- 


€ Research by Charles (1998) suggests that the greater concentration of women in ser- 
vice jobs is in part a by-product of a “negative” selection effect common in countries 
with high levels of female labor force participation: “Where more women have paid 
jobs, a large share of the female labor force may have extensive domestic obligations, 
low levels of educational capital, or both” (p. 109). 
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tions, particularly the more prestigious administrative and managerial 
occupations. Therefore, substantive-egalitarian countries are the most 
likely of the four regimes to exhibit both high levels of segregation in the 
service occupations and an integration of the professional and managerial 
occupations. These seemingly inconsistent trends are a characteristic of 
the two countervailing forces of gender egalitarianism (which facilitates 
women’s entrance into the professional and managerial occupations) and 
of the expansion of the service-oriented postindustrial economic structure 
(which draws women into the service sector). 

Segregation in economy-centered countries follows a different pattern. 
I expect that the conjunction of supply and demand factors and the rela- 
tively high educational attainment of women typical of many socialist 
economies should result in the concentration of women in professional 
occupations. In similar fashion, one would expect a disproportionate num- 
ber of women in production occupations, since the postwar expansion of 
socialist production coincided with the mass entry of women into the labor 
force. The high levels of substantive benefits and full-employment policies 
bring all women into the labor force to fill positions in the economy where 
there are labor shortages. While substantive benefits can potentially en- 
hance gender equality in the labor force, their effectiveness is limited un- 
less they are coupled with strong legislation aimed to promote gender 
equality. 

In the absence of both labor market and substantive interventions, 
women who enter the formal economy will most likely “choose” occupa- 
tions that are considered appropriate for women, typically because they 
are viewed as extensions of women’s natural roles as caregivers (e.g., nurs- 
ing and elementary school teaching). Alternatively, women in traditional 
family-centered countries may be channeled into part-time or temporary 
jobs that are less likely to interfere with their responsibilities in the home. 
Whereas certain occupations (such as nursing and teaching) are viewed 
in most industrialized countries as “female” occupations, the types of part- 
time or temporary jobs that women may engage in most likely differ across 
countries, since they are contingent on a particular country’s economic 
and cultural particularities. Insofar as there is any shared segregation fea- 
tures in traditional family-centered countries, it may well be the relative 
lack of gender integration in the managerial occupations. The absence of 
legislation promoting equality within the labor market coupled with the 
cultural value placed upon women’s roles within the home should prevent 
many women from participating in these occupations, both because they 
are traditionally male and because they typically require a continuous full- 
time labor force commitment. 

What must therefore be stressed is that the structure of change may 
well vary across regime types in ways that are not necessarily consistent 
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with conventional convergence theories. I shall begin with analyses that 
test for convergence across 14 industrialized countries and then examine 
whether the preceding typology provides a useful framework for under- 
standing cross-national variability in occupational sex segregation. 


DATA 


Data for the first set of analyses come from the Year Book of Labour Statis- 
tics, published by the International Labour Organization (ILO 1976, 1982, 
1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995; ILO 1990 [retrospective ed.]). These tables 
contain information on the distribution of men and women across seven 
occupational categories,’ based upon the 1968 International Standard Oc- 
cupational Classification (ISCO) scheme (ILO 1968).* The seven occupa- 
tional categories are: (1) professional, technical, and related workers, 
(2) administrative and managerial workers, (3) clerical and related work- 
ers, (4) sales workers, (5) service workers, (6) agricultural, animal hus- 
bandry, and forestry workers, fishermen and hunters, and (7) production 
and related workers, and transport equipment operators and laborers. 
Since the classification protocol for agricultural workers varies widely 
across countries, I eliminated this category from the analyses. 

I examine the period from 1960 to 1990 because of the unprecedented 
growth of female labor force participation during this period and the cor- 
responding change in the size and goals of the welfare state. I have limited 
the sample to industrialized countries since they are most likely to have 
the fairly well-developed state institutions necessary for the implementa- 
tion of these types of social policies. After further eliminating those coun- 


"Full-time and part-time workers are aggregated in these tables. Research suggests 
that part-time workers are more segregated than full-time workers and that patterns 
of segregation for part-time workers vary in important ways across countries (Fagan 
and Rubery 1996b; Hakim 1993). Indeed, I would expect that such cross-national 
variation in the characteristics of part-time workers is a critical feature of a regime’s 
“segregation profile.” A joint analysis of the segregation of full-time and part-time 
workers would enrich the analyses presented here. 

* The 1960 data reported in the ILO Year Book of Labour Statistics are based on an 
earlier version of ISCO, drafted in 1958. This earlier version contained an additional 
category for “workers in transport and communications occupations.” While some of 
the constituent occupations in this category would fall under “clerical” or “profes- 
sional” occupations in the 1968 scheme, most of the incumbents would have been 
classified within the category for “production and related workers, transport equip- 
ment operators and labourers.” Since ILO reports only aggregated data, I combined 
the 1960 category for “workers in transport and communications occupations” with 
that for “production and related workers, transport equipment operators, and labour- 
ers” in order to make the categories as consistent as possible from 1960 to 1990. In 
doing so, I have followed the lead of Jacobs and Lim (1992). 
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tries for which data were not available for all four time periods, the sample 
consisted of 14 countries. 

The second set of analyses examines convergence across four countries . 
in much greater depth, each representing one of the four regimes in the 
preceding typology. Data on the distribution of men and women within 
detailed occupational categories comes directly from national censuses for 
the years 1960, 1970, 1980, and 1990 for the United States (formal egalitar- 
ian), Sweden (substantive egalitarian), Japan (traditional family-centered), 
and Hungary (economy centered). The occupational classification schemes 
were made comparable by recoding them into the 3-digit 1988 Interna- 
tional Standard Classification of Occupations.’ After rendering these 
schemes comparable both across countries and across time, 54 occupa- 
tional categories remained (see app. A) 

This reclassification effort was a formidable one, but ISCO-88 (ILO 
1988) provides guidelines and a detailed explanation of types of occupa- 
tions within each category and how occupations should best be translated 
into the ISCO categories. Although by no means perfect, this method of 
classification provides the best possible scheme of occupational classifica- 
tion for the analyses. 


THE CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 


The 14 countries in the analyses were classified into one of the four se- 
gregation regimes on the basis of two indices. The first, a family benefit 
index developed by Wilensky (1990, 2000)," classifies countries ac- 
cording to the degree of innovation and expansiveness of their family 
policies during the period of 1976-82.” Here, two components of Wilen- 


9 The 1988 version of ISCO improves upon prior versions by elaborating existing occu- 
pational categories, reorganizing categories to better align occupations of similar job 
and skill levels, and promoting “detail and clarity of information on sex composition 
of jobs” ILO 1988, ISCO-88:10). 

10 There are 115 occupational categories at the 3-digit level in ISCO-88 (ILO 1988). 
However, in order to facilitate comparison among the four countries and time points, 
some categories were combined while others were elaborated. The resulting occupa- 
tional classification scheme is equally suited for comparison across all four countries 
and time points. 

1 Used by permission of Harold L. Wilensky from chap. 5 of his “Rich Democracies: 
Political Economy and Performance” (2000). Wilensky’s index has also been used by 
Siaroff (1994) and by Gornick et al. (1997). 

12 During this time period, rates of female labor force participation increased substan- 
tially and substantive benefits to working mothers were increasingly provided. Al- 
though this measure cannot distinguish countries that instituted generous maternity 
and child care benefits earlier than 1976 from those that adopted generous benefits 
as late as 1982, in practice most of the countries scoring high on the Wilensky index 
had a strong commitment to substantive services prior to 1976. 
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TABLE 1 


LEVEL OF SUBSTANTIVE BENEFITS FOR WORKING PARENTS 


















Maternity/ 

Country : Child Care Parental Leave Average 
SEI oerien EE 1 3 2 
Canada 0 1 5 
Denmark .. 3 2 2.5 
Finland ..... Si 2 4 3 
Germany (FRG 1 3 2 
Hungary* ... 3 4 3.5 
Trelandt 1 1 1 
Japan nee 0 1 5 
The Netherlands 1 1 1 
New Zealand .. 0 1 5 
Norway ........ ée A 3 3 
Portugal S):fesssisescesssstuctaesscscocapsuacicsdsasscossasensesoeeds 1 3 2 
Sweden 3 4 3.5 
United States .. 1 0 5 








NotTe.—Data are derived from Wilensky’s (1990, in press) family benefit index. 

* Scores for Hungary were calculated using the guidelines outlined by Harold L. Wilensky (2000) and 
the following sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (1975, 1979; U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services [1983]; and Kamerman and Kahn [1981]. 

t The “child care” score for Ireland was derived from Siaroff (1994) and adjusted to correspond to the 
original range of Wilensky’s (1990, 2000) five-point scale, ranging from zero to four. 

+ “Maternity/parental leave” score for Portugal was derived from Siaroff (1994) and adjusted to corre- 
spond to the original range of Wilensky’s (1990, 2000) five-point scale, ranging from zero to four. Portu- 
gal’s “child care” score was calculated using the guidelines outlined by Wilensky (2000) and data from 
Phillips and Moss (1989) and Moss (1990). 


sky’s index are used: (1) the existence and length of maternity and par- 
ental leave and (2) the availability and accessibility of public daycare 
programs and government efforts to expand daycare. Scores for each 
component range from a low of 0 to a high of 4. For our purposes, coun- 
tries with an average score of 2.5 on these two components (see table 1) 
of the index were classified as having “high” levels of substantive ser- 
vices (e.g., Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Norway, and Sweden), while all 
other countries were classified as having “low” levels of substantive 
services. 

A second index was developed to classifying countries by the extent of 
legally conferred “equality of occupational access.” This index comprises 
two related but conceptually distinct dimensions: (1) laws aimed at provid- 
ing women with equal access to all occupations Oe, integrative legisla- 
tion) and (2) laws prohibiting women from certain occupations (i.e., segre- 
gative legislation). 

Three types of integrative legislation comprise this dimension of the 
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index." First, affirmative action (also called “positive action”) policies ex- 
plicitly promote the integration of occupations on the basis of sex. The 
second indicator of a state’s commitment to gender equality is the ratifica- 
tion of ILO Convention 111, which prohibits discrimination in employ- 
ment and occupation. The third indicator is the receipt of the instrument 
of ratification of the United Nations Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW). 

The ILO (1987) notes that there are two categories of protective (“segre- 
gative”) legislation: (1) legislation aimed at protecting women’s reproduc- 
tive and maternal functions (such as prohibiting pregnant women from 
working with toxic substances) and (2) legislation “aimed at protecting 
women generally because of their sex, based on attitudes toward their 
capabilities and appropriate role in society” (p. 9). This latter form of pro- 
tective legislation is arguably particularly discriminatory toward women 
and most commonly includes the prohibition of night work by women, 
the prohibition of women from working underground, and restrictions 
placed upon the manual transport of loads by women. The ratification of 
ILO Convention 89 (which prohibits women’s night work) and 45 (which 
prohibits women’s underground work) are used to as two indicators of 
protective legislation. A third form of protective legislation is the restric- 
tion of the manual transport of heavy loads: “It is argued that limiting 
the employment of women in certain occupations and in jobs requiring 
the lifting and carrying of weights over a certain limit does not take into 
account the capacities, preferences and abilities of individual women and 
therefore is discriminatory. Instead, individuals should have the opportu- 
nity to display their ability to do a particular job” (ILO 1987, p. 8). 

The index of “equality of occupational access” legislation is thus com- 
posed of six measures: (1) the presence of affirmative action policies, (2) 
the ratification of ILO Convention 111 prohibiting discrimination against 
women in employment and occupation, (3) the ratification of the UN 
CEDAW, (4) the absence of ratification of ILO Convention 89 prohibiting 
women from night work, (5) the absence of ratification of ILO Convention 
45 prohibiting women from working underground, and (6) the absence of 
legislation restricting the manual transport of heavy loads by women.” 


8 Equal pay legislation does not seek to integrate women across the occupational 
structure and therefore was not included as a component of this index. 

4 For each of the measures, a country’s “score” depends on the presence or absence 
of the legislation by 1982, rendering the time period consistent with the Wilensky 
index. This date allows countries one year to ratify the UN CEDAW after it went 
into force. It also provides a generous deadline for the ratification of the various ILO 
conventions. Indeed, almost all countries who have thus far ratified the preceding 
ILO conventions did so by 1982. When earlier years were used as the “cut-off” date, 
the ranking of countries along this dimension is fairly consistent. 
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The first three measures aim to enhance women’s participation in all occu- 
pations; the next three measures aim to restrict women’s participation in 
certain occupations. The scoring of countries according to this index is 
shown in table 2. Scores range from 0 to 6, with a “6” indicating that a 
country’s legal framework enhances women’s employment in all types of 
occupations. Countries with the highest scores on this index include Swe- 
den, Norway, Canada, Denmark, and the United States. 

When countries are plotted along these two dimensions (see fig. 2), 
it is possible to discern distinct “clusters” of countries,’ which represent 
the four segregation regimes presented in figure 1.° The substantive- 
egalitarian countries include Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland; 
the formal-egalitarian countries include Canada and the United States; 
the traditional family-centered countries include Germany (FRG), Austria, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Ireland, New Zealand, and Portugal; and the sole 
economy-centered country is Hungary. 


METHODOLOGY 


This article utilizes the log-linear index of segregation (A) proposed by 
Charles and Grusky (1995) because it has the benefit of allowing one to 
separate trends in occupational sex segregation from changes in the occupa- 
tional structure and changes in levels of female labor force participation.” 


! Other researchers (e.g., Castles 1993; Gardiner 1997; Gornick et al. 1997; Sainsbury 
1996; Schmidt 1993; Wilensky 1983) have found similarities among countries within 
these clusters with respect to critical political, social, religious, historical, and eco- 
nomic features. 
16 The boundaries distinguishing different clusters are of course discretionary, but are 
meant to reflect the underlying gender “logics” of state response to gendered labor 
market inequalities (occupational sex segregation in particular). For instance, Finland 
appears to occupy an intermediate position between the economy-centered regime and 
, the substantive-egalitarian regime (which is not surprising given its historical ties to 
the former Soviet Union). Analyses were carried out in which Finland was categorized 
as an economy-centered country and revealed that the substantive conclusions pre- 
_sented here would be the same if Finland had been classified as an economy-centered 
country. However, I believe that Finland’s position as a leader with regard to wom- 
en’s position in society (e.g., Gardiner 1997; Norris 1987; United Nations 1995) places 
it closer to the substantive-egalitarian regime. 
H The major disadvantage of using the index of dissimilarity for the comparison of levels 
of segregation either over time or across countries is that it is sensitive to changes in the 
relative sizes of occupations. The size standardized index of dissimilarity overcomes this 
drawback by giving each occupation equal weight, but it is sensitive to changes in the 
percentage of women in the labor force. The choice among various segregation indices 
has become the subject of much debate (see, e.g., Charles and Grusky 1995; Grusky and 
Charles 1998; Hakim 1993; Jacobs 1993; Siltanen, Jarman, and Blackburn 1995; Watts 
1993, 1998; Weeden 1998). While the choice between indices is conceptually and method- 
ologically important, it bears emphasizing that no single summary measure can ade- 
quately capture the complexities of occupational sex segregation. 
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Fic. 2.—Classification of countries according to level of substantive benefits 
and legally mandated equality of occupational access. 


This index characterizes the extent to which women are, on average, either 
overrepresented or underrepresented in the occupational structure net of 
all marginal effects. It equals the average of the squared deviations of the 
logged sex ratios from the mean logged sex ratio: 


D 2) 1/2 
A= = x SE Lamm — (2 x ES ema) | » (1) 


i=1 


where W; and M; refer to the number of women and men in the ith occupa- 
tion and » refers to the number of occupations. If the same sex ratio pre- 
vails in all occupations, women are equally represented throughout the 
occupational distribution, and A therefore equals 1. The more segregated 
the labor market, the higher the value of A 18 

However, since any summary index may mask important differences 
in patterns of segregation, various log-linear models will also be used. The 
first log-linear model of interest addresses the question of whether the 


!8 In a perfectly segregated labor market, A is undefined since M; would equal zero 
for all “female” occupations. 
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underlying structure of cross-national variability is changing over time. 
This model fits all three-way interactions between occupation, sex, coun- 
try, and time and can be represented as (O*S*C + O*S*T + O* 
C*T + S*C*T), where O = occupation, S = sex, C = country, and 
T = time. This model allows occupational sex segregation to vary across 
countries and over time but forces cross-national variability to assume 
the same pattern in all time periods. I shall refer to this specification as 
the model of constant cross-national variability (model 1). If this model 
fits the data, then the underlying structure of cross-national variability is 
unchanging, and the data are inconsistent with theories postulating either 
convergence or divergence 

Next, I shall relax the foregoing constraints to allow the four regimes 
to become more or less distinctive over time. That is, whereas the prior 
model implies that the underlying structure of cross-national variability 
is unchanging, the model of constant within-regime variability (model 2) 
implies that cross-national variability within regimes (but not between 
them) is unchanging. This model can be represented as (O#S*C + O*C*T 
+ $*C#T + O«S*T*#R), where R = regime type and all other symbols are 
defined as before. If this model can be rejected, then within-regime pat- 
terns are changing over time and a movement toward convergence or 
divergence is a possibility. 

If the model of constant cross-national variability is rejected, then pat- 
terns of segregation are changing over time and convergence is a possibil- 
ity. However, before concluding in favor of convergence theories, it must 
further be shown that the amount of cross-national variability declines 
monotonically. Therefore, I will fit a log-linear model of cross-nationally 
invariant segregation (model 3) for each time period that allows for an 
association between sex and occupation but constrains this association to 
be equal in all countries. This model can be represented as (O*C + S* 
C + OS), where all symbols are defined as before. The resulting test 
statistics will reveal which time periods exhibit the greatest cross-national 
variability. 

In addition, I employ a log-linear model in each time period that allows 
the sex-by-occupation association to vary by regime type: (O#C + S*C + 
OS + O*S*R), where all symbols are defined as before. I shall refer to " 
this specification as the model of segregation regimes (model 4). 

Finally, parameter estimates for the extent of male or female overrepre- 
sentation within occupations for each country and time period will be 
obtained from a saturated model that fits a three-way association between 
occupation, sex, and country for each of the four time points. To identify 


1 A lack of change in patterns of segregation over time is consistent with theories 
advocating persistent (and unchanging) cross-national diversity. 
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this model, the sex-by-occupation interaction effects have been con- 
strained to sum to zero, with negative values indicating male overrepre- 
sentation, positive values representing female overrepresentation, and 
zero representing perfect integration by sex. 


AGGREGATE ANALYSES 


Before progressing to analyses that address convergence directly, it is in- 
formative to present an overall picture of trends in segregation from 1960 
to 1990 in these 14 countries. Figure 3 displays the trends in levels of 
occupational sex segregation from 1960 to 1990. The results are consistent 
with neither a “parallel trend” nor “convergence” in the strictest sense. 
There is a slight decline in levels of segregation when one compares 1960 
to 1990, but many countries fail to demonstrate consistent trends toward 
either increasing or decreasing levels of segregation across this time pe- 
riod.” In Austria, for example, levels of segregation decrease from 1960 
to 1970, increase between 1970 and 1980, and decrease once again between 
1980 and 1990. Moreover, the cross-national range and variance in values 
is only barely smaller in 1990 than in 1960.” In 1960, the degree to which 
men and women were overrepresented in the average occupation ranged 
from a low of about 2.2 (in Hungary and Portugal) to a high of approxi- 
mately 3.6 (in Sweden, Finland, Norway, and the Netherlands). By 1990, 
levels had declined slightly, ranging from the same low of about 2.2 to a 
high of approximately 3.4. 

I shall next fit the model of constant cross-national variability (model 
1) that allows segregation to vary across countries but constrains this 
three-way association to be the same across all four time periods. If model 
1 fits the data, then the extent and pattern of cross-national variability in 
segregation is not changing over time and one can therefore conclude that 
there is no convergence. However, if the model fails to fit, then the satu- 
rated model is preferred and one can assume that the extent of cross- 
national variability in patterns of segregation is changing over time, which 
is consistent with convergence theories. As shown in table 3, the index of 
dissimilarity indicates that the model explains all but about 1% of the 
variation in segregation patterns. However, the likelihood and BIC statis- 
tics for model 1 reveal that this model does not fit the data, implying 


* Jacobs and Lim (1992) found similar results in their analyses of 56 countries for the 
1960-80 time period. 

71 The index of dissimilarity suggests a different ranking of countries with respect to 
levels of segregation, but it does not reveal any change in the cross-national variance 
in levels of segregation nor any trends toward either increasing or decreasing levels 
of segregation. 
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that patterns of segregation are changing over time, albeit perhaps not 
substantially so. The total sample for the 14 countries is large enough to 
make it unlikely that any model save the saturated one will fit the data. 
Consequently, although test statistics are potentially informative, the fun- 
damental values of interest are the parameters themselves (to which we 
shall turn subsequently). We shall leave it to the reader to decide whether 
the changes revealed by the parameters are of sociological interest. 

It is also informative to examine whether the four regimes are becoming 
more or less distinctive over time. As argued in the introduction, one might 
well expect within-type idiosyncrasies to gradually disappear, whereas be- 
tween-type differences might remain as strong as ever. The extent to 
which such within-type idiosyncrasies are indeed withering away can be 
assessed by fitting a model that constrains them to be of constant strength. 
The model of constant within-regime variability (model 2) allows for seg- 
regation to vary across countries within each regime but constrains this 
association to be the same across time periods.” Once again, the likelihood 
and BIC statistics indicate that the model fails to fit the data, suggesting 
that the amount of within-type variability is changing over this time pe- 
riod. 

Taken together, these results leave open the possibility that cross-na- 
tional patterns of segregation may be changing over time both across all 
14 countries and within regimes, but it is altogether unclear as to whether 
the change over time indicates convergence. Since it is possible to have 
change without convergence, I will move to a series of models that ad- 
dresses the issue of convergence over time more specifically. 

For each time period, I applied a log-linear model that allows for an 
association between sex and occupation but constrains this association to 
be equal in all countries (model 3). The fit statistics for this model support 
the conclusion that there is no convergence in patterns of segregation at 
the major occupational level.” As revealed in table 3, the percentage of 
misclassified individuals in model 3 (represented by the index of dissimi- 
larity) changes over time but does not steadily decline with time. Instead, 
we see a decline in the index of dissimilarity from 1960 to 1970, an increase 
from 1970 to 1980, and a decline from 1980 to 1990. 

Although the index of dissimilarity is a useful summary measure of 
model fit, it is affected by the sparseness or density of counts in regions 
of the table where the model fails to fit. It is therefore useful to examine 


2 This model is equivalent to fitting the model of constant cross-national variability 
separately within each regime and then summing the resulting test statistics. 

23 It is important to keep in mind that the likelihood test statistic (Z°) is sensitive to 
sample size and therefore cannot be compared across samples insofar as the ob jective 
is to assess the extent of change in the parameter estimates. 
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TABLE 4 


VARIANCE OF THE OCCUPATION-SPECIFIC SCALE VALUES ACROSS 14 COUNTRIES: 1960, 
1970, 1980, AND 1990 
EE 


Year Professional Managerial Clerical Sales Service Production Average 
1960 ....... .146 -199 203 123 105 115 149 
1970 sense 094 179 155 .083 083 143 123 
1980 ....... ER .160 135 061 140 129 113 
1990 ....... .082 217 113 065 .089 164 122 


fT aeeeeeaaaħŮōň— 


the variance across the occupation-specific scale values from the saturated 
model that fits a three-way association between occupation, sex, and coun- 
try for each time period.” These variances are displayed in table 4. We 
can see that with the exception of the clerical category, there is no consis- 
tent decline in the amount of variance in patterns of segregation from 
1960 to 1990.” Once again, the results are inconsistent with a conventional 
convergence story. 

It is natural to next ask whether the typology that I have proposed can 
explain this persisting diversity in segregation regimes. I estimated a 
mode] that constrains patterns of segregation to be the same for countries 
within each of the four segregation regimes (model of segregation regimes). 
By 1990, only 30.6% of the variance remains unexplained by the typology 
(see model 4, table 3). In other words, the model of segregation regimes 
accounts for approximately 70% of the variation in sex segregation across 
countries, with the remaining 30% occurring within the four proposed 
regimes.” With the exception of a slight increase in the index of dissimilar- 
ity between 1980 and 1990,” the typology accounts for an increasing per- 
centage of the cross-national variation in patterns of segregation over 


* Occupation-specific scale values (v) for each country and time period are derived 
from the following equation: 


a, = n(W/M,) — D E nor} 


where all symbols are as defined in eq. (1). 

7 While there is some hint of convergence from 1960 to 1980, this is clearly offset by 
a divergent trend from 1980 to 1990. The average variance in 1990 is almost identical 
to the average variance in 1970. 

6 When Hungary was excluded from the analysis, results were consistent with those 
presented here. 

7 This slight increase in the index of dissimilarity between 1980 and 1990 is due to 
the increase in variance within the substantive-egalitarian regime during this period 
(as shall be discussed later in this section). 
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time, suggesting that it is residual, unexplained forms of variability that 
are increasingly withering away. In 1960, the typology explained roughly 
50% of the variation, whereas in 1990 it explained 70%. 

The underlying structure of this variability is best revealed by graphing 
the occupation-specific values from a saturated model that fits a three- 
way association between occupation, sex, and country for each of the four 
time points (see fig. 4). Examining trends in patterns of segregation for 
each regime over time, we find that the formal-egalitarian countries ex- 
hibit a dramatic decrease in segregation in the managerial category. This 
regime is also distinct for its high levels of segregation in the clerical and 
production occupations (in comparison to other regimes). Taken together, 
these results suggest that women as a whole are moving toward manage- 
rial and clerical occupations but away from service and production occu- 
pations. This is consistent with the claim that formal egalitarianism in- 
creases women’s access to the prestigious male-dominated occupational 
categories.” Also, as suggested by Charles (1998), the clerical occupations 
in these countries become increasingly attractive to women since they are 
of higher prestige than blue-collar occupations. 

In general, trends in the substantive-egalitarian regime parallel those 
found in the formal-egalitarian regime, but to a much lesser degree. While 
one might anticipate an increase in segregation in the service category 
from 1960 to 1990 (due to the postindustrial demand for service workers 
in the substantive-egalitarian countries, there is in fact a decrease in segre- 
gation. The expansion of the female-dominated service category may have 
been partially offset by women’s movement into professional, managerial, 
and, to a lesser extent, clerical occupations. This is consistent with the 
countervailing forces outlined by Charles (1998). 

Contrary to expectations, a distinct feature of the economy-centered 
country is the lack of women in the professional category. The occupation- 
specific values indicate that, whereas medical occupations within the pro- 
fessional category are often feminized, many of the other professional 
occupations are extremely male dominated, rendering the professional oc- 
cupations as a whole male dominated. Hungary is also unique among the 
countries in the analysis in that the professional category became increas- 
ingly male dominated during this time period. This lack of women in the 
professional category is in stark contrast to the remarkable integration 
of the managerial category between 1980 and 1990. Although Hungary’s 
integrated managerial category was indeed unexpected, in retrospect one 
has to bear in mind that the many lowér-level state managers have little or 


28 Levels of female educational attainment are also positively associated with the pres- 
ence of women in skilled white-collar occupations (Charles 1998). 
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no authority, and the presence of women in these jobs does not necessarily 
indicate that women have achieved positions of power or prestige. 

The dominant characteristic of the traditional family-centered regime 
is the continued high (although declining) levels of segregation in the man- 
agerial occupations, no doubt because managerial work is seen as inter- 
fering with women’s family responsibilities or because it is otherwise 
perceived as less suitable for women. This result is consistent with expec- 
tations. 

It is also informative to compare the average scale values across regimes 
for the four time periods. Figure 5 highlights the distinct trajectories of 
change across types. Among these trends, most striking is the desegrega- 
tion of the managerial category in three of the regimes, all but the tradi- 
tional family-centered. The high levels of segregation in the managerial 
category found in the substantive-egalitarian regime in 1990 was surpris- 
ing.’ This result may be partly attributable to the large percentage of 
women in these countries who choose to work part-time, an option that 
is not usually available in high-level administrative and managerial occu- 
pations. Statistical discrimination against women may also be a contribut- 
ing factor since employers may be reluctant to hire women for such posi- 
tions knowing that women are more likely than men to choose to make 
use of generous family-friendly benefits. It is also possible that the compa- 
rably high levels of segregation in the managerial category may be a by- 
product of women’s movement into service occupations, which would 
partially offset their gains in the managerial occupations. The production 
category is the most integrated in the economy-centered and the tradi- 
tional family-centered regimes. In this respect, one might say that women 
are being integrated into the “bottom” of the occupational structure in 
these regimes. 

Levels of segregation in the service category for the traditional family- 
centered regime are almost as high as levels in the substantive-egalitarian 
regime. While the comparatively high segregation in the service category 
in the substantive-egalitarian regime is most likely due to the exportation 
of many of the functions of the family to the state, the overrepresentation 
of women in the service category in the traditional family-centered regime 
most likely arises because many of the service occupations are viewed as 
natural “extensions” of women’s roles within the family and household. 
In this sense, quite diverse “logics” of gender segregation can sometimes 
generate similar results. Indeed, such a result highlights the necessity of 
examining patterns of occupational sex segregation within a broader soci- 


2 Wright, Baxter, and Birkelund (1995) show that despite the gender-egalitarian cul- 
ture of the Scandinavian countries, Sweden and Norway lag behind the United States 
in terms of women’s access to authority in the workplace. 
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TABLE 5 


VARIANCE OF THE OCCUPATION-SPECIFIC SCALE VALUES BY TYPE OF REGIME: 1960, 
1970, 1980, AND 1990 














Year Professional Managerial Clerical Sales Service Production Average 





Formal egalitarian: 


1960 ... 025 .008 .004 .017 .000 024 013 
1970 ... .026 .001 .002 .007 .003 .016 .009 
1980 ... .010 .010 .006 .002 001 005 .006 
1990 ... 017 001 -001 003 001 .012 .006 
Substantive egalitarian: 
1960 ... .020 .040 -046 .062 014 .010 .032 
1970 ... 081 035 -058 .022 .004 .009 .035 
1980 ... .006 .090 -064 .015 .039 .029 .041 
1990 ... 061 -162 112 011 .007 072 071 
Traditional family centered: 
1960 ... .233 274 165 174 073 154 179 
1970 ... .105 KEY .160 105 061 164 138 
1980 ... .059 .078 BEE .085 089 .169 .106 
1990 ... .049 .071 .092 .074 .083 212 .097 








etal context of gender stratification. Clearly, the overrepresentation of 
women in the service occupations in these two regimes have different im- 
plications when examined within the broader context of women’s employ- 
ment and gender stratification. 

Figure 5 also suggests the possibility of a “parallel trend” as levels of 
segregation increase in clerical and production categories and decrease in 
the service category across all four regimes. However, it is notable that 
the general ranking of each regime with respect to levels of segregation 
within the occupational categories remains fairly consistent from 1960 to 
1990, suggesting that even if there is a convergent trend within some cate- 
gories, each regime maintains distinct characteristics. 

The results presented in table 3 and in figures 4 and 5 imply that distinct 
segregation regimes have evolved between 1960 and 1990. I shall next 
address whether there is also convergence within the proposed regime 
types themselves. If there is indeed convergence within regimes, one 
would expect the variance in occupation-specific scale values within each 
regime to decrease over time. As shown in table 5, the variances within 
the formal-egalitarian and substantive-egalitarian regimes are exceedingly 
small, suggesting that convergence has already been effectively achieved 
within these two types. Although there is evidence of a slight continuing 
decline in the formal-egalitarian variances, I would not make too much 
of this result. Indeed, because convergence has already been achieved 
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across these two countries, there is little room for further convergence. 
The same comment holds for the substantive-egalitarian countries, but in 
this case there is more variation within the occupational categories over 
time and some suggestion of slight divergence between 1980 and 1990.” 
Nevertheless, these changes are rather modest given the small amount of 
variance present within this regime. The most striking evidence of conver- 
gence is found in the traditional family-centered regime. Initially this cate- 
gory had the highest variance in scale values, but the countries within this 
regime are clearly converging toward a common pattern of segregation. 

Thus far, results indicate that while there may be some suggestion of 
a convergent decline in levels of segregation across the 14 countries in- 
cluded here, cross-national variation in segregation patterns do not sup- 
port a conventional convergence trajectory. However, there is some evi- 
dence of convergence within the four types identified here, as suggested 
by the shrinking variance within regime types. Moreover, the fit statistics 
from the model of segregation regimes indicate that as a whole, the typol- 
ogy becomes increasingly powerful over time in explaining cross-national 
diversity at the aggregate level. 


DISAGGREGATE ANALYSES 


The preceding analyses were based on highly aggregated data, which 
mask possible changes in the distribution of men and women within the 
occupational structure. For instance, it is often the case that the profes- 
sional category as a whole is less segregated than other occupational cate- 
gories, yet segregation within the professional category may actually be 
quite high. In order to examine segregation trends in greater depth, I em- 
ployed more detailed occupational categories in four countries (i.e., the 
United States, Sweden, Japan, and Hungary), each representing one of 
the four categories in the typology. It is important to emphasize that analy- 
ses of this sort put convergence to a strong test: if convergence is occurring 
across four countries with such diverse segregation regimes, it is likely 
that convergence is occurring more generally. 

I will once again employ the model of constant cross-national variability 
in order to determine if patterns of change are consistent with a conver- 


% The divergence in the managerial category arises because this category is integrating 
at a faster pace in Sweden. Denmark is responsible for the divergence within the 
production and professional categories as the distribution of female workers shifted 
away from production occupations and toward professional occupations. This shift 
may be explained by women’s increased participation in higher education between 
1980 and 1990 in Denmark. 
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TABLE 6 


Fir STATISTICS FROM LoG-LINEAR MODELS OF OCCUPATIONAL SEX SEGREGATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, SWEDEN, JAPAN, AND HUNGARY: 1960, 1970, 1980, AND 1990 








Model Sample Size Lt df A BIC 





1. Constant cross-national variability 

(O*S*C + O*S*T + O*C*T 

KC NEE 141,993,894 723,437 477 1.7 714,483 
2. Cross-national invariance 

(O*C + S*C + O*S): 





1960 27,089,752 1,062,746 159 5.6 1,060,024 
1970 15,929,186 501,193 159 5.1 498,556 
1980 37,495,412 1,014,416 159 4.8 1,011,643 
1990 61,479,544 1,269,713 159 3.9 1,266,862 





NoTE.—O = occupation; S = sex; C = country; T = time; R = regime type; A (the index of dissimilarity) 
represents the percentage of cases that are misclassified under the relevant model. 


gence story. As shown in table 6, this model misclassifies less than 2% of 
the individuals. However, the likelihood and BIC test statistics suggest 
that the saturated model is still favored, and hence the extent of cross- 
national variability in patterns of segregation is evidently changing over 
time. Once again, the interpretation of these results is somewhat ambigu- 
ous but clearly leaves open the possibility of convergence. In order to test 
for convergence more explicitly, I will examine the results from the model 
of cross-national invariance and also trends in levels and patterns of segre- 
gation across these four countries. 

Figure 6 presents trends in levels of segregation from 1960 to 1990. We 
can see that, in 1960, Sweden had the highest levels of segregation, indicat- 
ing that women or men were overrepresented in the average occupation 
by a factor of 16.7. But, over time, levels of segregation decreased dramati- 
cally in Sweden and somewhai less dramatically in the United States 
and Japan. Although Hungary was the least segregated in 1960, there 
is subsequently very little change, and the Hungarian case is therefore 
altogether average in overall segregation 30 years later. These results pro- 
vide some evidence of convergence in levels of segregation between 1960 
and 1990. 

This conclusion is further supported with the fit statistics from the 
model of cross-nationally invariant segregation (see table 6). In 1960, 5.6% 
of the cases were misclassified under this model, whereas in 1990 that 
percentage drops to roughly 3.9%, revealing that patterns of segregation 
are becoming more similar across countries. When disaggregated data are 
employed, both levels and patterns of segregation are converging. Once 
again, it is important to point out that while these results are based on 
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United States 





1960 1970 1980 1990 
Year 


FIG. 6.—Trends in occupational sex segregation for the United States, Sweden, 
Japan, and Hungary, 1960-90. 


only four countries, these countries were chosen primarily because they 
represent distinct segregation regimes. If convergence is found across these 
four diverse countries, then there is surely preliminary support for the 
argument that convergence may be occurring more broadly. 

This evidence of convergence deserves further investigation, since the 
prior results with the aggregate data did not detect clear movement to- 
ward cross-national convergence. However, should further analysis show 
that such convergence is being driven by integrative changes within the 
major occupational categories and is therefore concealed by aggregate 
data, this seeming contradiction is resolved. I have proceeded, then, by 
first aggregating the data into the six-category classification and then re- 
computing occupation-specific measures of segregation. The resulting 
graphs, provided in figure 7, demonstrate that there is no evidence of con- 
vergence at the major occupational level (except perhaps in the clerical 
and service categories). This lack of convergence at the major category 
level parallels the results of the 14-country analyses presented previously. 

However, figure 8 reveals that levels of segregation within the major 
occupational categories are indeed converging, with the possible exception 
of the unskilled categor 3 For example, trends in the level of segregation 
within the clerical category show a remarkable convergence in levels of 
segregation over time, with Hungary in particular shedding its formerly 
discrepant position. It is worth noting that, within each major occupa- 


*! The results for the managerial category should be interpreted with care since they 
were calculated from only two occupational groups. 
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Interaction Effect 


Clerical Occupations 


Interaction Effect 


Interaction Effect 





1960 1970 1980 1990 


Fic. 7.—Trends in sex segregation across occupational categories, 1960—90. 
Dark unbroken line = United States; broken line = Japan; dotted line = Sweden; 
thin unbroken line = Hungary. 
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Professional and Technical Occupations 








Fic. 7.—Continued 
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Managerial Category (2 occupations) 





1060 1970 1880 1990 


Clerical Category (5 occupations) 





1960 1870 1980 1980 


Production, Craft, and Operative Category 
(19 occupations) 





Fic. 8.—Trends in sex segregation within occupational categories, 1960—90. 
Dark unbroken line = U.S.; broken line = Japan; dotted line = Sweden; thin 
unbroken line = Hungary. 
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(16 occupations) 
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Service Category (6 occupations) 





Fic. 8.—Continued 
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tional category, it is different countries that are making profound move- 
ments toward convergence, suggesting that such trends are not simply a 
function of a single outlier generated by occupational misclassification or 
dramatic social changes within one country. 


DISCUSSION 


The results presented here reveal that while there is some evidence of 
change in the extent of cross-national variation, such change as can be 
found at the aggregate (major category) level is not consistent with a con- 
ventional convergence story. However, this lack of convergence is not due 
to unstructured or idiosyncratic differences across countries but rather 
arises because the existing diversity in segregation is increasingly pat- 
terned according to one of the four segregation types. In this regard, there 
is partial convergence, not toward a single regime, but toward one of four 
possible regime types, each representing a different mixture of state re- 
sponse to gender inequality within the labor force. Furthermore, the 
amount of variability in occupation-specific values of segregation within 
some of the regime types (especially the traditional family-centered re- 
gime) is also declining over time, suggesting that within-type idiosyncra- 
sies are withering away. The typology proposed here thus becomes in- 
creasingly powerful over time in accounting for cross-national diversity 
at the aggregate level. 

When we turn to disaggregate analyses, we find that integration within 
the major occupational categories has resulted in cross-national conver- 
gence in the extent of segregation. In this respect, one might argue that a 
single regime of occupational sex segregation is emerging, with variation in 
both levels and patterns of segregation declining over time. However, this 
trend is driven by convergence within the major occupational categories 
and not across the major occupational categories. Hence, trends toward 
convergence in patterns of segregation are level specific; that is, results re- 
veal evidence for continued diversity at the major-category level, and yet 
they also reveal convergence in segregation at the disaggregate level. 

While these results may seem contradictory, they are actually comple- 
mentary. Analyses at the aggregated and disaggregated level speak to differ- 
ent issues. The typology proposed here refers, in large part, to logics of gen- 
der distribution at the major occupational level. For example, substantive 
egalitarianism leads to the rise of a highly female-dominated service sector, 
while formal egalitarianism leads to a highly integrated managerial sector; 
but neither type precludes integration within the occupations that comprise 
these categories. At this more detailed level, egalitarian pressures of either 
the cultural or structural-functional variety are not easily countered, and 
one might accordingly expect trends toward integration. 
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In this regard, analyses at the major-category level reveal the macrolevel 
dynamics of organization by indicating the broad “types” of work in which 
men and women are engaged. A primary benefit of disaggregated tables, on 
the other hand, is that they capture more accurately the extent to which 
women and men are segregated in the more detailed aspects of the division 
of labor, thereby revealing the “horizontal” aspects of segregation. 

It is worth asking whether these four segregation regimes are equally 
viable in the future. Given the growing attention focused on issues of 
gender equality, it is unlikely that countries can ignore altogether global 
and internal pressures to equalize opportunities for women to participate 
in the formal economy. The question that remains is how progress toward 
gender equality will be defined and brought about. Formal egalitarianism 
and substantive egalitarianism are both viable responses to issues of gen- 
der equality within the paid labor force. While they differ in their ap- 
proach and conception of how to achieve “equality,” the resulting varia- 
tion is well within the normatively acceptable framework of gender 
equality. 

The growing pervasiveness of gender egalitarian ideals implies that the 
traditional family-centered regime is the least likely to remain viable in 
the long run (although it will likely take much time for change to occur). 
Pressure to improve women’s access to paid employment from both inside 
and outside traditional family-centered countries should eventually 
weaken the institutional structures that currently restrict women’s access 
to full participation in the paid economy. While some women will un- 
doubtedly choose to structure their labor force participation around family 
responsibilities, other women will most likely take advantage of the ex- 
panding opportunities (provided by equal opportunity and antidiscrimi- 
nation legislation) to participate in the labor force continuously or to par- 
ticipate in male-dominated occupations. As a commitment to gender 
equality evolves, states may adopt either a substantive-egalitarian or for- 
mal-egalitarian framework. In all likelihood, the traditional family-cen- 
tered countries will evolve toward formal egalitarianism, since this solu- 
tion allows the state to respond to egalitarian pressures without directly 
challenging the fundamental assumption that child rearing properly lies 
within the domain of the family. 

By contrast, most economy-centered regimes have substantive services 
for working mothers in place, and further pressures for gender equality 
may result in complementary labor market legislation. The subsequent 


* While it is true that countries that constitute the traditional family-centered regime 
are converging toward a common pattern of segregation (table 3), this does not pre- 
clude them from moving toward either substantive egalitarianism or formal egalitari- 
anism in the future. 
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legislation may not be as extreme as that found in Sweden or the United 
States, but antidiscrimination and equal opportunity legislation should 
become increasingly common and enforceable. Over time, the economy- 
centered countries should therefore move toward a (perhaps weaker) form 
of substantive egalitarianism, with women overrepresented in the service 
occupations and somewhat less segregated within the managerial occupa- 
tions. It is also possible that with time many substantive services will be 
abandoned, resulting in a more formal-egalitarian approach. For example, 
state-sponsored services in many Eastern European countries are cur- 
rently losing support, at least in the short term, due to the growing influ- 
ence of promarket forces. 

In the coming decades, it is thus likely that countries will move among 
these different types as they wrestle with the often conflicting roles of 
women within the home and the labor force, as well as with economic 
fluctuations and changing cultural norms. While all features of the tradi- 
tional family-centered and the economy-centered regimes will not disap- 
pear, the pressures toward gender egalitarianism will weaken these insti- 
tutional solutions and force some movement toward alternative formal- 
egalitarian and substantive-egalitarian types. 


APPENDIX A 


Occupational Classification Scheme (54 categories; modified from 
ISCO-88 [ILO 1988]) 


Legislators, Senior Officials, and Managers (2 categories) 


1. Legislators and senior officials 
2. Corporate and general managers 


Professionals, Technicians, and Associate Professionals (16 categories) 


3. Physical, mathematical, engineering, computing, social science, 
and life science professionals, technicians, and associate profes- 
sionals 

4. Architects, engineers, and related professionals, technicians, and 
associate professionals 

5. Medical doctors 

6. Veterinarians 

7. Dentists, pharmacists, and other health professionals (except nurs- 
ing) 

8. Nursing and midwifery professionals and associate professionals 

9. College, university, and higher education teaching professionals 

10. Secondary education teaching professionals 
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11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
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Primary and pre-primary education teaching professionals 

Other teaching professionals 

Business professionals, finance, sales, business services agents, cus- 
toms, tax, and other associate professionals 

Legal professionals 

Other professionals (including archivists, librarians, writers, and 
creative or performing artists, religious professionals, and associate 
professionals) 

Computer associate professionals and optical and electronic equip- 
ment operators 

Modern health associate professionals (except nursing) 
Professional, technical, and associate professionals, not elsewhere 
classified 


Clerks (five categories) 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Secretaries and keyboard operating clerks 

Numerical clerks 

Material-recording and transport clerks 

Library, mail, and related clerks 

Customer services clerks (cashiers, tellers, client information clerks) 


Service Workers and Shop and Market Sales Workers (six categories) 


Travel attendants and related workers 

Cooks 

Waiters, waitresses, and bartenders 

Hair dressers, barbers, beauticians, and related workers 

Other service (including housekeepers, personal care, protective 
service workers, etc.) 

Models, salespersons, and demonstrators 


Craft, Plant, and Machine Operators and Related Workers (19 categories) 


30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Miners, shotfirers, stone cutters, and carvers, miscellaneous mining 
laborers 

Building frame and related trades workers 

Building finishers and related trades workers 

Painters, building structure cleaners, and related trades workers 
Metal moulders, welders, sheet-metal workers, structural-metal 
preparers, and related trades workers 

Blacksmiths, tool-makers, and related trades workers 

Machinery, electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, fitters, 
and assemblers 

Precision workers in metal and related materials, potters, glass- 
makers, and related trades workers 
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38. Printing and related trades workers and machine operators 

39. Food processing and related trades workers and machine operators 

40. Wood treaters, cabinet-makers, and related trades workers and 
machine operators 

41. Textile, garment, pelt, leather, and related trades workers and ma- 
chine operators 

42. Craftsmen and kindred workers, not elsewhere classified 

43. Metal-processing-plant operators, glass, ceramics, and related 
plant operators 

44. Chemical-processing-plant operators 

45. Other machine operators and assemblers 

46. Locomotive-engine drivers, ships’ deck crews, and related workers 

47. Mbotor-vehicle drivers 

48. Agricultural and other mobile-plant operators 


Unskilled (“Elementary”) Occupations (six categories) 


49. Domestic and related helpers, cleaners, and launderers 
50. Building caretakers, window, and related cleaners 

51. Messengers, porters, doorkeepers, and related workers 
52. Construction labourers 

53. Manufacturing labourers 

54. Transport labourers and freight handlers 
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Multinomial Logit Latent-Class Regression 
Models: An Analysis of the Predictors of 
Gender-Role Attitudes among Japanese 
Women! 
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This article describes the method and application of multinomial 
logit latent-class regression models in sociological research. This 
group of models is the categorical analogue of latent-variable regres- 
sion for continuous latent variables such as those employed in LIS- 
REL or LISCOMP; therefore, though never yet employed in socio- 
logical research, the potential usefulness of these models in such 
research is very high. These models are regression extensions of log- 
linear latent-class models with group variables. An application fo- 
cuses on predictors of three latent classes of gender-role attitudes 
among Japanese women. These classes are labeled “traditional gen- 
der-role supporters,” “prowork gender-equality supporters,” and 
“antiwork gender-equality supporters.” The analysis illustrates the 
usefulness of the method by identifying the characteristics of each 
class compared with the others. Other possible applications of the 
models are also discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article presents multinomial logit latent-class regression models and 
their applications. These models are regression extensions of log-linear 
latent-class models with group variables (Clogg and Goodman 1984, 1985; 
McCutcheon 1987; Hagenaars 1990) to be used with a more general class 
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of data and covariates. They are similar to models described under such 
different names as “concomitant-variable latent-class models” (Dayton 
and Macready 1988), “linear logistic latent-class models” (Formann 1992), 
or “latent-variable regression [models] for multiple discrete outcomes” 
(Bandeen-Roche et al. 1997). Therefore, the models are not novel, and the 
primary aim of this article is didactic. There are several reasons why a 
didactic article on this topic is worthwhile. 

First, despite their usefulness, these models have not been applied in 
sociological research. Nor are substantive applications of latent-class 
models in general abundant as of yet. I believe one reason for this disre- 
gard is that they have not been used as regression models; therefore, once 
the capacity of the models described in this article is known, the usefulness 
of latent-class models in social science research will be recognized more 
fully. While this article analyzes gender-role attitudes for an illustrative 
application, previous applications of latent-class analysis focused on a va- 
riety of variables, including not only attitudinal variables, such as attitude 
about universalistic/particularistic values (Goodman 19746; Clogg and 
Goodman 1985), attitude toward nontherapeutic abortion (Haberman 
1979; McCutcheon 1996), and attitude about responsibilities of govern- 
ment (Hagenaars 1990), but also behavioral, occupational, and life-history 
variables such as social-mobility patterns (Clogg 1981; Formann 1992) 
job characteristics (Berkelund et al. 1966), patterns of intergenerational 
within-family exchange (Hogan, Eggbeen, and Clogg 1993), patterns of 
political campaign participation (McCutcheon 1987), and patterns of 
drug-use progression (Collins and Wugalter 1992). While none of those 
studies but Hogan et al.’s (1993) were based on regression models, all the 
analyses could be based on the regression models described in this article. 

Despite the variety of possible applications, the multinomial logit la- 
tent-class regression model, or similar models with an alternative link 
function described below, has been little used in social science research: 
in fact, I cannot find a single application in the sociological literature. So a 
good illustrative application of the model and a clarification of the model’s 
characteristics will be very useful. In the sociological literature, the ap- 
proach that Hogan et al. (1993) took in their analysis of intergenerational 
exchange in American families is closest in intention, but they adopted a 
two-step approximation method that does not use full information. For 
each respondent’s distinct observed response pattern for the set of re- 
sponse variables, we can obtain from a given latent-class model the set of 
conditional probabilities of that respondent’s belonging to various latent 
classes. Hogan et al. (1993) assumed that each respondent belongs to the 
latent class having the largest conditional probability for her response 
pattern. Then they applied the multinomial logit model using this most 
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likely latent-class status of each respondent as the state of the dependent 
variable. However, this assignment of each respondent to the most likely 
latent class may seriously distort the characteristics of the latent classes 
because it tends to create a systematic discrepancy between the original 
proportions of the latent classes and their proportions obtained after the 
assignment. Usually, large latent classes tend to share even larger propor- 
tions after the assignment, and small latent classes share even smaller 
proportions, possibly resulting in such contradictory outcomes as no single 
respondent being assigned to the small latent classes despite their pres- 
ence. In the multinomial logit latent-class model described in this article, 
we make no assumption in order to assign each respondent to a latent 
class. Instead, each respondent is treated as having a probability set of 
belonging to various latent classes depending on her response pattern, as 
in the standard latent-class model without covariates, and on the covari- 
ates of latent classes. Hence, no distortion occurs in the composition of 
the latent classes. 

Second, this group of models deserves attention because it is the cate- 
gorical analogue of latent-variable regression for continuous latent vari- 
ables, such as those employed in LISREL (Joreskog and Goldberger 1975) 
or LISCOMP (Muthen 1983), and its potential usefulness in sociological 
research is great. Latent-variable regression models, including both fac- 
tor-analytic models and latent-class models, are measurement models that 
assume observed, or manifest, variables do not directly reflect the theoreti- 
cal concept researchers wish to analyze but are instead indicators of the 
concept and that the latent variable derived from those indicators more 
adequately reflects the concept. Factor-analytic models and latent-class 
models differ in the assumed scale of the latent variable and its indicators, 
which is continuous for the former and discrete for the latter. More specific 
differences also exist. Factor-analytic models often impose orthogonality 
among multiple latent dimensions and are concerned mainly with the clus- 
tering of variables associated with each dimension. Accordingly, the 
method is unlikely to reveal a situation where people’s response patterns 
for a set of variables bifurcate for certain values of another set of variables. 
For example, there is a dimension of traditionality/nontraditionality in 
gender-role attitudes, and a certain heterogeneity in response patterns 
may exist only among those with traditional (or nontraditional) gender- 
role attitudes. Since latent-class models are concerned with identifying 
distinct response patterns for a given set of response variables, or indica- 
tors, they are capable of characterizing heterogeneity of response patterns 
involving such partial differentiation, which the factor-analytic approach 
usually fails to do. Such an example based on an analysis of gender-role 
attitudes is given later. However, if the latent variable is continuous in 
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nature, latent-class models will be inefficient; that is, they tend to employ 
an unnecessarily large number of parameters to approximate a continuous 
state by a set of discrete states. 

Third, although the link function that characterizes the dependence of 
latent-class membership on covariates can be specified in various ways 
(Dayton and Macready 1988), including continuation ratio logit, cumula- 
tive logit, and so on, the use of a multinomial logit function for the link 
function has certain advantages. In addition to its flexibility in contrasting 
both ordered and unordered latent states (Clogg 1988; McCutcheon 1996), 
it generates a straightforward extension of such log-linear latent-class 
models for contingency table analyses that were described by Goodman 
(1974a, 1974b), Haberman (1979), Clogg and Goodman (1984, 1985), 
McCutcheon (1987), Hagenaars (1990), and Heinen (1996). On the other 
hand, both the continuation logit and cumulative logit link functions as- 
sume a set of ordered states, and, therefore, their application is limited. 
Even for ordinary regression analyses with a polytomous dependent vari- 
able, the multinomial logit model is used most frequently, and the model 
introduced in this article differs from the conventional multinomial logit 
model only in the fact that instead of an observed polytomous variable, 
a latent-class variable with a set of its indicators is used as the dependent 
variable. Hence, the group of discrete latent-variable regression models 
that employs multinomial logit link function deserves special attention. 
The multinomial logit latent-class regression model described in this arti- 
cle refers to the latent-class regression model that employs this particular 
link function. 

Fourth, although similar models have been introduced since Dayton 
and Macready’s (1988) study, their methodological foundation in terms 
of parameter estimation has been established only quite recently. Since 
Dayton and Macready (1988) used the simplex algorithm and Formann 
(1992) used the EM algorithm for parameter estimation, neither incorpo- 
rated estimation of the standard error of covariate effects on latent classes; 
therefore, hypothesis testing for the effects of covariates on latent-class 
membership has been limited. Only the most recent article by Bandeen- 
Roche et al. (1997), which employs the Newton-Raphson algorithm, incor- 
porates estimation of the standard error. Bandeen-Roche et al. (1997), 
however, did not mention that the existing DNEWTON program (Ha- 
berman 1988) can be used to implement the Newton-Raphson method for 
the group of models that employ the multinomial logit link function. In 
this article, I use Haberman’s (1988) DNEWTON program based on a 
modified Newton-Raphson algorithm for parameter estimation in an illus- 
trative application of the multinomial logit latent-class regression model. 
(See Winship and Mare [1989], Mare and Winship [1991], Mare [1994], 
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and Yamaguchi and Kandel [1997] for the use of this program in the anal- 
ysis of incompletely cross-classified frequency data.) While the DNEW- 
TON program was written for contingency table analysis, it can in fact 
be used to estimate parameters for models of multinomial responses with 
latent classes whether the observations are for individual data or for cross- 
classified frequency data—although the model’s chi-squared statistic can- 
not be used for a goodness-of-fit test if individual data are used, it can be 
used to compare among nested models regardless of the type of data. The 
capacity to use individual data implies that there is no restriction on the 
scale of covariates that predict the latent class: we can employ interval- 
scale variables as well as categorical variables—though the amount of 
computer’s random access memory (RAM) available may temporarily 
limit the use of individual data if the design matrix becomes too large 
when individual data are used. In appendix A, below, I describe how this 
program can be used for different types of input data. 

The fifth and last reason why a didactic article on this topic is useful 
is that since sociologists are familiar with standard log-linear latent-class 
models, an article that places more emphasis than the existing literature 
about related regression models on a description of the relationship 
between those log-linear latent-class models and the multinomial logit la- 
tent-class regression models will be beneficial. This is especially helpful 
because the use of the DNEWTON program is based on this relationship. 

The situations where it is useful to employ the multinomial logit latent- 
class regression model can be described as follows. We have a set of sub- 
stantively related categorical response variables that we believe reflect 
substantively meaningful latent individual characteristics. We also be- 
lieve that the analysis will be more reliable and more parsimonious if we 
focus on the explanation for this latent variable rather than on separate 
explanations for each response variable. Unlike the factor-analytic latent- 
variable model, our model also assumes that the latent variable’s states 
are discrete. In other words, we assume that a small number of distinct 
patterns exist within the responses to the given set of indicator variables. 
We identify the number of latent classes by a preliminary latent-class anal- 
ysis of the set of response variables without including covariates. Finally, 
we assume a multinomial logit regression model using a specified number 
of latent classes as the polytomous states of the dependent variable with 
a set of covariates as predictors of latent-class membership. Since the 
latent-class variable is not observed, we need to include simultaneously 
in the model the set of response variables as the indicator variables of 
latent classes. In the basic model described below, we also assume that 
no covariate has a direct effect on any of the response variables. I describe, 
however, models that relax this assumption later. 
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The application presented in this article focuses on identifying pre- 
dictors of gender-role attitudes among Japanese women. The Japanese 
population is known to have a greater proportion of people who agree 
with the statement “A man’s place is at work, and a woman’s place is at 
home” than is the case in Western and some other Asian countries (Sorifu 
Fujinmondai Tantoushitsu 1984; Hara and Hiwano 1990). While men are 
more likely than women to hold this traditional gender-role attitude, the 
attitude is not uncommon among women in Japan. Indeed, the existence 
of traditional gender-role attitudes among women is often believed to be 
as strong.a barrier as their existence among men to the attainment of 
gender equality of opportunity in education, employment, and occupa- 
tion.’ 

This article focuses on five variables related to gender-role attitudes 
collected in the 1995 Social Stratification and Mobility Survey. From the 
variables, we identify three latent classes among women: (1) “traditional 
gender-role supporters,” (2) “prowork gender-equality supporters,” who 
value women’s work lives, and (3) “antiwork gender-equality supporters,” 
who do not value women’s work lives. We also identify the predictors to 
differentiate the first from the second and the third from the second latent 
classes. 


MODELS AND METHODS 
Models 


I first describe a model using the expression for the log-linear model in 
order to show the correspondence between the multinomial logit latent- 
class regression model and the log-linear latent-class model. I first assume 
cross-classified frequency data. Then I present a more general expression 
of the model for individual data. 

For simplicity of exposition, I assume three categorical response vari- 
ables: R, S, and T; three categorical covariates: A, B, and C; and a latent- 
class variable: Y. An example of response variables, employed later in this 
article, is a set of variables about gender-role attitudes. Covariates are 
such variables as education, income, and birth cohort. The model assumes 
local independence among R, S, and T and the set of A, B, and C, given 
Y. This implies that we assume (1) that responses R, S, and T are mutually 


? Brinton (1990) reports that in Japan mothers have greater university aspirations for 
sons than do fathers but that parents do not differ in university aspirations for daugh- 
ters. As a result, mothers tend to have stronger gender-discriminatcry attitudes about 
children’s education than fathers do. 
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independent reflections of a latent-class state and (2) that the set of covari- 
ates A, B, and C affect the observed responses R, S, and T only indirectly 
through the former’s effects on latent-class membership. A log-linear 
model that makes these assumptions can be expressed, for example, as 


log(FESTYABC) = Of + AR + AS + AP + AY + AP 


1 
HAS +Y +A HAE HAK, (1) 


where PBC is the frequency expected from the model, the lambda pa- 
rameters satisfy the standard constraints of summing to zero across cate- 
gories of each variable, and 142° is the set of parameters needed to make 
the interactions among covariates A, B, and C marginally saturated. we 
do not estimate 742° parameters as shown below. In equation (1), ABY, 
ASY and AZ represent the association of each response variable with the 
latent-class variable and indicate that there is no direct association among 
response variables. On the other hand, although the model of equation 
(1) hypothesizes only the pairwise association of each covariate with Y, 
that is, A, AYP, and AJ, the model can include three-factor or higher- 
order interaction effects that involve the latent-class variable Y and two 
or more covariates such as AAR, which indicates the interaction effect of 
A and B on Y when F is specified as the dependent variable. 

Let FRSC = XK, FRAPE then the joint conditional probability 
distribution of response and latent-class variables R, S, T, and Y, piven 
the set of values of covariates A, B, and C, Pje = PIC is 


given for the model of equation (1) as 


Prrtytanc = CPOE + AS LA EA + ARE 4 ASP +A + ASE + AP + ASP 
È SYY expah + EM HN EAR (2) 
ros E 
+ ASY + ABY + AYA + prap] 
and does not include t42° parameters. Let 


w= 1e X` X D ett + AP + A HARAY + el 
r s t 


= + wl? exp(A® + el [5 exp(A3 + el (3) 


s 


x bs exp(A? + ell 


t 
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then we obtain 


Pan = | exp(t + AKA + AIB CAM 


E ent? + AYA + AYB + Mr J 


7 


Loan + Aën / {> exp + ell (4a) 
Ee + AS) / E exp(Ay + ell 


s$ 


x ent + AD / {> exp(a? + ell 


t 


= abel wP. sP ty» (4b) 
where Pe Prys Psy, and Py are respectively the first, second, third, and 
fourth components of equation (4a). Although we do not have an observa- 
tion that corresponds to Däer We have an observation that corresponds 
to XPni for each sample person. 

Equation (4b) indicates that the conditional probability Pie becomes 
the product of four conditional probabilities. One, Py.) is the probability 
of being in latent class y, given the values a, b, and c for covariates A, B, 
and C, and the other three are the conditional probabilities of having, 
respectively, response r for R, response s for S, and response £ for T, given 
latent class y. In the later example analyzing gender-role attitudes, equa- 
tion (4b) will indicate that the conditional joint probability Paie Of the 
set of gender-role indicator variables and a latent class of gender-role atti- 
tude can be expressed as the product of the conditional probabilities of 
having responses r, s, and ¢ respectively for the gender-role indicator vari- 
ables R, S, and T for a latent class y, and the conditional probability of 
being in latent class y for a given set of values a, b, and c respectively 
for covariates A, B, and C, such as education, income, and birth cohort. 
Equation (4a) also shows that each of the four conditional probabilities 
is expressed by the multinomial logit equation. 

More generally, suppose P: is the conditional probability of having 
a state set {r, s, t, y} for a given individual i with covariates x;; then the 
model 


Pan = PytaPryPsy Poy, (5) 
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which assumes conditional independence among variables R, S, 7, and 
X, given latent-class variable Y, can be modeled by specifying Py, Psw 
and P,, as in equation (4a) and specifying P,,; as follows: 


Piri = ole + SE baka) | exp(t? + Sach (6) 
k H 


where b, is the effect of variable X, on the yth state of latent variable Y. 
Without loss of generality, we may set bı = O to make the first latent 
class the baseline state. This equation is equivalent to that of the standard 
multinomial regression equation with contrast-specific intercepts ty and 
contrast-specific effects by, for covariates X, except that the dependent 
variable is not observed but latent. Note that intercept parameter TY in 
equation (6) is the same as that defined in equation (3) and, therefore, 
becomes a nonlinear function of the lambda parameters that depend on 
variables R, S, T, and F. In order for the model’s parameters to be estima- 
ble by the DNEWTON program, we have to employ AJ instead of tj, 
which leads to the following reparametrization for Pi" 


Pas sofas HASAT HAI + ARY A + AD + SEA / 
D 


EES (7) 
r s t y 


+ ARY + ASY + AY + Zull 
k 


A comparison of this equation (7) with that of the corresponding log- 
linear model (equation [2]) shows that equation (7) is obtained by replac- 
ing AY4 + AIP + AE in equation (2) with Zb Xa. This generalization 
implies two things. First, the multinomial regression equation is now ex- 
pressed at the individual level i, rather than at the aggregate frequency 
level. Second, covariates x can now include continuous variables as well 
as categorical variables. 

The likelihood function £ is given as 


g= n| Zesarea] (8) 


y 


where Kronecker’s dummy variable 6 (r, i) takes the value “1” if the ob- 
served value of R is v for person å, that is, if R; = r, and takes the value 
“0” otherwise. Variables 5 (s, i) and 6 (t, 7) are similarly defined for S 
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and T. This likelihood function indicates that in the maximum likelihood 
estimation, parameters are estimated to maximize the product over sam- 
ple individuals of the sum over latent classes of the product of four condi- 
tional probabilities, one of which indicates the dependence of latent-class 
membership on covariates and the others of which indicate the depen- 
dence of responses R, S, and T on latent-class membership. Hence, each 
sample person i is assumed to have a probability set of belonging to vari- 
ous latent classes, and the probabilities are determined by both her re- 
sponse pattern {r, s, (and her covariate values X;, and, as shown in equa- 
tion (7), the extent of association of particular latent classes with these 
two groups of variables are expressed in log odds ratios. 

Although the model that uses parameter AY and the model that uses 
parameter T” obtained by using equation (3) are mathematically equiva- 
lent, these two models are regarded as having distinct dependent variables 
for the multinomial logit equation. The model that uses parameter ty in- 
cludes multinomial regression equation (6) as a component, and since the 
dependent variable of this regression equation is the latent-class variable 
F, we can call the model the multinomial logit latent-class regression 
model. On the other hand, the model of equation (7), which uses parame- 
ter AY, can be regarded as the multinomial logit model where the depen- 
dent variable has Np X Ns X Nr X Ny states, for N rn Ns, Nz, and Ny, 
which are the number of categories of variables R, S, T and Y respectively. 
This multinomial logit model specifies (Vy — 1) + Ny (Ng + Ns + Nr — 
3) special contrasts that correspond to Ny — 1 parameters for factor AY 
and Ny (Nr + Ns + Nr — 3) parameters for the set of factors (A, AS, 

D AR’, As, AR’). Only the first set of Ny — 1 parameters, which contrast 
each state against the baseline state of the latent-class variable, depend 
on covariates X in the regression equation; and the other Vy (Ng + Ns + 
Nr — 3) parameters have only the intercept for regression equation. In 
both of these parameterizations of the model, we can interpret the set of 
N, — 1 regression coefficients for each covariate X in terms of its effect 
on the log-odds of being in each of N, — 1 latent classes rather than the 
baseline latent class. Hence, the interpretation of the parameter estimates 
regarding the effects of covariates on latent-class membership is com- 
pletely identical between the model with parameter À, and the model with 
parameter T7, and the expression using À, instead of tY is made only for 
the purpose of presenting the entire model as a log-linear latent-class 
model whose parameters are estimable by the DNEWTON program. 

Although the model described above assumes that covariates X affect 
response variables only indirectly through their effects on the latent-class 
variable Y, this condition can be relaxed as follows. Generally, for log- 
linear latent-class models with group variables as covariates of the latent- 
class variable, we can hypothesize and test the direct effects of group vari- 
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ables on a particular response variable and its interaction with Y; that is, 
we can make, for example, both AP and AX’ depend on group variables 
X (Clogg and Goodman 1984, 1985). We can hypothesize the same thing 
for the pairs (A$, AS”) and (AF, AZ”) as well. These are models that hypothe- 
size the response pattern of each latent class to depend on group variables. 
For the application of the multinomial logit latent-class regression models, 
however, it is undesirable to introduce three-factor interactions among a 
response variable, the latent variable Y, and a covariate X. The substan- 
tive meaning of latent classes is determined by the pattern of association 
of Y with the response variables. If we further allow this pattern of associ- 
ation to depend on covariates, the meaning of contrasts between being in 
one latent class versus another class changes with covariates, which is 
clearly undesirable in comparing regression coefficients across variables. 
Hence, even though a statistical improvement may be obtained by doing 
so, we should not introduce such three-factor interactions into the 
multinomial logit latent-class regression models; we make latent classes 
reflect the most statistically significant latent division of the entire popula- 
tion—even if such a division is not the most significant one among some 
subgroups of the population. 

On the other hand, hypothesizing direct effects of covariates on a re- 
sponse variable without introducing the three-factor interaction involving 
the latent variable Y may not be a bad idea—though we lose as well as 
gain, as described below. For example, dependence on age may differ 
among the response variables. If we make only the latent-class variable 
depend on age, we may not be able to reflect such differences in age depen- 
dence among the response variables. However, if we introduce the direct 
effect of age, say X}, on R, the new effect of X, on Y is adjusted in such 
a way that the average of the effect of X, on R and the new effect of X, 
on Y corresponds to the old effect of X, on Y. Hence, the effect of X, on 
Y cannot be compared with the effects of other covariates on Y, and this 
caveat must be kept in mind in comparing the effects among covariates. 


Methods of Parameter Estimation 


Haberman’s DNEWTON program is used for the maximum-likelihood 
estimation of parameters by a modified Newton-Raphson algorithm in the 
way described in appendix A. Although it is in principle possible to use 
individual data, the use of individual data makes the design matrix huge 
for models in the present application and turns out to require about 150 
megabytes of random access memory (RAM), which I do not have. Be- 
cause of this practical limitation, I employed cross-classified frequency 
data using categorical covariates so that the design matrix would be small 
enough to be run on a personal computer with 64 megabytes of RAM. 
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For the same reason, even when cross-classified frequency data are used, 
not all covariates are simultaneously included in a single model because 
the size of the design matrix depends on the number of combinations of 
covariate states with nonzero observed frequency and additional covari- 
ates increase the size of the design matrix. Hence, I employed nested mod- 
els for the analysis by including/excluding some covariates in each model. 
In order to make bias due to the omission of covariates that have signifi- 
cant effects as small as possible, however, I tested models in such a way 
that I change the expression for the effects of covariates already included 
in the analysis into one that is more parsimonious, rather than omitting 
those covariates, before entering another set of covariates. The use of indi- 
vidual data as well as cross-classified frequency data with the DNEW- 
TON problem is described in appendix A. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


Data are taken from the 1995 Social Stratification and Mobility Survey in 
Japan. Women ages 25—64 at the survey date are included in the following 
analysis. Five response variables of gender-role attitudes indicate whether 
each respondent agrees or disagrees with the following five statements 
(my translation): “Q1: Men should work outside the home and women 
should maintain the home.” “Q2: Men and women should be brought up 
in different manners.” “Q3: Women are more suited for household work 
and child rearing than men are.” “Q4: Through their family roles, full- 
time housewives make valuable contributions to society.” “Q5: Work life 
should be an important element of life for women just like for men.” The 
possible responses in the survey are “agree,” “somewhat agree,” “some- 
what disagree,” “disagree,” and “don’t know [DK]”. In the analysis, I cre- 
ated a dichotomous variable by combining “agree” with “somewhat agree” 
and “disagree” with “somewhat disagree” and then combining the DK 
answers to the majority. I added the DK answers to the majority because 
they constitute fractions too small to sustain separate categories (varying 
from 1.5% to 6% depending on the item). Their listwise omission nonethe- 
less makes the sample less representative because missing responses do 
not overlap much and the omitted cases exceed 10% of the sample in sum. 
In a preliminary analysis, I confirmed that results from the latent-class 
model without covariates do not differ qualitatively between the em- 
ployed assignment method and the case of listwise omission, so the assign- 
ment does not distort the relationships among the response variables. It 
is also worthwhile to note that the method itself does not require a dichoto- 
mization of response variables and can handle, in principle, any number 
of categories for a variable. However, the use of ordered categories, such 
as “agree,” “somewhat agree,” “somewhat disagree,” and “disagree,” is 
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TABLE 1 


Cross-CLASSIFIED FREQUENCY OF FIVE GENDER-ROLE ATTITUDES 


Q3:Y Q:3N 








Q4:Y Q4:N Q4:Y Q4:N 


ov OGN OGN ON OGN ON ON Q5:N 


QL:Y 
2 E 118 51 36 12 il 3 6 4 
MR aia 92 33 30 13 24 11 6 7 
QI:N 
EA E 74 20 34 7 23 10 25 4 
OZN. essences 135 21 92 29 99 15 106 36 





Nore.—See the text for the definition of variables Q1 through Q5. Y = agree with the statement; 
N = disagree with the statement. 


likely to generate more latent classes with “mixed” response patterns, 
which are relatively unstable because the latent variable’s states become 
more continuous in nature. Hence, by dichotomization, we are choosing 
to emphasize more discreteness in latent attitudes. This choice is based 
in part on an assumption that respondents’ choices between strong and 
weak expressions may depend more on their preferences of expression 
than on the strength/weakness of their attitudes, and, therefore, the dis- 
tinctions between “agree” and “somewhat agree” and between “somewhat 
disagree” and “disagree” are not as important as the distinction between 
“somewhat agree” and “somewhat disagree.” However, it is also an analyt- 
ical choice because we usually obtain fewer latent classes of relatively 
clear-cut characteristics by choosing fewer categories for response vari- 
ables—though this choice leads to some information loss. Table 1 presents 
cross-classified frequencies of the five variables after they are dichoto- 

mized in this manner. f 

As predictors of latent classes reflected by those five response variables, 
variables that are related to (1) social stratum and employment status, (2) 
lifestyle, and (3) birth cohort are employed. The lifestyle variables were 
selected as a result of a preliminary analysis in search of additional pre- 
dictors of the smallest latent class, labeled “antiwork gender-equality sup- 
porters,” because the variables related to social stratum and employment 
status did not clarify their characteristics well. 

The variables related to social stratum and employment status include 
(1) father’s occupation, (2) respondent’s own education, (3) own present 
occupation, (4) own present individual income, (5) husband’s present oc- 
cupation, (6) husband’s present income, (7) own present employment sta- 
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tus, and (8) subjective assessment of promotion opportunity at the present 
job. Mother’s education and mother’s work experience were considered 
but were omitted because their effects were nonsignificant. In addition, 
marital status was considered, but its effect was nonsignificant when birth 
cohort and either husband’s income or husband’s occupation (which con- 
trols for the distinction between women with and without spouses) are 
controlled for or when birth cohort and employment status (which distin- 
guishes between those with and without jobs) are controlled for; it is, 
therefore, omitted from the final models. 

The four lifestyle variables indicate whether each respondent feels the 
following statements apply to her (my translation): “LS1: I have hobbies/ 
lifework outside of my work and family lives,” “LS2: I prefer to make my 
present life pleasant rather than live frugally to save and make my later 
life better,” “LS3: I try to make my associations with other people wide 
and extensive,” “LS4: I am concerned with acquiring and/or displaying 
refined tastes and manners.” The frequency distributions of the five re- 
sponse variables and their covariates are presented in table 2. 


ANALYSIS 
Latent-Class Models without Covariates 


Table 3 presents the results of applying latent-class models using the five 
response variables and not including any covariate. The results show that 
according to the likelihood ratio chi-squared test neither the model with 
one latent class, that is, the independence model, nor the model with two 
latent classes fits the data and that models with three or four latent classes 
fit the data. 

The procedure for choosing among models with different numbers of 
latent classes is not established yet because the identifiability conditions— 
which are required for the likelihood test, AIC or BIC, and are needed 
for the asymptotic chi-square distribution under the alternative hypothe- 
sis—do not hold under the null hypothesis, which specifies certain bound- 
ary conditions of parameters, for this kind of test.’ However, I conclude 
that the three-class model is better than the four-class model because of 
the stability described below. I have not found for the two-class model 
or the three-class model any other solution that yields a similar chi-square 
value but differs significantly in the pattern of association between latent 
classes and response variables. In this regard, these models have stable 
solutions. For the model with four latent classes, however, I found at least 


`I am indebted to Shelby Haberman for clarifying this and related points for me in 
a personal communication. 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF VARIABLES 


Variable Frequency Proportion 


Response variables: 
1. Q1: “Men should work outside the home and women 
should maintain the home.” 
































































Agree 457 38.5 
Disagree y x 730 61.5 
2. Q2: “Men and women should be brought up in differ- 
ent manners.” 
SE A EEE EEEE 438 36.9 
Dieagree, E S SETA EEE EN 749 63.1 
3. Q3: “Women are more suited for household work and 
child rearing than men are.” 
797 67.1 
390 32.9 
4. Q4: “Through family roles, full-time housewives make 
valuable contributions to society.” 
Agree 740 62.3 
Disagree 447 37.7 
5. Q5: “Work life should be an important element of life 
for women just like for men.” 
Agree 911 76.6 
Disagree .. 276 23.3 
Predictor variables: 
1. Father’s occupation: 
Professional 70 5.9 
Administrative/managerial 117 9.9 
Clerical 123 10.4 
Sales 110 9.3 
Farm/fishery 291 24.5 
Skilled manual 185 15.6 
Semi- and nonskilled 162 13.6 
DK or nonresponse .... 129 10.9 
2. Education: 
Elementary (prewar) 39 3.3 
Women’s high (prewar) 14 1.2 
Junior high (postwar) 233 19.6 
Senior high (postwar) . Se 668 56.3 
Junior college (postwar) ...sesessssssssrsessosrsssserreserersosronsnenireese 137 11.5 
College (postwar) EN 96 8.1 
3. Present occupation: 
IN ONE eer 465 39.2 
Professional ... 92 7.8 
Clerical (administrative) 237 (9) 20.0 
Sales ........ 132 11.1 
Farm/fishery . dei 43 3.6 
Skilled manual ..... a 76 6.4 
Semi- and nonskilled ..........osocsecssssosesasssesesesessenssscssoesassessons 142 12.0 
4. Individual income: 
379 31.9 
Under 3.5 million yen .... 533 44.9 
3.5 million yen and over 209 17.6 
DK or nonresponse 66 5.6 


TABLE 2 (Continued) 


























































Variable Frequency Proportion 
5. Present employment status: 
Nonemployed 465 39.2 
Full-time employee .. 291 24.5 
Part-time employee ......... 234 19.7 
Self-employed/family worker 197 16.6 
6. Promotion opportunity: 
None 331 27.9 
856 72.1 
7. Husband’s present occupation: 
Professional 121 10.2 
Administrative/managerial ... 81 6.8 
Clerical .... 218 18.4 
Sales 114 9.6 
Farm/fishery 54 4.5 
Skilled manual ue 198 16.7 
Semi- and nonskilled 192 16.2 
DK and nonresponse 40 3.4 
Nonapplicable (mo spouse) een 169 14.2 
8. Husband’s present income: 
Under 4.5 million yen ENEE 345 29.1 
4.5-7.5 million yen ......... 316 26.6 
7.5 million yen and over 192 16.2 
DK and nonresponse ... 165 13.9 
Nonapplicable (no spouse) 169 14,2 
9. Birth cohort: 
25—34 in 1995 . 225 19.0 
35-44 in 1995 . sé 326 27.5 
45-54 im LEE 365 30.7 
RR LEE 271 22.8 
11. LS1: “I have hobbies/lifework outside of my work 
and family lives.” 
This applies to me 644 54.3 
Other* 543 45.7 
12, LS2: “I prefer to make my present life pleasant 
rather than live frugally to save and make my 
later life better.” 
This applies to me srnce anena in 601 50.6 
ber Gite dee Eed 586 49.4 
13. LS3: “I try to make my associations with other peo- 
ple wide and extensive.” 
This applies to me een 873 73.5 
Other” eiert Sé 314 26.5 
14. LS4: “I am concerned with acquiring and/or dis- 
playing refined tastes and manners.” 
This applies to me 628 52.9 
Other* 559 47.1 








* This category includes both “This (statement) does not apply to me” and “I am not certain.” 
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TABLE 3 


TEST RESULTS OF LATENT-CLASS MODELS WITHOUT COVARIATES 














G? df P 
Independence ....se.seessonsosrsossssseevsoreosnesecoreseeseese 3 26 .000 
Two latent classes See 20 <.010 
Three latent classes ........scsessecsserseserensentensees 20.30 14 >.050 
Four latent classes ` csssscsssssesesessesseeeeeeeees 10.27 8 >.100 





NoTE.—N = 1,187. 


two other solutions whose chi-square values are very similar to that with 
the smallest chi-square value and yet differ substantially in their charac- 
teristics. In this regard, locally maximal solutions, nearly as good in at- 
taining a fit with the data as the globally maximal solution, exist for the 
four-class model. It is therefore unlikely that the particular solution with 
the smallest chi-square value will remain the best model given small 
changes in the cross-classified frequency distribution of the response vari- 
ables due to sampling variability. Hence, the solution for the four-class 
model is not stable. In the regression analysis presented in the next section, 
I assume the presence of three latent classes. 

Table 4 presents estimates of (1) the proportion of each latent class and 
(2) the conditional probabilities of the two response-variable values for 
each given latent class, for the model with two latent classes, and for the 
model with three latent classes. Table 5 presents corresponding parameter 
estimates for these two models. 

Although the results from table 5 indicate which response variables 
are significantly associated with which latent-class distinctions, equality 
between two latent classes of the conditional probabilities of responses 
for a given response variable can be tested more directly by testing models 
with an equality constraint. Appendix B, below, presents an additional 
analysis of tests for equality of response probabilities between latent 
classes for the three-class model. In particular, those results indicate that 
for the three-class solution, latent classes 1 and 3 do not differ significantly 
in their responses to Q2 and Q3, and all other differences between latent 
classes 1 and 2 and between latent classes 1 and 3 are significant. These 
results for equality constraints are consistent with the results of table 5. 

From the substantive content of the response variables, we can expect 
that a person who supports gender differences in family and work roles, 
whom I call a traditional gender-role supporter, will agree with Q1, Q2, 
Q3, and Q4 and will disagree with Q5. On the contrary, a person who 
supports gender equality in family and work roles, whom I call a gender- 
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TABLE 4 
THE PROPORTION AND CONDITIONAL PROBABILITIES OF RESPONSES OF EACH LATENT 
CLASS 
E 
Two-CLASS SOLUTION THREE-CLASS SOLUTION 
Class 1 Class 2 Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
Ne Sa a A L a 
Proportion ..........e00000 51 49 40 50 .10 
Response probabilities: 
Ql: 
.09 Lu .06 -69 18 
KR 31 .94 31 ER 
.17 .58 17 57 14 
83 42 83 43 86 
46 -90 A7 89 3 39 
54 10 53 Al 61 
47 KO 50 79 Al 
53 KR 50 21 69 
81 73 1.00 -13 .00 
.19 .27 .00 27 1.00 








equality supporter, will disagree with Q1, Q2, Q3, and Q4 and will agree 
with Q5. The results of table 4 show that for the solution of the model 
with two latent classes, the two latent classes are almost equal in size, 
and women in latent class 1 have the characteristics of gender-equality 
supporters, and those in latent class 2 have the characteristics of tradi- 
tional gender-role supporters except for their pattern of responses to Q5. 
Women in latent class 1 have large probabilities of disagreeing with Q1 
and Q2, less than 50% probabilities of agreeing with Q3 and Q4, with 
which more than 60% of women agree on average, and a large probability 
of agreeing with Q5. On the contrary, women in latent-class 2 have respec- 
tively 69% and 58% probabilities of agreeing with Q1 and Q2, with which 
less than 40% of women on average agree, and 90% and 78% probabilities 
of agreeing with Q3 and Q4, with which about two-thirds of women on 
average agree; regarding these response patterns, they are traditional gen- 
der-role supporters. However, women in latent-class 2 also tend to agree 
with Q5, which makes their attitudes on Q5 not greatly different from 
women in latent class 1. Results in table 5 show that the association be- 
tween distinction of the two latent classes and distinction of two responses 
are strongly significant (at least the 0.1% level) for Q1, Q2, Q3, and Q4, 
but that association attains only the 5% level of significance for Q5. 
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TABLE 5 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES FROM THE Two MODELS 


Two-Class Three-Class 

Solution Solution 
—1.163 (.220) —1.377 (.324) 
—.794 (.091) —.783 (.092) 
—.089 (.065) —.061 (.067) 
—.061 (.059) — 003 (.061) 
200 (.062) 5.655 (.061) 
-153 (.546) 5.328 (.628) 
HE —1.031 (.453) 
1.570 (.216) 1.773 (.306) 
-948 (.104) -933 (.107) 
1.166 (.157) 1.110 (.651) 
-705 (.090) 652 (.091) 

—.216 (.092) —oo¥ (o0) 
tee -623 (.308) 
—.129 (.224) 
—.170 (.133) 
—.391 (.156) 

—co* (o0) 





NoTeEe.—The absolute value of the standard error is given in pa- 
rentheses. Variables Q1, Q2, Q3, Q4, and Q5 are coded 1 and —1 
for the first and the second category, respectively (i.e., the deviation 
contrast is used). On the other hand, the dummy variable expres- 
sion is used for latent classes using the first class as the baseline 
category. 

* Although the significance of this coefficient is not testable by 
the z-test, the likelihood ratio chi-squared test comparing this 
model with the model that imposes 0 for this coefficient is signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. 


The results of table 5 show for the model with two latent classes the 
extent of association (measured by the absolute value of the log odds ratio) 
between responses of each question and latent classes. The test of their 
pairwise differences reveals an order of Q1, Q3, Q2, Q4, and Q5, although 
not all differences are significant, as the order from the most to the least 
important predictors of the distinction between gender-equality support- 
ers and traditional gender-role supporters. Thus question Q1 about 
whether “men should work outside the home and women should maintain 
the home” has the greatest predictive power, and OS about whether “work 


‘|A**°| is significantly greater than DI, DO, and DT, DT is significantly greater 
than Di and DT: |A**® is significantly greater than |A*"®|; and Dh is significantly 
greater than DEL Hence, even though only a partial order exists for pairwise compar- 
isons, the set of greater and smaller lambda values differ among the questions and 
reveal the order of Q1, Q3, Q2, Q4, and Q5. 
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life should be an important element of life for women just like for men” has 
the least explanatory power. Q5, however, becomes the most important 
predictor of a subdivision of gender-equality supporters in the results from 
the model with three latent classes, as shown below. 

The results from the model with three latent classes in table 4 show 
that the three-class solution is obtained by dividing the latent group of 
gender-equality supporters into two latent subgroups, while the other 
group, namely, traditional gender-role supporters, remains an undivided 
single latent group. The division in the first group occurs mainly because 
a minority of gender-equality supporters (10% of women), latent-class 3, 
almost completely disagree with the statement “Work life should be an 
important element of life for women just like for men,” whereas a majority 
of gender-equality supporters (40% of women), latent-class 1, almost com- 
pletely agree with the statement. Although the log odds ratios between 
variable Q5 and the contrasts of latent-class 3 versus 1 and latent-class 
2 versus 1 both approach minus infinity as shown in table 5, and, there- 
fore, the Z-test of these parameter estimates cannot be made—though the 
effects become significant at the 0.1% level in models with covariates as 
shown later. The results in table 5 also indicate that compared with 
women in latent-class 1, women in latent-class 3 are also somewhat less 
likely to disagree with Q1 and somewhat more likely to disagree with Q4. 
Hence, despite the fact that women in latent-class 3 do not consider work 
life to be as important an element of life for women as for men, they tend 
to disagree most strongly with the statement that full-time housewives 
make valuable contributions to society. This puzzling double denial of the 
value of both the work role and family role of women makes this group 
quite different from the other two latent groups. 

Below, I analyze gender-role attitudes by focusing on the predictors of 
the three latent classes. I label latent-classes 1, 2, and 3, respectively, “pro- 
work gender-equality supporters,” “traditional gender-role supporters,” 
and “antiwork gender-equality supporters.” The choice of the three-class 
model rather than the two-class model is based on a substantive concern 
with identifying the predictors of differentiation among gender-equality 
supporters regarding the evaluation of women’s work lives, as much as 
the predictors of differentiation between traditional gender role support- 
ers and gender-equality supporters. 


Multinomial Logit Latent-Class Regression Models 


It is worthwhile to make a caveat regarding the interpretation of results 
from multinomial logit latent-class regression models described below. 
Since this is an analysis of cross-sectional data, many covariates other 
than those of family background and education variables do not always 
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precede temporally the realization of observed response variable values. 
More generally, the causality of relations between response variables and 
covariates cannot be established by this study. Hence, we will be con- 
cerned only with the significance of the unique predictive power of covari- 
ates without making any causal arguments. 

Table 6 presents the results from three models. Model 1 includes birth 
cohort and father’s occupation as predictors of latent class, model 2 adds 
to model 1 respondent’s own education as another predictor and model 
3 is a simplification of model 2. Chi-squared statistics are not shown for 
these three models and for models whose results are presented in the fol- 
lowing two tables because the models are based on different cross-classi- 
fied aggregations of data in order to minimize the size of the design matrix 
for each model and, therefore, their chi-squared statistics are not compara- 
ble. Generally speaking, we can use a difference in chi-squared statistics 
between two nested models for a chi-squared test only if we use either 
the same set of cross-classified frequency data or the same individual data 
for the two models. When the parameter estimation for model 3 is based 
on the same set of cross-classified frequency data used for model 2, their 
chi-square difference becomes 9.2 with 14 degrees of freedom, which is 
not significant. Hence, model 3 is more parsimonious than model 2. Below, 
we are concerned only with the significance of regression coefficients and 
their implications. 

Regarding the effects of birth cohort, the results of model 1 show that 
compared with people in younger birth cohorts, people in older birth co- 
horts are more likely to be traditional gender role supporters (latent-class 
2) and less likely to be antiwork gender-equality supporters (latent-class 
3) than prowork gender-equality supporters (latent-class 1). Although the 
effects of birth cohort can be confounded with age effects in the analysis 
of cross-sectional data, these trends indicate that if age effects are rela- 
tively small compared with unique birth-cohort effects, the proportions 
of people in both groups of gender-equality supporters have increased 
historically, but more so for the antiwork group in terms of the amount 
of increase in log odds, and the proportion of traditional gender-role sup- 
porters has historically decreased. 

Regarding the effects of father’s occupation, the results of model 1 show 
that compared with women having fathers in semiskilled and nonskilled 
manual occupations, women having fathers in professional and clerical 
occupations are less likely to be traditional gender-role supporters, and 
still less likely to be antiwork gender-equality supporters, than prowork 
gender-equality supporters. There are also weaker (at the 10% significance 
level) tendencies that compared with women having fathers in semiskilled 
and nonskilled manual occupations, women having fathers in sales or 
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farm/fishery occupations are less likely to be antiwork gender-equality 
supporters than prowork gender-equality supporters. 

The results from model 2 (which adds to model 1 respondent’s own 
education as a covariate) indicate that, controlling for birth cohort and 
father’s occupation, compared with women having postwar high school 
education—where “postwar” implies post World War II—women having 
sex-segregated prewar education are more likely to be traditional gender 
role supporters than prowork gender-equality supporters and are not 
found at all among antiwork gender-equality supporters. There are no 
significant differences in latent-class membership ameng those having 
postwar junior high school, high school, and junior college education. Ju- 
nior colleges in Japan are mostly women’s junior colleges characterized 
by an emphasis on traditional women’s majors such as home economics, 
education, and humanities. Compared with women having lower levels 
of postwar education, women who have four years of college education are 
significantly less likely to be traditional gender-role supporters or antiwork 
gender-equality supporters than prowork gender-equality supporters. 

The results from model 3, which is a more parsimonious version of 
model 2, show the characteristics described above more concisely. I use 
this model as the baseline model for further additions of covariates. 

Table 7 presents results from five additional models that add to model 
3 some variables related to respondent’s or her family’s present position in 
the social stratification. In particular, model 4 adds respondent’s present 
occupation, and model 5 adds respondent’s husband’s present occupation 
as a covariate. 

While own occupation and husband’s occupation are often regarded as 
being among the major indicators of social status for women, the results 
of models 4 and 5, rather surprisingly, are not very informative: there is 
no clear association between gender-role attitudes and occupational-status 
gradation. The most significant effect in the results of model 4 regarding 
the effects of own occupation is that if women have no occupation, that 
is, if they are not working, they are more likely than others to be tradi- 
tional gender-role supporters. Compared with semiskilled and nonskilled 
manual workers, women having farm/fishery occupations are also more 
likely than others to be traditional gender-role supporters than prowork 
gender-equality supporters, and skilled workers are less likely than others 
to be antiwork gender-equality supporters than prowork gender-equality 
supporters. 

As for the effects of husband’s occupation, the only significant effect is 
that having a husband in a clerical occupation predicts a significantly 
smaller probability of being an antiwork gender-equality supporter. Al- 
though having no spouse also predicts smaller probabilities of being in 
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latent classes 2 and 3, these effects are spurious effects of having a smaller 
proportion of the nonemployed and a greater proportion of full-time em- 
ployees, and they become nonsignificant when one’s current employment 
status is controlled (results not shown here). 

Table 7 also presents results from three other models, models 6, 7, and 
8, which include, respectively, respondent’s individual income, husband’s 
income, and both. Different from the case of occupational effects, these 
models show that the patterns of income effects are much more clear cut. 
The results from model 6 show that the effects of individual income on 
the contrast of latent class 2 versus 1 are very strong; they are in fact the 
strongest effects in terms of the size of the Z-value among all significant 
effects on this contrast in the model. The effects show that compared with 
women with relatively low, but nonzero, individual income of less than 
3.5 million yen (about $30,000 in 1995), women who have higher individ- 
ual income are significantly less likely to be traditional gender-role sup- 
porters than prowork gender-equality supporters, and women without 
any individual income are significantly more likely to be traditional gen- 
der-role supporters. Hence, generally speaking, higher individual income 
predicts a greater tendency to support gender equality of roles among 
women. As for the effects of respondent’s individual income on the con- 
trast of latent class 3 versus 1, the two coefficients are not significant. 
However, their difference of —0.778 [= —0.364 —0.414] attains signifi- 
cance at the 5% level; compared with women without any individual in- 
come, women having relatively high income of over 3.5 million yen are less 
likely to be antiwork gender-equality supporters than prowork gender- 
equality supporters. - 

As for the effects of husband’s income, the effects are not linear, but 
curvilinear: Compared with women having middle-level husband income 
of 4.5-7.5 million yen (about $37,500-$62,500), women having lower hus- 
band’s income and those having higher husband’s income both are more 
likely to be traditional gender-role supporters than gender-equality sup- 
porters. Husband’s income has no effects on the contrast of the antiwork 
versus the prowork group among gender-equality supporters. Finally, the 
results from model 8 indicate that the curvilinear effect of husband’s in- 
come tends to increase when we simultaneously control respondent’s indi- 
vidual income. I defer the discussion of the implication of this finding to 
the summary and conclusion section. 

As we have seen in the results from models 1 through 8, the effects of 
covariates related to the social strata of the respondent and her family 
are relatively clear cut for the contrast of latent class 2 (traditional gender- 
role supporters) versus latent class 1 (prowork gender-equality support- 
ers). This is also the case for the effects of respondent’s employment status, 
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which I describe below. However, these models did not clarify as much 
about the distinction between the antiwork and the prowork groups 
among gender-equality supporters, who differ sharply in their evaluation 
of women’s work lives. Lifestyle variables that the SSM survey collected 
and a variable about respondent’s subjective assessment of promotion 
opportunity at the present job are selected as a result of a search in a 
preliminary analysis for additional covariates that can inform us about 
differences between these two latent classes. Table 8 shows the results of 
models that include these covariates. Model 9 in table 8 adds to the base- 
line model (model 3) respondent’s employment status as a covariate, 
model 10 adds to model 9 a covariate about respondent’s promotion op- 
portunity at the present job, and models 11-14, respectively add to model 
10 one of the four lifestyle variables. Although lifestyle variables are sig- 
nificantly associated with both respondent’s employment status and mari- 
tal status, marital status does not have unique effects on the two contrasts, 
and its inclusion does not change the results. Marital status is, therefore, 
omitted from the models. 

The results from model 9 show that compared with part-time employ- 
ees, full-time employees are significantly less likely to be traditional gen- 
der-role supporters or antiwork gender-equality supporters than prowork 
gender-quality supporters. The group of self-employed and family work- 
ers—-among whom the majority are family workers who work for family 
business typically with self-employed husbands or self-employed fathers 
in farm and retail trade—and women who are not employed are both 
significantly more likely to be traditional gender-role supporters than pro- 
work gender-equality supporters. 

The results from model 10 show that controlling for employment status, 
women whose probability assessment of promotion opportunity at the 
present job is “none,” that is, who perceive the job to be a dead-end job 
in this respect, are significantly more likely to be antiwork gender-equality 
supporters than prowork gender-equality supporters. This variable has no 
effect on the contrast of traditional gender-role supporters versus prowork 
gender-equality supporters. 

The results from models 11—14 show that all lifestyle variables have 
significant associations with the contrast of the antiwork versus the pro- 
work group among gender-equality supporters at least at the 10% level. 
The two strongest effects are found for LS2 and LS4; among gender- 
equality supporters, women in the antiwork group are much less likely 
than women in the prowork group to be found among those who agree 
with the statements “I am concerned with acquiring and/or displaying 
refined tastes and manners” and “I prefer to make my present life pleasant 
rather than live frugally to save and make my later life better.” They are 
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MUuLTINOMIAL LOGIT LATENT-CLASS REGRESSION —3: THE EFFECTS OF EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS AND LIFE STYLES 
gd 


MODEL 9 MODEL 10 





CONTRAST OF LATENT CLASSES 2vs 1 3 vs.1 2 vs. 1 3 vs. 1 


I. Response variables (presentation omitted) 
I. Common predictor variables: 
1. Birth cohort 
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e toe ee 055 .648* 
II. Predictor variables added to model 10 
(estimates for parameters of the 1st 
to the 5th variables are omitted from 
presentation): 
Model 11: 

LS1: “I have hobbies/lifework outside of 
my work and family lives” (vs. other):* 

Applies di 
Model 12: 

LS2: “I prefer to make my present life 
pleasant rather than live frugally to 
save and make my later life better.” 
(vs. other):* 

Applies 
Model 13: 

LS3: “I try to make my associations 
with other people wide and exten- 
sive” (vs. other):* 

Applies .........sscssssscssssssecsssessesarseeenensenee 056 —.447* 
Model 14: 

LS4 “I am concerned with acquiring 
and/or displaying refined tastes and 
manners” (vs. other):* 

Applies .......sscssesesteseseestseenenensneneneenene —.039 —.750*** 


—.244t —.396' 
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3 The “other” category includes both “This statement does not apply to me” and “I am not certain.” 
tP < A0. 
* P <.05. 
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also less likely to be found among those who try to make their associations 
with other people wide and extensive and those who have hobbies/life- 
work outside of their work and family lives (though the last finding is at 
the 10% level). Thus, compared with the prowork group, the antiwork 
gender-equality supporters lead relatively poor social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic lives; that is, in their lives all of the following lifestyle characteris- 
tics are relatively lacking: (1) acquiring/displaying refined tastes and man- 
ners in their lives, (2) having the pleasant present life rather than living 
frugally and saving for the future, (3) having wide and extensive associa- 
tions with other people, and (4) having hobbies/lifework to enrich their 
lives outside of their work and family lives. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Three latent classes, which I label “traditional gender-role supporters,” 
“prowork gender-equality supporters,” and “antiwork gender-equality 
supporters,” are found among Japanese women. A conspicuous aspect 
here is that among women who support gender equality of roles in the 
family, there is a minority group who differs strongly from the majority 
group regarding whether they value women’s work lives as much as 
men’s. The multinomial logit latent-class regression models employed in 
this article clarified differences in characteristics among the three latent 
classes to a great extent. 

Compared with prowork gender-equality supporters, traditional gender- 
role supporters are more likely to be found among (1) older birth cohorts, 
especially those having the prewar sex-Segregated education, (2) those 
with low individual income, especially those without any individual in- 
come, (3) those having fathers whose occupations are not professional 
or clerical, (4) those with either high or low husband income rather than 
middle-level husband income, and (5) nonemployed, self-employed, or 
family workers rather than employees and part-time workers rather than 
full-time workers among employees. In particular, finding (4) indicates 
that although traditional gender-role supporters form a single latent class 
regarding their gender-role attitudes, they tend to be polarized-into eco- 
nomically high and low classes with respect to husband’s income. 

On the other hand, compared with the majority of prowork gender- 
equality supporters who value women’s work lives, the minority of anti- 
work gender-equality supporters who do not value women’s work lives 
are more likely to be found among (1) younger birth cohorts, (2) those 
with nonfarm blue-collar origins with the exception of those having fa- 
thers with managerial/administrative jobs, (3) those having less than four 
years of postwar college education, and (4) those who are not full-time 
employees. Although these objective differences between the antiwork 
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and the prowork groups are not as strong as differences between tradi- 
tional gender-role supporters and prowork gender-equality supporters, 
there are significant differences in subjective characterizations of (1) pro- 
motion opportunity at the present job and (2) lifestyles: compared with 
the prowork group, the antiwork group is characterized by a larger pro- 
portion of women who believe they have no promotion opportunity at 
their present jobs and a larger proportion of women whose lifestyle char- 
acteristics indicate relatively poor social, cultural, and economic lives. 
Hence, even though the antiwork group’s own income and occupational 
status and husband’s income do not differ significantly from those of the 
prowork group, their lower family background, lower education, and 
poorer lifestyle characteristics, as well as their tendency to devalue wom- 
en’s work lives, indicate that the prowork group and the antiwork group 
are two distinct status groups, according to Weber’s terminology (Weber 
[1922] 1946), which not only have different lifestyles and values but are 
also hierarchically ordered, with the prowork group having the higher 
status. Hence, while traditional gender role supporters have within-group 
polarization in their class situation, gender-equality supporters include 
two distinct latent groups that differ in their status-group situation among 
Japanese women. 

Why did the group of antiwork gender-equality supporters increase in 
postwar Japan? Although this is a speculation, the origin of this latent 
class is likely the slow historical postwar improvement in gender equality 
of occupational opportunity despite the rapid historical expansion of 
women’s employment as employees (rather than self-employed or family 
workers), coupled with an increase in the number of holders of gender- 
egalitarian values among women through postwar gender-egalitarian 
public education. This likely generated more women historically, espe- 
cially among those who have social and educational disadvantages, who 
work without obtaining intrinsic rewards from their work experiences and 
who consequently come to hold an attitude that devalues the importance 
of women’s work lives compared with men’s, despite their otherwise sup- 
portive attitudes toward gender equality of roles. 

Although this article’s substantive focus is not comparative in nature, 
it seems worthwhile to make a few comparisons between Japan and the 
United States. The most significant commonality is the general historical 
trend toward egalitarian gender-role attitudes, which was consistently re- 
ported for the American men and women during the 1960s and 1970s 
(Cherlin and Walters 1981; Mason, Czajka, and Arber 1976; Thornton 
and Freedman 1979)—though the items surveyed were different and, 
therefore, the content of these studies is not exactly comparable to Japa- 
nese results. An area of commonality as well as difference involves the 
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effects of husband-wife income difference. We have seen in the results 
from table 7 that when respondent’s individual income is controlled, the 
effects of both high and low husband’s income in increasing the propor- 
tion of traditional gender role supporters becomes stronger. Given that 
husband’s income is, on average, much higher than wife’s income in Ja- 
pan, a high husband’s income for a fixed wife’s income indicates a greater 
husband-wife income difference and low husband’s income indicates a 
smaller husband-wife income difference. Hence, the results show that (1) 
when husband’s income is relatively high, a greater husband-wife income 
difference predicts a greater proportion of traditional gender-role support- 
ers, but (2) when husband’s income is relatively low, a smaller husband- 
wife income difference predicts a greater proportion of traditional gender- 
role supporters. In the American studies, a greater income difference 
between husband and wife, or a greater relative contribution by the hus- 
band to household income, leads to a greater likelihood of supporting tra- 
ditional gender roles in both attitude and behavior such as the household 
division of labor (e.g., Erickson, Yancey, and Ericksen 197 9; Hardesty 
and Bokemeier 1989; Plutzer 1988). No American study has reported the 
curvilinear effect of husband’s income on gender-role attitudes. This 
study, however, suggests that in Japan married women with low-income 
husbands tend to regard the traditional gender division of labor, where 
the husband is the breadwinner of the family, as the state that ought to 
exist, as the extent of deviation from this “ideal” division of labor increases 
with lower husband’s income and consequently greater dependence of the 
family on wife’s income. 

Finally, I would like to remark on the benefits of using multinomial 
logit latent-class regression analysis in general. As illustrated in this arti- 
cle, such analysis can identify correlates of a meaningful latent division 
of the population with respect to responses to a set of related observed 
variables. The regression framework of the analysis permits the estima- 
tion of the unique effects of predictors controlling for other variables and 
also enables the use of hierarchical models to see, at least descriptively, 
whether the effects of certain predictors change with the inclusion/exclu- 
sion of other predictors. 

The latent-class characterization of response variables was particularly 
useful in the present application because the characteristics of the three 
latent classes, where attitude regarding the evaluation of women’s work 
lives becomes a dividing factor only among gender-equality supporters, 
are difficult to capture with a factor-analytic approach concerned with 
the clustering of variables rather than the distinction of response patterns, 
as I stated in the introduction. However, the contrasts among categories 
of the latent-class variable could be formulated using continuation logit 
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such that covariates predict log (P,/[P, + P;]) and log (P;/P,) instead of 
log (P/P) and log (P;/P,). The reason is that in the continuation-logit 
formulation the first contrast identifies the predictors of the traditional- 
versus-nontraditional dimension, and the second contrast identifies the 
predictors of the antiwork-versus-prowork dimension within nontra- 
ditional attitudes, which may seem more desirable for some researchers. 
The major merit of the employed multinomial link function compared 
with the continuation logit link function is that only the former is a 
straightforward extension of log-linear latent-class models. However, 
models with the latter link function, as well as those with he former, can 
be applied using the DNEWTON program (though the model specifica- 
tion becomes more complicated for the latter) by extending the idea de- 
scribed by Mare (1994), for the use of this program for continuation logit 
contrasts among observed categories, to contrasts among latent categories 
(see app. A). 

As I stated in the introduction, the basic reason for using the latent 
variable, whether it is discrete or continuous in nature, as the dependent 
variable is our belief that the theoretical concept of interest cannot be 
measured directly by observable variables, and its measurement becomes 
more reliable, and theoretically more adequate, with the use of multi- 
ple indicators assuming measurement errors. This applies to many atti- 
tudinal variables that sociologists study. In addition, the use of a discrete 
latent variable, that is, the latent-class variable, opens the possibility of 
applying the latent-variable model to different kinds of dependent vari- 
ables. Latent-class analyses have been used to identify distinct patterns 
of behavioral characteristics or life experiences, such as social-mobility 
patterns (Clogg 1981; Formann 1992), job characteristics (Berkelund 
et al. 1996), and patterns of intergenerational exchange (Hogan et al. 
1993). Various possibilities thus exist for applying the latent-class model 
to other variables such as those related to patterns of criminal careers 
(D’Unger et al. 1996), patterns of underemployment, and patterns of 
drug-use progression (Collins and Wugalter 1992). The analyses of those 
variables can all be based on latent-class regression models that employ 
many predictors of theoretical interest to test substantive hypotheses. The 
method described in this article can also be extended to a longitudinal 
framework that employs latent-class variables (Hagenaars 1990) and to 
causal models where the latent-class variable with a set of predictors of 
its own also becomes an intervening variable that predicts another vari- 
able (Yamaguchi and Wang 1999). Hence, sociological research will 
greatly benefit from various substantive applications of the multinomial 
logit latent-class regression models described in this article and their ex- 
tensions. 
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APPENDIX A 
The Use of DNEWTON Program for Multinomial Logit Latent-Class 


REGRESSION MODELS 


The following is a description of the use of the DNEWTON program 
with multinomial logit latent-class models. A description of more general 
use is given by the text file READ.LAT that comes with the program. 

The DNEWTON program assumes an underlying table (i, 7), where 
row £ here represents either (1) each individual when individual data are 
used or (2) each distinct combination of covariate states with a nonzero 
frequency of observation when cross-classified frequency data are used. 
In case 2, for example, model 2 of table 6 has 192 [= 4 X 8 X 6] distinct 
combinations of three categorical covariates (birth cohort, father’s occu- 
pation, and own education), but only 121 combinations have nonzero fre- 
quencies of observation. Hence,the number of rows is 121. Note that 
whether the frequency is zero or nonzero here implies the frequency that 
does not involve any cross-classification with the response variables. If 
we use individual data, the number of rows is equal te the number of 
sample subjects. The model assumes that each row is an independent 
multinomial sample. 

Column j of table n(i, j ) indicates in the present application the distinct 
combination of the states of the response variables and the states of the 
latent-class variable. For example, for all models of tables 6—8, the num- 
ber of columns is 96 [= 25 X 3] because the five response variables have 
two categories and the latent-class variable has three categories. 

For model is given as follows: 


K 
log(F;) = a, + ` bi Ka 

k=1 
where F, is the expected frequency for row i and column Jj (or Py the 
expected probability in case of the individual data), a; is the row-specific 
intercept, which is assumed to be present but is not estimated, Xj, is the 
value of the kth variable for the cell (4, j ), and K is the number of parame- 
ters. Here variables X include both (1) those related to the main effects 
of the response variables and the latent-class variable and the interaction 
effects between them and (2) those related to the effects of covariates on 
the latent variable (and those related to the effects of covariates on re- 
sponse variables when such direct effects are hypothesized in the model). 
For each model in tables 6—8, the number of variables in the first category 
is 17, including 5 for the main effects of the response variables, 2 for the 
main effects of the latent-class variable, and 10 for the interaction effects 
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between response variables and the latent-class variable. The number of 
variables in the second category depends on the model. In the case of 
model 2 of table 6, the number is 26 [2 (1 + 5 + 7)] for the effects of birth 
cohort, father’s occupation, and own education on two contrasts. Hence, 
the total number of parameters K is 43 [= 17 + 26] for model 2 of table 6. 

The DNEWTON program requires the following input data in free 
format in the following specified order: (1) the title of the model, (2) nine 
specific parameters, such as the notal number of cells of n(i, j) and the 
number of parameters to be estimated (see the text file READ.LAT 
attached to the program for details), (3) the values of the covariates X iz, 
(4) variable labels, (5) the array position of at, 1), (6) data on observed 
frequencies and their correspondences to the cells of table n(i, 7), and (7) 
initial estimates of parameters. 

The sixth group of input data is worth describing further. The DNEW- 
TON program is generally applicable to incompletely cross-classified data 
where one-to-many correspondences exist between observed frequencies 
and the cells of table n(i, 7). The observed frequencies here are made of 
cross-classifications of the row and the categories of the response vari- 
ables. In a latent-class analysis with L classes, each observation corre- 
sponds to L cells of table a, 7 ) because we assume that there are L latent 

- frequencies, which divide each observed frequency into its latent-class 
components. The DNEWTON input data for each observed frequency 
consists of a pair of lines. The first line of the pair receives three numbers, 
Fim i, and n (c), where Fim is the mth observed frequency of row i, and 
n(c) is the number of corresponding columns. When the multinomial logit 
latent-class regression model assumes L latent classes, each observed fre- 
quency corresponds to L columns and, therefore, n(c) = L. For all models 
of tables 6-8, n(c) = 3 and the last m is 32 because each observation 
corresponds to a distinct combined state of the five response variables. If 
we use individual data, Fim is zero except for one m where Fin = 1 for 
each person i—unless a sampling weight is applied. The second line of 
the pair receives the column numbers that correspond to the Fim. If we 
have three latent classes and use the latent-class variable as the last vari- 
able to be cross-classified with the response variables for ordering col- 
umns—where the columns are made of cross-classified states of the re- 
sponse variables and the latent-class variable—we always have three 
consecutive numbers here, such as “1, 2, 3,” “4, 5, 6,” and “J-2, J-1, J,” 
depending on the corresponding observation. In the case of model 2, the 
first 32 pairs have entries “Fim, 1, 3” in the first line and entries in the 
second line changing from “1, 2, 3” to “94, 95, 96”; the second 32 pairs 
have entries “Fm, 2, 3” in the first line and entries in the second line chang- 
ing from “1, 2, 3” to “94, 95, 96”; entries continue in this manner through 
the 121st 32 pairs of lines. 
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The DNEWTON program that one obtains may have small preas- 
signed dimensions for the two arrays WORK and IP, such as “work 
(80000)” and “ip (3000),” and corresponding constants to check their maxi- 
mum-allowed dimensions “nw = 80000” and “nw1 = 3000”; if this is the 
case, the program will give an error message if one applies any model in 
this article because the models use sets of input data that are too huge to 
be stored in these arrays. In order to eliminate this problem, simply modify 
the source program to expand the dimensions of the two arrays, such as 
“work (1600000)” and “ip (60000),” reset the nw and nw! values such that 
“nw = 1600000” and “nw1 = 60000,” and recompile the program to make 
it executable by using a FORTRAN compiler that enables the use of the 
extended RAM over 640K. As long as the newly assigned array dimen- 
sions do not exceed the maximum allowed by the computer’s RAM, one 
can apply models of any size. 

The use of the continuation logit link function, rather than the 
multinomial link function, for the latent-class variable can also be mod- 
eled by the program DNEWTON by extending the idea described by 
Mare (1994). For example, when there are three latent classes whose prob- 
abilities are P,, P,, and P, and we wish to model log (P,/[P, + P,]) and 
log (P: / P;), we assume four rather than three latent classes by assuming 
a subdivision of P,, Py, and Pa such that P, Ba + P3, and imposing 
a constraint P/P = P,/P3, or, equivalently, independence between the 
row and the column of the 2-by-2 table {q;} made of qx, = Pi, gu = Pis 
Qu = Pa, Qn = P, Then log (P, / [P, + P3])) = log (P/P) = log (Pi3/P3) 
holds and, therefore, we can formulate this continuation logit contrast as 
if it were a special multinomial logit contrast. 


APPENDIX B 
Some Additional Latent-Class Analyses: Tests of Equality of Response 


PROBABILITIES 


For the three-class model, we conducted tests for equality of response 
probabilities between latent classes. Equality constraints are meaningful 
for the conditional probabilities of a response variable between latent 
classes whose response probabilities for the variable are similar. From the 
results of table 4, we can see that models with an equality constraint for 
Q4 or Q5 are meaningful between latent classes 1 and 2, and those with 
an equality constraint for Q1, Q2, Q3, or Q4 are meaningful between 
latent classes 1 and 3. The results of these models are summarized in table 
A1. If we test equality individually, differences are nonsignificant only for 
the response probabilities of Q2 and Q3 between latent classes L1 and 
L3, and other differences are all significant. The model that combines 
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TABLE Al 


RESULTS OF LATENT-CLASS MODELS WITH EQUALITY 
CONSTRAINTS 





G? df P 


A. Test of equality of response probabilities 
between L1 and 12: 
QF ceccscssserscsesentessseneessensenssessentasaeesesesserseensnesesnes 5.20 1 <.05 
WEED 7.39 1 <.01 
B. Test of equality of response probabilities 
between L1 and L3: 





equality constraints for Q2 and Q3 between L1 and L3 is most parsimoni- 
ous. We did not, however, impose any equality constraints in the regres- 
sion analysis because the use of covariates usually makes parameter esti- 
mates more stable and more likely to be significant—though the results 
remained basically the same qualitatively in the present analysis, as shown 
in the results of table 6. 
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To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or 


less narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Au- 
thors of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keep- 
ing their replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does 
not publish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve 
the right to reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





THE DEVALUATION OF WOMEN’S WORK: A COMMENT ON 
TAM! 


Why do predominantly female occupations pay less than jobs containing 
more men? In a recent article, Tam (“Sex Segregations and Occupational 
Gender Inequality in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology 
102 [1997]: 1652-92) juxtaposes two major explanations of this common 
finding. The “devaluation thesis” refers to a “general cultural devaluation 
. of women’s labor” (p. 1654) that leads to low wages for male and female 
workers in occupations filled largely by women. Tam questions the evi- 
dence for the devaluation thesis. He favors the “specialized human capital 
hypothesis.” In this view, because of self-selection, discrimination, or both, 
women are concentrated in jobs that require less training that is occupa- 
tion-, industry-, or firm-specific. Because specific capital is less versatile, 
one loses its benefits with shifts of occupation, industry, or firm. Thus, he 
reasons that employers will have to provide higher returns for specific 
than for general human capital to compensate workers for taking a greater 


! We thank Mike Hout, Dave Jacobs, Lowell Hargens, and Reeve Vanneman for use- 
ful comments. We thank Tony Tam for making the data set used in his analysis avail- 
able to us. Address correspondence to Paula England, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3718 Locust Walk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104-6298. 
E-mail: PEngland@pop.upenn.edu 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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risk. In short, in Tam’s view, women’s jobs pay less because they require 
less specific human capital, not because of a devaluation of women’s work. 

To test between these explanations of the low pay of “female” occupa- 
tions, Tam uses cross-sectional data from the 1988 Current Population 
Survey (CPS). In assessing the effect of the %female of an occupation on 
wages, he controls for standard vocational preparation (SVP). This is a 
variable from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) measuring how 
many years it generally takes to get the specific training needed for this 
occupation, whether the training is acquired in school, at work, or in voca- 
tional training. This is his measure of specific capital. He also controls for 
industry, via dummy variables. With these controls, he finds no statisti- 
cally significant effect of the %female in the worker’s occupation for white 
women, white men, black men, or black women. Thus, he argues that 
past research claiming a nontrivial negative effect of being in a more 
heavily female occupation was based on misspecified models. He criticizes 
the use by past researchers of extensive control variables that contain mea- 
surement error and are correlated with each other. He also criticizes the 
use of fixed-effect models in past research. While we are more sympathetic 
to fixed-effects models than Tam, we will not pursue that point here. 

Using the same data used by Tam, we show that the addition of just 
one crucial control variable measuring occupations’ demand for general 
education completely changes the results and resiores the conclusion that 
there is a wage penalty for working in occupations with a higher %female. 
Thus, while the specific capital thesis may have some explanatory power, 
we believe that Tam was in error to reject the devaluation thesis. 

Like Tam, many authors have used measures from the DOT as controls 
when assessing the effect of occupations’ sex composition on their wages. 
Virtually every study using DOT variables has included general educa- 
tional development (GED), which measures the typical requirement of the 
occupation for schooling that is not vocationally specific (as is, e.g., an 
engineering degree or a typing class), but is general in its relevance to 
many jobs (e.g., the literacy gained in high school or reading comprehen- 
sion gained from a college degree). In contrast, SVP, which Tam uses, 
measures vocationally specific preparation, whether obtained in school or 
on the job. The GED and SVP are highly correlated (.74 and .82, respec- 
tively, for white women and men in these data), and they both load heavily 
on the first factor to come out of factor analyses using many DOT variables 
(Cain and Treiman 1981; Parcel and Mueller 1989; England 1992, chap. 
3; Kilbourne et al. 1994). 

However, the two measures, SVP and GED, correlate quite differently 
with sex composition. In these data, for white women, the correlation be- 
tween GED and %female in one’s occupation is —0.12, whereas SVP and 
%female are correlated —0.38. For men, the analogous correlations are 
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+0.17 for GED and —0.073 for SVP (results not shown). Thus, despite 
the high correlation between the two variables, they are clearly not redun- 
dant, because heavily female occupations are much more disadvantaged 
on SVP than on GED. Nor is GED, a measure of the occupation’s require- 
ment for general education, redundant with the actual education of in- 
cumbents in the occupation, which is controlled in Tam’s and our models. 
In these data, the correlation between an individual’s years of education 
and GED is less than 0.55 for both women and men (results not shown). 
Therefore, it makes sense to control for both GED and SVP in models 
designed to assess the net effect of sex composition on earnings. 

Tam includes SVP in his models because it comes closer than any other 
available measure to operationalizing the concept of specific capital. We 
agree with this inclusion. He argues against including GED along with 
SVP for two reasons. First, he argues that where there is measurement 
error, as is surely the case for SVP and GED, multicollinearity may aggra- 
vate any bias in coefficients resulting from measurement error. While he 
sees this as particularly problematic for fixed-effects models, he states that 
it “can be devastating even in a cross-sectional model” (p. 1662) and thus 
omits GED and many other standard control variables from the cross- 
sectional models he presents. 

We believe that omitting GED is unwise and has the effect of biasing 
the coefficient on %female, which most studies estimate to be negative, 
upwards toward 0. We have two reasons for this, one theoretical and one 
statistical. First, human capital theory, on which Tam draws, predicts 
, returns to both general and specific training. Even if he is correct in his 
theoretical reasoning that specific capital will have a higher return, neither 
Tam nor any other theorist of human capital that we know of has sug- 
gested that there is no return to general human capital. Thus, there is no 
theoretical warrant for excluding GED, the best available measure for 
the extent to which an occupation requires types of schooling that have 
relevance across many firms, occupations, or industries. 

Our second argument is statistical. Tam (citing Griliches 1986) points 
out that when one variable is measured with error, bias in coefficients 
caused by this may be transmitted to coefficients of correlated variables 
as well. We agree with Tam that DOT variables contain substantial mea- 
surement error. However, his cure may be worse than the disease. He 
simply omits GED, presumably because of its high correlation with SVP. 
But we do not really care about the coefficients on GED or SVP in their 
own right; we simply want them to function as controls to produce an 
unbiased coefficient on occupational %female. Since occupations con- 
taining a high proportion of women score lower (relative to occupations 
containing many men) on SVP than GED, given the high correlation be- 
tween the two, if there really is a negative effect of occupations’ %female 
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on their wages, the omission of GED is likely to bias the coefficient on 
occupational %female toward zero. We believe that this is what happened 
in Tam’s analysis. 

The general statistical point is that many experts do not think one 
should drop variables when confronted with multicollinearity. Indeed, 
most texts counsel the opposite. This is because if the two collinear control 
variables are both correlated with the dependent variable, then leaving 
one of the collinear variables out of the equation guarantees omitted vari- 
able bias (Hanushek and Jackson 1977, p. 88; Johnston 1984, p. 262; John- 
ston and DiNardo 1997, p. 250). If the two collinear variables are not 
perfectly correlated, and are correlated differently with the independent 
variable of interest (here occupational %female), then the coefficient on 
the variable of interest is sure to be biased if one of them is left out. The 
usual econometric view is that, since multicollinearity causes instability 
of parameter estimates from sample to sample, but does not bias coeffi- 
cients, it is often better to do nothing than to exclude a variable when 
you know that doing this will cause omitted-variable bias, as is the case 
here. Kennedy (1985) and Studenmund (1997) counsel that leaving both 
variables in is particularly important when both of the collinear variables 
take on a significant coefficient, as we will see is the case here for SVP 
and GED. 

The authors cited above may not have been taking into account the 
` special problems when multicollinearity is combined with substantial 
measurement error. However, since we have strong reasons to suspect 
that omitting GED biases the coefficient on %female toward 0, whereas 
we do not know in what direction (or even if) the measurement error 
on SVP and GED cause bias in the coefficient of interest (occupational 
%female), we disagree with Tam’s decision to leave out GED. Reasonable 
people can disagree on the best procedure in a world of imperfect data, 
but we think it important for the research community interested in the 
substantive question to know that simply adding one control variable— 
GED—to Tam’s models changes the conclusion one draws from them. 
Our analysis below adds this control for occupations’ requirement for gen- 
eral education to Tam’s models, and the negative and significant effect 
of %female is generally present, supporting the devaluation thesis. 


Data and Methods 

We begin with a replication of Tam’s analysis and then add GED to his 
models. We utilize the same data set (based on the May 1988 CPS) in 
which a measure of occupational sex composition, the proportion female 
in the occupation, from the NBER Annual Merged CPS file for 1988 is 
appended to individuals’ record. (Tam provided his data file to us.) Spe- 
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TABLE 1 


REGRESSION OF LoG HOURLY EARNINGS ON SEX COMPOSITION, SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION, GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND SELECTED CONTROL 











VARIABLES 
WHITE WOMEN WHITE MEN 
Replication Extension Replication Extension 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
EE, —.007 —.056* .002 —.080* 
(.018) (.018) (.019) (.020) 
SVP riaa .078* .040* .069* .024* 
(.004) (.005) (.003) (.004) 
Yes Yes Yes Yes 
.101* .113* 
(.008) (008) 
505 532 541 
9,265 10,372 10,372 








Nore.—Other variables included in the analyses are South, West, Midwest, SMSA, veteran, union, 
education, experience and its square, tenure and its square, and full-time. SEs are given in parentheses. 
* P < .05, two-tailed test. 


cific vocational preparation from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is 
also appended to each record (England and Kilbourne 1989). We extend 
Tam’s analysis by including a measure of general educational develop- 
ment from the DOT (England and Kilbourne 1989). Our tables show 
Tam’s results (column marked “Replication”); we were able to replicate 
his Ns and coefficients precisely. Our tables also show our extension that 
adds GED to the models (column marked “Extension”). 


Findings 
Each of our numbered results below correspond to Tam’s numbered re- 
sults. 

RESULT 1.—The negative effect of occupational %female on wages is 
statistically and substantively significant among white women once gen- 
eral training is added to Tam’s model, which includes specialized training 
and a set of basic control variables.’ 

Tam found no significant net sex composition effect among white 
women (table 1, replication). However, after adding GED, the sex compo- 


? The basic controls referred to are those used by Tam, consisting of dummy variables 
for SMSA/non-SMSA, region, veteran status, union membership, and full-time work, 
as well as continuous measures of schooling, potential work experience, and tenure. 
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sition of the occupation has a significant negative effect on white women’s 
earnings (table 1, extension). Sex composition is measured as a proportion, 
so the coefficient of —0.056 indicates that movement from an all male to 
all female occupation would lower earnings by 5.6%. While some (about 
two-thirds) of the relationship between sex composition and wages from 
a model with just the basic individual-level controls (b = —0.158, results 
not shown) is “explained away” by adding SVP, GED, and industry vari- 
ables, the effect of sex composition remains significant. 

RESULT 2.—The negative effect of occupational %female on wages is 
statistically and substantively significant among white men as well. 

Tam found a nonsignificant effect of sex composition on white men’s 
wages after controlling for industry and SVP (table 1, replication). When 
we add the control for GED, the estimate of the sex composition effect 
becomes negative (—0.080) and statistically significant. Men moving from 
an all-male to an all-female occupation would lose 8%, ceteris paribus 
(table 1, extension). 

RESULT 3.—The negative effect of occupational %female on wages does 
not differ significantly by race among either men or women. Thus, it is 
safest to conclude that both blacks and whites are penalized for working 
in more female occupations. 

Tam found no significant effect of sex composition for African-Ameri- 
can men and women (table 2, replication). Our extension, adding the con- 
trol for GED, still finds a nonsignificant effect of occupational %female 
for black men and black women. Since the devaluation thesis implies that 
workers, regardless of race or sex, are hurt by working in a predominantly 
female occupation, one could argue that if the effect does not hold quite 
generally, this is an argument against the thesis. But as we divide into 
smaller subgroups, Ns get smaller, so effects might lose significance for 
this reason alone. Thus, it seems to us that subgroup analyses should pro- 
ceed by testing whether groups show differences in the coefficient of inter- 
est (the effect of sex composition) that are statistically significant. If not, 
analyses pooled by race make more sense.’ 

Following this logic, to test whether the effect is significantly different 
for blacks than whites, in results not shown, we pooled black and white 
women, added a dummy variable for whether an individual was black, 
and interacted this with all other independent variables in the analyses 
in tables 1 and 2. We then did the analogous race-pooled analysis for men. 
Whether we used our preferred specification that adds GED or Tam’s 
specification that excludes GED, we did not find the effect of occupational 


3 One could argue for pooling by sex as well, but we have retained separate analyses 
by sex. 
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TABLE 2 


REGRESSION OF LoG HOURLY EARNINGS ON SEX COMPOSITION, SPECIFIC, VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION, GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND SELECTED CONTROL 





VARIABLES 
_—— 
BLACK WOMEN BLACK MEN 





Replication Extension Replication Extension 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Bueden EN —.020 014 —.019 
(.056) (.058) (.059) (.061) 
SVP Eege ee .094* .045* .079* .058* 
(.012) (.016) (.010) (.014) 
Jndustry: sahnini Yes Yes Yes Yes 
GED oeeaaeaii .111* .054* 
(.025) (.028) 
Re EE ae EVEN 507 516 518 
D, GE 1,042 1,042 855 855 





NoTE.—Other variables included in the analyses are South, West, Midwest, SMSA, veteran, union, 
education, experience and its square, tenure and its square, and full-time. SEs are given in parentheses. 

* We were able to exactly replicate the coefficients and Ñ for this analysis; however, our adjusted R? 
does not match that reported in Tam’s published table (.491). 

* P < .05, two-tailed test. 


%female to be significantly different for black than for white women, or 
to be significantly different for black than for white men. We then ran 
models for each sex, still pooling the two racial groups and retaining the 
significant but omitting the nonsignificant interactions with race. These 
models showed significant negative effects of occupational %female for 
each sex when GED was present in the model (although not when GED 
was absent; results not shown). Thus, since occupational %female has 
a negative effect for each sex in pooled-race analyses, an effect that is 
not significantly different for blacks than for whites, we think the most 
sensible conclusion (for those who agree that it is appropriate to control 
for GED) is that there is evidence of devaluation for both blacks and 
whites. 

RESULT 4.—There is one subgroup among whom the devaluation thesis 
does not hold—white women working part-time; even with GED con- 
trolled, occupational sex composition has no significant effect on their pay. 

Tam examined the effects of sex composition separately for full-time 
and part-time white and African-American women to see if evidence of 
devaluation was robust across subgroups. Tam’s analysis showed nonsig- 
nificant positive effects of %female for both full- and part-time black 
women, significant positive effects for part-time white women, and a sig- 
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TABLE 3 


REGRESSION OF LoG HOURLY EARNINGS ON SEX COMPOSITION, SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION, GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND SELECTED CONTROL 
VARIABLES 








REPLICATION EXTENSION 


Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


i aaaaaaaaaaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaalalalalallulMlsssellllllllllllMlllMMMMlMl 





White Women: 
LE —.044* .084* —,082* 017 
(.020) (.040) (.020) (.043) 
SVP EE .068* .109* .031* .075* 
(.004) (.008) (.005) (.011) 
Industra cnit Yes Yes Yes Yes 
GED) ENEE .104* .079* 
(.009) (018) 
.440 463 444 
2,472 6,793 2,472 
137 — 004 .004 
(.175) (.059) (.196) 
.136* .043* .076 
(.040) (.016) (.056) 
Yes Yes Yes 
.105* 112 
(.026) (.075) 
486 328 496 333 
852 190 852 190 








Nore.—Other variables included in the analyses are South, West, Midwest, SMSA, veteran, union, 
education, experience and its square, and tenure and its square. SEs are given in parentheses. 
* P < .05, two-tailed test. 


nificant negative effect for full-time white women (table 3, replication).* 
Thus, in his analysis, the devaluation thesis was only supported with the 
right sign and significance for one out of the four groups of women, and 
the significant positive effect of %female for part-time white women 
seemed particularly damaging to the devaluation thesis. 

Our extension, which adds GED to each of the separate subgroup mod- 
els, does not find a significant positive effect of occupational %female for 
part-time white women, or any group of women (table 3, extension). Like 


‘Tam’s text (p. 1676) refers to this effect for full-time white women as “insignificantly 
negative,” but his table reports it to be statistically significant at the 0.05 level. He 
has confirmed in a private communication that statement of insignificance was a cleri- 
cal error and the table is correct, consistent with our replication. 
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Tam, we find a significant negative effect for full-time white women. We 
find nonsignificant effects for part-time women, black or white, and for 
full-time black women. As argued previously, we did not want to conclude 
that effects differ across subgroups without testing for the statistical sig- 
nificance of such differences across subgroups. To test for group differ- 
ences, in results not shown, we pooled all women into one sample. We 
made white full-time women the reference category and included dum- 
mies for white part-time, black part-time, and black full-time women, as 
well as interactions of each of these dummies with all independent vari- 
ables. The interactions of occupational sex composition with the dummies 
were all nonsignificant except that involving white part-time women. 
Thus, it is only for white women working part-time that we can clearly 
reject the presence of a wage penalty for working in more heavily female 
occupations.’ This relatively small subgroup is somehow distinct, and fu- 
ture research might explore reasons for this exception to the devaluation 
mechanism. However, adding GED to the model changes the finding from 
one in which white women working part-time actually benefit from being 
in an occupation with more females (table 3, replication of Tam) to one 
in which there is no significant effect of occupational sex composition for 
this subgroup (table 3, extension). 


Conclusion 


We believe that a measure of occupations’ requirements for general hu- 
man capital should be added to Tam’s models. When we add such a mea- 
sure, GED, results generally show a wage penalty for those working ina 


‘The alert reader might wonder, as we did, if the important variable negating the 
effect of occupational sex composition was part-time status, and perhaps black part- 
time women did not show up as significantly different from white full-time women 
because of their small sample size. If this were true, we might find no effect of occupa- 
tional sex composition on the wages of part-time men either. The idea seemed intu- 
itively plausible to us that, at least within skill levels, part-time work might be paid 
badly—but quite uniformly badly across more heavily male and female jobs. But 
supplementary analyses did not support this conjecture. We performed analyses for 
both men and women that tested whether part-time status interacted significantly 
with occupational %female. (These were pooled by race since the Ns for part-time 
black workers are so small.) The interaction of part-time status with occupational 
%female was not significant for either sex (results not shown). Thus, in general, the 
penalty for being in a more heavily female occupation is no different among part- 
time workers than among full-time workers. However, our results discussed in the 
text show white part-time women workers to be significantly different from white 
full-time women workers. So, although we do not know the reason, it appears there 
is something unique about the experience of white part-time women workers in their 
immunity from the general penalty for “female work” (or, to put the same thing an- 
other way, in their failure to experience a premium for working in “male” occupations). 
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more female occupation.® After controlling for individuals’ human capital, 
the specific and general human capital demands of the occupation, and 
industry, working in an all-female occupation results in earnings that are 
5%-8% less than earnings in all-male occupations. These effects are not 
significantly different for blacks than whites. Further division into small 
subgroups reveals one group with a statistically significant difference in 
effect: white women who work part-time have wages unaffected by occu- 
pational sex composition. Outside of this segment of the labor force, the 
mechanism of devaluation holds quite generally. Workers pay a penalty 
for working in an occupation containing more women. Or, to put the same 
thing another way, workers enjoy a premium for working in an occupa- 
tion containing more men. 

It is beyond the scope of our debate with Tam, and beyond what our 
data can illuminate, to specify the exact mechanisms involved in produc- 
ing the effect of occupational sex composition on wages. But we offer some 
description of how we think this process works. At certain points in the 
life of organizations, particularly when they are jirst formed, or undergo 
significant restructuring, the relative wages of various jobs are somewhat 
up for grabs, although not unaffected by market forces. At these points, 
gender biases infect the decisions that managers or consultants make 
about jobs’ wages. In part, this results from a cognitive distortion that 
involves underestimating the relative contribution to profits or other orga- 
nizational goals of the work done in “female” jobs. In part, the bias results 
from generalizing to women’s jobs the relatively low value accorded 
women as persons by our culture. Later, bureaucratic inertia takes over, 
setting the wage consequences of these biases in stone; the relative wage 
levels of jobs within an organization often remain quite constant for de- 
cades. If any attempt is made to change relative wage levels in a way 
favorable to female occupations, individual or collective action by male 
workers may bring male jobs wages above that of female jobs again. Mar- 
ket processes then reproduce all these effects. That is, if most employers 
have at some point inscribed these biases into their wage structures, this 
affects the “going wage” in predominantly female and male occupations 
that other new organizations must pay to hire workers of typical quality 
into the occupation. These market forces dictate that even an organization 
not beset by these cognitive and cultural biases will be forced to pay a 
higher wage to recruit in male occupations than comparable female occu- 


6 Another approach to the problem of collinearity of GED and SVP is to make a scale 
combining them. In results not shown, we used the scale that emerged from a principal 
components factor analysis (without rotation) of the two variables in models analogous 
to those in tables 1 and 2. This analysis yielded effects of %female similar to those 
in tables 1 and 2 (results not shown). 
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pations. While they could choose to pay more than they need to—more 
than the market or average wage—in female occupations, few profit- 
minded employers will do so. In these ways, gender bias is perpetuated 
over time. Absent significant collective action or legislation to achieve 
comparable worth in pay scales, the social and inertial forces described 
above may keep the pay penalty for working in “female” jobs in force 
indefinitely. 
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OCCUPATIONAL WAGE INEQUALITY AND DEVALUATION: A 
CAUTIONARY TALE OF MEASUREMENT ERROR! 


I welcome the commentary of England, Hermsen, and Cotter on my AJS 
article, “Sex Segregation and Occupational Gender Inequality in the 
United States.” It gives me the opportunity to further clarify the funda- 
mental issues raised by the quantitative testing of the devaluation hypoth- 
esis (DEVH)—the main sociological answer to the question of why occu- 
pations with a higher proportion female tend to pay less. The DEVH is 
a cultural theory of the wage determination mechanism that drives the 
correlation between wage and occupational sex composition (SC) and pur- 
portedly justifies comparable worth policies.’ My article challenges the 
credibility of the DEVH with a methodological critique of prior research 
designs, a cautious reinterpretation of the old evidence, and a series of 
powerful new findings. 

England et al. take issue with the central findings of my study. The 
punch line of their analysis is that the addition of just one independent 
variable (general educational development, GED) to my full model (1) 
completely changes the results and (2) restores the conclusion that there 
is a wage disadvantage for occupations with a higher percentage of fe- 
male. They also make the stronger and more specific claims that (3) my 
modeling strategy is ill-advised and (4) my findings may well be the results 
of omitted variable bias. In other words, the omission of GED is unjustifi- 
able, and my findings are not credible. 


1I thank Paula England for comments on an earlier draft of this reply. This research 
was supported by Academia Sinica through the Organization-Centered Society Proj- 
ect and the Institute of European and American Studies. Direct correspondence to 
Tony Tam, Academia Sinica, Institute of European and American Studies, Nankang, 
Taipei 11529, Taiwan. E-mail: tam@sinica.edu.tw 

2 Gross wage effects of sex composition (percentage female) are indeed dramatic— 
they are often over 20%. In my Current Population Survey data, the gross SC effects 
among white women and black women are 25% and 35%, respectively. The gross 
effects among white and black men are 13% and 15%, respectively. These numbers 
seem to fit the notion that women and racial minorities suffer the most from devalua- 
tion of women’s work. The negative impact of SC one gets from case studies is even 
more staggering (e.g., Acker 1989, p. 99). Not surprisingly, comparable worth policy 
advocates often have emphasized the severity of the gross SC effects. Their interpreta- 
tion is that sex discrimination in wage determination is responsible for the gross ef- 
fects. However, England et al. and others have tacitly chosen to defend a much weak- 
ened hypothesis—devaluation is responsible for a statistically significant and 
nontrivial portion of the gross SC effect. England et al. must have realized that much 
of the gross SC effect is attributed to reasonable worker differences. Only residual 
Ge, conditional) SC effects may be due to cultural devaluation. Contrary to the pre- 
sumption of the policy literature, then, devaluation cannot be responsible for most of 
the gross SC effects. 
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Before I address the four central claims of England et al, I should men- 
tion a historical fact about my AJS article. In the first draft submitted to 
the AJS, I had presented and extensively discussed the findings in tables 
1 (the main empirical support of England et al.) and 2 of the England et 
al. commentary. In response to reviewer suggestions, this material was 
moved to a technical report (Tam 1996). This technical report is cited in 
the published paper, has been circulated among colleagues, and has been 
made available to all readers who have requested it. In short, England 
et al. and I draw different conclusions from the same set of results. 

This note has three principal conclusions. First, a careful review of their 
tables reveals that the new support for the DEVH is weak even in the 
GED models, especially in light of sampling error, the remarkably coher- 
ent evidence against the DEVH in my article, and the likelihood that the 
GED models may be misspecified.* Second, England et al. make no at- 
tempt in their reanalysis to correct for measurement error in their vari- 
ables, which was one of the central issues raised in my AJS article. The 
structure of this measurement error probably induces a bias in the SC 
coefficient in a direction that would appear to support the DEVH. If this 
bias was corrected, the already weak support for the DEVH found in the 
naive analyses would be weaker or nonexistent. Third, the assertion that 
the 1997 findings arise from omitted variable bias does not follow from 
their regression analysis and requires additional tests of two competing 
interpretations: omitted variable bias and measurement error bias. I con- 
sider a stringent test of the measurement error interpretation. The results 
are surprisingly supportive of the measurement error interpretation of the 
GED results and strongly reinforce the 1997 findings. I justify these con- 
clusions in the following sections. 


7 When submitting the manuscript for a second-round review, I included the technical 
report for the benefit of the referees and the editorial board. The referees and the 
editors were satisfied with the contents of the technical report and did not suggest 
incorporating the report back into the paper. The bottom line is thet the referees of 
both rounds and the former AJS editorial board have taken full account of my techni- 
cal report and therefore the central findings of England et al. 


‘ Although England et al. argue that the inclusion of GED is theoretically justified 
by human capital theory, this is not so obvious to me. Human capital theory certainly 
postulates that general skills should earn market returns. But years of schooling rather 
than GED has been the most stable and widely vindicated indicator of the general 
human capital of a worker. Given the sloppy coding of GED, commented on in my 
previous article (see, p. 1685), it is difficult to imagine how it-could be a good supple- 
ment to years of schooling as an indicator of a worker’s general human capital. Given 
the way in which GED deviates from the typical years of schooling of workers in an 
occupation, a coder may have subjectively taken into account the typical earnings of 
the occupation. This could be an artificial source of strong GED effect on wage. 
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Have the GED Results Completely Changed the Picture? 


The big picture.—There are three cornerstones of my 1997 conclusions: 
(1) Through a critique of prior research designs, statistical methods, and 
the old evidence, I specify ways in which prior research is biased in favor 
of the DEVH. The available evidence provides surprisingly little support 
for the DEVH.' (2) By discovering new and striking findings that are very 
difficult to reconcile with the DEVH and its common defenses, I raise 
serious doubt about the role of devaluation. In stark contrast, all the old 
and new findings can be easily explained in terms of an alternative inter- 
pretation—the specialized human capital hypothesis (SHCH). The bur- 
den of proof should be with the DEVH. (3) In my article, the SHCH meets 
a much more exacting standard of empirical adequacy than that of the 
DEVH. The DEVH fails to be supported despite the fact that sampling 
error is much more likely to have produced favorable findings for the 
DEVH.* Future research should subject both the DEVH and SHCH to 
stringent tests.’ 

Claims 1 and 2: complete changes of results and conclusions.—Tables 
1-3 are supposedly the empirical basis of the first two claims of England 
et al. Tables 1 and 2 mirror three of the four central results of my 1997 
study, and table 3 concerns the other central result. But what do the esti- 
mated SC effects say in these tables? 

The two new estimates in table 1 (for whites) fall between —5% and 
—8%, consistent with the DEVH. The two new estimates in table 2 remain 


5 Supporters of the DEVH have certainly drawn on a wealth of ethnographic and 
case evidence. However, the relevance of the evidence is critically undermined by a 
theoretical fallacy that perpetuates even among prominent economists: the prevalence 
of discriminatory behavior in the market implies the presence of discrimination-dis- 
torted market prices. In fact, market prices do not necessarily reflect any discrimina- 
tory action present in a market (Becker 1957). Heckman (1998, p. 102) reiterates the 
central economic result that prices are set at the margin: “The impact of market dis- 
crimination [on prices] is not determined by the most discriminatory participants in 
the market, or even by the average level of discrimination among firms, but rather 
by the level of discrimination at the [marginal] firms where ethnic minorities or women 
actually end up buying, working and borrowing.” 

é Recall that the estimated SC effects for blacks and whites, men and women, are 
absolutely close to zero. None of the four key estimates (replications in tables 1 and 
2 of England et al.) is significantly negative, even if we raise the statistical significance 
level to .5—that is ten times the conventional .05 level. If chance fluctuation or system- 
atic bias is driving the estimates, we would have expected more chaos in the esti- 
mates—we would not have expected all estimates to be so consistently nonnegative, 
let alone so consistently close to zero. Even when the true effect is absolutely close 
to zero, sampling error could have produced estimates far from zero. 


7 To be credible and relevant, supporters of the DEVH must confront rather than 
ignore the pitfalls of the old literature when designing empirical tests that can adjudi- 
cate between the DEVH and the SHCH. 
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at odds with the DEVH because they are absolutely close to zero (about 
—2%) and statistically insignificant. Moreover, three of the four estimates 
in table 3 are also absolutely close to zero (about —0.4% to 1.7%) and 
statistically insignificant. The big story is five of the eight estimated SC 
effects based on a model that has included GED turn out to be at odds 
with the DEVH. Nonetheless, England et al. confidently proclaim that 
these mixed results represent a complete change of my previous results. 

In a world of imperfect data and models, an emphasis on consistency 
is a very useful safeguard against the danger of capitalizing on chance. 
England et al. have downplayed the extent to which the inconsistency 
in their reported findings undermines the DEVH. They have chosen to 
emphasize the three estimates seemingly favorable for the DEVH and 
discount the five favorable for the SHCH. Simply put, claims 1 and 2 
inaccurately characterize the GED findings and ignore the danger of capi- 
talizing on chance.* Most significant, the GED analysis bypasses the three 
cornerstones that support my 1997 conclusions. The GED results provide 
a very weak basis for restoring confidence in the devaluation hypothesis. 

Claim 3: bigger is always better.—England et al. argue that the best 
strategy is always to include more rather than fewer control variables, 
even when those control variables are noisy and correlated. I call this 
position the bigger-is-better (BIB) assumption. They use the BIB assump- 
tion to justify the assertion that their OLS regression models that include 
GED will produce less biased estimates of SC effects than the estimates 
from my models that omit GED. However, the extent to which the inclu- 
sion of a variable increases or decreases bias depends, among other things, 
on the covariance structure among all the variables and the structure of 
measurement errors. 

In fact, the validity of the BIB assumption is problematic (Lieberson 


€ Like the four central findings of my article, the relevance of results 3 and 4 of England 
et al. hinge on the validity of results 1 and 2. Results 1 and 2 are fundamental and | 
thus the focus of this reply. It is worth noting, however, that England et al. have 
misused the interaction test results in providing support for their results 3 and 4. First, 
the interaction tests cannot possibly contradict the race-specific analysis in tables 2 
and 3. In fact, the race-specific analysis is more informative than the interaction analy- 
sis. The race-specific analysis (especially if done by full-time/part-time status) clearly 
reveals that the black samples are simply too small to produce precise point estimates 
of the effect of percentage female. Second and most important, the large standard 
errors imply that the point estimates for blacks are consistent with a wide range of 
true values—both large negative and large positive values, not just compatible with 
the negative estimates for whites. The data on blacks are not rich enough for distin- 
guishing the SC effects among blacks from those among whites. It is therefore highly 
misleading for England et al. to conclude that the interaction test justifies their result 
3 and that it is safest to regard blacks and whites as both penalized by working in 
female occupations. 
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1985). Statisticians have investigated this problem and made explicit the 
conditions under which the BIB assumption will be violated with dire 
consequences (e.g., Griliches 1986). For our purposes, the most fundamen- 
tal requirement of the BIB assumption is the absence of measurement error 
in correlated independent variables. The BIB assumption is untenable for 
models with noisy correlated variables. The greater the noise and the 
higher the correlations, the more perilous is the assumption because the 
more serious are the biases on standard regression estimation. As I will 
argue next, GED and specific vocational preparation (SVP) represent the 
paradigmatic case of noisy correlated variables in which measurement 
error cannot be ignored. The failure of England et al. to correct their GED 
results for measurement error undermines the validity of their conclu- 
sions. Their claim 4 is an example of the common oversight of the ruses 
of measurement error. 


Omitted Variable Bias or Noise? 


I will sketch the statistical foundation for evaluating claim 4 of England 
et al. and then quantitatively characterize the interplay of correlation and 
measurement error. The numerical results will strengthen the case against 
claims 3 and 4 of the England et al. analysis. 

Statistical theory.—Consider a standard linear model for dependent 
variable Y and independent variables X, and X; Y =a + b, X, + b, E 
+ e. The true underlying model is H = a+ B, Z, + B: Z, te Assume 
that X, = Z, + u, that is, there is classical error in the indicator for Z4, 
but X, = Z,. Further, b, and b, are the OLS estimators of B, and B,, 
respectively. To simplify notation and without loss of generality, scale Kg 
and X, so that their variances equal one. For this model, asymptotic biases 
(the probability limit of the deviations of the estimators from the true 
parameters as sample size goes to infinity) are given by (Griliches 1986): 


plim(b, — B) = — B,A/ (1 — p’) (1) 
and 
plim(b, — B) = p R: à / (1 — p°) = — p [bias in By], (2) 


where p = corr(X,, X), and À = (04/01) is a measure of unreliability (the 
relative amount of error variance) in the observed variable X,. As is well- 
known, the OLS estimator for the coefficient af the erroneous variable 
(X,) is biased toward zero. But the simple result in equation (1) has many 
important implications: the bias is proportional to error variance and in- 
versely proportional to the residual variance of X, Oe, conditional on the 
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analysis, estimation method,’ and other independent variable in the 
model). The bias will exist even if there is only one other control variable 
in the model H The bias will also lead to the underestimation of the 
standard errors of b, and b,, and so conventional significance tests will 
be biased in favor of the DEVH. The result in equation (2) is also tell- 
ing: the bias on the coefficient of the erroneous X, will be transmitted to 
other variables correlated with it, even if the other variables are perfectly 
measured. England et al. never take into account any of these conse- 
quences. 

Testing Competing Interpretations.—Although the 1997 findings chal- 
lenge the DEVH, England et al. do not believe in the validity of my find- 
ings. Central to our debate are two interpretations of the GED results. 
One interpretation is omitted variable bias. England et al. believe that 
the bias from omitting GED induces a positive bias on what should have 
been a negative bsc (see, e.g., Hanushek and Jackson 1977, pp. 81-82). 
To them, controlling for GED should eliminate the positive omitted vari- 
able bias and restore the negative bsc. The other interpretation is measure- 
ment error bias or noise. I believe that the inclusion of GED as a cure for 
omitted variable bias is worse than the disease. The inclusion of GED 
will aggravate the downward measurement error bias on bsyp and there- 
fore induce a negative bias on bsc. The GED findings are driven by the 
ruses of measurement error rather than the elimination of omitted variable 
bias. 

In general, however, we do not know the size of any omitted variable 
bias without knowing the true parameters and the true extent of mea- 
surement errors. To empirically evaluate the two interpretations, I will 
reanalyze the GED model with hypothetical levels of noise (unreliability) 
for white women and men—the samples that underlie table 1 of England 
et al. The crucial question is Is there any assumption of measurement error 
that can translate the GED results for whites into my 1997 results? 


° Some common ways in which the variance of X, would be reduced include (1) doing 
subgroup analysis when a big portion of the sample variance is between groups; (2) 
the use of fixed-effects models for panel data, which is equivalent to throwing away 
interpersonal variance and focusing on intertemporal changes within individuals. Al- 
though there is nothing inherently wrong with subgroup analysis and fixed-effects 
models, researchers must be fully cognizant of their consequences for variables with 
measurement error. 

1 Thus the use of factor scores to reduce the dimensionality of control variables does 
not really circumvent the interplay of unreliability and correlated variables. England 
et al.’s note 5 reports the use of factor analysis to combine SVP and GED. It could 
have made things worse because it forces a synthesis of the theoretically different 
dimensions of human capital. 
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If there is, the noise interpretation can perfectly explain the discre- 
pancies between the GED results and my findings. Under the omitted 
variable bias interpretation, there is no reason why the estimates of dif- 
ferent coefficients will work together this way under amy assumption of 
noise. Thus if I can demonstrate that such an assumption indeed exists, 
the result will constitute a very strong confirmation of the noise interpreta- 
tion.” 

Are the GED findings really compatible with Bsc = 0 under an assump- 
tion of measurement error? Can the GED model reproduce my 1997 esti- 
mates by taking into account measurement error? The answer is yes. In 
fact, the required assumption is exceedingly simple: the unreliability of 
SVP is modest (say, less than 0.20), but its impact dominates the effects 
of noise in all other independent variables (which may have minor unreli- 
ability, weak correlation with SC and SVP, and so forth). To fix ideas, 
the following estimation will proceed by simply ignoring any measure- 
ment error in the other independent variables. I reestimate the GED mod- 
els in table 1 of England et al. and adjust for classical measurement error 
in SVP.” The results are striking: by adjusting for modest error in SVP, 
the bsc and bsyp of a GED model come close to being identical to those 
estimated without GED (i.e., estimates in my article). For white women, 
adjusting for an unreliability of 0.15 in SVP will shift their estimates of 
bsc from —0.056 to —0.007 (—0.007 was my estimate) and bsyp from 0.040 
to 0.074 (0.078 was my estimate). Similarly for white men, adjusting for 
an unreliability of 0.17 is able to shift their estimates of bsc from —0.080 
to —0.002 (0.002 was my estimate) and bsyp from 0.024 to 0.071 (0.069 
was my estimate). 

This analysis strongly suggests that the differences between the England 
et al. estimates and mine may well be due to their failure to take account 
of measurement error in the GED models. The key GED parameter esti- 
mates can indeed be translated back into my 1997 estimates. After ad- 
justing for measurement error, there is virtually nothing left in the key 
results of England et al. for an omitted-variable story to explain. An error- 
in-SVP story is sufficient to explain the GED results.” The GED results 


1 It is hard to overemphasize that this is an exceptionally stringent test for the noise 
interpretation. The test by design favors findings consistent with the omitted variable 
bias interpretation. Even if the noise interpretation is valid, it should be extremely 
difficult for a researcher to arrive at the suitable assumption and produce findings 
that can exactly translate the GED results into my 1997 results. 

12 I use the program for errors-in-variable regression (EIVREG) available in Stata 6.0. 
1 What, then, is the impact of the omission of GED on bsc? This question can be 
examined in two steps. The first step is to identify the direct role of SVP in producing 
the negative bsc in the England et al. results. Equation (1) tells us that the downward 
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emphasized by them are evidently driven by the interplay of measurement 
error and correlation. The additional analysis here is inconsistent with 
the omitted variable bias interpretation of my 1997 results and the GED 
results. 


Conclusion 


My 1997 article may not have definitively settled the debate about the 
wage effects of occupational SC. However, the GED results emphasized 
by England et al. offer no new insight. Nor do the results restore the 
credibility of DEVH. The reanalysis of the GED models only strengthens 
my previous conclusions. The burden of proof is still with the DEVH. 
More sophisticated studies of the DEVH and SHCH are certainly neces- 
sary to further our understanding, but good studies should not repeat the 
pitfalls of the prior litérature. 

The analysis here also offers a general lesson. The ruses of measurement 
error have plagued the old literature on occupational wage inequality and 
may well be rampant in quantitative social science. My 1997 article and 
the analysis of this reply provide a cautionary tale against recklessly add- 
ing control variables to a statistical model. Producers and consumers of 
statistical analysis should take heed: more controls are not always prefera- 
ble, bigger models may not be better. 


measurement error bias on bsyp can be greatly aggravated by the correlation between 
SVP and other control variables. Thus the addition of a strongly correlated GED 
could have produced a large reduction in bsyp and resulted in a negative bsc. To test 
this argument, constrain the coefficient of SVP (Bsyp) to be those from the England 
et al. results, and observe bsc. (One could also do this using the coefficients of SVP 
from the error-in-SVP model of the preceding paragraph. The results would be practi- 
cally the same.) This constraint on Dsyp shifts bsc from a trivial —0.007 to a —0.095 
(compared to —0.056 in the GED model) for white women and from a trivial 0.002 
to significant —0.060 (— 0.080 in the GED model) for white men. These results suggest 
that the negative residual SC effects among whites are driven by changes in the coeffi- 
cients of SVP rather than any omitted variable bias. The second step is to assess the 
direct impact on bsc of including GED. We can do this by comparing the results of 
the first step with the GED results of England et al. For white women, including 
GED will shift the residual SC effect from — 0.095 to —0.056. The omitted variable 
bias due to GED is (—0.095) — (—0.056) = —0.039. But this modest bias is opposite 
to the direction postulated by them. That is, contrary to the assumption of England 
et al., the omission of GED shifts bsc toward the negative direction and, equivalently, 
the inclusion of GED actually makes bsc more positive. For white men, the story is 
somewhat different. The omission of GED shifts bsc from —0.08D to —0.060, just as 
they hope for. However, even here, the big story is that the omitted variable bias is 
meager (0.02) when compared to the —0.062 bias on bsc due to the correlation between 
GED and SVP. In any event, the evidence is contrary to the England et al. interpreta- 
tion. Omitted variable bias does not consistently follow the direction postulated by 
them and has little impact on the bsc in the GED results. 
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Department and Discipline: Chicago Sociology at One Hundred. By An- 
drew Abbott. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. xii +249. 
$45.00 (cloth); $18.75 (paper). 


Arthur L. Stinchcombe 
Northwestern University 


Andrew Abbott has a quirky and brilliant mind, an oversupply of self- 
esteem, and patience. He can therefore explore a subject deeply, even if 
no one else wants to go so deep. As a result, his professions book shook 
up the discipline. The basic question of this book is the same as that of 
Randall Collins’s Sociology of Philosophies (Harvard University Press, 
1998), Is intellectual history possible? 

At the end of chapter 1 is the deep question, “How would we tell 
whether the Chicago school was a ‘thing’?” By a thing he means a pattern 
that transforms various inputs into distinctive outputs, the transforma- 
tions being autocorrelated over time. Things then are unities that repeat- 
edly connect causes to distinctive effects. This seems to me an excellent 
definition of “thingness.” The thing here is a pattern of conflict and coop- 
eration among various tendencies (symbolic interactionism, urban sociol- 
ogy, surveys, and social organization) in the University of Chicago De- 
partment of Sociology, especially in the 1920s and 1930s. The most 
indicative output is dissertations that had a big influence on the disci- 
pline, though the person afterward had only marginal influence: a delicate 
adjustment of measure to concept. If students do better work when under 
the strong influence of the department than later, this shows that the 
causal factor is not the student, but instead the department. Abbott’s 
conception of intellectual history is shaped by the question of whether 
such a jumble has distinctive effects: I doubt if many intellectual histori- 
ans will follow him. According to his preface, his colleagues at Chicago 
have already chosen not to follow, which is a pity. Abbott’s answer to the 
big question is that sometimes you can demonstrate that an intellectual 
movement has a structure that produces distinctive effects. 

Abbott’s notion is roughly that the clash and cooperation of different 
lineages in the department and in the American Journal of Sociology pro- 
duced analysis of time-and-place-specific social structures. Time and 
place entered into the constitutions of the patterns of social life being 
studied, produced their thingness, and so produced the way they con- 
nected cause to the effect. The concentration on the significance of time 
and place in all the traditions then, he thinks, created the superiority of 
dissertations. An academic journal is, however, the “nonproductive” or 
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“marketing” part of the production of knowledge and so requires a differ- 
ent history, more outwardly oriented. Abbott conceives of the history of 
AJS as becoming progressively a different thing than the department and 
so less tied to the “Chicago school.” Albion Small started marketing soci- 
ology to reformers because he thought sociology and reform were differ- 
ent versions of the same thing. But the journal ended up marketing espe- 
cially to sociologists not at Chicago, rather than to sympathetic ministers 
and social workers. From the 1920s to the 1950s, AJS marketed the wonder- 
ful intellectual variety of the Chicago department, and gradually that of 
Harvard and Columbia as well, to American Sociological Society members. 
Since the 1950s, it has marketed refereed scientific excellence, much as 
American Sociological Review has, though with a slightly more intellectual 
and historical cast and more toleration of ethnography, thus becoming a 
part of a different “thing,” the discipline of sociology as refereed knowledge. 

The market for refereed excellence seems to Abbott to be steadier than 
the market for Chicago departmental distinctness, though less backed by 
the production of exciting new knowledge. Abboit suggests that hardly 
anyone who buys the excellence actually reads it. The growth of referee- 
ing work in the discipline as a whole, and what that growth implies for 
the decline in the advantage in competence of referees versus authors, 
deserves more serious study than Abbott gives it. Everyone who has had 
a referee get the argument of his or her paper directly backward has 
wondered about calling it “peer” review. 

Abbott’s last chapter is “presentist,” oriented to what we should do 
with the Chicago tradition. He chooses as capstones the “pure structural- 
ism” of Harrison White’s network theories, or of his own analyses of the 
analogies between temporal sequences, as a way to turn out better disser- 
tation work than students will ever do again. 

I would choose a different capstone to imitate from the Chicago school: 
the complex project represented in Otis Dudley Duncan and others, Me- 
tropolis and Region (Resources for the Future, 1960), Duncan, Ray Cuz- 
zort, and Beverly Duncan, Statistical Geography (Free Press, 196 1); and 
Beverly Duncan and Stanley Lieberson, Metropolis and Region in Tran- 
sition (Sage, 1970). This Duncan tradition brings together social organiza- 
tion, substantive network theory, urban sociology, and quantitative meth- 
ods. The main methodological innovations are not for statistical inference 
or estimation, but for building measures to reflect the substance of struc- 
tural forces on urban life. For instance, the network analyses are often 
of sizes of flows among cities and regions, whose varying size causes vary- 
ing effects on city structures and locations, rather than links being merely 
present or absent as in White. The history in it is rates of growth rather 
than Abbott’s sequences. Duncan students and postdocs of that period 
often wrote great dissertations, but they also kept on writing important 
books and articles. Beside these Chicago school masterpieces, White’s 
and Abbott’s network and sequence work look to me like “mere tinker- 
ing.” I am not sure the Duncan sort of thingness is still in the department, 
nor in the journal. 
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Re-Orienting Western Feminisms: Women’s Diversity in a Postcolonial 
World. By Chilla Bulbeck. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1997. 
Pp. xi+270. $59.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Lourdes Torres 
DePaul University 


Chilla Bulbeck challenges white middle-class feminists to move away 
from Eurocentrism and toward worldwide feminisms. In the service of 
this goal, Bulbeck leads her readers on a whirlwind tour of feminist 
thinking across the globe. The book departs from the critiques that 
women of color have been making of white Western feminisms for the 
last several decades. Bulbeck encourages white Western women to ques- 
tion their tendency to construct their identity in opposition to Third 
World women. In an attempt to challenge both simplistic dualism and 
universalism, the author not only presents a reading of non-Western 
women’s thinking on an array of global issues, but also explores how 
these women perceive Western feminists. An important objective of 
this exercise is to find connections among women in situations of eco- 
nomic, social, and political inequality, rather than through assumptions 
about women’s common essence. While Re-Orienting Western Femi- 
nisms rejects the homogenization of women’s experiences, it argues that 
coalitions can be built around issues of similar concern to women across 
the globe. 

After introducing her project and summarizing the tenets of Wes- 
tern feminisms, Bulbeck contrasts white Western feminist positions on 
a range of global issues with alternate analyses offered by women 
from African, Asian, and Latin American countries. Bulbeck skillfully 
brings together an enormous wealth of research by and about non- 
Western women through consideration of topics such as Western individ- 
ualism versus community; the construction of mothers, wives, and sisters; 
the understanding of sexual identities; and the international traffic in 
women. 

In the chapter on individualism versus community, which grounds 
all of the subsequent arguments in the text, Bulbeck argues that Wes- 
tern feminist philosophy posits an opposition between individual rights 
and community relations. White women construct themselves as autono- 
mous agents with an awareness of rights; conversely, they construct 
women of color as subject to roles and obligations in their communities. 
According to this framework, white feminists are more advanced and 
enjoy more freedom than Third World women. Bulbeck argues that 
white feminists must reject this Western configuration of superiority and 
instead explore the tension between autonomy and relatedness. The au- 
thor examines the complex ways that women worldwide negotiate 
the relationship between autonomy, rights, and obligations. She rejects 
the assumption held by some white feminists that women all over the 
world want to be more like Western women or that their ideal is to gain 
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the same rights as men. Bulbeck advocates the notion of “world-travel- 
ing” (proposed by Maria Lugones and Isabelle Gunning) or in other 
words, understanding unfamiliar practices in their cultural, social, and 
political context. Cultural practices like infibulation, dowry murders, 
and sati should be considered without prejudging them as barbaric or 
evading them by slipping into a mindless relativism. “World traveling” 
also entails looking at ourselves as others might see us; an especially 
useful tactic in this regard involves examining sites where analogous 
situations occur. For example, although Western culture has naturalized 
and normalized “cosmetic surgery,” such as breast enlargements or lipo- 
suction, these practices may seem barbaric to women in other cultures. 
The connection could be made that women in the West undergo dis- 
figurement under similar pressures that compel mothers in other cul- 
tures to demand clitoridectomies for their daughters to render them 
marriageable. The point is that women who partake in such practices 
should be understood within their historical and cultural context; they 
should not be viewed as ignorant victims needing to be rescued by West- 
ern feminists. 

In her quest to place everything in its cultural context, Bulbeck some- 
times undermines her own argument. In a discussion on the practice 
of dowry deaths in India, Bulbeck correctly points out that while Wes- 
tern feminists express outrage at the estimated 2,000 cases of dowry- 
related deaths that occur annually in the Indian home, they do not 
express the same horror at the approximately 2.5 million cases of rob- 
bery, rape, and assault that occur in U.S. homes. While this is a valid 
point, she then cites research suggesting that all incendiary deaths in 
the Indian context should not be attributed to dowry murders since 
Indian women occasionally set fire to themselves as a way of drawing 
attention to their problems. This attempt to minimize the number and 
significance of dowry-related deaths in Indian society diminishes her 
argument. 

While Bulbeck documents differences between women in terms 
of worldviews and priorities throughout the book, she concludes that 
coalitions among women worldwide are possible if they are built on 
mutual respect and an understanding both of the dynamics of the 
relevant issues, and also one’s own biases and ignorance. Successful co- 
alition politics are built on a thoughtful understanding of one’s own 
positionality as well as the perspective of those with whom one is work- 
ing. Above all, in order to enter into coalitions, Western women must 
refrain from seeing only victimization when they examine the situa- 
tions of non-Western women, and they must concurrently analyze their 
own unearned positions of privilege and power in relation to other 
women. 
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Gender Violence in Africa: African Women’s Responses. By December 
Green. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999. Pp. 298. $49.95. 


Jacqueline Bhabha 
University of Chicago 


Why has postapartheid South Africa witnessed a dramatic explosion in 
the incidence of rape, such that on current trends one in three South 
African women are expected to be raped in their lifetime? Why is there 
an almost perfectly inverse relationship between genital cutting and wife 
beating in African countries—where genital cutting is absent wife beat- 
ing is endemic and vice versa? Why are witchcraft accusations suddenly 
on the increase in a range of different African countries? Answers to these 
and a range of other fascinating questions are proposed in December 
Green’s ambitious and richly researched account of gender violence in 
Africa. Using feminist theories on postcolonial gender relations to frame 
a “regional case-study” of gender violence in 47 countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa, Green draws together sociological and anthropological literature 
documenting a broad range of phenomena, from traditional practices in 
respect of bridewealth to international responses to mass rape. 

The central claim of the book is familiar. Gender violence in Africa, 
as elsewhere, is not the result of aberrant individual behavior or domestic 
discord, but a central aspect of the social control of women. It is part of 
the “politics of everyday life.” A subsidiary claim is also uncontroversial: 
though gender violence is globally endemic, its particular manifestation 
reflects socially determined options: “It erupts at the intersection of social 
forces and individual choices” (p. 6). Thus in some countries, wife beating 
is considered socially acceptable, a common method for settling domestic 
disputes: in Tanzania, for example, a government survey reported that 
90% of women claimed to have been battered (p. 41); in Zambia, “a man 
could kill his wife and incur less of a jail sentence that if he stole a goat” 
(p. 41). On the other hand, in some African states, such as Malawi, Côte 
D'Ivoire, Togo, and Somalia, wife beating is considered socially unac- 
ceptable, and as a result, incidents are rare and further reduced by en- 
lighted political leadership on the topic. A similar point is made for "eent. 
tal cutting,” the non-value-laden term for female genital mutilation. Its 
prevalence reflects traditional support for the practice, a manifestation 
in those countries of the high premium placed on female chastity. But, 
Green argues, sustained or even increasing rates of FGM might also indi- 
cate a community’s choice of survival mechanism in the face of brutal 
political or economic upheaval, a nostalgia for tradition, a quest for solace 
in stability or communal continuity. In Sierra Leone, for example, mass 
circumcisions were held to celebrate the return of displaced persons at 
the end of the war and to mark the longing for some form of normalcy 
(p. 51). . 

Rather than organizing her material in terms of country or violation, 
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Green divides her descriptive account into three overarching categories of 
relevant “power relations”: sexual, economic, and state. The classification 
mirrors that adopted by the UN Special Rapporteur on Violence against 
Women in her recent reports. This approach has the merit of highlighting 
the links between gender violence across regions and social groups and 
privileging a broad explanatory framework, including the destructive ef- 
fects on much of Africa of aspects of the contemporary global economy 
such as transnational migration and structural adjustment policies. Green 
is to be congratulated for tirelessly presenting the relevant theoretical ar- 
guments as she describes her material. However, the text sometimes reads 
like a faithful précis of research reports—where divergent material and 
argument are summarized sequentially rather than being integrated into 
a coherent argument. Thus, on the one hand we learn that uprooted, 
socially disconnected women are particularly vulnerable to sexual vio- 
lence, including rape: Somali women in Kenyan refugee camps are a well- 
known example cited (pp. 91-92). On the other hand, it is claimed, with 
some force, that women who are independent, seen to be outside the sex- 
ual control of their male peers, whether because they are commercially 
successful or elderly, are particularly vulnerable to allegations of witch- 
craft and gender-determined killings (p. 81). How are these discrepant 
facts to be reconciled? 

The final third of the book deals with the topic of the subtitle—African 
women’s responses. It includes a fascinating account of what Green 
rather counterintuitively calls the “politics of disengagement,” namely, 
traditional, customary, and community-based responses by women to 
their oppression. Though a lot of the material is presented with no indica- 
tion of whether these practices are contemporary or widespread, they 
complement the more familiar account of NGO-based activism in the 
final chapter. Green argues that by using traditional resources to subvert 
the power of men over their lives—be they mechanisms of individual 
withdrawal or collective action—women have managed to garner an ef- 
fective set of strategies independent of state action. The account is richly 
suggestive and deserves a wide audience—not so much, as Green claims, 
to dispel (unattributed) notions regarding the alleged passivity of African 
women, but rather as a testimony to the creativity and determination of 
this population of survivors. Predictably, Green claims that NGOs that 
base their actions on eclectic strategies that draw together traditional and 
contemporary institutions have the best chance of success. Examples in- 
clude finding alternative work for excircumcisers, replacing cutting with 
alternative coming-of-age ceremonies that incorporate traditional teach- 
ing and celebrations, and building on traditional institutions such as 
women’s secret societies to seek changes in political consciousness. 

This inspiring book is an interesting combination of a scholarly text- 
book and a political commentary. It will be invaluable for students of 
gender relations in Africa, providing a well-organized, if somewhat dense, 
compendium of research on the topic. Occasionally the author lapses into 
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generalized critiques of “Western feminism” and celebrations of “African 
women,” which belie the sophistication of much of her nonessentialist, 
detailed analysis of this disturbing topic. 


Asian/American: Historical Crossings of a Racial Frontier. By David 
Palumbo-Liu. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1999. Pp. vi+ 
504. $65.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Yen Le Espiritu 
University of California, San Diego 


In his influential writings on urban life, eminent Chicago sociologist Rob- 
ert Park argues that the modern age is marked by a new global economy 
and dramatically increased migrancy. According to Park, the global econ- 
omy has produced one of the fundamental problems plaguing the modern 
state: the accommodation of migrancy, race, and ethnicity. Drawing on 
and extending Park’s claim that the Pacific represented a formidable 
challenge to modern America in terms of both race and culture, David 
Palumbo-Liu’s Asian/American argues that the historical formation and 
imagining of America in the 20th century has had everything to do with 
Asia—or more specifically, with “westward expansion” across the “Pacific 
frontier” and the movement of Asians onto American soil. His massive 
inquiry spanned from the importation of Asian labor in the mid—19th 
century, to the territorialization of Hawaii and the Philippines in the late 
19th century, to the wars with Japan, Korea, and Vietnam and the Cold 
War with China, and to today’s Asian Pacific Economic Cooperation 
group. Each historical juncture, he argues, contains a particular concep- 
tion—as well as a contingent fusion—of “Asian” and “American.” 

In this dense and wide-ranging inquiry into questions of Asian and 
American identities, Palumbo-Liu skillfully demonstrates that these his- 
torical crossings were bidirectional: as America crossed over to Asia, 
Asians came to the United States. Thus one of the fundamental questions 
for modern America has been how to grapple with the presence of Asians 
already in America and with the imperative to develop its neocolonial 
interests in Asia. Drawing on an impressive range of scholarship and ma- 
terials—sociological, historical, cultural, medical, anthropological, geo- 
graphic, economic, and political—Palumbo-Liu reads the predication of 
Asian to American in and through the discourse of body, psyche, and 
space. He contends that the historical and continued racialization of 
Asian America draws on particular imaginings of the Asian/American 
body and psyche, and the ways Asian Americans might or should occupy 
a particular place/space in America. 

Echoing other histories of Asian America, Palumbo-Liu shows— 
through insightful analyses of immigration laws, economic and social pol- 
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icies, and cultural practices—that Asian Americans have been margin- 
alized, excluded, or relegated to particularly constrained roles in the 
American imaginary. However, in a productive turn, he asserts that 
Asian American history has not simply been a matter of constant degra- 
dation and marginalization. Calling attention to the pervasive “model mi- 
nority” myth, he argues instead that it is the specific nature of Asians in 
America and in Asia to be held up as models at various points in history, 
not only for racial minorities to emulate, but for whites as well. Ever 
attentive to historical contexts, Palumbo-Liu situates the emergence of 
the model minority myth within the contexts of domestic civil rights 
struggles and Asian growing influence in the global economy. It is this 
anxiety over America’s seemingly weakened position at home and glob- 
ally that led to restorative strategies deployed to salvage and distinguish 
America from Asia. Palumbo-Liu argues that these strategies—which si- 
multaneously emulated and reparticularized Asians—ultimately pro- 
duced an Asian America that existed in a liminal state. As an example, 
the “foreignization” of successful, well-to-do Asian American contributors 
to the 1996 presidential campaign attests to the reality of this in transit 
state. Through nuanced analyses of films, novels, and other cultural 
“texts,” Palumbo-Liu goes on to show how Asian Americans have both 
inhabited and resisted these roles and categorizations, inventing their 
own particular subjectivities as Americans, changing and (re)shaping 
America in the process. 

Sociologists, especially those who work in the areas of race and eth- 
nicity, would be most interested in Palumbo-Liu’s extended and oft-criti- ` 
cal engagement with Robert Park’s writings. Through close readings of 
Park’s works, Palumbo-Liu contends that Park’s conceptualization of 
race—as a problem carried over from the premodern age—abstracts and 
brackets the issue of race and ignores the socioeconomic apparatuses that 
perpetuate and manage racism. According to Palumbo-Liu, Park’s ab- 
straction of race threatens to displace marginality into the psyches and 
onto the body of racialized peoples. Drawing on the lives of Asian Ameri- 
cans, he calls attention to the perpetuation of the racial divide in the 
United States and argues instead for a materialist reading of race—one 
that is deeply rooted in national and global economic change. 

Whether or not we agree with Palumbo-Liu’s contention that the for- 
mation of “modern America” is deeply attached to the Pacific region, we 
have to marvel at the ease with which he moves across disciplinary and 
area boundaries. I suspect many sociologists will feel lost—and might 
even get frustrated—as they wade through the oft-cumbersome language 
of cultural studies in the text. On the other hand, as a sociologist who 
believes in and strives to do interdisciplinary scholarship, I was impres- 
sed at how adept Palumbo-Liu was at handling sociological materials. It 
should be incumbent upon us sociologists to do the same—to read and 
write across disciplines. 
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Global Transformations: Politics, Economics and Culture. By David Held, 
Anthony McGrew, David Goldblatt, and Jonathan Perraton. Stanford, Ca- 
lif.: Stanford University Press, 1999. Pp. 538. $75.00 (cloth); $29.95 (paper). 


Giovanni Arrighi 
Johns Hopkins University 


This imposing addition to the proliferating literature on “globalization” 
aims at developing an account of the phenomenon that is both historically 
grounded and informed by a rigorous analytical framework. Like many 
before them, the authors define globalization as consisting of those processes 
that have transformed the organization of human affairs by generating 
transcontinental and interregional flows and networks of activity. But 
more explicitly and rigorously than in the existing literature, they conceive 
of these processes as occurring along four distinct spatial-temporal dimen- 
sions: what they call “extensity” or stretching; intensity or regularity; ve- 
locity or speed; and impact or degree of enmeshment of the local and 
the global. Four different types of globalization follow logically from this 
differentiation of dimensions: (1) thick globalization (high extensity, high 
intensity, high velocity, high impact), (2) diffused globalization (high ex- 
tensity, high intensity, high velocity, and low impact), (3) expansive global- 
ization (high extensity, low intensity, low velocity, and high impact), (4) 
thin globalization (high extensity, low intensity, low velocity, low impact). 

Each of the eight central chapters of the book attempts to gauge the 
extent, intensity, velocity, and impact of globalization in successive 
epochs of world history (premodern, early modern, industrial, contempo- 
rary) by analyzing the evidence from a particular angle of vision: (1) state 
making, (2) war making, (3) trade, (4) finance, (5) production, (6) migra- 
tion, (7) culture, and (8) the environment. The concluding chapter brings 
together the findings of these partial accounts into an overall assessment 
of the novelties of contemporary globalization in comparison with earlier 
forms of globalization. In terms of the typology sketched in the introduc- 
tion, the main conclusion is that globalization has a long history and that 
the central fact of this history is the epochal transformation of the “thin” 
globalization of premodern times into the “thick” globalization of the con- 
temporary period. Surprisingly, nothing is said explicitly in the conclud- 
ing chapter (nor indeed in any of the preceding eight chapters) about the 
historical significance of the other two types of globalization (“diffused” 
and “expansive”). Nevertheless, in introducing the typology, the authors 
claim that the early modern period of Western imperial expansion comes 
closest to the “expansive” type of globalization and that the “diffused” 
type “has no historical equivalents.” It is “a state of affairs which, norma- 
tively speaking, many of those critical of the excesses of contemporary 
economic globalization might find desirable” (p. 22). 

In short, the book describes a trajectory whereby a globalization that 
had been “thin” for centuries or even millennia in premodern times be- 
came “extensive” in early modern times and “thick” in the contemporary 
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period. The future of the trajectory is left open, but the authors seem to 
join those who advocate the transformation of today’s globalization from 
“thick” to “diffused.” This open-ended conclusion is as welcome as the 
book’s injection of a badly needed dose of historicity into the globaliza- 
tion debate. There are nonetheless two main problems both with the con- 
clusion and the analysis on which it is based. 

First, the authors’ difficulties in classifying late 19th- and early 20th- 
century globalization betrays the fact that they have not resolved one of 
their central issues, that is, the dispute on whether the thickness of contem- 
porary globalization is as unprecedented (and constraining of state action) 
as the “hyperglobalizers” maintain, or whether it is comparable to the 
thickness of globalization in the late 19th- and early 20th-centuries, as 
the “skeptics” maintain. The issue is important because the processes of 
globalization of a century ago were reversed catastrophically during and 
after World War I. Our assessment of the irreversibility of contemporary 
globalization thus depends on whether we think that globalization at the 
end of the century is qualitatively different from what it was at the begin- 
ning. The problem is that the evidence presented in the book is inconclu- 
sive. Most of its analytical chapters suggest that today’s globalization ap- 
pears “thicker” than it was a century ago but not so much “thicker” as to 
deserve being classified as a distinct type of globalization. Moreover, at 
least one chapter (that on migration) suggests that today’s globalization 
is actually “thinner” than a century ago. This kind of inconclusive and 
contradictory evidence can be expected to leave hyperglobalizers and 
skeptics as convinced as ever of the validity of their respective positions. 

Closely related to the above, and more serious, is the second problem, 
that is, the book’s failure to provide any coherent explanation (or set of 
explanations) of the epochal transformation of globalization from “thin” to 
“thick,” which it describes. No explicitly stated theory or hypothesis guides 
the selection and presentation of the empirical and historical material. Con- 
trary to the authors’ claim (p. 25), their typology of globalization is not “a 
theoretical model.” It is a purely formal classificatory scheme. Useful as it 
is in guiding the observation and measurement of processes of globalization, 
it does not tell us anything substantive about those processes. As a result, 
the reader is taken through a prodigious amount of observations and mea- 
surements, the meaning and significance of which often remain unclear. In 
view of the immense empirical scope of the book, that is really unfortunate. 


The Discipline of Teamwork: Participation and Concertive Control. By 
James R. Barker. Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1999. Pp. xiv+207. $29.95. 


Randy Hodson 
Ohio State University 


Teams are the cutting edge of organizational practice and have become an 
important focus of scholarly analysis. James Barker has succeeded in 
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writing a clear and definitive statement on the costs of participation for 
workers resulting from heightened peer scrutiny and work intensification 
in team settings. His work offers important insights on the subtle influences 
of teams in remaking the experience of work in contemporary society. 

Barker coins the term “concertive control” to describe the self-disciplin- 
ing nature of teams. The term denotes workers acting in concert with 
each other to control their own behavior. Concertive control is the succes- 
sor to previous forms of control based on direct supervision, technology, 
or bureaucracy. Barker argues that this new form of control is the tightest 
and most effective yet. 

The setting for Barker’s study is an electronic circuit board manufacturer 
(ISE) in Colorado’s growth corridor stretching from Denver to Colorado 
Springs. The core methodology is classic ethnography kased on observa- 
tion and interviews. To this Barker adds a rigorous analysis of the rhetoric 
used by team members in the process of developing new work norms and 
disciplining team members. Through these methods, Barker is able to re- 
veal the subtle world of group pressure that defines team production. 

Teams at ISE operate within a world ultimately framed by economic 
coercion. The workers need their jobs. Its large corporate owner recently 
sold the enterprise to new owners, and fierce competiticn in the industry 
suggests that failure to innovate will result in bankruptcy. The values 
the teams seek to maximize are thus ultimately those of the corporation 
and marketplace: productivity and cost reduction. Barker’s study is an 
examination of how these corporate values become the teams’ values. 

The core chapters describe the manner in which a team production 
culture emerges, is stabilized, and is maintained. The initial impetus 
comes from the vision of the inspired vice president for manufacturing. 
The stages of maturation include a reversion by teams to bureaucratic 
rules, sometimes even in excess of the past. The system ultimately suc- 
ceeds through workers vesting their identities in a new community at 
work in which they are now active participants rather than the pawns 
of more powerful supervisors. 

Teams, however, are often harsh taskmasters. New recruits who do 
not fit in quickly “find the door.” As Barker notes, “Before the change to 
teams, the line supervisors would generally tolerate some degree of slack- 
ness. . . . But now the team members exercise their newfound authority 
with much less patience” (p. 80). Team production thus includes substan- 
tial costs for workers. These costs include more time and energy spent 
on the job and more stress associated with the hypersupervision of peers 
acting as supervisors. 

Barker’s critique of team production is that it is part of an increasingly 
limiting and constraining organization of work life. The image here is 
almost that of an omnipresent Big Brother—but the operational mecha- 
nism is peers and peer pressure, not cameras or spies. In the final chapter, 
Barker offers a list of strategies for ensuring that the productivity gains 
of teams for corporations are paralleled by gains for workers. These strat- 
egies mandate that teams be open to values more humane and inclusive 
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than economic survival and profit alone. Most centrally, Barker’s sugges- 
tions involve open discussion and dialogue on a full range of topics, un- 
bounded by corporate agendas. These suggestions will, hopefully, provide 
a blueprint for widening the values to be pursued in production teams 
and, ultimately, for humanizing team production. 

A possible limiting factor in Barker’s analysis (and suggestions) is that 
he does not develop the benefits of team production for workers with the 
same rigor with which he analyzes its costs. Repeatedly, workers say that 
they “love this place” and that they would never go back to the previous 
management system. We cannot just dismiss their enthusiasm as false 
consciousness. 

Why do workers like teams in spite of more work, more effort, and an 
intensification of supervision? Elements of an answer are hinted at in 
Barker’s work. Work takes on new and important meanings for workers 
as they find themselves active participants in the creation of their own 
work experiences. Workers gain an increased sense of identity and com- 
munity in workplaces involving active participation. Other researchers 
have noted increased meaning and identity in contemporary work set- 
tings as well (see Arlie Hochschild, The Time Bind [Metropolitan Books, 
1997]). Increases in interpersonal and communication skills have also 
been noted as an important side gain for workers in participatory settings 
(see Vicki Smith, “Employee Involvement, Involved Employees: Partici- 
pative Work Arrangements in a White-Collar Service Occupation” [Social 
Problems 1996:166—79)). Increased productivity and profits resulting from 
teams also suggest that team workers are more valuable (and perhaps less 
replaceable) than workers under more rationalized bureaucratic systems. 
Had Barker developed a more complete vision of the potential benefits of 
team production for workers, the utility of his suggestions for widening the 
gains of team production might have been further increased. 

The Discipline of Teamwork is essential reading for researchers and 
graduate students in organizational behavior, the sociology of work, and 
industrial relations. The analysis of subtle aspects of team relations is the 
best I have read to date. If the next round of studies highlights gains as 
well as costs and is as rigorous and insightful as Barker’s, we will be 
well on our way to achieving continuous improvement in organizational 
studies with James Baker as our team facilitator. 


Taking Care of Business: Samuel Gompers, George Meany, Lane Kirk- 
land, and the Tragedy of American Labor. By Paul Buhle. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1999. Pp. ix+315. $18.00 (paper). 


Kim Scipes 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


Paul Buhle has written an important history of the U.S. labor movement, 
one that tries to understand why this labor movement has degenerated 
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to the extent it has: the unionization rate in the private sector, once almost 
35% in the early 1950s, is back to the same level (under 10%) it was at 
the time of the Great Depression. While not the first to note its internal 
disintegration, he does not attribute its attenuation to any “iron law,” but 
rather to the historical development of bureaucracy within the top levels 
of the union movement and the conscious choices made by bureaucratic 
leaders, often at the expense of the majority of workers'at home and 
abroad. 

Buhle focuses on top-level leadership in the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) and, later, the American Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). He concentrates on three of the 
most important leaders: Samuel Gompers (president, 1886-94 and 1895— 
1924), George Meany (1952-79), and Lane Kirkland (1979-95). Clear on 
the problem, labor bureaucracy, Buhle ties its development into the larger 
context: “America’s historic labor bureaucracy is . . . finally and without 
doubt connected to the creation of empire” (p. 15). 

This is a provocative thesis that he argues well. He claims that the 
structural sources for the continued betrayal by leaders are “a share 
of the promised imperial benefits and . . . the shared psychological 
satisfactions of a personal superiority of the white ‘aristocrat of labor’ 
over all the lowly, whether ‘foreign,’ female or non-white” (p. 19). Start- 
ing with a quick history of the “American” (in reality, white male) work- 
ing class, he argues that, in the face of these workers’ degradation by 
capital in the 1800s, skilled workers responded by allying with capital 
against nonwhites, nonmales, and non-“Americans” in efforts to try to 
retain their respective positions and related status. He also argues that 
Gompers, Meany, and Kirkland, respectively, albeit each in their own 
particular way, consistently acted to further these same interests over 
time. : 

Buhle marshals an impressive array of evidence to support his thesis. 
In addition, he is particularly strong on understanding developments 
among Jewish workers and their unions, as well within the labor move- 
ment in and around New York City. Particularly during the regimes 
headed by Meany and then Kirkland, he has a strong understanding of 
top-level labor movement culture. 

Buhle’s book will be of interest to sociologists who focus on organiza- 
tions and those interested in labor. His is a welcome corrective, as he 
recognizes the importance of the labor movement and its internal organi- 
zation, subjects little studied in recent times, as most recent attention 
has been directed toward organization of corporations and business in 
general. 

However, Buhle’s view is ultimately restricted. He places the onus for 
labor’s historical failure on the leaders within the organization, but he 
fails to consider why rank and file union members have continued to 
elect and then follow these leaders, even as the disintegration of the labor 
movement has became more obvious since the late 1970s. 

I think this limitation flows from his approach to the subject. Although 
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suggesting he is doing an organizational history of the labor move- 
ment, he is, in reality, doing a cultural history of the leadership. To put 
it another way: he focuses on the culture developed by the top lead- 
ers and, rather than using it to understand the whole, he (in effect) 
argues that it is the whole. Rather than a sociological study of the orga- 
nization—of which this culture would be an important component— 
he puts forth a cultural study of one component as though it were the 
whole. Finally, while Buhle’s concentration on the labor bureaucracy is 
an important part of the story, I think he probably would have better 
served his purposes by focusing on struggles for democracy and inclu- 
sionary types of unionism in the face of dominating efforts by labor bu- 
reaucrats. 

There is no question that, in the majority of situations, the bureaucrats 
have prevailed. But approaching things from the bottom-up rather than 
from the top-down would have acknowledged struggles for democracy 
and social justice that have come out of the labor movement and would 
have allowed recognition of the times they have succeeded in the face of 
extreme opposition. Because of Buhle’s focus on the labor bureaucrats, 
he must go outside the logic of his argument to explain emerging opposi- 
tion to business unionism by rank-and-file activists and, ultimately, the 
“earth-shaking” repudiation of Lane Kirkland in 1995 and his subsequent 
replacement with John Sweeney. 

This is a very strong effort, and it deserves wide attention. There is a 
lot of material to be mined here, but there still remains much more to 
be understood about the labor movement during the times of Gompers, 
Meany, and Kirkland. 


Rethinking the Labor Process. Edited by Mark Wardell, Thomas L. 
Steiger, and Peter Meiksins. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1999. Pp. x+279. 


Martin Parker 
University of Keele 


Twenty-five years after Harry Braverman’s Labor and M onopoly Capital 
(Monthly Review Press, 1974), research and controversy within labor pro- 
cess (LP) treatments of contemporary work organizations continues un- 
abated. What is unusual about this collection is that it originates in the 
United States, when the majority of the work coming out from the British 
LP conferences over the last 15 years has been Western European. We 
begin with an introduction by Wardell, which sets up some of the central 
ideas and problems with an admirable clarity. Kraft contributes a pro- 
vocative chapter on the limits of Taylorism and then move toward total 
quality and business process reengineering. For Kraft, the distinction be- 
tween conception and execution so central to Braverman’s analysis has 
given way to a globalized form of adding value based on the distinction 
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between routine and exceptional labor. The next chapter, by Burris, sug- 
gests that what she calls “technocracy” has resulted in a similar distinc- 
tion, between the privileged experts (with their associated knowledge 
claims) and the nonexperts who are increasingly routinized. 

Rogers follows with a debunking of some of the more optimistic claims 
made about temporary workers and their place in flexible labor markets. 
These temporaries are not “symbolic analysts” with “portfolio careers,” 
but an overqualified and underpaid reserve army of labor. Greenbaum 
makes similar points but ties them to an argument about technology’s 
ability to disentangle work from fixed times and places. Since rationaliz- 
ing functions are now built into the technical infrastructure, they can 
increasingly be outsourced on a global level. We then move to two chap- 
ters that are both intended to serve as correctives to Braverman’s deter- 
minist and productivist view of history. Gartman’s chapter identifies four - 
periods within the U.S. auto industry and relates them to the rise of con- 
sumerism and crises of accumulation. Isaac and Christiansen follow this 
with a detailed analysis of the Lordstown General Motors strike (men- 
tioned by Braverman), which redescribes it as an outcome of particulari- 
ties, not abstract general tendencies. Then, come two chapters with a 
more quantitative emphasis. James and Laura Geschwender discuss oc- 
cupational sex segregation and insist that the social division of labor is 
as important as the technical, while Steiger’s chapter contains a neat sta- 
tistical demonstration of the continuing relevance of the labor theory of 
value. The final contribution, by Smith and Thompson (the only U.K. 
authors) reevaluates the various ways in which LP has been developed, 
with their usual sideswipes at Foucauldian revisionism set within a gen- 
eral skepticism about claims of postindustrial paradigm change. 

So, what to make of a collection like this? The first issue seems to be 
whether LP can stand the definitional expansion and revision in which 
many of these chapters engage. Whether this is “neo-Marxism” or “post- 
Marxism” might be one way of putting the question. Some of these au- 
thors seem to borrow as much from Daniel Bell as from Braverman; oth- 
ers make class into a variable alongside gender and race; and yet others 
deny Braverman’s production focus, or conception of resistance, skill, 
management strategy, and so on. In general, there seems to be a move 
toward a more contingent, rather than determinist, analysis. Braverman’s 
assumption that “technology equals deskilling equals proletarianisation” 
is revised or denied in all the work in this book. So what is LP then? 
On the one hand, we have Wardell—“A labor process approach encom- 
passes a broad integrative view that draws liberally from a variety of 
disciplinary backgrounds” (p. 15). On the other hand, we have Smith and 
Thompson. "te core theory merely recognises that competitive relations 
compel capital to constantly revolutionise the labor process and that 
within that framework, capital and labor will contest the character and 
consequences of such transformation” (p. 211; emphasis added). As I un- 
derstand them, neither of these definitions would necessarily exclude (for 
example) Weber, Foucault, or Castells. This may not be a problem, but 
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it does make me wonder how much definitional coherence a term needs 
to be useful. Is LP like “postmodernism,” a word that means whatever 
you want it to? 

Second, for this English reviewer, the book shows that there are some 
important differences of emphasis between U.S. “labor” process theory 
and U.K. “labour” process theory. Interestingly, nine of the eleven US. 
authors write from sociology departments. The two U.K. authors are 
based in management—as are most of the other contributors to the LP 
conferences in the United Kingdom. As Wardell hints in his introduction, 
British sociology of work in the 1980s was far more steeped in Weberian 
and Marxist traditions. As a result, Braverman stimulated more scholar- 
ship in Western Europe than in North America. That most U.K. writers 
now work in a business school context is rather ironic, but it also reflects 
the lack of interest in work organizations within contemporary U.K. soci- 
ology. While this seems (on the strength of this collection) not to be true 
of U.S. sociology, the latter contains quantitative methods and postindus- 
trial assumptions that are fairly alien to the former and perhaps to Brav- 
erman’s original text as well. 

Then again, neither of these observations are disabling to those who 
continue practicing LP analysis, and this book is a useful survey of many 
of these ideas. From my point of view, critical treatments of work organi- 
zations, wherever they come from and whatever they are labeled, are a 
valuable corrective to the deification of “management” and to accounts 
of capitalism as the end of history. If labor (or “Iabour”) process theory 
keeps alive the possibility of things being different, then it will deserve 
continued interest. 


Dragon in a Three-Piece Suit: The Emergence of Capitalism in China. 
By Douglas Guthrie. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1999. 
Pp. xiv+302. $39.50. 


Ching Kwan Lee 
University of Michigan 


Sociological studies of China’s market reforms have in recent years 
generated spirited debates, thanks partly to researchers’ self-conscious 
application of sociological theories to Chinese materials and partly to 
the insights Chinese research lends to the field of comparative transi- 
tion. But as Anthony Oberschall (American Journal of Sociology 101 
[4]; 1028-41) has rightly warned us, there is danger in the predominant 
trend of “statisticism”: a reliance on large-scale surveys that accumulate 
more data than knowledge. Even the most sophisticated statistical analy- 
ses of individual and household income or aggregate indicators of produc- 
tivity may not be effective tools for us to grapple with “transition” as the 
mutual determination of institutional power and practices of social 
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actors. Doug Guthrie recognizes this important lacuna, and his book 
makes a highly commendable attempt to go beyond the literature. Zero- 
ing in on the firm level of analysis and aiming at discovering practice 
rather than policy, Guthrie deftly weaves together intriguing in-depth in- 
terview data and systematic survey analyses, fleshing out their implica- 
tions for organizational theories. His main question is, What accounts for 
a rationalizing process of Chinese firms that have been adopting a num- 
ber of strategies resembling those in advanced market societies? He has 
marshaled an impressive pool of firsthand data in Shanghai, including 
survey responses from 81 medium and large state-owned enterprises, ran- 
domly selected from four industrial sectors, and 155 interviews with in- 
dustrial managers, legal professionals, and local officials. Guthrie at- 
tempts with admirable clarity to adjudicate the relative merits of 
rationalist/efficiency perspective and institutional theory of organiza- 
tional behavior, in the light of Chinese data. Core chapters of the book 
discuss in detail these firm-level transformations, including formalization 
of intraorganizational labor arrangements like wage, nonwage benefits, 
and labor contracts; market strategies of price setting and service-sector 
diversification; adoption of the company law and thereby a new gover- 
nance structure; and interfirm negotiations regarding clauses in joint-ven- 
ture contracts. 

His general finding is that organizational change varies among Chinese 
companies depending on their location in the hierarchy of state adminis- 
tration, the existence or otherwise of formal joint-venture relationships 
with foreign partners, and the educational background cf general manag- 
ers. More specifically, firms in the upper levels of the administrative hier- 
archy, or those that used to be the most protected in the planned econ- 
omy, are experiencing greater financial and organizational uncertainty 
than their lower-level counterparts. Once reform sets them adrift, upper- 
level firms are more prone to rationalization. Likewise, firms having ex- 
tended contact with Western management practices, via formally trained 
managers or joint-venture contracts, will be more likely to incorporate 
Western practices as a symbolic exercise or a strategy to appeal to foreign 
partners. Guthrie’s theoretical point is that rather than motivated by a 
rational calculus of profit maximization, as the rational/efficiency theory 
suggests, firms’ espousal of organizational change is a mimicry of organi- 
zational models widely perceived as successful. The search among Chi- 
nese firms, he argues, is for legitimacy rather than efficiency, a conclusion 
that vindicates the claims of the institutional perspective. 

As all pioneering works, this ambitious book opens up interesting ques- 
tions that need further exploration. Despite his insistence on the need to 
distinguish, on the one hand, central government policies and perfor- 
mance indicators and, on the other, decision, practices, and strategies of 
economic actors, I still would have liked to have seen more data on how 
firms actually operate. His evidence tell us which firms would set up what 
organizational structure, but he has not delved deep enough into the mo- 
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tivation of actors and the ways these structures affect actual operation 
of management, both of which have implications for his discussion of 
“rationalization.” Some of the interview quotes contain extremely reveal- 
ing accounts, which Guthrie seems to have let pass too easily. For in- 
stance, in chapter 6, his interviewees consistently and explicitly reminded 
him that the situation is very “chaotic” (p. 132), with the same organiza- 
tional features being put to different uses, some more rational than the 
others. Thus, when enterprises apply to become companies, widely differ- 
ent organizational consequences follow. One may also wonder whether 
Chinese firms confront problems of conflicting interests, intraorganiza- 
tional power dynamics, and contending ideas and models of change in 
this period of momentous transformation. Notions of mimicry and iso- 
morphism, together with their underlying assumption of cultural diffu- 
sion and learning, may have concealed these central dynamics of firm 
restructuring. 

Another unfortunate weakness of the study is that Guthrie starts his 
institutional analysis by imposing models from the West onto Chinese 
reality, instead of constructing institutional models from grounded data. 
Due to an overriding concern to establish the distance between Chinese 
firms’ reality and Western firms’ model, Guthrie has forsaken an oppor- 
tunity to analyze fascinating patterns of organizational practices that he 
claims he aspires to achieve (p. 11). Reading the quotes on pages 115 and 
188, for instance, we can see informants differentiate the varying situa- 
tions under which they would negotiate prices or make use of guanxi to 
accomplish certain types of transaction. But when Guthrie compresses 
these organizational strategies into dummy variables (presence or absence 
of price negotiations, importance or unimportance of guanxi) for the sta- 
tistical manipulation and testing of theories, he buries the complex but 
nonrandom logics of managerial practices his informants are trying to 
explain. An alternative approach would be to uncover the patterns 
whereby different kinds guanxi may be mobilized to achieve diverse 
goals. After all, many researchers would doubt the validity and utility of 
a conclusion as general and sweeping as “the declining significance of 
guanxi.” Finally, it is very obvious that Guthrie has expounded an Ameri- 
can perspective on Chinese reforms, as reflected in his choice of what 
constitutes a “rational” organizational model and in his discussion of 
practical implications for American trade and human rights policies in 
the concluding chapter. One might also note, in this regard, the orientalist 
title of the book. My concern is not so much with the lack of postcolonial 
sensibility per se, but more with its implications for the goals Guthrie 
sets for himself. Would this American centeredness have blinded him to 
the fact that Chinese managers are looking beyond the United States, say 
at Japan, Korea, and Germany, for models of “rational” organization? All 
said, there is no denying that the labor this book embodies is immense. 
It is an original, timely, refreshing, and provocative volume, which will 
certainly galvanize the interest of a wide spectrum of readers in the schol- 
arly, business, and policy-making communities. 
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Guests and Aliens. By Saskia Sassen. New York: New Press, 1999. Pp. 
xxi+202. $25.00. 


Charles Tilly 
Columbia University 


Spurred by Eric Hobsbawm, in 1996, Saskia Sassen published her Migran- 
ten, Siedler, Flüchtlinge as one of Germany’s widely circulating Fischer 
Taschenbiicher. Now the nonprofit and resolutely nonconformist New 
Press has published an English version of that historical essay, with a new 
preface addressed to North American and Western European audiences. 

Rather than a factual survey, a theoretical synthesis, or a portrayal 
of migration’s human dramas, Guests and Aliens arrays highly selective 
information about European migration streams since 1800 as a critique 
of common misconceptions and misrepresentations concerning today’s 
immigration. Sassen writes vigorously, vindicating her breathless flight 
across so much history and geography with the hope “to widen the op- 
tions we envision for dealing with immigrants and refugees by making 
a broader interpretation of why these people in motion exist in the first 
place” (p. 2). Against fears of mass invasion by threatening aliens, she 
argues strenuously (and correctly) that emigration generally involves only 
small shares of sending populations, that immigrants almost always con- 
stitute small minorities of receiving populations, that Europeans (and by 
extension, North Americans) have repeatedly exaggerated racial and cul- 
tural differences between immigrants and receiving populations, that 
most migration streams include substantial return migration, that some 
immigrants nevertheless settle permanently at the destination, and that 
since World War II (partly as a result of tightened legal restrictions rather 
than basic changes in migration dynamics) illegal migration has increased 
as a proportion of the whole. 

Roughly half the book reviews 19th-century history. That half relies 
heavily on three outstanding European doctoral dissertations: Jan Lucas- 
sen’s reconstruction of Western European migration systems around 
1800, Abel Chatelain’s study of temporary migration in France during 
the 18th and 19th centuries, and Klaus Bade’s treatment of German labor 
migration between 1880 and World War I. (Even in so cursory a discus- 
sion, it is disconcerting to find no reference to the relevant investigations 
and overviews of Leslie Page Moch, Lynn Lees, Lawrence Schofer, Ru- 
dolf Braun, William McNeill, and Jan Lucassen’s brother Leo.) 

Sassen concludes her book’s first half with a comparison of Germany, 
France, and Italy. The comparison emphasizes how small numbers of 
immigrants (in the German case, Polish immigrants, who brought out a 
nationalist streak in so cosmopolitan a figure as Max Weber) can generate 
large political panics. It also establishes how even rights-oriented regimes 
such as France’s made exceptions for the exploitation of immigrants and 
how selective outmigration was even in such a great exporter of labor as 
Italy. A 20-page chapter takes us from the early 20th century to the eve 
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of World War I, arguing (again correctly) that states became much more 
heavily involved in controlling migration during this period and that one 
consequence of increased regulation was, paradoxically, the expansion of 
a distinctive category: the political refugee. 

Leaping over the vast displacements that occurred during World War 
II, the book’s last third follows a rapid survey of migration streams and 
their consequences since 1945 with a survey-cum-critique of contempo- 
rary European migration policies. Here Sassen turns to advocacy even 
more energetically than in the earlier chapters’ side comments and sum- 
maries. She makes clear her cases for checking political discourse that 
raises the specter of mass invasion, for welcoming international standards 
and institutions to protect migrants’ rights, and for moving European 
polities toward cultural and religious diversity. 

For all my own sympathy with these positions, I wish Sassen had spent 
more effort identifying and countering the obvious objections: that cheap 
and easy labor mobility undercuts labor’s political and economic 
strength, that disposable labor discourages capitalists from investing in 
widely shared productivity increases, that immigrant clusters encourage 
a politics of ethnicity, that remittances drain capital from national econo- 
mies, that the European Union sacrifices local needs to general principles, 
and so on. I also wish someone had taken more editorial care with the 
errors that pock the book’s text. Sassen generously declares that “all mis- 
takes are mine” (p. xii), but one must wonder how two sets of editors, 
one of them German, could have let pass such howlers as the invention 
of a Wischenshaftszentrum (read Wissenschaftszentrum) Berlin (p. xi) and 
the claim (p. 37) that the North German Confederation sent 12 million 
men against France in 1870-71. (Bismarck’s actual assembly of about 
half a million troops was, after all, already a tour de force.) Two of Sas- 
sen’s major authorities, Nicole Fouché and Abel Chatelain, invariably 
appear in the text stripped of their accents. Nor is it true (p. xi) that 
Chatelain’s thesis was “originally published in the 1930s”; indeed, Chate- 
lain did not live to defend the dissertation or to see its publication in 
1976. So important an argument as that of Guests and Aliens deserves 
more scrupulous documentation. 


Global Futures: Migration, Environment and Globalization. Edited by 
Avtar Brah, Mary J. Hickman, and Máirtín Mac an Ghail. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1999. Pp. xi+243. $69.95. 


Peter J. Taylor 
Loughborough University 


The publishers have done very well here to get such important keywords 
into a reasonably short title. Good for search engines (and for easy book 
ordering by university libraries), but is the product good for readers? We 
are promised, rather extravagantly as it turns out, “a critical assessment of 
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the ‘globalization thesis’ through sustained analysis of the nexus of pro- 
cesses underlying social and cultural relations” (inside front flap of cover). 
In fact, what we have is one of three edited volumes derived from the 
1996 British Sociological Association’s annual conference whose theme 
was “Worlds of the Future.” Everybody (apart from, presumably, those 
working in the marketing departments of publishers) knows that edited 
books are most unlikely to achieve a “sustained analysis.” and this volume 
is no exception. Like most others of its ilk, it is variable in quality, and 
the contents are not as integrated as the editors would have us believe. 

There are 11 chapters organized into four parts. The first part, “Tmag- 
ining the Global,” consists of two chapters, an introduction from the edi- 
tors, and a chapter by Doreen Massey summarizing her ideas on power- 
geometries and time-space. The former consists of just four pages telling 
us how contested a concept globalization is, followed by 21 pages summa- 
rizing the remaining chapters. Massey’s “imagining globalization” does a 
much better job at introducing the subject by identifying three ap- 
proaches to the relation between space and society: through a space of 
enclosed places, a space of unfettered flows, and her spatial hybrid of 
“place as meeting place” (p. 41). The first two approaches underpin mod- 
ernization and globalization theses respectively, and they effectively hide 
spatial differences within their Whig histories. Massey’s own spatializa- 
tion of social analysis combines complex, layered histories with open, con- 
nected spaces as an alternative to simplistic “non-spatialised globaliza- 
tion” (p. 33). This is the complexity of globalization, which the editors 
claim their book is “a testament to” (p. 25). Unfortunately, the authors 
in the other three parts never refer to Massey’s chapter, and only one 
makes even a brief mention of her earlier work on this subject (p. 137). 

Part 2, entitled “Risk, Society and Governance,” includes two chapters 
on “environmental issues” and one on how to do sociology. Ian Welsh 
describes an emergent “Green regime of accumulation” in which “north- 
ern knowledge” is used to legitimate “northern advantage” in a world 
market where environmental risks are minimized. In a fine complemen- 
tary argument, Marie A. Mater provides a review of the “southern cri- 
tique” (largely Indian) of the dominant discourse on global environmental 
change, which serves northern corporate needs. In a useful link, both of 
these chapters provide a critical reading of the 1992 Rio conference. In 
contrast, Roger Sibeon’s chapter on governance uses EU decision making 
as the policy focus to illustrate his “anti-reductionist sociology” (p. 83; it 
is also antiessentialist, antireification, and antiteleological) for studying 
“postnational governance.” As the latter is the management of networks 
under conditions of contemporary globalization (p. 87), there is an obvi- 
ous potential to link with Massey’s ideas via reference to international 
financial flows, but this is missed (p. 91). 

Part 3, entitled “Synergetic/Discrepant Difference,” comes closest to 
providing a sustained analysis of the globalization thesis. It comprises 
three chapters, each providing a divergent voice from traditional views of 
globalization. Ngai-Ling Sum investigates “othering” in post-Cold War 
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international economic relations through three “new orientalisms”; 
Barnor Hesse critiques the “repressive discourse of western globalization” 
(p. 125) for its historical forgetfulness with respect to imperialism and 
promotes, in its place, a “reflexive globalization” illustrated through the 
Black diaspora (p. 132); and finally, Thomas A. Acton focuses upon the 
way Romani organizations have been able to use the language of global- 
ization to legitimate nonterritorial and multicultural identity through pa- 
pal recognition of them as a “transnational” minority, thus challenging 
the absolute sovereignties of nation-states (p. 150). 

Part 5, entitled “Migration and Globalization,” comprises three chap- 
ters with different concerns for the movement of people. Robert Miles 
takes a political economy approach, contrasting the degree of freedom of 
movement between labor and capital with a focus on the former in the 
specific restrictions imposed at airports. This “concrete-isation” of global- 
ization is continued by Claire Wallace on movements in post-Cold War 
Central Europe acting as a buffer zone between a stable West and the 
new unstable East. Cultural and ethnic linkages are emphasized in this 
account. The most concrete chapter of all is left to last: Jennifer Platt 
and Phoebe Isard remain in Central Europe but go back to when it was 
“Eastern Europe” during the Cold War in a study of the influence that 
Hungarian refugees had on British intellectual life after 1956. For me, 
this final chapter summed up my misgivings about this book. Although 
it manages to have the word globalization in its title, the study could well 
have appeared in many another collection of papers with no reference at 
all to globalization. 

While there are many relevant points in these 11 chapters, the book 
never makes the transition from an interesting aggregation of conference 
papers to an integrated contribution for critiquing globalization: there is 
a lot of raw material, but the editors leave too much work to the reader. 
I think the time has come for this type of publication to be transferred 
to the Web, which is particularly suited to presenting the immediacy of 
ideas at conferences (lost in the three-year gap between conference and 
publication in this case), possibly including discussions. Such conference 
Web sites would not prevent the papers from appearing in a hard format 
as revised journal papers or research monographs, on which libraries 
would be better spending their money. 


Marketing the American Creed Abroad: Diasporas in the U.S. and Their 
Homelands. By Yossi Shain. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1999. Pp. 311. $54.95 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Sarah V. Wayland 
Brock University 


Challenging the view that U.S. foreign policy has been damaged by ethnic 
influences, Yossi Shain argues that ethnic groups in the United States 
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wanting to influence American foreign policy must first demonstrate how 
the policies they advocate toward their homelands will disseminate 
American values and ideals abroad. A secondary argument is that ethnic 
mobilization around foreign policy benefits American civic culture by re- 
inforcing the values of democracy and pluralism among ethnic groups in 
the United States. This compelling argument is certainly timely, and the 
book addresses many of the recent debates on the politics of multicultur- 
alism and transnationalism in the United States, yet—as Shain himself 
is careful to point out—the debates over ethnic influence in American 
politics are part and parcel of American history as well. 

The book is the product of extensive research from secondary sources, 
as well as limited interviews with contemporary ethnic activists. The first 
two chapters provide a survey of ethnic politics in American life, primar- 
ily in the 20th century, including the role that various diaspora communi- 
ties such as Irish, Slovaks, Greeks, Serbs, Haitians, and Cubans have 
played in advocating self-determination and regime change in their 
homelands. Three case study chapters follow, each of which is chosen to 
illustrate various components of diaspora politics. In chapter 3, for exam- 
ple, Shain’s assertion that diasporas have to redefine their domestic and 
foreign policy strategies in light of global changes relies on the case of 
Arab-Americans in the 1990s and their responses to the end of the Cold 
War, American intervention in the Persian Gulf, the rise of militant Is- 
lamicist movements, and other issues and events. The subsequent chapter 
considers how events abroad affect ethnic relations within the United 
States by examining the relations of African-Americans and American 
Jews. Along with other issues, African-American support for Palestinians 
in Israel and the close ties between Israel and the apartheid state of South 
Africa placed severe strains on ethnic relations between blacks and Jews 
in the United States, relations which subsequently have improved. An- 
other chapter uses the case of Mexican-Americans to illustrate the posi- 
tive as well as conflictual relations that emerge between a home country 
(Mexico) and its diaspora. In the concluding chapter, the author returns 
to the question of ethnic influence on American foreign policy, reasserting 
his view that this influence keeps the United States true to its foreign 
policy ideals of promoting democracy, pluralism, and human rights, as 
well as directly addressing the critics of this thesis. 

The author, himself an Israeli who has lived extensively in the United 
States, conveys real enthusiasm for the subject matter and peppers his 
analysis with knowledgeable references to the prototypical diaspora—the 
Jewish diaspora—and relations between Israel and Jews overseas. He 
successfully highlights the interaction of domestic and foreign issues for 
ethnic Americans, including the dilemma of divided loyalties between 
America and the homeland (particularly acute when a nondemocratic re- 
gime is in power in the homeland), as well as other issues and identities 
that divide diasporas internally. Not every case fits neatly into the au- 
thor’s thesis that diasporas provide a moderating influence on homeland 
divisions, for example, those of Serbs and Croats in the United States (pp. 
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64—66), but even those groups are careful in articulating their interests to 
American decision makers. 

Shain’s previous writings, namely his Frontier of Loyalty: Political Ex- 
iles in the Age of the Nation-State (Wesleyan, 1989), influence the current 
work. Though he has ostensibly extended his focus from exiles to diaspo- 
ras, defined as “a people with common ethnic-national-religious origin 
who reside outside a claimed or an independent home country” (p. 8), 
Marketing the American Creed Abroad nonetheless primarily considers 
the role of ethnic community leaders and politicians as opposed to “aver- 
age” members of a diaspora community. This is to be expected since the 
study focuses on the political dimensions of transnationalism. However, 
it was disappointing that Shain did not rely on the transnationalism liter- 
ature per se, despite the fact that a growing number of nonpolitical scien- 
tists write about the political dimensions of transnationalism. Shain’s 
analysis could also have been strengthened by drawing from social move- 
ments literature—the research on framing and political opportunity 
structures in particular. 

Other gaps in the book include Shain’s omission of basic demographic 
data. For example, how many Arab-Americans are there? Where do they 
live? The author mentions that a majority of them are Christian (p. 124) 
but does not go into any detail about this interesting fact. Last, Shain 
claims that diasporas in the United States are increasingly influential (pp. 
1, 51, and others), but his use of historical examples alongside contempo- 
rary ones would seem to contradict this assertion. Further exploration of 
the hypothesis that diaspora politics are being fueled by the forces of 
globalization or by post-Cold War policy confusion would have made 
this already noteworthy book an even more important contribution to 
the rapidly growing literature on diaspora politics. 


Ambiguities of Domination: Politics, Rhetoric, and Symbols in Contem- 
porary Syria. By Lisa Wedeen. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1999. Pp. 256. $45.00 (cloth); $17.00 (paper). 


George Steinmetz 
University of Michigan 


In this fascinating book, Lisa Wedeen analyzes the effects of the personal- 
ity cult of President Hafiz al-Asad on everyday political life in Syria. Am- 
biguities of Domination begins with the puzzle of the cult’s very exis- 
tence: How does the state benefit from a cult whose contents seem 
preposterous to most Syrians? In answering this question, Lisa Wedeen 
provides a historical account of the cult’s emergence; she interprets its 
imagery and the critical and artistic responses to it; and she offers an 
exciting theoretical discussion of theories of political subjectivity under 
authoritarian rule. 

The first section reconstructs the development of the cult’s vocabulary 
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and grammar since the mid-1970s. Family and gender metaphors, capa- 
ble of symbolizing both obedience and national belongingness, are pre- 
ponderant. Asad is depicted as father, Syrian citizens as children, the 
Arab umma as woman. The president and his family are portrayed as 
sacred and immortal. Yet the cult’s iconography is also ambiguous. Sym- 
bols often seem to contradict one another, or to disappear and reappear 
over time. Asad is represented simultaneously as the nation’s premier 
scholar, teacher, and pharmacist; he is both a “knight of war” and a “man 
of peace.” While the images of Asad often stress his “manliness,” Wedeen 
notes that in actual public appearances he is “not particularly energetic,” 
appearing stooped, hoarse, and sluggish. 

Rather than seeing these inconsistencies as undermining the regime’s 
effectiveness, however, Wedeen contends that the Asad regime actually 
increases its power by demanding that “citizens provide external evidence 
of their allegiance to a cult whose rituals of adulation are manifestly un- 
believable” (p. 68). Compliance is not based on Weberian charisma, nor 
is it based on Gramscian hegemony, defined here as ruling ideas that set 
a limit on “what will appear as rational, reasonable, credible, indeed say- 
able or thinkable” (p. 11). Evidence from various sources and places sug- 
gests that many Syrians hold an irreverent and dismissive attitude to the 
cult. At the same time, however, they are “fluent” in the cult’s iconogra- 
phy and language. The cult’s political effectiveness derives from manda- 
tory, ritualized practices in which citizens are themselves “accomplices.” 
This isolates them from one another and clutters public space with “mo- 
notonous slogans and empty gestures.” “People are not required to believe 
the cult’s fictions, and they do not,” Wedeen writes, “but they are required 
to act as if they did” (p. 30). She draws on Vaclav Havel’s analysis of a 
similar “nonhegemonic” situation, state socialism, in which citizens mutu- 
ally enforce one another’s obedience. As Havel notes, people in such con- 
ditions tend to identify with their involvement as “something natural” 
and come to see noninvolvement as an “abnormality.” Hence there is a 
kind of “naturalization,” but it is naturalization at the level of “material 
practices” and not, pace Gramscian hegemony theorists, naturalization of 
the regime’s substantive ideas. 

The cult also invites transgressions. Wedeen demonstrates this in a 
long chapter analyzing the more or less oblique forms of political criticism 
in Syrian films, plays, televised comedies, jokes, and political cartoons. 
She argues against seeing such criticism as either a functional safety valve 
or as full-scale resistance. By operating within the grammar of the official 
political culture, such criticism actually underscores the cult’s power. On 
the other hand, critical public culture counteracts some of the cult’s atom- 
izing effects and provides the foundations of “what might ultimately 
eventuate in organized opposition” (p. 131). 8 

Wedeen turns to several disparate theoretical approaches to make 
sense of the subjective condition of this state, one in which people are 
neither “totally alienated” from the relations of domination nor “totally 
inscribed” within them. Referring to Althusser and F oucault, she suggests 
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that by compelling people to mouth ridiculous slogans and perform ab- 
surd material rituals, the cult “interpellates” them as disciplined and obe- 
dient subjects. Later she refers to writers like Elaine Scarry, who suggest 

_that certain coercive state practices force people to surrender their very 
sense of self. It is unclear how this more deconstructionist diagnosis— 
the suggestion that Syrian politics actually “ ‘de-constitute’ ” individual 
selves—articulates with the Althusserian image of power as involved pre- 
cisely in the constitution of the subject. In a third theoretical move, Wed- 
een turns to a rational choice model of “tipping” or “cascades,” writing 
that “as more people assess that others will refuse to comply, political life 
can ‘tip’ from compliance to protest” (p. 152). This reference to a cognitiv- 
ist, transparent model of subjectivity stands in uneasy tension with the 
earlier theories. If we take seriously the idea that Syrians are “interpel- 
lated” as complicit, might one not expect the resulting forms of subjectiv- 
ity to color their assessment of the desirability of protest and change? 
And if we accept the argument about the disruption of the sense of self, 
it is difficult to imagine how one could engage in the rational sorts of 
decision making required by the tipping model without first recon- 
structing the self. The author provides a hint of such a reconstitutive 
psychological process in her discussion of the deatomizing effects of criti- 
cal public culture. I would have liked her to deal more explicitly with 
the relations between these different theoretical approaches or to specify 
their differing points of application. 

Ambiguities of Domination is an invaluable contribution to the increas- 
ingly subtle literature on everyday forms of power in authoritarian politi- 
cal systems. It exemplifies the rising interest in cultural analysis in the 
social sciences and should be read by all students of culture and politics. 


Gendering Politics: Women in Israel. By Hanna Herzog. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1999. Pp. xvi+292. $54.50. 


Emily Stoper 
California State University, Hayward 


In this study of women members of local councils in Israel, Herzog man- 
ages to combine a penetrating, yet jargon-free deconstructionist analysis 
with an empirical approach that includes questionnaires mailed to 
women elected to local councils between 1950 and 1983, in-depth inter- 
views, use of “every bit of published information” on the subject, and 
secondary analysis of existing data. As of 10 years ago, only 8.5% of local 
officeholders in Israel were women, compared with 38.4% in Sweden (the 
highest in the world), 19.0% in Britain, 15.0% in Uganda, and 14.0% in 
the United States. 

Herzog paints a picture of Israeli society that offers little hope for fu- 
ture change in this low level of representation. The historical and theoret- 
ical background presented in the book are entirely based on Western Eu- 
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rope and the United States, presumably because Israeli women have not 
written their own feminist history and theory. There is virtually no femi- 
nist movement in Israel, and feminism is almost universally regarded in 
a negative light. 

Herzog deftly deconstructs the Israeli gender role system, showing how 
it relegates women to a socially constructed separate sphere, defines poli- 
tics in a totally masculinized way, and forces women who enter politics 
to define their roles as nonpolitical and as an extension of the feminine 
sphere of home, family, and voluntary organizations. Even women’s paid 
work, because it is performed in a highly gender-segregated workforce, 
is constricted as part of the feminine sphere, so that women and men 
can maintain the belief that everything women do is feminine. Women’s 
volunteer work, although mostly done in professional and bureaucrati- 
cally structured organizations, is not seen as helping qualify them for ei- 
ther paid work or political office. Only volunteer work that serves others, 
not political organizing work, is validated for women by the gender 
system. 

The crippling effect on women’s political success of all these unques- 
tioned and well-entrenched thought patterns is predictable. Most of the 
Israeli women council members serve only one term and then decline to 
run again, often because they have little success in achieving the commu- 
nity service goals that they brought to the council and which, given the 
gender system, are the only legitimate roles they could have brought. 
Only six women have ever filled the paid position of council head. 

What makes Israel so patriarchal? Herzog offers many reasons. First, 
the long-term conflict with the Arab nations tends to make the military 
the most prestigious institution in society and tends to reinforce a macho 
ethos. Male officers can often leapfrog into high-ranking political roles, 
but even high-ranking women veterans cannot translate their military 
experience into political success. The sense of being beleaguered also but- 
tresses traditional family patterns, in part by putting social pressure on 
women to reproduce their ethnic group (the average Jewish woman in 
Israel has three children; the average Arab Israeli woman has even more). 
The importance of religious parties in Israeli politics also works against 
women; most Orthodox Jewish parties take a principled stand against 
women’s participation in politics, as do most Muslim leaders. Only four 
Arab women have ever been elected to local councils in Israel; all of them 
were from Christian backgrounds, and three ran as Communists. 

Israel has a parliamentary system with strong parties and proportional 
representation, carried out through multimember districts and party lists’ 
(ranked slates of candidates). The Labor Party guarantees women 20% 
of the places on each list (though not necessarily in a slot that has a realis- 
tic chance to win). Other women have had some success in running on 
independent lists with no ties to the national parties. Wilma Rule and 
others have posited that this type of systern gives women an advantage, 
but this hypothesis is not borne out by the Israeli experience. The strong- 
party system creates an atmosphere of infighting and back-scratching (ex- 
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change of favors), which Israeli women find distasteful and at which they 
are at a great disadvantage. Herzog shows how even the Labor Party 
guarantee of 20% of the places is so grounded in the ideology of women’s 
special roles that it may hold women back as much as it advances them. 

This insightful study is a welcome addition to the large body of mate- 
rial on women’s political and social roles in comparative perspective. 
Ironically, one gets the impression thai the audience that will read and 
understand this book will be almost entirely outside Israel. 


A Generation Divided: The New Left, the New Right, and the 1960s. By 
Rebecca E. Klatch. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1999. Pp. xiv+386. $55.00 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


David S. Meyer 
University of California, Irvine 


Months before President John Kennedy announced that a “torch had 
been passed to a new generation,” members of the next generation were 
already trying to seize that torch and run with it—in opposite directions. 
In July of 1960, conservative Republican students, supported by pundit 
William Buckley, founded Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) with ` 
the intent of organizing and mobilizing young people in the fight against 
communism and for individual economic and political freedom. One 
month earlier, sponsored by the League for Industrial Democracy and 
inspired by activists Michael Harrington and James Farmer, college cam- 
pus leaders founded the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) with 
the intent of promoting individual liberties, political participation, and 
social justice. These groups provoked some of the tumult of the decade 
that followed and responded to virtually all of it. Young people in and 
around each organization forged individual political identities as activists 
through a wide range of collective action. Rebecca Klatch’s primary in- 
terest is in how individuals develop such identities and how activists on 
both sides made sense of their lives and the world in the 1960s and the 
following decades. 

Klatch has organized her book to highlight the voices of the activists. 
The bulk of her analysis comes from interviews of 74 activists, roughly 
equally split between the two organizations and between men and 
women. Less a representative sample than a collection of interesting, self- 
conscious, and articulate informants, Klatch uses the “life histories” of 
her subjects to examine the processes of individuals coming to terms with 
themselves as activists over most of a lifetime. 

At once, Klatch has made a contribution by putting YAF and the con- 
servative movement into a history of the 1960s, which is too often treated 
as a time of left-only activism. Further, by comparing the stories of the 
young conservative activists with those of their counterparts on the stu- 
dent left, Klatch offers a broader perspective on both the roots of political 
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activism and the effects of activism on a life. Finally, Klatch’s treatment 
of these.ends.of the political spectrum shows clearly how the same issues 
and events passed through and influenced a generation. 

This most welcome book raises critical issues about opposing move- 
ments in American politics. The war in Vietnam, for example, proved a 
divisive watershed for both organizations, although in very different 
ways. SDS was inundated with new members who opposed the war, but 
frequently did not share the developed commitment to “participatory de- 
mocracy” or egalitarianism that united the early members. The explosive 
growth of SDS allowed some members to become progressively more in- 
sulated from mainstream politics and culture. SDS split into competing 
factions, divided on both political analysis and tactics, and fell apart at 
the end of the decade, with the war still in process and Richard Nixon 
in the White House. 

YAF remained a small and relatively marginal organization on the 
right and ultimately managed the ongoing tension between libertarians 
and traditionalists (Klatch’s terms), who were divided on the war gener- 
ally and the draft in particular, by forcing out the libertarians. These 
factions would be reunited in the late 1970s and the 1980s around Ronald 
Reagan’s presidency. Similarly, the counterculture swept through both 
organizations divisively, with traditionalists on the right and Maoists on 
the left reacting against the spirit of sex, drugs, and rock and roll. 

The similarities between the activists are striking and also strikingly 
different from popular understandings of student protesters. Almost all 
of these young rebels extended, rather than reacted against, the politics of 
their parents and families. Young activists on both sides of the spectrum 
recalled growing up in families where politics and values were discussed 
at the dinner table. Although the intensity of commitment and choice of 
tactics created rifts within the families of some SDS members, in all cases, 
activism was seen as an important part of a reasonable adult life. After 
the 1960s, individuals continued their political activism on the left or 
right in the 1970s and beyond, as individuals sought meaningful and via- 
ble politics in changing political environments. 

The differences also provide insights into the politics of dissent. It is 
not surprising that the conservatives were much more attracted to, and 
successful within, conventional electoral politics, while many of the SDS 
alumni struggled to find effective political niches in other movements: 
particularly feminism, community politics, social services, and academia. 
Also not surprising, those who had seen themselves as socialists and revo- 
lutionaries in the 1960s expressed more discomfort with acquiring the 
material trappings of adult middle-class life in the United States than did 
the advocates of traditionalism and free markets. 

By extending the political range of dissident movements in the 1960s, 
as well as the varieties of political activism over a lifetime, Rebecca 
Klatch has effectively challenged scholars to look for a broader range of 
social movements and to search for the connections between the most 
dramatic episodes of protest. 
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Race, Money, and the American Welfare State. By Michael K. Brown. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1999. Pp. xxiv+381. $55.00 
(cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


Dalton Conley 
Yale University 


The premise of Michael K. Brown’s well-researched book is that the politics 
of race interacted with the politics of fiscal restraint to engender the two- 
tiered, punitive welfare state that now distinguishes America from most 
other advanced, democratic capitalist countries. The salience of race to 
the development of the modern American welfare state is not a new theme. 
Jill Quadagno’s tour de force, The Color of Welfare (Oxford University 
Press, 1994) has already covered this ground, as has some work by Theda 
Skocpol. The value added here is the addition of the word money to the 
title, that is, the analysis of antitax, antispending rhetoric as it fits into 
this puzzle. The creed of fiscal constraint, according to Brown, has dogged 
American social policy since the 1930s, and it has been blacks who suffer 
the consequences, one way or another, of such monetary “limitations.” 

During the 1930s, battles over the shape of American social policy pit- 
ted northern liberal Democrats against probusiness Republicans. The Re- 
publicans stood firmly against the New Deal, and in order to gain major- 
ity support, northern Democrats were more or less at the mercy of their 
southern brethren. This led to a disproportionately high commitment of 
federal infrastructure funding to the southern states. More important, 
however, it led to programs of temporary work relief (as opposed to guar- 
anteed employment) and to public pensions and social insurance that 
were not universal in scope. The result of these choices was the preven- 
tion of African-Americans from fully benefiting from the initial promise 
of the New Deal. In this process, Brown sees fiscal restraints as more 
determinant than other institutional constraints (such as the potential un- 
constitutionality of universal employment policies, e.g.). 

After World War II, it was again fiscal politics that resulted in the 
ultimate demise of Truman’s Fair Deal plans for universal health care 
and other social-democratic, race equalizing benefits. Since Truman was 
battling inflation, he needed to complement his high spending policy with 
a high tax policy in order to constrain the money supply. However, when 
the 1949 recession hit, the old cries for reduced expenditures prevailed in 
Congress and the high spending part of his policy fell by the wayside. Like- 
wise, during the 1960s, Brown argues that the Great Society was limited 
by the 1964 Kennedy-Johnson tax cut that was made to please business 
interests. Budgetary limitations—in combination with Vietnam —dogged 
Johnson for the rest of his presidency. In one instance, he even traded a 
$3.1 billion decrease in the budgets of NASA, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and Food for Peace in order to gain 
a $3.3 billion increase in spending for Great Society programs. Such are 
the choices that the rhetoric of balanced budgets force upon us. 
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Ironically, it was during the heady 1960s that the underlying ideals of 
the New Deal were ultimately abandoned, according to Brown. For it 
was during the Johnson administration that New Deal liberals began ar- 
guing for means testing of government programs. Again, this was the 
result of the fact that, given overall budgetary constraints, liberals 
thought the best way to achieve their redistributive ends was to target 
their limited resources to the most needy. What they did not count on 
was the fact that the end of the promise of universalism was the death 
knell for large-scale social policy since “welfare” lost its potential to be 
conceived as a social right of citizenship. It also paved the way for an 
association of race and welfare in the public consciousness that was un- 
precedented. 

The lens of fiscal politics that Brown provides is an elucidating one. 
However, there are some weaknesses to the text worth mentioning. For 
instance, given that the premise of the book is that the need to toe the 
budgetary line (or at least the appeal to such a need) was the central 
agent in the racial stratification and truncation of the American welfare 
state, the book’s thinness regarding welfare policy during the Reagan 
years is a glaring weakness. It was during the 1980s that Reagan (and 
his budget director Stockman) cut a tacit devil’s pact with Democratic 
congresses to simultaneously cut taxes and increase military spending 
without substantially reducing social spending. Despite such fiscal un- 
restraint and ballooning deficits, the racial stratification of welfare never 
seemed greater. How does this period in American social policy fit with 
the Brown thesis? Second, given that this is a book about race and the 
welfare state, and about the limitations placed on the power of govern- 
ment by the rhetoric of fiscal restraint, it seems surprising how cursorily 
Brown addresses the guns versus butter debate. 

Despite such shortcomings, this is an important book for students of 
race and social policy. Perhaps Brown’s greatest contribution will be in 
making sociologists think about budgets and fiscal rhetoric as a social 
institution and political structure—one just as important as subcommit- 
tee rules, a bicameral legislature, or the tripartite system of checks and 
balances in determining the possibilities and limitation of American social 
policy. 


Being Black, Living in the Red: Race, Wealth, and Social Policy in 
America. By Dalton Conley. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1999. Pp. 217. 


David A. Reingold 
Indiana University 


Is it race or class that determines an individual’s life chances? This is 


the primary question that Dalton Conley attempts to answer in Being 
Black, Living in the Red. Using a unique longitudinal data set known 
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as the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID), Conley attempts to un- 
tangle the intergenerational effects of class and race, controlling for other 
basic socioeconomic characteristics, and estimates their relative impact 
on net assets, educational attainment, wages, premarital childbearing, 
and welfare receipt. His general hypothesis is that “it is not race per se 
that matters directly; instead, what matters are the wealth levels and class 
positions that are associated with race in America” (p. 7). His results indi- 
cate that the intergenerational transmission of poverty and affluence are 
more strongly influenced by parental assets, or class, than by race. The 
book concludes with a discussion of these findings and their implications 
for antipoverty programs, including race-based affirmative action poli- 
cies. 

While the book’s central research question has been the subject of a 
copious and distinguished social science literature, Conley’s analysis does 
advance the race versus class debate in several ways. First, the PSID 
provides longitudinal data on a random sample of American families. 
This allows for the tracking of individual social mobility over time with 
a representative sample that can be generalized to a much larger popula- 
tion. Second, the PSID provides information on the socioeconomic condi- 
tions of a respondent’s household over the life course without having to 
rely on data that is based on the respondent’s retrospective memory. This 
allows for more accurate measures of the socioeconomic conditions of 
households in which respondents were reared, as well as their current 
socioeconomic position as adults. More important, the structure of these 
data limit the problem of simultaneity. Third, the PSID collects informa- 
tion on household assets, including the value of real estate, bank ac- 
counts, stocks, and other forms of capital. As the author notes, this is an 
improvement over previous research, which has largely equated class 
with labor market position, including occupational status and household 
income. 

Overall, Conley’s findings suggest that “if we statistically compare 
blacks and whites who are similar in terms of their individual characteris- 
tics (age, gender, number of siblings, and, in some analyses, education 
and income levels), their family backgrounds (parents’ age, whether they 
grew up in a female-headed household or one that used welfare), and 
their class origins (parents’ education level and occupational prestige, as 
well as their family’s permanent income, net worth, and the types of 
assets), . . . blacks are just as likely as whites to have completed college, 
_.. the black-white wealth gap among young adults disappears... , and 
the racial differences in the chance of using welfare among this age group 
also vanish” (pp. 133-34). While race, independent of class, still seems 
to play a role in the number of hours worked and out-of-wedlock births, 
“black workers who are employed full time enjoy a wage advantage over 
white workers; additionally, net of family background, the latest cohorts 
of African Americans are more likely to graduate from high school than 
their white counterparts” (p. 134). Therefore, current racial disparities in 
life chances are not so much the result of race, but a result of extremely 
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low levels of asset accumulation among blacks—in “1990 black Ameri- 
cans owned only a meager 1 percent of total wealth” in the United States 
(p. 25). 

While these findings are compelling, the extent to which these results 
can be generalized to the entire U.S. population requires further com- 
ment. As the author notes, the PSID is conducted every year, starting in 
1968, and follows 5,000 families selected at random, including new fami- 
lies that evolve out of the original sample. Since Conley is interested in 
measuring the impact of childhood family wealth on later life outcomes, 
he correctly restricts the sample to those children born since 1962. This 
leaves a working sample of 1,285 respondents; 11.1%, or approximately 
143, are black. Although the remaining sample size is large enough to 
produce reliable estimators, it raises concerns that the findings suffer 
from a lack of external validity. That is, it is unclear whether these 143 
cases are, in fact, representative of all African-Americans. Moreover, it 
remains unknown whether the number of black cases in the multivariate 
analysis is even smaller due to missing data since these figures are not 
reported. 

The other curious aspect to Conley’s book is the disconnect between 
his findings and the final chapter on public policy implications. Although 
this chapter explores past and current initiatives designed to increase 
asset accumulation among African-Americans, it virtually ignores the re- 
search findings’ implications for race-based affirmative action policy. By 
sidestepping this politically sensitive issue, the author leaves it up to the 
reader to interpret his results for an important area of public policy. For 
social scientists interested in public policy, this can be a very dangerous 
strategy. After all, the obvious interpretation of this book is that race- 
based affirmative action should be abolished in favor of class-based af- 
firmative action, where class is measured in terms of assets. 

Overall, Being Black, Living in the Red is an important contribution 
to our overall understanding of social stratification in modern society. It 
provides an excellent introduction to the subject for students and is an 
important piece of scholarship for all social scientists interested in in- 
equality. 


Something Within: Religion in African-American Political Activism. By 
Fredrick C. Harris. New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. Pp. 
xlit+227. $35.00. 


Mary Pattillo-McCoy 
Northwestern University 


Despite the fact that Frederick Harris is a political scientist, Something 
Within is a profoundly sociological book. The author draws on both the 
classical theory of Karl Marx and Emile Durkheim, as well as the con- 
temporary work on (black) religion and political activism by sociologists 
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(and a political scientist) Cheryl Townsend Gilkes, David Snow, Gary 
Marx, Patricia Hill Collins, Aldon Morris, and Sidney Verba. Harris com- 
bines an impressive variety of data—surveys, polls, historical sources, 
autobiographies, and rich ethnographic descriptions of Chicago’s black 
political-religious seene—to examine the psychological, institutional, and 
cultural “resources” that inhere in black churches and are enacted by 
black Christians. His empirical investigation of the workings of these re- 
sources brings him to the conclusion that “far from subverting black polit- 
ical activism, Afro-Christianity stimulates black political activism” (p. 
177). 

First, Harris shows that black religion supplies the fortitude and feel- 
ings of self-efficacy necessary to organize and act. This chapter on psy- 
chological resources is entitled “Blessed Assurance,” which is taken from 
a hymn, and the chapter opens with a quote from Ethel Gray, a Civil 
Rights organizer in Mississippi, who recalled, “We stood up. Me and God 
stood up” (p. 69). Harris’s use of such elegant fragments from religious 
songs, words of wisdom by black activists, and biblical verses makes this 
book especially inspiring and provides powerful illustrations of his own 
theoretical contributions (e.g., his explication of “religiously inspired po- 
litical efficacy.”) 

The next resource that Harris studies is the institutional strength of 
the church in a chapter called the “Rock in a Weary Land.” Most illumi- 
nating is his argument that during the post-Reconstruction “nadir” of race 
relations, black churches turned inward where members honed the politi- 
cal and organizational skills that would later be activated in the more 
sympathetic opportunity structures of the 1950s and 1960s. Using histori- 
cal sources and contemporary ethnographic data, Harris emphasizes the 
networks of black churches and the political information disseminated 
through them. Then, using survey data, he finds that blacks are more 
likely than whites to approve of religious leaders being politically in- 
volved, report more political campaigning activity at their churches, and 
are more likely to discuss politics among themselves in a church setting. 

Finally, Harris analyzes Afro-Christianity’s oppositional culture, 
which provides the frames and language for political action. From Nat 
Turner’s slave rebellion to contemporary Chicago politicians who use 
biblical verses and imagery to liken themselves to Jesus, the cultural con- 
tent of black religion has motivated political action. There are many eth- 
nographic treasures in this chapter, such as the following prayer for an 
African-American mayoral candidate in Chicago: “Father God we ask 
that Thou will anoint for us the head of our brother Danny K. Davis 
that Thou will give him the wisdom of a Solomon and the strength of 
Samson, Lord” (p. 146). 

This last resource is a perfect example of the themes of paradox, dual- 
ity, and simultaneity that run throughout Something Within. While the 
black church exudes an oppositional culture, it simultaneously acts to 
hold church members within the bounds of legitimate forms of action. 
Harris argues, “The culture and institutions of dominated groups can 
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nurture political beliefs and strategies that at the same time both support 
and oppose the existing civic order” (p. 67). Similar paradoxes exist with 
respect to the role of women. The black church stridently fights racial 
domination but itself promotes (implicitly and explicitly) gender domina- 
tion. The church has provided an important forum for black women to 
learn and practice organizational and leadership skills in their own auxil- 
iary organizations, but these separate and sometimes subordinate loca- 
tions can negatively affect the understandings of the role of black women 
in secular politics. Indeed, Harris finds that “black women’s support for 
feminist principles softens among black women who are the most active 
in their churches” (p. 168). A final paradox is that while the black church 
has fought for inclusion, its theocratic tendencies have also “undermined 
democratic processes in African-American politics and society” (p. 179). 
Thus, in the types and forms of political engagement, and regarding gen- 
der, the components of Afro-Christianity are sometimes paradoxical and 
always complex and multifaceted. 

The one critique of this well written and well argued book is perhaps 
just a rhetorical quibble. Harris introduces the book by stating: “The 
story I am about to tell is highly controversial” (p. 4). While there exists 
no consensus about the role of the black church in politics, and there 
remain those who insist that Afro-Christianity retards black activism and 
is unredeemably sexist, the fact that Harris could cite so much literature 
that buttresses his arguments indicates that few students of the black 
church think that it is simply a placating “opiate.” And the camp of those 
who recognize its institutional, cultural, and psychological (to a lesser de- 
gree) resources is definitely growing. Nonetheless, Harris has made an 
important contribution to this field. 


Faithful and Fearless: Moving Feminist Protest inside the Church and 
Military. By Mary Fainsod Katzenstein. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1998. Pp. xiv+270. $17.95. 


Mary Bernstein 
Arizona State University 


In lively and engaging prose, Mary Fainsod Katzenstein’s Faithful and 
Fearless uncovers new realms of feminist protest inside two unabashedly 
nondemocratic, hierarchical, and patriarchal institutions—the American 
military and the Catholic Church. Katzenstein argues that access to the 
law, activists’ accountability to their institutions, and exposure to radical 
ideologies determine the vastly different forms feminist protest takes 
within institutions. Katzenstein redefines protest, expands an understand- 
ing of contemporary feminism, and theorizes the relationship between 
law, forms of protest, and social change. 

Katzenstein’s carefully researched analysis moves beyond the often 
sterile definitional debates in social movement theory to interrogate the 
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meaning of protest in an empirically grounded way. According to Kat- 
zenstein, “I use the term protest despite the fact that the women whose 
activism I describe are far from lawless, rarely use civil disobedience, 
and never resort to violence. Less lawbreaking than norm-breaking, these 
feminists have challenged, discomfited, and provoked, unleashing a 
wholesale disturbance of long-settled assumptions, rules, and practices” 
(p. 7). She further distinguishes the “discursive politics” of feminists in 
the American Catholic Church from the “influence-seeking interest-group 
politics” of feminists in the military. Whereas the former is concerned 
with meaning making, “deploy[ing] language and symbols to convince 
others of new possibilities” (p. 19), the latter engages in moderate politics- 
as-usual. 

Katzenstein first describes then analyzes the development of feminisms 
within the American military and the Catholic Church. Adopting liberal, 
interest-group strategies, military feminists demand equal pay for equal 
work, an expansion of military occupations available to women, and an 
end to sexual harassment. Framing claims in terms of enhancing military 
preparedness, they are willing to stay silent or make compromises in or- 
der to meet their goals. Military feminists have been slow to embrace 
issues of race discrimination and were mostly unwilling to form coalitions 
with groups seeking to end the bar on homosexuals in the military. In 
contrast, feminists in the American Catholic Church engage in discursive 
politics, creating new words and meanings “to describe their changing 
understanding of women in society and church” (p. 123). Emphasizing 
radical equality, feminists have moved beyond simply calling for wom- 
en’s ordination in classic equal opportunity fashion to “combine .. . a 
critique of societal inequalities, racism, patriarchy, imperialism, and mili- 
tarism with a sharply etched critical analysis of institutional hierarchy 
and clericalism” (p. 133). Although not always successful, feminists within 
the American Catholic Church actively pursued a politics of antiracism, 
sought to end homophobia, and worked on behalf of the poor. 

Katzenstein’s most significant contribution comes in explaining the de- 
velopment of these different forms of feminism. According to Kat- 
zenstein, “Over the last decades the incorporation of rights language 
within the law and the broader institutional diffusion of equality of op- 
portunity norms have led to the ‘legalization’ of protest inside institu- 
tions” (p. 35). Beyond simply providing a political opportunity, the law 
shapes the values, beliefs, and preferences of activists. Strategies and out- 
comes are therefore context specific, shaped by the broader political envi- 
ronment, the norms of the institutions in which activists are located, and 
recourse to the law. Because the law curtails claims about the intersec- 
tionality of oppressions, little incentive remains for military feminists to 
seek alliances or to make claims based on race or sexual orientation. The 
minimal use of discursive politics by military feminists and the embracing 
of equal opportunity norms also means that military feminists never 
“fully confront . . . the question of whether the maintenance of an efficient 
fighting force requires adherence to traditional masculinist models of mil- 
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itary prowess” (p. 81). In other words, the very responsiveness of the law 
to equal opportunity claims narrowed the agenda of military feminists, 
while the lack of access to the law pushed feminists in the church in a 
more radical direction. 

Political success must be measured in a variety of ways. Far from opt- 
ing out of politics, discursive strategies challenge traditional power ar- 
rangements. Although the temperate politics of military feminists resulted 
in the expansion of military occupations open to women, sexual harass- 
ment persists, women are still excluded from combat, and uniformed 
men’s use of prostitutes continues unchecked. In contrast, women in the 
Catholic Church may be no closer to ordination today than they were 30 

. years ago, but feminist discursive politics has “impeded the ‘mobilization 
of bias’ that would have allowed the hierarchy to keep women’s issues 
off the agenda for public debate” (p. 168) and “has clearly led to a swing 
in Catholic lay opinion toward feminist positions” (p. 159). 

This impressive piece of scholarship should point researchers toward 
examining the context in which different political strategies arise and to 
critically evaluate the types of outcomes that result. Katzenstein’s astute 
analysis of how the proximity of institutions to the state and the law 
shapes protest should provide a stimulus to future research. This study 
could be used in a variety of graduate and undergraduate courses, includ- 
ing courses such as social movements, political sociology, and law and 
society, and is a must for social movement theorists and feminist scholars 
alike. 


Ordaining Women: Culture and Conflict in Religious Organizations. By 
Mark Chaves. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1997. Pp. 
x+237. $29.95. 


R. Stephen Warner 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


About half of all Christian denominations in the United States now grant 
full formal leadership status to qualified women (that is to say, they “or- 
dain women”), whereas half do not. Those that do so include the Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, and Unitarian-Universalists, many of the 
African-American churches, the Northern Baptists, and the “mainline” 
branches of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Lutheran churches. Those 
that do not include the Roman Catholic, Southern Baptist, and Missouri 
Synod Lutheran churches. The first group to take this step (the Congrega- 
tionalists) did so in the middle of the 19th century, and the latest (includ- 
ing the Episcopalians) did so within the past quarter century. The rate 
of innovation—denominations newly adopting women’s ordination— 
was rapid at two phases of the process, in the 1890s and 1970s, but 
slowed, even reversed, after 1980. Ordaining women became contentious 
at the end of the 20th century, which provoked Mark Chaves to find out 
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what the fuss was all about. Perhaps the easiest way to think about the 
resulting book is that it proves, through sustained argument, that its main 
title is seriously misleading. “Conflicts about women’s ordination are 
about gender, not women” (p. 189)—so the author sums up his thesis— 
and thus the book’s topic is not “ordaining women,” a topic on which 
there is a literature, but instead deciding whether the status of ordained 
clergy can apply to women, whether or not there are any women candi- 
dates at hand. 

Brilliantly drawing on the perspective of the new institutionalism, 
Chaves shows convincingly that the “pragmatic” issues of whether reli- 
gious organizations need and use women’s talents in responsible roles 
and whether women are available for and eager to occupy such roles are 
largely independent of, at best “loosely coupled” with, the issue of 
whether religious organizations are willing to endow women with formal 
authority. Formal authority turns out to be increasingly a “symbolic” is- 
sue, less about the women who actually do or would like to do religious 
work than about messages the respective denominations intend to com- 
municate. 7 

For most of this century, those denominations that have decided to 
make ordination available to women have meant through that offer to 
signal their endorsement of “modern” norms, particularly the application 
of “Enlightenment humanism” to the gender order, so Chaves claims. 
Thus the mainline Methodists and Presbyterians granted formal clergy 
rights to women already in the 1950s, well before being pressured to do 
so by second-wave feminism or by demands for recognition on the part 
of the women graduates of their seminaries, who began to appear in large 
numbers only in the 1970s. Conversely, those denominations that still 
refuse to ordain women, even those, like the Catholic church, that are 
increasingly dependent on women as de facto clergy, intend by their re- 
fusal to signal their resistance to modernity and all its works, most espe- 
cially to the feminism that is so deeply a part of it. 

In the longest chapter, “Inerrancy, Sacramentalism, and Women’s Or- 
dination,” Chaves sets himself a complicated twofold task. He identifies 
the two religious audiences—networks of Biblically inerrantist and litur- 
gically sacramentalist denominations—that constitute the reference 
group with respect to which those who refuse ordination intend to make 
this symbolic gesture. He then refutes the view, widespread among both 
partisans to and observers of the ordination conflict, that either the Bible 
itself or the nature of the sacraments logically prohibit women from being 
pastors or priests. In my opinion, Chaves’s refutation is more convincing 
with respect to the inerrantist denominations, some of which have in fact 
reversed course on the matter while their Bible stays the same; thus, re- 
fusing women’s ordination is a new litmus test of conservative Protes- 
tantism. It is less clear which denominations constitute the interested au- 
dience that the Vatican needs to placate. Who are the Joneses that Pope 
John Paul is trying to keep up with? It is also unlikely on the pro-ordina- 
tion side that any urge to endorse the Enlightenment project explains 
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the much earlier adoption of women’s ordination by such holiness and 
Pentecostal groups as the Salvation Army (1870), the Church of the 
Nazarene (1908), and the Assemblies of God (1935) than that of the north- 
ern Presbyterians (1956) and the Episcopalians (1976; these dates are 
from table 2.1, pp. 16-17). Framing women’s ordination as a referendum 
on modernity is a quite recent contribution of the women’s movement 
to the construction of the two-party system of white American Protes- 
tantism. 

There is much else in the book to ponder, both appreciatively and criti- 
cally. The main thrust, the insightful and clearly written explanation of 
the ordination controversy in terms of the new institutionalism, makes 
the book a major contribution to two fields, sociology of religion and of 
organizations, as well as to their growing articulation, amply justifying 
its selection by the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion for their 
1999 Distinguished Book Award. It is a bonus that the book is meticu- 
lously edited and beautifully bound. 


Congregations in Conflict: Cultural Models of Local Religious Life. By 
Penny Edgell Becker. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1999. Pp. 
xlit+267. $59.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Mitchell L. Stevens 
Hamilton College 


Penny Edgell Becker began her study with a series of empirical questions. 
What factors predict conflict in local religious groups? What do dispute 
trajectories in congregations look like? Is there variation in the nature of 
conflict by a group’s size or political structure? To get answers Becker 
spent a lot of time in the western Chicago suburbs of Oak Park, River 
Forest, and Forest Park, learning about conflict in congregations that 
vary by faith, cultural orientation, size, and political structure. Her find- 
ings, some tellingly counterintuitive, are important for scholars of U.S. 
religion and the culture wars and are good news for institutional sociolo- 
gists eager to expand their empirical vision. 

Becker learned primarily by talking to people. She conducted over 230 
interviews with clergy and lay people about the disputes in their own 
churches, parishes, and synagogues. She also worked as a participant- 
observer, sitting in on weekly services and coffee hours. Coding the data 
yielded 65 conflict events in 23 congregations. The puzzle is that neither 
a congregation’s size, nor its political structure, nor a liberal or conserva- 
tive cultural orientation robustly predict the presence or kind of conflict 
in particular congregations. 

The key is that congregations have very different conceptions of what 
they are up to, different ways of explaining (in the pregnant vernacular 
Becker uses to describe her central analytic) “who we are” and “how we 
do things here.” Across the 23 congregations, Becker found four congrega- 
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tional models—characteristic ways congregations make sense of them- 
selves: houses of worship imagine themselves to be primarily about pro- 
viding worship events and religious education; family congregations are 
primarily interested in providing meaningful interpersonal ties; communi- 
ties care a lot about open debate on congregational issues and about in- 
clusive decision making; leader congregations place considerable impor- 
tance on activism and prominence in the surrounding locality. Finally, a 
few of Becker’s cases are mixed congregations, in which no single model 
is dominant. 

Variation in how congregations imagine who they are and how they 
do things goes a long way in predicting the amount and kind of conflict 
they experience. For example, houses of worship have the least amount 
of conflict because their members have rather thin expectations about 
what the congregation is supposed to be up to; there is relatively little to 
disagree on. Community and leader congregations have greater amounts 
of conflict, but their patterns of dispute resolution are different. In com- 
munity congregations “the objective is to come up with either consensus 
or compromise that incorporates everyone’s valued objectives.” But in 
leader congregations “the process is not the point. . . . The outcome is 
what matters” (p. 143). Most notably, congregations in which no single 
congregational model is dominant have the most conflict. In these groups, 
not only the explicit terms of the dispute (e.g., about whether to spend 
limited funds on building maintenance or social service programs), but 
also the framework for making sense of it is up for grabs. Like soured 
relationships, in which surface troubles reflect much deeper divides, 
mixed congregations lack the shared purpose that make any particular 
tension easier to resolve. 

There is a lot here for scholars in several fields. To sociologists of reli- 
gion who variously describe and decry the rise of individual expressive 
styles of religious adherence, Becker says that the trajectory of this 
change is not unilinear. Her mostly white, middle-class suburbanites do 
have a voluntaristic understanding of their faith, but they are committed 
to their congregations nevertheless and in multiple ways. To “culture 
wars” analysts who posit a divide between orthodox and progressive cul- 
tural orientations among America’s religious, Becker retorts that organi- 
zational sensibility trumps cultural orientation as an explanation for 
within-group conflict. And for the new institutionalists in organizational 
sociology, Becker’s work demonstrates how portable their notions of 
model, metaphor, and logic of action can be. 

There is less here for undergraduates or for generalists looking for a 
good read. At times, Becker gets trapped in her discipline’s elaborate 
prose. Phrases like “publicly institutionalized rhetorics of discourse” (p. 
225) confuse rather than clarify ideas and would make the book a hard 
sell in most classrooms. But Congregations in Conflict was not written for 
them. Among academic professionals, those interested in contemporary 
religion, group conflict, and cutting-edge issues in culture and organiza- 
tion will find the book well worth a careful reading. 
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The author’s most remarkable accomplishments have been to reveal 
empirical models of organization that are often invisible even to their 
adherents and to show that variation among models has formidable ex- 
planatory power. The next chapter in this inquiry, one rightfully beyond 
the scope of this book, is to figure out where the models came from. From 
where did Becker’s suburbanites get their metaphors of churches as fami- 
lies, communities, or houses of worship? Where and when were these 
metaphors worked out in our religious past? Have earlier faithful imag- 
ined their congregations differently, and if so, why have some metaphors 
survived while others have withered? Such questions bring Becker and 
her readers to intriguing intersections of sociology, religious studies, and 
cultural history. 


After Heaven: Spirituality in America since the 1950s. By Robert Wuth- 
now. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1998. Pp. 
ix+277. $29.95. 


Peter Dobkin Hall 
Yale University 


This study of contemporary religiosity argues that a “profound change 
in our spiritual practices” has taken place during the past half century. 
This change is a distinctive shift involving a “subtle reordering” in “how 
Americans understand the sacred itself” and centering on the replacement 
of the “traditional spirituality of inhabiting sacred spaces” with a “new 
spirituality of seeking” (p. 3). 

Traditional spirituality, acording to Wuthnow, emphasizes habita- 
tion—“the notion that God occupies a definite place in the universe and 
creates a sacred space in which humans can dwell as well” (p. 3). In con- 
trast, the “spirituality of seeking” emphasizes negotiation—in which indi- 
viduals seek those fleeting but “sacred moments that reinforce their con- 
viction that the divine exists.” Within this framework, people “explore 
new spiritual vistas,” negotiating “among complex and confusing mean- 
ings of spirituality” (p. 4). 

Wuthnow ties changes in spirituality to the social, economic, cultural, 
and political transformations of American life in the postwar decades: 
geographical, occupational, and economic mobility; increasing levels of 
education; and suburbanization that transformed faith from “something 
that people inherit” to “something for which they strive”’—and do so in- 
creasingly as isolated individuals rather than a members of extended fam- 
ilies and stable communities (p. 8). 

“For seeker-oriented spirituality,” Wuthnow suggests, “the congrega- 
tion is less aptly characterized as a safe haven” than as “a supplier of 
spiritual goods and services.” Large congregations often offer wider prod- 
uct lines—self-help groups, youth activities, bowling leagues—in order 
“to lure customers to come and to attend often in search of different grati- 
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fications,” while small congregations function like boutiques, “becoming 
very good at something special, such as a ministry to the homeless, music, 
or sponsorship of a peace coalition” (p. 15). 

Neither alternative, in Wuthnow’s view, is entirely satisfactory: habi- 
tation spirituality encourages unrealistic dependence on “communities 
that are inherently undependable” and tends to replace worship of God 
with veneration for buildings; a spirituality of seeking, on the other hand, 
“is invariably too fluid to provide individuals with the social support they 
need or to encourage the stability and dedication required to grow spiritu- 
ally and to mature in character” (pp. 15—16). Wuthnow offers a third 
alternative—a “practice-oriented spirituality” that puts “responsibility 
squarely on individuals to spend time on a regular basis worshipping, 
communing with, listening to, and attempting to understand the ultimate 
source of sacredness in their lives.” Inevitably social and embedded in 
religious institutions, these practices, he argues, “must also be performed 
individually if they are to be personally meaningful and enriching” (p. 
16). 

Wuthnow’s second chapter, “In the House of the Lord,” provides a fine 
overview of the theological, ecclesiological, and socioeconomic character- 
istics of the golden age of denominational mainline religion in the late 
1940s and early 1950s. Emphasizing the close connections between family 
and congregation, the geographic centeredness of communities, the do- 
mestication of the male breadwinner, and high levels of civic engagement, 
he concludes that “the local enclaves in which people worshipped were 
sacred fortresses . . . sacred space in which spirituality and identity were 
forged together,” in which Americans “saw their country fulfilling a di- 
vine mission in the post-war world” (p. 39). 

Wuthnow acknowledges that the habitation-oriented spirituality of the 
1950s lacked depth, discouraged self-reflection, and denied the realities 
of evil embodied in the Holocaust and in racial segregation. In introduc- 
ing the first of the finely textured interview-based profiles that comprise 
the balance of the book, however, he affirms his admiration for white, 
middle-aged, middle-class Midwesterner “Ned Stewart’s” efforts to give 
his son “the same kind of sheltered spiritual world” in which he himself 
had been raised. At the same time, Wuthnow suggests that many of the 
difficulties Stewart encountered in doing so were due as much to shifting 
patterns of family and community life as to “changes in established reli- 
gion” that made spirituality of dwelling harder to maintain as small-town 
churches relocated to growing suburbs and transformed themselves into 
large and impersonal “megachurches” serving geographically disparate 
congregations (pp. 43—44). 

The balance of the book’s seven chapters explore the varieties of spiri- 
tual journeys undertaken by postwar Americans as they availed them- 
selves of new spiritual freedoms, including social activisms of the right 
and left, the embracing of “family values” and other forms of spirituality 
based on discipline and asceticism, new age and charismatic enthusiasms, 
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the therapeutic quasi-religiosity of self-help groups, and, finally, the 
“practice-oriented spirituality” that he views as the most acceptable alter- 
native to the religious dead ends of irrecoverable spiritual dwelling places 
and an unfulfillable spiritual searching. This tour through the spiritual 
possibilities of our time brilliantly interweaves ethnography with social 
and historical analysis of the ways in which religious leaders, ideas, and 
institutions struggled to meet kaleidoscopically shifting spiritual prefer- 
ences. 

For readers who have shared in the postwar generations’ spiritual 
odysseys, Wuthnow’s impassioned concern and scholarly daring will be 
immensely appealing. Others, more accustomed to the conventions of an- 
alytical and descriptive social science on which Wuthnow drew so ably 
in The Restructuring of American Religion (Princeton University Press, 
1986), may find this volume puzzling. 


Codependent Forevermore: The Invention of Self in a Twelve S tep Group. 
By Leslie Irvine. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. 
viit+210. $22.00 (cloth); $15.00 (paper). 


Diane Bjorklund 
Illinois State University 


In the last two decades, the term “codependency” has gained wide cur- 
rency, with advocates claiming that up to 96% of Americans suffer from 
this “condition.” Yet, at the same time, there has been abundant criticism 
of the notion of codependency as ill-defined, narcissistic, and replete with 
a victim mentality. In Codependent Forevermore, however, Leslie Irvine 
offers a defense of how the discourse used in a codependency self-help 
organization enables group members to make sense of their lives. Irvine 
conducted a 17-month ethnographic study of Codependents Anonymous 
(CoDA)—“a fellowship of men and women whose common problem is 
an inability to maintain functional relationships” (p. 7). CoDA was 
founded in 1986 as a 12-step organization and now includes roughly 4,000 
groups in the United States. Irvine did most of her participant-observa- 
tion in one group in Long Island, although she visited 17 other groups. 

A fundamental tenet of CoDA is that people who are too eager to 
please others will lose their sense of self and an appreciation of their own 
needs and preferences. The solution, therefore, is for members to learn 
to “get in touch with their true feelings” and discover the “real self.” 
CoDA differs from Alcoholics Anonymous by assigning the blame for 
problems not on the self as the source of its own troubles, but on the 
institution of the family as a transmitter of societal norms and standards 
that repress individuals’ real selves. CODA does maintain, nevertheless, 
that “recovery” remains an individual project (albeit while seeking the 
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company of fellow codependents) instead of calling for changes at an in- 
stitutional level. 

Irvine’s primary point is that CoDA helps its members by supplying 
a “ready-made way of thinking” about their lives (p. 85). With its vocabu- 
lary of phrases, such as “making anger your friend,” “old tapes,” and “gar- 
bage guilt,” CoDA offers its members a template for a coherent, respect- 
able, and exonerative account of their lives (particularly their failed 
relationships). Echoing the ideology of the organization, members talk 
about enduring “emotionally abusive” parents during childhood, learning 
to recognize their real selves, developing personal standards for moral 
behavior by consulting their feelings, and gaining self-esteem. 

In the latter half of the book, Irvine illustrates four narrative strategies 
used by members to describe their lives. Among those she interviewed, 
some tell stories that reconcile their desire for future relationships with 
their newfound emphasis on personal autonomy and their worry that a 
relationship may mean living life again on someone else’s terms. Other 
members adapt the catch-all concept of codependency to talk about rec- 
ognizing and managing emotions that result from relationships (particu- 
larly anger, love, and guilt), to describe their fledgling expectations of 
egalitarian gender relations, or in a few cases, to relate stories of being 
hapless victims of parents who failed to give them the unconditional love 
that was their due. 

Irvine primarily concentrates on CoDA, although she does attempt 
some speculation on codependency as a cultural phenomenon reflecting 
contemporary changes in American selfhood and social relationships, de- 
spite her observation that CoDA’s appeal is primarily to white, middle- 
class baby boomers. The broader implications of the emergence of the 
rhetoric of codependency, however, are developed more thoroughly in 
John Steadman Rice’s A Disease of One’s Own (Transaction Publishers, 
1996), a book on CoDA that overlaps with Irvine’s interests. Irvine coins 
a Madison Avenue-like phrase, “the institution lite,” to delineate how an 
organization like CoDA can become a relatively undemanding replace- 
ment for traditional institutional anchors for identity such as lasting mar- 
riages and secure jobs. From her perspective, CoDA supplies a shared 
system of beliefs for making sense of self and relationships in an era of 
high divorce rates and unstable relationships. 

Irvine includes a methodological appendix in which she explains her 
misgivings with across-the-board requirements of informed consent dur- 
ing fieldwork. She makes a controversial claim that revealing herself as 
a researcher was impossible in a group with no gatekeepers to grant per- 
mission for a study and where an announcement to the group would have 
disrupted the meeting. Thus she contends that she was thwarted in gain- 
ing consent from the whole group (in which she participated and shared 
her personal problems) until she was well into her study. 

Codependent Forevermore will be of interest to researchers who study 
“autobiographical occasions,” the instances when individuals tell stories 
about their lives, or to those who are interested in 12-step programs. Soci- 
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ologists are also likely to find this group intriguing because of the way 
in which members grapple with the tension between self and society— 
asserting their autonomy while acknowledging the obligations of living 
with others and the need for companionship. Irvine was wise to recognize 
that the rhetoric of codependency merits serious analysis, for it is a popu- 
lar contemporary critique (judging by book sales on the topic) of Ameri- 
can family dynamics and societal norms. 


The Most Beautiful Girl in the World: Beauty Pageants and National 
Identity. By Sarah Banet-Weiser. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1999. Pp. xiv+277. $48.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Maxine Craig 
University of Papua New Guinea 


In the introduction to The Most Beautiful Girl in the World Banet-Weiser 
notes that fellow academics often characterized her research as “fun” (p. 
4). “Fun” was their way of saying that beauty pageants were trivial events 
whose interpretation required no scholarly effort. Banet-Weiser proves 
them wrong in a book that illuminates the beauty pageant as one of the 
best places to view the tensions surrounding the construction of gender. 
Her work is based upon interviews and ethnographic fieldwork in local 
and regional pageants in California. 

Framing her book as a critique of those critics who dismiss pageant 
contestants as cultural dupes, she asks why women participate in beauty 
contests. Though she challenges what may be a popular feminist reading 
of beauty contests, her answer incorporates the work of a number of femi- 
nist scholars including Susan Bordo, Patricia Hill Collins, Kimberlé 
Crenshaw, and Jackie Goldsby. 

According to Banet-Weiser, the Miss America Pageant works vigor- 
ously to prove that it is not what it appears to be. Officials insist that the 
pageant is not exclusive and most definitely not about sex. The pageant 
constructs an ideal of femininity fraught with contradictions. Its produc- 
ers negotiate these contradictions through the fragmentation of feminin- 
ity. The swimsuit, interview, and talent competitions separate contra- 
dictory aspects of femininity into distinct venues of performance. 
Contestants are bodies in the swimsuit competition and opinionated citi- 
zens in their interviews. They are noncompetitive but work tirelessly to 
win, spontaneous but cultivated, inviting but nonsexual, and committed 
to a better world but noncontroversial. Banet-Weiser argues that this im- 
possible set of attributes adds up to an ideal of white middle-class femi- 
ninity. 

In chapters on the first Jewish, first black, and first disabled winners, 
the reader can see how the Miss America contest employs a liberal narra- 
tive of individual achievement to publicly resolve tensions surrounding 
multiculturalism. The pageant profitably manages diversity by simul- 
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taneously selling and denying the existence of difference. Race is intro- 
duced as a new and spicy element, while black contestants work over- 
time to distance themselves from the “social meanings of blackness” 
(p. 137). 

Banet-Weiser introduces the reader to contestants, coaches, and swim- 
suit saleswomen but has very little to say about the spectacle’s audience. 
In an otherwise perceptive chapter on the first black Miss America, the 
analysis loses its edge when Banet-Weiser writes about “the public” and 
how it interpreted the foreshortened reign of Vanessa Williams (p. 145). 
Very likely black, white, male, female, gay, and straight audiences had 
different readings of her crowning and scandalous downfall. The author 
shows the great effort that goes into dispelling the image that the Miss 
America pageant is a mere “leg-man’s spectacle” (p. 38). For whom is 
respectability performed and with what effect? While this issue is tangen- 
tial to some parts of her argument, it becomes more germane when Banet- 
Weiser addresses the meaning of the pageant. A glance at some of the 
sponsors she mentions—Clairol, a swimsuit manufacturer, and Cheer de- 
tergent—suggests that the display that critics have decried as a meat 
market is watched by an audience of women. 

Banet-Weiser returns to the question of agency in her conclusion. Pag- 
eants, she writes, provide “sites for the construction of female liberal sub- 
jects” (p. 207). Here lies the potential for agency. Earlier in the book, she 
wrote, “Part of what the pageant provides is a place where women can 
negotiate a sense of self in relation to their bodies” (p. 69). Her evidence 
suggests to this reader that the pageant offers not just a place, but a 
particular way and stringently limited terms with which to negotiate a 
sense of self. Banet-Weiser reports that most contestants say that the best 
thing about being in a pageant is gaining “the ability to speak” (p. 93). In 
the context of the pageant, learning to “speak” is learning to give pleasing 
answers through the practice of what Banet-Weiser calls “rehearsed spon- 
taneity” (p. 90). Later she reports that “what made it all worth it” for one 
winner was having a little girl recognize her and call out “you’re SO 
pretty” (p. 101). It seems that the singular pleasure of being a contestant 
is a feeling of empowerment that is derived from the successful enactment 
of a valorized femininity. 

Banet-Weiser concludes with a challenging theoretical maneuver. Hav- 
ing used feminist theory to criticize beauty pageants, she suggests that 
the reader use the beauty pageant as a mirror to hold up to liberal femi- 
nism. Recent pageants have appropriated feminist rhetoric as contestants 
present themselves as independent, career-oriented women who have 
chosen to take the opportunities provided by beauty contests. Perhaps 
pageants have been able to incorporate feminist rhetoric so easily because 
of the way liberal feminists have imagined agency as individual achieve- 
ment. It is a deft and provocative ending to a thoughtful and readable 
book. Scholars interested in the dynamics of gender and race in popular 
culture will find the book especially useful. 
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Teaching America about Sex: Marriage Guides and Sex Manuals from 
the Late Victorians to Dr. Ruth. By M. E. Melody and Linda M. Pe- 
terson. New York: New York University Press, 1999. Pp. xiit+287. 
$28.95. 


Julia A. Ericksen 
Temple University 


Melody and Peterson trace America’s changing sexual mores over the 
past 120 years using marriage guides and sex manuals as evidence. Their 
book is in the tradition of much postmodern research on sexuality. 
Heavily influenced by Foucault, Melody and Peterson see these texts as 
creating sexuality and indeed gender. They examine the works for their 
disciplining and normalizing tendencies, and their main thesis is that de- 
spite seemingly liberalizing trends throughout much of the 20th century, 
the manuals have continuously eroticized masculine dominance in sexual 
matters. 

The book follows a historical format starting with late Victorian sex 

_and health manuals. I found this the most entertaining section, with its 
accounts of physicians who viewed the sexual health of individuals and 
the economic health of the nation as intimately intertwined. The authors 
move quickly to a chapter on Margaret Sanger. They see birth control 
as fueling America’s first “sexual revolution” in the 1920s as well as the 
more familiar “revolution” of the late 1960s and 1970s. Other writers rat- 
ing a chapter to themselves have been similarly influential in shaping 
American sexual patterns: Theodore Van de Velde, David Reuben, Alex 
Comfort, and Dr. Ruth Westheimer. 

In the later chapters, an interesting discussion of gay and lesbian sex 
manuals written in the manner of Comfort’s Joy of Sex—a book that 
the authors persuasively argue idealizes masculine dominance—under- 
scores the conflict between gay male and lesbian views of sex. Indeed, 
Melody and Peterson state that only lesbian sex manuals develop a vision 
of sexuality based on intimacy and the whole body rather than power 
and the phallus. 

Each chapter contains an introduction to the texts to be examined, 
followed by a detailed description of each writer’s work—in some chap- 
ters there are several writers under discussion—and ending with a brief 
summary. Unfortunately, this leads to repetitive descriptions often lack- 
ing in historical context. Melody and Peterson rely toc heavily on the 
excellent but already dated work of John D’Emilio and Estelle Freedman 
(Intimate Matters: A History of Sexuality in America [Harper and Row, 
1988]) for their understanding of sexual history. Furthermore, their long 
descriptions of the selected books made me think that I would have pre- 
ferred to read sections of the originals with perhaps a brief commentary. 
The authors say little about their criteria for inclusion bevond noting that 
they did not use sampling and instead used work that had been cited or 
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had gone through several printings. Each reader will find favorites left 
out—two in my case are Winfield Scott Hall and Judge Ben Wainwright. 

The book is well written and readable, and I imagine it would work 
well in an undergraduate class on sexuality. One irritating aspect of the 
writing is the frequent foreshadowing of authors whose work is to be 
featured in a later chapter. A good editor could have caught this. For 
example, Dr. Ruth appears at least 18 times in chapters before the one 
discussing her work. Most of these occasions refer to the conservatism 
we are told we will find in her work, when we get to its discussion. Some- 
times they even cite the work of writers from a later era whose work will 
not be featured. These kinds of comments are often made in a manner 
that is gratuitous to the point at issue. Just one of numerous examples 
appears on page 105 in a discussion of Van de Velde’s views that the 
menstrual cycle caused women to suffer from emotional instability. This 
is followed by a comment that Naomi Wolf will later show “the price 
women pay for such views” in the form of thousands of breast operations 
and face-lifts. Such surgery was not common in Van de Velde’s day. Nor 
was he writing about women’s bodies in the section under discussion. 

This example brings me to my greatest concern about the book. While 
I would certainly agree that marriage and sex manuals helped shape 
American sexual mores, it is a mistake to see only their disciplinary 
power. To do so denies subjectivity to those who read them. It seems 
likely that many women read these works, found them liberating, and 
knew how to select what they wanted. For example, while the majority 
of the advice books focused on the importance of marriage as the context 
for sexual relationships, increasing numbers of young women have disre- 
garded this instruction over the course of this century. Untangling the 
complexities of both liberation and restriction to be found in these advice 
books is a more difficult task, but its attempt would have led to a richer 
analysis than that found here. 


Queer in Russia: A Story of Self, Sex, and the Other. By Laurie Essig. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1999. Pp. xx+244. $49.95 (cloth); 
$17.95 (paper). 


Annick Prieur 
University of Aalborg 


The cover of this book has an intriguing photo of a highly androgynous 
person beside the title Queer in Russia. I imagine this individual is “one 
of them.” When I turn the book over, I find out the photo is of the author 
herself, an American sociologist. My skepticism arises: Is this a trendy 
and postmodern book, so inspired by the self-reflexive turn that the au- 
thor fills more than the research object does? Actually, it is a trendy book, 
but not too trendy. The author is present in her writing but does not 
extend on herself. As the title indicates, the book belongs within queer 
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theory, but the subjects are not depicted as free to create their own lives 
and gender performances. The author has a deep respect for material 
conditions and cultural traditions and for the resulting restrictions on in- 
dividual actions. 

Behind the book lies comprehensive and demanding field work. With 
a focus on the impact for their identities, Essig writes about what the fall 
of the Iron Curtain has meant for subjects with a nonnormative sexual 
practice—subjects Westerners conceptualize as homosexual. She starts 
with documentation, based on interviews and written sources, of the con- 
ditions for people with a same-sex preference under the Soviet era. As 
historical analyses, these chapters are somewhat sketchy and uncritical, 
but as a background for her analysis of the present, the historical outline 
serves its purpose. The author gives a truly shocking description of the 
prison and work camp conditions a great number of men (suspected of) 
having had sex with men were subjected to. Not less shocking, but per- 
haps more surprising, is the information about the extensive use of psy- 
chiatry against women suspected of same-sex relations. To what extent 
this practice was interrupted by the change of regime, however, remains 
unclear. The most surprising information is about the rather frequent 
gender or sex reassignments for persons, and particularly for women, 
whom Westerners would have labeled gays or lesbians, but who in Russia 
are labeled transsexuals. For many, an official reassignment as the other 
gender, through a legal change of passport, has been enough to let them 
live in peace and even marry a person of their own sex. Quite a few have 
undergone sex reassignment surgery after their gender reassignment. 

Unfortunately, we do not learn much about what has become of these 
persons. For ethical and methodological reasons, Essig has chosen to fo- 
cus on public manifestations of “queerness,” at the expense of private 
lives. I am not convinced this was a good choice, and in any case, it shows 
itself difficult to maintain. Indeed, she has an interesting story to tell 
about the difficult launch of a “gay and lesbian” movement and its short 
blossoming before disillusions and divisions replaced the first postperes- 
troika optimism. Nevertheless, the stories about living subjects are the 
ones that I will remember the best, for instance about the couples of teen- 
age girls who look like each other, but where one is defined as transsexual 
and the other as normal. Their ways of maneuvering within the strict 
limits of a still very repressive society, and their ways of conceiving of 
their selves, are indeed fascinating. The pivotal point of the book is the 
identity constructions, or rather, as Essig conceptualizes them in order 
to grasp their openness or fluidity, the subjectivities. (Instead of subsum- 
ing them under “postidentity politics,” she could have grasped the occa- 
sion to criticize a notion that suits badly for subjects who have never 
known modern identity constructions. I believe they exist in many societ- 
ies besides modern conceptions, remaining a lower-class phenomenon.) 
Essig shows that while perestroika probably has had an influence on 
practices and curbed the most repressive state interventions, these subjec- 
tivities do not seem to have changed so much. This might explain the 
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lack of a sustainable movement forming around the issue, as an activism 
without identity is delicate. Essig knows Russia well enough to be skepti- 
cal about Western interpretations of the Russian subjects (“closeted ho- 
mosexuals”) and solutions proposed to them (“coming out”), as well as to 
criticize the cultural imperialism of exporting identity politics. She also 
understands some Russian “queers’” paradoxical adherence to national- 
ism and fascism out of a painful opposition between Russia and the West. 

It is unfair to end the review of such a rich and well-written book with 
criticism, but I must admit I am quite critical about the concluding chap- 
ter. Introducing self-written fiction stories about sexual encounters in 
Russia, the author breaks with the research genre before she indulges in 
a less sociological and more romanticized version of postmodernism than 
the one that has guided her work. Instead of illustrating the “endless pos- 
sibilities of creative desires,” her analysis, as I read it, in an insightful 
way shows the culturally specific logics behind alternative choices and 
combinations. 


A Thousand Screenplays: The French Imagination in a Time of Crisis. 
By Sabine Chalvon-Demersay. Translated by Teresa Lavender Fagan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. 200. $30.00 (cloth); $15.00 
(paper). 


S. Craig Watkins 
University of Texas, Austin 


Looking for fresh and entertaining material, the officials at France Tele- 
vision held a contest. The short-term objective, author Sabine Chalvon- 
Demersay tells us, “was to offer a springboard for a new wave of creators, 
by producing in the near future one hundred first works of young authors, 
‘idea people’, or directors from France, Europe, or southern countries” 
(p. 1). 

The invitation elicited a phenomenal response, as 1,120 screenplays 
were submitted. The screenplays came from a diverse range of writers 
representing various geographical regions, ages, racial and ethnic groups, 
and professionals and irregular workers. Chalvon-Demersay decided to 
subject the fictional scenarios to sociological analysis. The initial inspec- 
tion of the numerous screenplays produced some intriguing patterns. She 
writes: “looking at all the texts, in spite if their differences, we continually 
found the same elements echoing back and forth: the same characters 
involved in the same plots, confronted with the same type of difficulties, 
acting according to the same principles, employing the same sort of rea- 
soning” (p. 2). Further, she adds, “set side by side, they depicted the con- 
tours of the same universe. Clearly these authors had constructed a com- 
mon world” (p. 3). 

After establishing a very interesting sociological phenomenon, Chalvon- 
Demersay uses the remaining four chapters of the book to describe how 
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the screenplays construct a common world overwhelmed by crisis. First, 
the majority of the screenplays were set in contemporary France. As a 
result, many of the narratives pivot around contemporary trends, issues, 
and social problems. Second, many of the screenplays lament the passing 
of social cohesion while emphasizing feelings of powerlessness and misery. 
Those individuals who managed to maintain a certain degree of security 
and power in the modern world—developers, police, dactors—were por- 
trayed as villains. And while beggars, immigrants, youth, and the home- 
less were less likely to be depicted in villainous terms, they were seldom 
treated as heroes either. Rather, they were often the weary victims of rapid 
social disorganization and dislocation. 

Another finding of note was how institutions figured in most of the 
screenplays. Rather than depicting institutions as the locus of power, con- 
trol, and order, they were constructed as powerless, ineffective, and un- 
able to maintain meaningful experiences of social cohesion. Chalvon- 
Demersay notes that in many of the screenplays there is no real sense of 
community, common cause, or order. The screenplays point to a nation 
in crisis, one that shows no signs of relief or recovery. Chalvon-Demersay 
discusses several other parallels. 

While descriptions of the similarities that connect the screenplays are 
necessary to substantiate her main claim, they overwhelm this small 
book. What is a potentially interesting phenomenon loses much of its 
appeal. As the reader marches through the main chapters, a number of 
questions come to mind. One question relates to the specter of crisis that 
drives many of the screenplays. The reader could be helped immensely 
if Chalvon-Demersay developed at least one chapter around the public 
discourses that seem to be gripping France at the end of ihe 20th century. 
More specifically, the reader does not get a sense of the social context 
from which the screenplays are created. The screenplays give more than 
a glimpse of the kinds of issues percolating in French society—technolog- 
ical change, immigration, housing, economic inequality, and the growing 
chasm between the suburbs and the central cities. Still, the reader never 
gets a sense of how these issues resonate in French society, that is, how 
they help define how French citizens understand and make sense of their 
world. 

Thus A Thousand Screenplays does a good job of discussing the screen- 
plays but fails to adequately consider the material world they engage. 
Many of the screenplays are obviously in dialogue with a larger arena 
of public discourse, yet they are analyzed in what amounts to a social 
and historical vacuum, thus diminishing the power they might otherwise 
achieve as important sites of discourse. 

The other major question—who were the authors of the screenplays 
and what position in French society do they occupy?—is addressed in 
the appendices. In fact, the most arresting findings are reserved for the 
appendices that make up the back-of-the-book matter. For example, after 
revisiting the initial question—What makes the screenplays so reveal- 
ing?—Chalvon-Demersay concludes that it is not so much the personal 
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histories of the authors, but their perception of the kinds of narratives, 
characters, and conflicts that potential audiences were most likely to 
derive pleasure from that connected such a varied body of French citi- 
zens. Chalvon-Demersay notes that the common world she encounters 
in the screenplays is all the more astounding because the authors, al- 
though scattered across various sectors of French life, believed that a 
certain type of fictional world would be preferred by millions of television 
viewers. 

The implications of this finding are far more interesting and deserve 
more attention than the author allows. The finding suggests that how 
cultural producers construct the world is inextricably linked to how they 
think their intended or imagined audiences are most likely to experience 
or understand the world. Because so much of the book is devoted to ana- 
lyzing the screenplays, very little space is devoted to analyzing how crisis- 
tinted discourses and French society are implicated in the imaginary 
worlds embodied in the screenplays. 

If you are interested in learning about some of the bizarre and fascinat- 
ing scenarios aspiring screenplay writers create to represent contempo- 
rary French society, you will probably find this book absorbing. If, how- 
ever, you are interested in studying how the production of culture is 
linked sociologically to broader social currents, media organizations, and 
the creative process, you may come away disappointed. 


Mission Improbable: Using Fantasy Documents to Tame Disaster. By Lee 
Clarke. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999. Pp. xit+217. 


Peter K. Manning 
Michigan State University 


This punnishly titled book concerns the function of fantasy documents 
in managing risk. A fantasy document is a tool “of persuasion designed 
to create the impression of expertise for certain audiences” (p. 137). The 
function of the fantasy document is to promote the impression that disas- 
ters, fraught with uncertainty (unknowable outcomes), produce risks 
(matters subject to probable outcomes). Clarke uses government docu- 
ments, newspaper accounts, and published case studies of disasters to 
illuminate materials on the Exxon-Valdez oil spill, controversies sur- 
rounding the safety of the Shoreham Nuclear Power Plant, and civil de- 
fense preparations for nuclear war. 

Planning, fantasy documents, and the ways bureaucrats and other ex- 
perts have assessed and prepared for disasters occupy the first three chap- 
ters. Planning is an analogical process, according to Clarke, involving 
seeing some things as like others. Planning is linked in the modern state 
with authority, experts, and their rhetorics. In the final chapter, he ex- 
plores five explanations for the production of such documents, what 
might be called “as ifs,”—intentional lies, psychological motives, political 
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palliatives, managerial imperatives, and expert knowledge. He favors the 
latter two and finds conflict within and between powerful agencies as the 
arena in which documents are created. He concludes that “our risky sys- 
tems require a logic that leads to all sorts of failures. We increasingly 
depend on systems that have catastrophic potential” (p. 166). The bureaus 
and their agents “normalize danger” in large part by producing, circulat- 
ing, and dramatizing misleading yet persuasive planning documents. Key 
audiences legitimate the agencies, which in turn create more documents. 

There are a great many inferences about people, processes, and mean- 
ings here. Audiences, by and large, want to be persuaded and to legiti- 
mate experts, yet in each of these three cases, public movements, political 
response, federal action, and laws resulted because these documents and 
agencies were not believed. Civil defense no longer preoccupies the public 
not because the Cold War is finished, but because it is not possible, as the 
British Medical Association concluded some 20 years ago, to adequately 
respond to a nuclear attack. Shoreham is closed. The risk from the 
breakup of oil tankers remains. What precisely makes a document per- 
suasive to which audiences, and when? This dramaturgical question cries 
out for empirical specification. 

This book is in the emergent category of secondhand ethnography. 
These books, of which Perrow’s Normal Accidents (Basic Books, 1984) 
is exemplary, use documents to mount functionalist, materialist interpre- 
tations of complex, interconnected processing of information and human 
deciding—deciding done over many years, in quite different social con- 
texts, often secret, and with deep dramaturgical meaning and potential. 
These rather speculative works can be compared with works of Carole 
Heimer, Wendy Espeland, John Van Maanen, and Martha Feldman— 
works that depict closely decisions in organizational context. 

From public reports, Clarke judges some responses and planning for 
disaster appropriate (chap. 3) after the fact, calling them nonfantasy doc- 
uments because they contained “a higher ratio of instrumental to sym- 
bolic rationality” (p. 47). The bases for calculating this pseudopositivistic 
“ratio” are not divulged, and the formulation begs the question of the 
utility of such a binary distinction applied at a distance of many years. 
The line between “fantasy” and well-imagined planning documents re- 
mains blurred. Indeed, one might ask what sort of document is not in- 
tended to persuade, selectively illuminate, induce, and engage an audi- 
ence? 

Simmel taught us that the basis of a group is shared secrets. Clarke’s 
research deals with secret and quasi-secret activity bearing on govern- 
ment security. Government secrets, even in this country, are difficult to 
breach, reveal, and disentangle from malice, greed, ignorance, and error. 
The history of government security, whether it involves energy (oil, gas, 
nuclear power), defense preparations, or strategic vulnerability depends 
in part on lies, official secrets, public deception, misinformation, and dis- 
information. The intent, direction, validity, and purpose of government 
documents in these domains is dubious and factious. Government re- 
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quires systematic lying in the interests of its own perpetuation, and it 
makes secret that which threatens its interests. 

Clarke dismisses “talk about talk” as a basis for theory; seeing it as 
essentially a fallacious idealist conceit, and follows his conceit assidu- 
ously. Unlike Diane Vaughan’s imaginative reconstruction of deciding 
based on archival records and participant interviews (The Challenger 
Launch Decision [University of Chicago Press, 1996]), this book is arm- 
chair sociology. 

Risk and fantasy are not always tied together so neatly. It is notable 
to consider the current public fascination of the media and intellectuals 
with risk, increasingly simulated, commodified, and distant from actual 
face-to-face threats. The progress of civility comes not through rational- 
ization, but through changing configurations, shared collective actions— 
from brutal face-to-face contests, organized games, and competitions, to 
spectacles and enchantments (theme parks, historical simulations, tele- 
vised wars). These created forms are accompanied by the occasional ex- 
plosive burst of excess—hurricanes, floods, tornadoes—worldwide and 
reported almost instantly across the world by CNN. People in the Anglo- 
American world live in the most benign of times, with low risk of death, 
long life expectancy, and a fascination with exotic risk, some of it vicari- 
ous, like watching missiles destined for Baghdad, entirely without per- 
sonal danger. We also endure a family of texts that exploit and amplify 
other people’s risks—gossip, the Starr Report, books on Monica Lewin- 
sky, analysis of the O.J. trial, and the several presently popular high-risk 
narratives on death via storms, mountain climbing, and yacht racing. 
These texts, like natural events and disasters, provide counterpoint to the 
rationalizing world around us. Furthermore, they suggest that control, 
“taming,” or “managing” risk is in some dialectic with seeking it—in the 
Himalayas, at sea, on motocross bikes, skateboards, and hanging from 
sheer rock walls. Is it necessary to “persuade” people that life is both risky 
and uncertain? How are these public documents related to the everyday 
world of deciding? 


Problems of Form. Edited by Dirk Baecker. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1999. Pp. xiit+248. $55.00 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


Stephan Fuchs 
University of Virginia 


Problems of Form collects contributions from students, associates, and 
fellow travelers of the late Niklas Luhmann. Its focus is on what the 
calculus of the British mathematician Spencer-Brown can do for sociol- 
ogy, specifically the theory of social systems, which largely remains Luh- 
mann’s brainchild. He has remodeled that theory several times; the latest 
transformation before his death in 1998 was to practice sociology as 
second-order observing of observers. Society is composed of observers 
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who communicate; sociology observes how social observers, including it- 
self, observe; what they can and cannot see, and how the semantics of 
observation change over time. 

Spencer-Brown’s “calculus of indication” is the mathematical founda- 
tion of systems theory. The main rule of the calculus is to draw a distinc- 
tion. Nothing can be observed without distinctions. The “form” of the 
distinction is everything it does. A distinction marks something in the 
world—this, not that. The “that” is the not-this, that is, the state of 
the world unmarked by the distinction. The world now has a marked 
and an unmarked state, but it also gains the distinction itself, including 
the observer who draws it in this way rather than another. 

Distinctions are contingent. They can be drawn or not and they can 
be drawn in different ways. Observers differ according to how they draw 
distinctions. Since observers are part of the world, and since observing 
is an operation that either happens or does not, observers and observa- 
tions can be observed themselves. This is the level of sociology, or second- 
order observing. 

Societies differ in how many observers they accommodate. Highly stra- 
tified societies restrict legitimate or official observing to the top: a palace, 
church, or center. These are distinctions that appear not contingent but 
necessary, as in tune with the essence of the world. Authoritative distinc- 
tions hide contingency. in taboo, secrecy, or sacred texts. Modern society 
has very many competitive observers who observe each other also, an 
act that generates ideological politics. The suspicion grows that observers 
have hidden agendas, and the critical task of sociological observing is to 
unmask ideology. This is the intellectual thrust of much Marxism. 

Systems theory is radically constructivist—including about itself—as 
one observer among others. As society loses its center or apex, the possi- 
bilities for “privileged” representations—observations that are more than 
observations—decline. What is left is a pluralism of many observers, con- 
flicts over who is and is not an observer, and struggles over what an 
observer can and cannot observe—with the distinction or distinctions 
that those observers are observed to employ. “Truth” becomes elusive, 
since it no longer has any metaphysical guarantees and safeguards. In- 
stead, “truth” becomes an internal accomplishment of recursively coupled 
observations. We might call such networks of observation “cultures,” 

What can be done with this unusual and fresh idea? I will pick three 
examples. Japp analyzes the form of the new social protest movements. 
They protest against society within society. To obscure this paradox, the 
form of the distinction is moralized so that “protest” is good and “society” 
bad. Protest movements tend to coalesce around low probability/high im- 
pact disasters, since those cannot be handled by politics as usual. Since 
such disasters remain always possible, the movement has enough worries 
to keep stimulating itself into protest activities. It is not that movements 
are generated by an issue; rather, the movement emerges first and then 
seizes the issues that make its own continuance more likely. Internally, 
the movement creates solidarity and righteousness as well as an expres- 
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sive state of “being concerned” (Betroffenheit). The movement members 
are concerned—not about anything in particular, since such problems 
might be solved and go away, but about society or culture “in general.” 
Hence, movements generalize with abandon—the enemy is men, the rul- 
ing class, multis, or instrumental reason. 

Baecker uses Spencer-Brown’s “reentry” to analyze play as socialness. 
When distinctions, such as play/nonplay, reenter the domain of what they 
distinguish, play observes itself and is being observed as play, not as not- 
play. Reentry generates contingency on a second-level order of observa- 
tion. In this way, operations turn into distinctions, that is, contingent inci- 
sions into the world, performed by one among many observers. These 
observers can be observed by different observers. An observer who plays 
(or not?) with the distinction play/nonplay celebrates sheer contingency. 

In the most somber chapter, Corsi brings out the dark side of careers 
by distinguishing them from aging. Careers are what persons without 
true destinies have instead. One must make them and must have the 
cooperation of others to do this. Careers can be chosen; destinies are real- 
ized and fulfilled or not. With age, however, come certain restrictions on 
the moves one can still anticipate to make in the future. This is when 
the contingency of career encounters the necessity of fate and destiny. 
Not much time is left; the options narrow down, and the future possibili- 
ties become limited by death. The self-made man is now at a loss. Readers 
interested in Luhmann’s work should consult this book, but are also en- 
couraged to go back to his own writings. 
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